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PREFACE. 


^   T  T  has  been  well  remarked,   that  "  it  is  evfry 

^   A  man's  duty  ^ho  comes  into  the  world,  to  uje 

1     his  biji  endeavours^  however  infignificanty    to   leave 

I     it  as  much  wifer  and  as  much  better  as  he  can." 

"V  If  this  obfervation  inculcates  a  general  duty,  it 
t^  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  perfons  engaged  in 

—  in{tru£tion  by  their  profeflion.     Viewing  the  ad- 
monition in  this  obligatory   light,    I    conftantly 
endeavour  to  render  the  feveral  parts  of  my  pro- 
feflional  occupation  as  fubfervient  to  the  great  end 
that  it  aims  to  promote,  as  their  nature  will  admit. 
Upon  this  plan  moft  of  the  following  queftions 
have  been  compofed,  which,  with  feveral  others 
of  a  fimilar  kind,    but  on  a  more  confined  fcale, 
have  been  longdiftributed  among  my  pwn  fcholars  ; 
and   I  have  often  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  finding 
them  fignally  inftrumental  in  infpiring  a  defire  of 
more  extenfive  and  circumftantial  information.     A 
hope  of  rendering  the  queftions  more  generally 
ufeful,  and  a  defire  of  removine  the  toil  of  fre« 
quent  tranfcription,  are  my  motives  for  the  public- 
cation  of  them.     I  am  neverthelefs  aware,    that 
the  accompliihment  of  the  former  far  more  im- 
portant view   muft  depend  greatly  upon  the  ex* 
crtions  of  the  teacher.     Should  he,  inheriting  the 
apathy  of  Mrs.  Shandy,   efteem  it  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference,     "  whether  the   world   turns 
round  or  (lands  ftill ;"  he  will,  of  courfe,  benefit 
Us  pupils  y^  a9  much  by  the  common  fums>  as  by 
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any  that  could  be  felefled   for  him.     But  other 
inftrudlors,    pofle fling   more  animation  and  zeal, 
will  occafionally  require  minute  accounts  of  the 
hiftorical,  geographical,    chronological,    and  other 
fubjeds  which  had  before  ferved  as  arithmetical 
themes.     They  will,    perhaps,    with  the  author, 
deem  the  time  when  the  fcholars  ar^  aifembled  in 
clafles  to  repeat  their  tables    (which,  I  fliall  take 
for  granted,  is  always  once  a  week)  the  befl:  fuited 
for  promoting  general  emulation,  and  difleminating 
the  defired  knowledge  among  fuch  as  are  lefs  dili- 
gent, or  lefs  advanced.     For  this  purpofe  I  have 
found   it  highly  beneficial  to  my  pupils  to  give 
them  a  tafk  out  of  the   Index,  enjoining  them  to 
acquire  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the   words,    the 
exa£i:  fituation  of  the  places,  &c.  &c.  that  may 
occur  in  the  refpedive  parts  of  their  leflbns.     The 
Queftionsfor  Examination  are  employed  alternately, 
in  the  fame  manner,    and  alfo  occafionally  alked 
when  the  fums  are  prefented  for  infpedlion  *.     It 

is, 

*     It  will  not,   I  truft,  be  thought  irrelerant  to  the  prefent 
fubje£l  to  remark  in  this  place,  that,   befidea  the  method  here 
recommended,  of  an  atteinpt  to  diffufe,   in  a  fmall  degree  at 
leaft,  geheral  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  a  particular 
branch  of  education,  a  writing-master  has  it,  moreover, 
in  his  power,    to  introduce  much  mifcellaneous  information 
into  the  fchools  that  he  attends,  by  meant  of  a  judicious  choiiie 
•f  copies  for  the  fenior  pupils  t,  particularly  geographical  ones, 
(both  facred  and  profane)  and  fuch  as  contain  hiftorical  faQs, 
biographical  anecdotes,  &c.   relative  to  places^  rivers,   and  the 
like.     Thcfe  examples  being  tranfcribcd  by  the  fcholar,  com- 
mitted to  memory,   the  refpeBive  places  fought  in  an  atlas  (a 
purfuit  whieh  will  always  aiford  great  entertainment)  and  then 
recited  to  the  mafttr,  at  th^  times  above  fpec^d^  the  pupil, 
withal,   being  enjoined  to  relate  in  what  particular  part  of  the 
map,   fe£lion  of  the  globe,   &c.  the  places  were  found,   will, 
in  a  (hort  time,  and  with  very  litde  additibnal  trouble  to  either 

-f    See  the  Preltce  to  my  cogFaved  latroduftioA  to  AritEmtiic. 

party, 
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is,  however,  confeiOfed,  that  the  methods  now  pro- 
pofed  are  impraaicable  in  their  full  extent^  except 
on  the  fuppofition  that,  during  the  mafter's  abfence, 
ihe  fenior  pupils  have  accefs  to  books  which  treat 
more  largely  of  fome  of  the  fubjedls  recommended 
to  their  ftudy.  The  mention  of  this  circumftance 
naturally  leads  me  to  advert  to  the  great  utility  of 
a  fchool- library  ♦  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  fcholars. 

In 


party,  be  found  to  furnifli  even  fuch  as  do  not  learn  geography  ' 
icientifically,  with  a  conHderablc  ponion  of  the  knowledge  in 
^ueftion,  and  tend  to  imprefs,  almpft  indelibly,  upon  th« 
minds  of  thofe  who  do,  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  leffon$ 
which  they  periodically  receive  in  this  delightful  ftudy.  Let 
mc  add,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative,  theoretical  plan, 
but  one  the  prafticability  and  fucccfs  of  which  have  been  Sanc- 
tioned by  more  than  forty  years  extenfive  experience,  i  niii 
circumftanced,  I  may,  without  an  inexcufable  prefumption,  " 
confider  myfelf  as  having  earned  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  with 
fome  degree  of  confidence  on  the  fubjed.  I  do  therefore  moft 
earnellly  recommend  to  the  younger  part  of  my  profeflional 
brethren,  the  adoption  of  aiimilar  mode  of  in^ruction,  as  a 
certain  way  of  augmenting  their  ufefainefsin  life,  of  gratifying 
the  intelligent  part  of  their  connexions,  and  of  infallibly  pro* 
moting  their  own  intereft  and  reputation. 

*  To  a  library  properly  furnifhed,  the  parents  of  fuch  chil- 
dren as  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  it,  could  not  reafonably 
obje£l  to  fubfcribe  los.  6d.  a  year;  a  fum  which,  in  a  tolerably 
large  fchool,  would,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  completely 
reimburfc  the  governafs  for  the  expence  incurred  by  the  firft 
purchafe  of  the  books,  and  enable  her  to  make  occafional  ad« 
ditions.  In  the  former  Editions  of  this  Volume,  I  had  fug- 
geftcd  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  library  fuitable  to  the  female 
mind  and  manners  ;  but  fb  many  work«  of  merit  have  recently 
bqen  added  to  the  ftores  of  polite  literature,  and  the  talk  of 
recommending  fome  ^ of  thefe  for  fcleftion  in  preference  to 
others,  might  appear  fo  invidious,  that  I  (hall  prcfume  on  the 
good  fenfe,  ufte,  and  difcrimination  of  the  govcrneffes,  for 
making  thpir  refpeftive  bibliothccal  arrangements;  only  ob- 
(crving,  in  general  termi,  that  they  fhould  comprife  books  of 
Gcftcrai  Hiftory,  Biography,  Geography,   Voyages  and  Tra- 
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In  the  bed  regulated  feminaries  vacant  hours 
occur,  many  of  which  will  be  often  wafted  in  the 
perufal  of  pernicious,  or,  at  beft,  frivolous  no<> 
vels  *,  if  better  books  are  not  at  hand.     We  arc 

fully 


vels,  AtlafTes  ancient  and  modern,  Didtonaries  of  Aiti  ind 
Sciences,  and  the'French  and  Englifh  Claffics.— Having  found 
them,  On  experience,  well  calculated  for  aiding  the  pupil  in 
her  (ludies,  I  may  be  allowed  particularly  to  mention  the  Prth 
nouncing  DiSlionary  (called  *♦  Sheridan  Improved*^)  and  "  The 
New  Biographical  DiBionary**  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones. 
This  ingenious  Author  I  have  long  mod  highly  efteemed  as  a 
friend  j  but  his  produ£lions  1  (hould  not,  merely  on  that  ac* 
count,  here  preiume  to  recommend,  if  the  public  voice  bad 
not  given  ask  ample  and  honourable  fan^on  to  my  hamble 
teftimony. 

*  *'  The  frivolity  of  the  age  (fays  an  elegant  writer)  affordi 
very  fliamcful  encouragement  to  a  fpecies  of  literary  compo- 
fition  called  a  No  V£  L,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  romance 
taken  from  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  is,  in  general^ 
worked  up  in  fuch  a  form,  as  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  youn^ 
women,  and  to  enable  old  ones  to  murder  that  time  of  whicn 
they  have  fo  little  remaining.'*  It  is,  indeed,  poflible,  for 
excellent  feniiments,  and  valuable  knowledge,  to  be  commu* 
nicated  in  the  fdrm  of  a  novel ;  but  there  are  very  few  pro- 
du£lions  of  this  kind  in  our  language ;  and,  in  general,  it  is 
much  better  for  youne  perfons  to  employ  fuch  time  as  they  can 
fpare  for  that  purpofe  in  the  perufal  of  real  hiftory,  and  of 
biographical  accounts  of  perfons  eminent  for  virtue  and  for 
knowledge.  The  early  hours  of  youth  are  invaluable,  and 
fhould  be  conftantly  improved;  not  always,  indeed,  in  a  dire£l 
iftanncr,  and  with  a  profcffed  aim  at  improvement ;  yet  always 
as  really,  and  as  efFcftually,  as  if  that  was,  as  indeed  it  ougnt 
to  be,  the  fludy  of  life.  No  book,  therefore,  ftould  be  pot 
into  their  hands  which  does  not  a£lually  increafe  their  ih)ck  of 
knowledge,  and  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  promote  virtue, 
general  or  particular.  Now  novel-reading  not  only  indifpofes 
thofe  who  indulge  in  it  for  all  other  kinds  of  reading,  but  event- 
ually injures  the  health.  I  have  beeq  told,  fays  Mr.  Clarkfon, 
by  a  phyiician  of  the  firfi  eminence,  diat  mufic  and  ncvels  have 
done  more  to  produccthe  fickly  counteaaoces  and  nervous  habits 
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fully  fenfible,  with  Dr.  Knox,  that,  as  a  regular 
courfe  of  hiftory  would  too  much  interfere  with 
other  parts  of  learning  in  the  academies  of  young 
gentlemen,  -fome  of  the  time  of  recreation  muft  be 
allotted  to  the  attainment  of  that  invaluable  acquis 
fition.  Females,  in  general,  are  exa£lly  in  the 
fame  predicament,  and  ihould,  therefore,  be  en- 
couraged to  devote  a  part  of  thofe  feafons  of  relax- 
ation to  the  acquiring  of  a  fpecies  of  knowledge, 
which,  however  neceflary  and  ornamental,  the 
multiplicity  of  ordinary  bufinefs  renders  unattain- 
able at  other  times.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  follow- 
ing performance  will  not  be  thought  altogether 
ill  calculated  to  facilitate  the  defirable  end  juft 
mentioned ;  as  many  of  the  queftions  in  it  either 
create  fome  new  idea,  convey  fome  ufeful  or 
pleafing  information,  or  fix  the  date  of  fome  me- 
morable tranfa6lion ;  a  circumftance  deemed  of 
fuch  confequence  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  that  (he  ob- 
ferves,  "  It  is  to  little  purpofe  that  you  are  able 
to  mention  a  faiS,  if  you  cannot  nearly  afcertain 
the  time  in  which  it  happened ;  which  alone,  in 
many  cafes,  gives  importance  to  the  faft  itfelf." 
The  fame  judicious  writer  elfewhere  remarks,  not 
inapplicably  to  the  general  defign  of  the  following 
compilation,  that  **  whatever  tends  to  embellifli 
the  underftanding,  and  to  furnifh  the  mind  with 
ideas  to  reflect  upon  when  alone,  or  to  converfe 
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of  our  highly-educated  females,  than  any  other  caufes  that  can 
be  affiled.  The  excefs  of  fiimulus  on  the  mind,  from  the 
imereuing  and  melting  tales  that  are  peculiar  to  novels^  aife6h 
the  organs  of  the  body,  .and  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  nerves ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  melting  tones  of  mulichave  been  defcribed 
to  aft  upon  the  conftitation,  after  the  fcdentary  employment, 
nccelFary  for  {kill  in  that  fcience,  has  injured  it. — 

PvrtraUure  of  Qjukerifm, 
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upon  in  ampany^  is  certainly  well  worth  the  acquis 
fition." 

But  let  us  direft  our  attention  principally  to 
female  education,  which  judicious  obfervcrs  have 
reprerented  as  fo  eminently  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  ftate.  Now,  in  order  to  eftimatc  the 
high  obligations  that  women  of  cultivated  minds 
may  confer  on  the  community,  let  us,  firft,  refleft 
with  Rouflcau,  that  "  the  education  of  moft  con- 
fequence,  is  that  which  is  received  in  infancy  ;  and 
this  firft  education  belongs  incontejiahly  to  the 
WOMEN."  The  early  part  of  education  muft, 
therefore,  be  one  of  the  mother's  moll  appropriate 
and  moft  important  duties. 

We  fhall  feleft  a  few  examples  from  the  an- 
cients, efpecially  the  Roman  matrons,  among 
whom  the  oeconomical  virtues,  particularly  inde- 
fatigable induftry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds 
of  their  offspring,  continued  longeft  to  flourifh. 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  Aurelia,  of 
Julius  Caefar ;  and  Accia,  of  Auguftus,  fuperin- 
tended  the  education  of  their  refpe6live  children*. 
Among  the  Greeks,  he  of  whom  antiquity, 
fanSioned  by  the  teftimony  of  an  oracle +,  boafts 

*  It  is  well  obferved  in  a  recent  publication  by  an  ingenious 
French  lady,  that  **  Agricola-  owed  to  his  mother  the  poiTeffion 
of  that  ftayed  wifdom  which  is  fo  rare,  and  of  fuch  difficult 
attainmv^nt.  Louis  the  12th,  Francis  the  ift,  and  Henry  the 
4th,  are  inftances  which  fliew  the  utmoft  importance  of  the 
education  fiven  to  children  by  their  mothers.  Louis  caufcd 
juftice  ana  humanity  to  reign ;  Francis  was  the  patron  of 
letters  ;  while  Henry  was  the  father  of  tiis  rubje6ls,  and  France 
never  had  a  greater  or  a  better  king.'* 

IntroduSton  U  Madame  Brigtiet^s  DiHionnaire  Hijioriqut^  &Ci 

\    Whom  well  infptred  the  oracl^e  pronounced 
Wifcft  of  men, 

Milton* s  Par,  Regained,  B,  «». 
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itfelf  as  of  the  wifeft  of  mortals,  who  is  called  by 
a  modern  author  ^*  the  Philofophic  Patriarch,  and 
the  divineft  man  that  eVer  appeared  in  the  heathen 
world,"  even  Socrates  himfelf,  derived  con- 
fiderable  advantage  from  the  converfation  of  Dio- 
time  and  Afpafia,  women  who  are  faid  to  have 
been  excellently  learned. 

Why,  demanded  a  Perfian  ambaffador,  arc 
women  held  in  fuch  high  eAimation  at  Lacedse- 
mon  ?  Becaufe,  replied  the  confort  of  Leonidas, 
they  only  are  competent  to  form  men.  To  a 
Greek  lady  who  difplayed  her  jewels  before  Pho- 
cion's  mother,  and  expreffed  a  defire  of  feeing 
her's,  the  latter  introduced  her  children,  fay- 
ing, The/e  are  my  jewels  and  ornaments  ;  I  hope  thej 
will  one  day  be  all  my  glory . 

"  Will  the  important  bufinefs  of  dressing 
artd  going  to  public  places,"  afks  Dr.  Knox» 
"  prove  fo  fatisfaftory  to  mothers,  a  few  years 
iience,  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  fown  the 
feeds  of  virtue,  taftcj  and  learning,  in  the  infant 
bofoms  of  their  own  offspring  ?"  Pitiable,  indeed, 
is  the  mother,  if  (he  deferves  the  name,  who 
knows  not  that  fuch  an  office  has  fweets  beyond 
the  eflence  of  perfumes,  the  giddy  whirl  of  plea- 
fure,  and  the  incenfe  of  admiration ! 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  obferve,  how  greatly 
tlje  condu<%  of  men  is  influenced  by  the  other  fex  ; 
what  efFeftual  difcouragement  their  averfion  gives 
to  vice  and  ignorance  in  their  male  relatives  and 
acquaintance;  "that,"  as  the  elegant  writer juft 
quoted  pertinently  '  obferves,  "  the  dignity  of 
female  virtue,  confiftently  fupported,.  is  better  cal- 
culated than  any  mgral  leflbn  to  ftrike  confufion 
and  awe  into  the  breall  of  the  empty  and  art- 
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rvL  VILLAIN* ;  and  that  they  may  indeed  become 
the  BEST  reformers:"  thefe,  with  other  ob- 
rious  confiderations,  will  abundantly  evince  the 
lingular  advantages  neceflarily  refulting  from  fe- 
male improvement. 

Should  any  doubts  ftill  remain  of  the  very  ex« 
alted  benefits  which,  we  contend,  naturally  and 
neceflarily  flow  from  female  influence,  let  an  ap- 
peal be  made  to  matter  of  fa£t,-^I  mean  to  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory.  To  feled  only  two  or  three 
prominent  and  decifive  inftances,  but  of  the  innu- 
merable examples  which  the  records  of  all  nations 
fupply ;  who  is  ignorant  of  the  patriotic  ardour, 
the  invincible  intrepidity,  infpired  by  the  truly 
laconic  admonition  or  the  Spartan  matrons  to  thqir 
hufbands  and  fons,  when,  after  the  laft  embrace 
that  preceded  an  expeSed  conflift,  they  charged 
them  **  to  return  either  with  or  upon  their 
SHIELDS  W     In    Dr.  Gordon's  Hiftory  of  the 

*  Remarkable  is  the  confcflion  of  a  profefled  libertine  on 
this  fubje£l ;  "  Achafte,  a  virtuous  woman,  i.san  awful  charac- 
ter ;  fomething  preternatural  feema  to  furround  her,  and  fliroud 
her  from  pcofaoe  approach." 

Lord  Lyttklton's  Pofihumous Letteru 

She  that  has  that^,  is  clad  in  complete  fteel ; 

And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  witti  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forefts,  and  unharbour'd  heaths : 

Yea,  there;  where  very  defolation  dwells, 

Bv  grota,  and  caverns,  ihagg'd  with  horrid  (hade, 

Sne  may  pafs  on,  with  unblanch'd  majeily 

— ^Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  nor  in  prefumption. 

Milton, 

+  It  was  the  firft  and  moft  inviolable  law  of  war  with  the 
Spartans,  never  to  flee,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  fuperi- 
cnrity  of  numbers  the  enemy's  army  might  conliU  of;  never  to 
i|uit  their  pod ;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  in  a  word,  either 
to  conquer,  or  to  die  on  the  fpot — And  fomettmes  thofe  who 
were  Uain  were  brought  home  upcn  their  Jhields, 

t    Chaftity. 

American 
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American  Revolution,  what  decifive  efFefts  do  we 
frequently  perceive  refulting  from  the  exhortations 
of  the  DAUGHTERS  OF  LIBERTY,  on  that  Con- 
tinent, to  their  near  kindred  and  others,  to  root 
out  oppreffion,  and  plant  independence  in  the  foil 
which  the  baleful  weed  had  fo  long  and  fo  injuri--- 
oufly  appropriated  !  In  the  heroic  confli£l  which 
the  Swifs  maintained  at  Underwalden  againft  their 
French  invaders  in  1798,  many  of  the  women  and 
children  fought  in  the  ranks  by  their  hufbands  and 
fathers  .and  friends,  and  fell  glorioufly  for  their 
country*  !  Our  own  country  affords  indances, 
equally  animating.  Its  annals  will,  in  the  perfons  of 
the  queens  Bdadicea  +,  Matilda  J,  Marearet  §,  and 
Elizabeth  ||,  as  well  as  of  ladies  of  interior  rank, 
exemplify  not  only  how  forcibly  females  have  ex- 
horted, but  how  magnanimoufly  they  have  achieved. 
Of  the  diftinguifhed  fuccefs  of  the  lame  fex,  in  al- 
moft  every  department  of  ftudy,  even  the  moft 
curfory  notice  is  fuperfluous,  at  leaft  in  England, 
where  we  are  all  admiring  witnefles  of  the  deep 
reflexion,  fterling  eloquence,  refined  fentiment, 
and  claific  wit,  which  are  difplayed  in  many  of 
their  productions  f .     What  juft  appreciator,  th^n, 

of 
*    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th.  edit.  p.  398* 

t    See  Index* 

'^  Matilda  defeated  king  Stephen,  and  took  him  prifbner  at 
the  battle  of  Lincoln,  in  1141* 

§    Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI ,  fignalized  herfelf, 
by  heading  her  troop»,  in  feveral  battles,   againfl;  the  houCc  of 
York.    See  Chron.  and  J3iog.  Exer.  3d  edit. 

II  Every  htftory  of  England  is  enriche4  with  Elizabeth'ar 
fpeech  to  the  troops  which  the  had  encamped  at  Tilbury-Fc»rt^ 
to  oppofe  the  expe^^ed  Spanifh  invalion.  See  Armada,  Index, 
and  Chron.  and  fiiog.  Exer.  3d  edit. 

f  To  fach  of  our  young  readers  as  may  not  be  acouainted 
with  the  refpe£live  merits  and  names  of  our  mod  celebrateA 

A  €  female 
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of  the  eminence  of  our  fair  countrywomen  in  every 
literary,  not  to  fay  fcientific,  puriuit,  will  charge 
the  author  with  the  introduftion  of  many  queftions 
irrelative  to  female  education  ?  or  will  cenfure 
him  for  having  borrowed  mod  of  his  themes  from 
fubje^s  in  which,  at  this  very  day,  (o  many  adult 
ladies  excel,  rather  than  form  queftions  in  the 
common  rautin^  way  •  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  without  undertaking  a  for- 
mal defence  of  the  propriety  of  every  individual 
queilion  in  this  colleftion,  I  am  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  the  candid  and  the  ferious  part  of  the 
public  will  approve  of  a  defign  (however  imper- 
feflly  it  may  have  been  executed)  which  has  for 
its  chief  objefls,  to  facilitate  the  path  of  fcience  ; 
to  allure  the  learner  to  mental  exertions  ;  to  im- 
prefs  an  early  veneration  and  love  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  fatal  confequences  of  vice  and  profli- 
gacy ;  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  rifing 
age  chara6lers  eminent  for  patriotifm,  benevolence, 
and  general  philanthropy  ;  and  to  their  deteftation 
and  abhorrence  thofe  of  defpots,  tyrants,  and  per- 
fecutors  ;  to  inculcate  rational  and  manly  ideas  of 
government,  and  to  enforce  juft  notions  concerning 


female  writers,  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  an  inftru£live 
and  entehaining  performance  entitled  '*  Dialogues  con* 
cerning  the  Lad  i  e  s."  A  lift  of  Britilh  female  Literary  Cha. 
ra£^ers  living  in  the  i8th  century  may  be  feen  in  Randall's 
Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  or  in  the  Monthly  Vifitor  for 
May  ijgy,  p.  6i. 

*  The  author  is  highly  gratified  in  finding  his  plan  fanc- 
lioned  in  one  of  the  mofl  popular  treatifcs  on  Education  j:  that 
has  ever  been  publifhed  in  this  country. 

t  Mifs  Edgeworth's.  See  the.annexed  commendations  of  the 
Aiithmetic^  Queftions. 

the 
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the  inferior  orders  of  fociety*.  And.  I  am  the 
more  emboldened  to  expeft  the  public  approbation 
on  this  occafion,  by  renewing.,  that  in  my  endea- 
vours to  promote  thofe  prime  views,  no  new  bur- 
then has  been  impofed,  nor  any  very  confiderable 
encroachment  made  on  the  time  of  the  pupil  ;  the 
information  communicated  being  incorporated  with 
a  branch  of  education  in  which  all  mujl  be  con- 
verfant. 

■ 

The  title  annojmces  this  fmall  treatife  as  de- 
figried  for  the  ufe  of  YOUNG  ladies,  becaufethe 
author's  department  of  teaching  is  Jolely  confined 
to  them,  rerhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought 
equally  adapted  to  the  other  fex,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  a  youth,  capable  of  working  through 
the  whole  book,  and  of  delivering  a  fatisfaftory 
account  of  each  operation,  would  be  qualified  for 
almoft  any  of  the  common  concerns  of  bufinefs. 
Vulgar  and  decimal  fraSions,  and  the  extraftion 
of  roots,  are  of  little  utility,  except  in  a  few  par- 
ticular employments  ;  and  as  to  profit  and  lofs, 
barter,  fcUowftip,  exchange,  and  lome  other  rules 
which  have  diftinS  heads  in  moil  treatifes  of  arith- 
metic, they  all  belong  to  the  Rule  of  Three  ;  and 

*  This  idea  has  been  recently  countenanced  by  one  of  the 
higheft  chara^ers  in  the  nation  f,  and  ftill  more  recently  by 
another  gentleman  of  rank  in  the  law,  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
**  The/>(wr,**  faid  Mr.  Juftice  Hardinge,  addreffinghimfelf  to 
a  fuperior  clafs  of  the  community,  *<  conftitute  the  beft  weakh 
of  the  rich*  Their  love,  and  thtir  elleem,  is  your  proudeft 
inheritance.  It  is  not  their  bread  alone  (a  degrading  word), 
but  their  immortal food^  their  intereft  hereafter,  as  well  as  here, 
that  is  required,  by  them  from  your  liberality,  your  gooduefs  of 
heart,  and  your  example  in  virtue.*' 

Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Brecon  and 
Carmarthen  AJizes,  ^^mft  1^05. 

+     Lord  Chief  Jiifticc  KcDyon,    See  Equality,  Index. 

the 
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thp  quefiions  in  each  may  be  worked,  with  the 

freateft  facility,  by  any  one  well  verfed  in  that  and 
^rafiice. 

The  generality  of  the  qiieftions  being  too  long 
for  the  learner's  tranfcription,  they  have  all.  been 
numbered.  Accordingly,  the  number,  with  a 
word  or  two  of  the  fum  (for  inftance.  No.  \y 
Chronology,  No.  2,  Solar  Syftem)  will  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  reference  to  the  operation  at  laree,  at  any 
future  period.  The  pupil,  however,  if  TufBcientiy 
qualified  in  writing,  mould  by  no  means  omit 
copying  the  whole  procefs  of  each  fum  in  a  com- 
mon cyphering-book  ;  and  if  the  places,  rivers,  or 
countries  mentioned  in  the  queftion  (having  been 
previoufly  found  on  a  map)  be  alfo  written  on  a 
feparate  part  of  the  leaf,  it  will  confiderably  aug- 
.  ment  the  fcholar's  geographical  attainments.  To^ 
prevent  the  poflibility  of  plagiarifm,  and  to  perfedl 
the  ftudents  completely  in  this  important  branch  of 
education,  they  ihould,.  on  prefenting  a  fum,  be 
conftantly  made  to  a/IIgn  a  reafon  for  every  part  of 
the  operation,  and,  moreover,  occafionally  be  ex- 
ercifed  with  a  variety  of  manufcrift  fums. 

WILLIAM  BUTLER. 


Oxford'Caurt,  Cawwt'Strtit^ 
Jaauaiy  1,  181  !• 
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ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


*<  nnHOSE  efFbfts  which  are  bent  towards  the  inftruc- 
Jl  tion  of  the  riiing  generation,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  examination  of  the,  critic ;  and  when>  as  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  the  ttiiie  and  duice  are  happily  blended, 
we  ihonld  think  we  acqoitted  oarfelves  ill  of  our  duty 
towards  the  public,  if  we  withheld  expreflions  of  fatif. 
fa^on.  The  dry  nefs  and  dulnefs  of  books  of  arithmetic 
in  general,  have  difeufted  many  with  the  ftudy ;  the  uii« 
learned  thinking  it  difficult  and  unenieruining,  and  the 
more  leamedi  paerile  and  not  worth  attention.  The  plan 
Is,  to  combine  fome  faiftorical,  geogcapbical,  political,  or 
philofophical  fadl  with  every  arithmetical  quelHon ;  and, 
by  thefe  means,  to  convey  fome  further  inftruAion  than  is 
contained  in  books  of  this  kind.  The  fele^ions  are  enter- 
taining»  and  well  calculated  to  infpire  a  love  of  the  fludy 
with  which  they  are  conneded." 

Lit.  Rev.  Rig.  TimSf  Seft.  1795,  p.  35  u 

•*  There  is  a  high  degree  of  novelty  in  the  de(ign  of 
conveying  fo  much  important  inftniAion  in  a  trearife  on 
arithmetic ;  and,  without  judging  of  its  moral  and  political 
importance,  we  think  it  has  confiderable  merit  in  the  way 
of  fupporting  and  {IrengtheDing  attentioui  by  relieving  and 

,  enlivening 
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enlivening  the  imagination.    The  author's  method  is  inge^ 
nious».and  his  queilions  are  feleded  wick  judgment." 

Englijb  Rcvie^w,  Aug.    1 796, 

'<  In  a  book  of  common  arithmetic  we  did  not  expcA 
to  find  that. variety  of  information  which  this  work  con* 
tains.  The  author's  reading  has  been  very  exten(ivt|  and 
his  refearches  feem  to  have  been  dire^d  with  a  particular 
view  to  this  publication.  There  is  fcarcely  any  fubjedt^ 
or  any  kind  of  knowledge,  to  which  he  is  not  defirous, 
with  a  very  laudable  zeal,  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
his  pupils ;  and,  inilead  of  compoiing  a  mere  treatife  of 
arithmetic,  he  has  compiled  an  univerfal  common-place 
book  for  their  inftni^on.  Wliite  he  h  profeffedly  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them  the  common  rules  and  operations 
of  numerical  computation,  he  takes  occafion  to  introduce 
a  variety  of  topics  in  aftronomy  and  geography,  biogra- 
phy and  chronology,  mechanics  and  philofophy,  natural* 
civil,  and  ecclefia^ical  hiftory,  politics  and  governmenti 
ethics  and  theology  ;  and  he  ranges  with  them,  generally 
in  profe,  but  occafionally  in  verfe,  through  the  whole 
circle  of  fciences,  facred  and  profane,  we  applaud  the 
affiduity  and  labour  difplayed  in  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  motives  that  induced  the  author  to  devote  fo  much 
time  to  the  compilation  of  it.  As  a  book  of  general 
inflru^on  and  amufement,  alt6gether  unconneded  with 
arithmetical  rules,  it  does  honour  to  the  compiler,  and 
deferves  to  be  recommended." 

Monthly  Re*v*  Niw  Series ^  Vol.-  xxii.  p.  aog. 

**  Among  the  lateft  and  moft  inftrudlive  works  on  the 
fubjeft  of  Arithmetic,  we  mention  Butler's  •*  Arith- 
metical Queftions." 

Bomeftic  Ency.  ly  Dr,  WiLLlCH. 

•*  A  variety  of  arithmetical  queftions  occur  in  common 
converfation,  and  from  common  incidents  ;  thefe  (hould 
be  made  a  fubjeft  of  inquiry  ;  and  our  pupils,  amongil 
others,  (hould  try  their  IkilL    *«  Butler's  Arithmetical 

Queflions" 
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Qaeilions"  will  fupply  many  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
ftruftive  (jueflions." 

EdgeWavlth's  Pra^/cai Educ.  2d  edit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

**  Mr.  Butler's  vol  a  me  of  Arithmetical  Qaeftions, 
which  combines  with  the  fcience  abundance  of  ufeful  in- 
formation on  all  fubjedh,  cannot  be  too  ftrangly  recom- 
mended. No  youth  can  ftudy  that  book  without  deriving 
great  acceflions  to  his  ftock  of  knowledge,  and  new 
excitements  to  the  pra^ice  of  virtue." 


** 


DinSiofts  to  Teachert  and  Parents  for  feleBing  and  ufing 
the  heft  tUmeniarj  hooks  on  every  fuhje£i* 

MoNTHLT  Preceptor,  Vol.  vi.  p.  154. 

"  The  great  utility  of  Arithmetical  Exercifes,  and  the 
drynefs  which  attends  their  progrefs,  are  truths  which 
cannot  be  difputed.  Mr.  Butler,  however,  has  at- 
tempted, in  the  prefent  work,  to  render  the  fcience  of 
numbers  agreeable  even  to  youthful  minds.  The  infbrma* 
tion  which  the  author  pours  forth  on  every  queftion  is 
highly  gratifying  to  the  curiofity — and  converts  the  unin- 
terefting  detail  of  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  into  a 
mod  delightful  fource  of  entertainment.  This  volume, 
therefore,  cannot  fail  of  proving  a  very  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  rifing  generation.  We,  indeed,  knew  of  no  book 
equally  adapted  to  lead  on  the  pupil  with  fuccefs  in  this 
fpccies  of  intelleftual  improvement.  Mr.  B.  feems  to 
have  ranfacked  cvtvy  quarter  for  information,  and  his 
pages  may  be  faid  to  teem  with  variety.  This  indire^ 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge  is  fure  of  finding-  ac- 
cefs  to  the  mind,  and  has  with  writers  of  education  been 
always  a  fubjeft  of  commendation.  We  wifh  the  ingeni- 
ous and  aflive"  author  of  the  prefent  work  every  poflible 
fuccefs.  May  the  pains  he  has  takeii  in  this,  as  well  as  his 
other  produ^ions,  meet  with  an  ample  renmneration.*' 

Monthly  Visitor,  December  1801. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BvTLiR  deferves  oor  Kigheft  commendation  :  and 
we  do  not  fear  cootradi^on  from  any  one  competent  to 
jadge  of  the  contents  of  his  book|  when  we  fay,  that  we 
do  not  know  a  volume  of  its  fize  in  the  £ngH(h  languaec^ 
that  contains  fo  much  rational  entertainment  and  Tauaable 
information.— -We  (hall  only  add»  that  the  words  in  the 
title-  page»  "  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  Young  Ladies,"  may 
convey  an  improper  impreffion,  to  the  prejudice  in  (bme 
degree  of  its  reception  ;  for  theie  is  •  not  any  part  of  the 
book  which,  to  our  underftandings,  is  not  joft  as  fuitable 
to  youth  of  the  male  fex  as  of  the  female  ;  and  wc  recom« 
mend  it,  with  perfect  confidence*  to  the  parents*  guardi- 
ans, and  inftruC^ors  of  the  rifing  generation,  at  a  work  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  utility. 

Ev&oriAV  MAOAziMBf  VoLL  p.  109. 
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A    LIST    OF    BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED  BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

^OR    THE    USE    OF 

YOUNG  LADIES. 

I. 

AN  engraved  Iktro  duct  ion  to  Arithmetic  •j 
connRing  of  examples  in  the  four  principal  rules* 
with  printed  exercifes  ;  deiigned  to  facilitate  the  progrefs 
of  young  beginners «  and  to  diminiih  the  labour  of  the 
tutor.     Price  48.  6d.  bound. 

II. 

^Geographical  and  Biographical  Exercisis^ 
en  a  new  plan.    The  fixth  edition.    Price  48. 

m. 

Chronological  and  Biographical  Exercises^ 
on  a  new^  planf  ;  comprifing  articled  of  an  hiftorical,  bio- 

graphical^ 

*  "  As  arithmetic  is,  or  ought,  to  be,  one  of  the  tarliejt 
branches  of  cducatioa»  fo  it  is  one  of  the  grea'efl  importance.  At 
this  period  of  life  the  four.iiril  rules  muft  be  accurately  learnt, 
muft  be  engraven  on  the  memory  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
of  all  kinds,  beginning  from  the  mod  fimple  that  can  be  devifed« 
In  this  view  Mr.  BuTLEa's  book,  of  examples  in  thefe  rules  will 
be  found  ufeful  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the 
fcholars.'* 

Monthly  FRicJtrToii. 

~f  **  The  fame  attention  to  amufe  by  variety,  while  he  inftrufts 
by  appropriate  felcAion,  diflinguiihes  Mr«  Bvtler  in  this  work, 

aft 
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graphical,  and  mifcellaneoas  natare,  for  daily  life*  ^  The^ 
third  edition.     Price  7s*  6d.  bound.    A  new  edition  of 

this 


as  was  vifible  in  hts  former  produftions.  No  remarkable  circum* 
fiance  or  perfonage  efcapea  his  vigilance ;  and  fcarcely  any  term 
of  fciencc  occurs  which  he  does  not  either  technically  cxplailif  or 
agreeably  illuftrate  by  fome  apt  quotation  from  the  heft  writers. 
This  cuilora  of  Mr.  B.'s  is  of  infinrte  ufe*  as  it  renden  the  tafk  of 
iludy  no  lefa  entertaining  than  improving;  and  courts  the  young 
mind  to  the  purpufe  of  the  preceptor  by  banging  the  avenues  of 
fcience  with  wreaths  of  rofes. 

'*  There  is  one  peculiar  excellence  in  this  work  which  we  do 
not  recolIe£l  to  hav«  fe«n  before  adopted  ;  it  is  that  of  recot^ling 
the  moil  remarkable  circumftances  unJer  every  day  in  the  year ;  and 
thus  rendering  its  diurnal  ufe  attra^xve  by  conilant  variety.  Thus, 
for  example,  under  Oft.  25,  we  find  the  death  of  King  Stephen  ; 
the  death  of  Chaucer  the  poet  ;«.the  biAory  of  the  battle  of  Agio- 
court;  Charles  Vth*8  refigaation  to  his  Ton  Philip  ;  the  death  of 
Calmet ;  the  death  of  King  George  II.  and  the  death  of  Hogartb^; 
with  the  particulars  of  each  perfon  and  event ;  and  fo  under  their 
refpcftive  datesi  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec*  31. 

**  Greater  variety  of  information,  or  better-adapted  to  juvtollc 
minds,  we  never  remember  to  have  fcen.  Among  the  biographi" 
Ciz/ articles  v^e  perceive  fome  that  have  never  appeared  before  in 
any  fhape,  and  many  that  have  only  been  publifhed  in  voluminous 
colleftions,  to  which  yf^ung  perfoas  do  not  often  find  accefs. 

London, Aeview for  Augvfi  1799* 

*'  Mr.  Butler  modeflly  reftrains  the  ufe  of  the  volume  to 
young  ladies,  among  whom  his  engagements  feem  principally  to 
lie ;  but  we  fee  no  reafon  why  it  may  not  be  equally  ferviceable  to 
young  gentlemen. 

*•  We  are  much  plcafed  with  the  author's  mode  of  arrangement, 
which  difplays  originality  and  tafte,  and  is  likely  to  have  the 
happiefl  effeft  in  imprcfling  on  tender  minds  a  remembrance  of 
ibme  of  the  moll  remarkable  events  in  facred  and  profane  hillory, 
particularly  that  part  of  the  latter  which  relates  to  our  own  country. 

•'  Embracing  fo  many  various  fubjc£ls,  it  canoQt  rcafonably  be 
expeftcd  that  every  article  will  be  alike  full  and  fatisfaftory  ;  yet 
we- know  not  where  to  name  a  manual  more  replete  with  uicful 
and  entertaining  matter." 

Young  Gentteman  and  Lady's  Magaxinefor  Augujl  1799. 

"  This  is  a  comprehenfive  and  judicious  melangtf  fixing  the 
dates,  and  recording  the  particulars,  of  the  various  events,  places^ 

'  and 
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this  book  is  now  in  the  prefs;  and  will  be  pub1i(hed  as 
Ipeedily  as  the  author's  dated  avocations  will  permit. 


IV. 

Exercises  on  the  Globes  •  ;  intcrfberfed  with  hif- 
torical,  biographical,  chronological,  mytnological,  and 

mifcellaneous 


and  perfons,  occurring  in  hidory,  from  tht  creation  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  author,  by  ap|>ropriating  circumftances  to  every  Jay  in 
the  year^  has  rendered  it  an  agreeable  as  weH  as  ufeful  diary  of 
interefting  and  important  information  ;  and  a  copious  index,  which 
refers  to  every  name  in  the  work,  adds  much  to  its  utility." 

European  Mag,  for  Avgifft  1799*  p.  11 2* 

**  Mr.  Butler  has  here  fcle^ed  fome  of  the  moft  intercfting 
events  of  modern  hiftory  ;  and  arranged  them  aceording  to  the  days 
of  th*e  year  on  which  they  happened.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
impr<fling  the  memory^  and  mull  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  young 
mind. 

**  We  recommend  this  ingenious  work  to  m afters  of  fchools  and 
heads  of  families  ;  becaufe  by  its  affiflance  they  can,  with  eafe,  ftore 
•the  minds  of  young  people  with  ufeful  information.  Indeed,  to  per- 
(bns  of  every  defcription,  it  'will  prove  an  acceptable  prefeot,  iijice  it 
furoilhes  materials  for  rational  convcrfatioa. 

Monthly  Vifitorfor  Novfmher  x  799* 

*  **  Mr.  Bu  T  L  s  R  has,  on  former  occafions,  proved  that  he  has 
been  no  idle  attendant  on  the  riling  generation.  He  has,  at  leaft, 
the^  merit  of  having  Hrewed  over  with  flowers  the  fteep  and  thorny 
paths  of  inflru^ion. 

**  This  volume  contains  a  greater  number  of  problems  than  we . 
remember  to  have  feen  before   coUe^ed  :    and  the  examples^   by 
which  each  problem  is  illuftrated,  are  many  and  various. 

M  In  the  part  of  the  work  that  treats  of  the  Celeftial  Qlobe^  the 
remarks  ol  poet«»  mytboh>gii(ls,  and  hiftorians,  concerning  the  various 
cenflellations,  are  introduced*  and,  fometimes,  a  brief  iketch  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  feveral  animals  which  they  reprcfent  ;  together 
with  fome  very  pleafiag  anecdotes. — If  our  limits  would  allow  us,  we 
ihould  have  plcafuie  in  tranficnbins  feme  extra^s  from  this  part  of  the 
volume* 

«It 
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mifccllaiicoas  information,  on  a  new  plan.    The  fourth 
edition,  price  6t.  bound. 

V.     A 


"  It  appears  rather  extraordinary  to  utt  that  a  plaa  of  infimftion 
fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  that  curiofity  which  the  fcience  itfelf 
muft  raife  in  youthful  minds,  has  not  before  occurred  to  writers  on 
this  fuhjeft ;  as,  without  fome  fuch  explanations«  the  varioiit  figures 
on  the  Celeftial  Globe  muft  be  wholly  uninterefling,  becaufc  perleAly 
unintelligible.  The  introdudion  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  with  the 
names  and  powers  of  the  Icttersi  though  but  a  trivial  circumftaoce  in 
itfclf,  is  a  happy  thought, — as  it  enables  the  pupil  readily  to  name 
the  feveral  ftars  by  the  charaAers  afligned  to  them  by  aftronomcn. 

*<  •  The  idea,  allo»  of  introducing  into  fuch  of  the  prablemt  mm 
include  days  of  the  month*  fuch  dayi  at  have  been  marked  by  fume- 
memorable  event,  is  not  only  novel  in  itfelf,  but  ihews,  that,  throogh* 
ouf  his  work,  the  Author  has  kept  in  view  the  purpofe  of  imparting 
general  information,  and  of  famtliarifing  his  pupils  lo  the  *  inteieftini^ 
paths  of  biography  and  hiftory^-paths  in  which,  it  may  be  expeAed* 
they  will  gain,  at  once,  habits  of  virtuCf  and  vigour  of  iaieUcA.'* 

LaJys  Mwitblj  Mmfeum^  Vol.  i.^.  481,  l^c 

**  Mr.  Bu  T  L 1  a  has  happily  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  render 
plain  the  firft  elements  of  geography  and  aftionomy.  Hit  dellnitioot 
are  clear,  and  his  problems  are  lotroduAory  to  each  other;  fo  that  the 
folution  of  them  may  be  tfU€(tA  with  a  greater  degree  of  facility. 

««  The  mifcellaneous  notes  fcattered  throughout  the  volume,  are 
citremely  valuable  ;  they  contain  much  information,  and  will  give 
youth  a  pleafing  infight  into  the  propriety  of  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
conftellations  into  which  the  ftars  are  divided.  Without  fuch  « 
knowledge  the  Heavens  feera  confufed ;  but  when  we  have  attended  to 
the  real  origin  of  the  divifions,  we  ihall  find  that  they  allude  to  fome 
of  the  moft  important  incidents  in  the  page  of  ancient  hiftory.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  firmament  refembles  a  mighty  Rico  an,  where 
the  eye  of  fcience  difcerns  traces  of  wifdom  which,  otherwifci  would 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  in  the  folds  of  obfcurity.  ^' 


ft 


Monthly  Vifitor^  Vol.  xi.  p.  316. 

«  We  have  no  fcruple  in  faying,  that  this  is  one  of  the  beft  books 
of  the  kind  that  have  come  before  us.  It  agreeably  blends  a  great 
deal  of  amufement  with  much  important  inftnidioa,  is  very  ingesi* 
oudy  arranged,  aad,  what  ii  not  iti  leaft  merit,  it  very  neatly 
printed.** 

BrU\Jb  Critic  for  July  1805. 

"The 
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V. 
A   nomerous  CollefUon  of  Akithmetical   Ta- 


**  The  dUa^ic  part  of  thif  work  is  well  arranged  and  perfpicuoufly 
cxprefl*ed ;  and  no  fmall  pains  have  evidently  been  beftowed  in 
garnifliittg  it  with  anecdote,  mlccllaneous  information,  and  poetical 
cxtraAs.  Upoo  the  whole,  Mr.  Butlie  dcferves  well  of  the 
public  for  having  prepared  the  cup  of  ufeful  elementary  knowledge, 
and  at  the  fame  time  tipped  itt  rim  with  honey.'* 

Critical  Rtviexufir  July  1 805, 

«*  This  work  liu  undoubtedly  merit,  and  contains  much  ufeful 
t»formation.*' 

M»nibly  RewewfirSeft.  1805. 

**  This  ingenious  work  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  for 
whom  it  is  defifoed— Young  Ladies.*' 

Mmthlj  Mirfrfor  Sept,  i805« 

**  In  a  judlcioos  mamier  this  Author  has  here,  as  in  his  former 
OToduftions,  contrived  to  blend  amuiement  with  inftrudHon.  The 
Problems  are  mote  numerous  than  in  any  book  of  the  kind  that  we  ' 
luve  beiore  feen,.  and  the  definitions  are  precife  and  eafy  of  compic* 
lienfion.  But,  in  a  manner  that  we  think  peculiar  to  himfelf* 
Mr.  BuTLca  has  contrived  to  interfperfe  fo  much  mifcellaneout 
information  among  the  fcientific  parts  of  his  work,  as  muft  neceflarily 
cultivate  the  mind  and' enlarge  the  ideas  of  the  fair  pupil  on  general 
fubjedts,  while  fte  feems  to  be  ftudying  geography  only.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  thefe  **  Exercifes"  a  very  defirabk  acccffion  to  the 
ftocJL of  fchool  literature." 

London  Revinv^  Entofean  Magtmiite  for  Augufi  iSoi. 

<«  Of  Mr.  BuTLSft*s  *<  Exercifes"  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  book  of  equal  fise,  that  contains 
fo  much  interefting  matter,  colle^d  from  various  fources,  oa.aloMiil 
every  fubje^;  and  always  illuftrative  of  fome  hiftorical  fad,  or 
of  fome  important  invention,  or  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  heroic 
deeds  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Aixm's  Am.  RivitWf  1808}  Vol.  viL 

BLES, 
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-BL  Bs  *,  deiigtied  for  the  ofe  of  Yoang  Ladies.    Price  Sd. 

*  **  Mr.  Bu  T  L  ■  R  hai»  in  this  little  pamphlet,  brought  together, 
with  his  accufiomed  accnracyt  varioas  tables  with  which  it  ii  ncteflary 
that  the  minds  of  (he  youth,  ofbothfexcs,  (hould  be  made  thoroughly 
acquainted.  The  profoundeft  (ciences  have  their  refpedivc  elements 
•—without  a  knowledge  of  which  they  appear  to  be  a  jumble  of  difor* 
der  and  ronfuiion.  In  the  art  of  teaching,  therefore*  the  competent 
tutor  will  pay  due  attention"  to  the  iirft  principles  of  what  he  teaches 
— for  the  foundation  being  once  well  laid,  the  fuperftru&ure  can  be 
raifed  with  pleafure  and  facility.*' 

Mtmibly  Vijitorfor  March  1 8oi  • 

**  Thefe  Tables  comprife  many  ufeful  and  indifpenfabte  articles 
explanatory  of  weights,  meafures,  and  value  of  coins,  over  and  above 
thofe  ufually  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  art  of  arithmetic."  . 

London  Review t  Eurofean  Mag,  for  Junuary  1804. 
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Writing^  Accqunt9«  and  Geog&afhTs 
taught  in  La  diss'  Schools^  by  Meffrs*  BvtleRj 
BouRN^  and  Butler^  Junior^ 


ARITHMETICM. 
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ARITHMETICAL   QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC 

IS  a  fcicncc,  which  explains  the  properties  of  numbers, 
and  (hows  the  method  or  art  of  computing  by  them* 
It  has  five  principal  rules.  Numeration,  Addition^ 
Subtraction,  Multjplication,  and  Division  ; 
and  theft  are  the  foundation  of  all  arithmetical  operations. 
We  have  very  little  information  refpedling  the  origin 
and  invention  of  arithmetic  ;  hiftory  neither  fixes  the 
author  of  it,  nor  the  time  of  its  difcovery.  Some  imagine* 
that  it  muft  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  introdudion 
of  coramerce,  and  afcribe  its  invention  to  the  Tyrians. 
That  it  had  a  much  earlier  introdudlion  into  the  worlds 
however,  even  before  the  deluge-,  we  may  gather  from 
the  following  expreffion  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  as 
mentioned  by  Jude  :  **  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thouiand  of  his  faints."  This  (hows  that,  even  in 
thofe  days,  men  had  ideas  of  very  high  numbers,  and 
computed  them  likewife  in  the  fame  manner,  that  we  do  ; 
namely,  by  tens.  The  direftions  alfo  given  to  Noah, 
concerning  the  dimeniions  of  the  ark,  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  like- 
wife  of  meafures*  When  Rebecca  was  fcnt  away  to 
Ifaac,  Abraham's  fon,  her  relations  wiflied  that  (he  might 
be  the  mother  of  thoufands  of  millions  ;  and  if  they  had 
been  totally  Unacquainted  with  the  role  of  multiplicationj  *  ^ 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  they  could  bare  formed  > 

B  fuch 


s  NUMERATION. 

fuch  a  wi(h.  It  appears  certain^  therefore,  that  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithnietic  were  known^  in 
fome  nations,  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world  ;  though  at 
what  time  they  were  difcovered  or  invented  cannot  now 
be  exadlly  afcertained. 

The  Greeks  were  the  firft  European  people  among 
whom  arithmetic  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, afid  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
reprefent  their  numbers.  The  Romans  followed  a  like 
method,  and,  beiides  charaders  for  each  rank  of  clafles, 
they  introduced  others  for  five,  fifty,  and  &wc  hundred. 
Their  method  is  ftill  ufed  for  didinzuifhing  the  chapters 
of  books  and  fome  other  purpofes.  From  the  Romans 
arithmetic  came  to  us ;  but  the  common  arathmetic  amongft 
us,  which  makes  ufe  of  the  ten  Arabic  figures  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o,' was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  came  into  Europe  from  the  Arabians 
by  way  of  Spain.  The  Arabian^  are  faid  to  have  received 
Xhem  from  the  Indians.  This  moft  perfeA  method  of 
fiipputation  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the 
ten  fingers  of  the  hand,  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  com- 
putatiohs,  before  arithmetic  was  brought  into  an  art.  The 
Eaftern  miflionaiies  afiure  us,  that  to  this  day  the  Indians 
are  very  expert  at  computing  on  their  fingers  without  any 
life  of  pen  or  ink.  And  the  natives  of  Peru  in  South- 
America,  who  do  all  by  the  different  arrangement  of 
grains  of  maize,  .are  faid  to  excel,  both  for  certainty  and 
difpatch,  any  European  with  all  his  rules. 


NUMERATION 

'  I  'EACHES  to  read  or  write  any  propofed  fum,  and  to 
X     find  the  di&rent  value  of  any  given  number  of 
figures* 

EXAMPLES. 

Writedown  in  words  at  length  the  following  numbers : 
i2»  S4,  5ft,  365,  96c,  1008,  1760,  8766,  25020. 

Write 


N. 
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Write  down  in  fignres  the  following  numbers :  Twenty- 
five.  Forty-five.  One  hundred  and  nfty.  Fourthoufand 
and  four.  One  thcufand  eight  liundred  and  ten.  Sixty* 
fix  thoufand.  Seven  millions  two  thoafand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.  £ighty«>four  millions.  Nine  hundred 
and  fix  millions^  four  hundred  and  ten  thoufand^  five 
hundred  and  forty-one. 

No.  1.  Chronology.^— Chronology  is  the  art  of 
fneafuring  and  diftinguiO^ing  time  paft,  and  referring  each 
ev^C  to  the  proper  year.  Its  ufe  is  very  great,  being 
called  one  of  the  ^ )'es  of  hiftory .  Epocha^  in  chronology, 
is  a  term  or  fixed  point  of  time,  whence  fuceeeding  )aears 
are  numbered  or  computed.  That  principally  regarded 
among  Chriftians  is  the  epocha  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
Saviour ;  that  of  the  Mahometans  the  Hegira  ;  that  of  the 
Jews  tire  Creation  of  the  world  ;  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  Olympiads ;  that  of  the  Romans  the  Building 
of  their  city,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Perfians  and  Aflyrians 
the  epocha  of  Nabonaflar  king  of  Babylon,  its  inftitutor, 
746  years  B.  C.  The  building  of  Rome  took  place  753 
years  B.  C.  The  Olympics  or  Olympic  games,  10  famous 
among  the  Greeks,  were  inftitutcd  in  honour  of  Jupiter* 
They  were  h  )!den>  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponneftts,  now  the  Morea,  to  exercife  their  youth  in  five 
kinds  of  combats.  Thofe  who  were  conquerors  in  thefe 
games  were  hig!)Ty  honou/ed  by  their  countrymen.  The 
prize  contended  for  was  a  crown  made  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  wild  pliVe,  appropriated  to  this  ufe.  The  Olympiads 
ended  with  the  year  of  Chrift  440,  making  in  all  364* 
The  Hegira,  or  flight  of  the  impoftor  Mahomet,  the 
founder  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  happened  A.  D.  622*.  The  computation  of 
years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  did  not  begin  to  be  ufed  in 
hiftory  till  the  fixth  century.  The  current  year  of  the 
Chriftian  xra  is  1810. 

iV.  B,  A.  M.  denotes  Anno  Mundi,  the  year  of  the 
world ;  U.  C.  Urbe  condita  (ab,  from,  being  underftood) 
the  building  of  the  city,  /..  e.,  of  Rome ;  B.  C.  before 

*    See  Chron.  and  Blog*  Exer. 

B  2  Chrift; 
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Chrift  ;    A.  C.  Ante  Chriftum,   before  Chrift  ;    A,    D. 
Anuo  Domini^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

No.  2.  SoLAE  Ststbm. — By  the  folar  fyftem  is 
meant  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  (everal  heavenly 
bodies,  which  revolve  roaod  the  Sun,  as  the  centre  <xf 
their  motion,  and  receive  from  it  their  light  and  heat. 
Thefe  celeftial  fpheres  confift  of  planets  and  comets. 
Under  the  denomination  of  comets  arecomprifed  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Gcorgium 
Sidtts,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Vefta.  Ihe  laft  four  have 
been. recently  difcovered.  See  Exercifea  on  the  Globes, 
4th  edition. ' 

Mercury  is  faid  to  be  about  37,ooo,octo  of  miles  from 
the  fun;  Venus  68,000,00a;  the  Earth  95,000,000; 
Mars  i45,ooo»ooo  ;  Jupiter  495,000,000  ;  Satnm 
908,000,000 ;  and  the  Gcorgitim  Sidus  about 
1,800,000,000  of  miles  diftant  from  the  fun. 

The  hourly  motion  of  Mercury  in  its  orbit  is  about 
109^00  miles  ;  Venus  80,000  ;  the  Earth  68,000  ; 
Mars  55,000;  Jupiter  29,000;  Saturn  22,000.  Saturn 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  than  90  times  as  big  as  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit.  According  to  the  fame  calculation, 
Jupiter  is  above  200  times  larger  than  the  earth. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  planets,  and  all  the 
innumerable  hoil  of  heavenly  bodies,  perform  their  courfes 
and  revolutions  with  fo  much  certainty  and  exadlnefs,  as 
never  once  to  fail ;  but,  for  ajmoft  6000  years,  come 
eonftantly  about  to  the  fanie  period,  without  the  difference 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  mmute. 

It  is  alfo  obferved  by  Mr.  Hcrvey,  that  "  it  may  fecm 
unaccountable,  to  an  unlearned  reader,  that  aftronoroers 
ihould  fpeak  fuch  amazing  things,  and  fpeak  them  with 
fuch  dn  air  of  afTurance,  concei'ning  the  diflances  and 
magnitudes,  the  motions^  and  relations  o£  the  heavenly 
bodie"^.  I  would  deiire,^  continues  the  fame  ingenious 
writer,  fuch  a  perfon  to  coniider  the  cafe  of  the  Ecli  rs  cs, 
and  with  what  exa^nefs  they  are  calculated.  They  are 
not  only  foretold,  but  the  very  inftant  of  their  beginning 
is  determined.  The  precife  time  of  their  continuance  ifi  , 
affigned  ;  affigned  almoft  to  the  nicety  of  a  moment,  and 
what  is  ftill  more  furpriiing,  for  the  fpace  of  hundreds  or 
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tfioufands  of  years  to  come*  As  this  is  a  matter  of  faA 
abfolutely  indifputabJe,  it  is  alfo  a  very  obvious  yet  folid 
demonllration,  that  the  principles  of  fcience^  ou  which 
thofe  calculations  proceed,  are  not  merely  conje^re,  or 
precarious  fuppofition,  bat  have  a  real,  a  certain  founda* 
tion  in  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things/' 

How  yaft  His  power,  that  launched  thofe  fliining  orbs 
In  empty  fpace,  and  bade  them  circling  roll 
Their  mighty  rounds,  eclipfing  and  ecTipsM, 
In  myftic  dance;  from  age  to  age  upheld. 
Unerring  in  their  courfeT     Beyond  that  lun. 
Afar,  ten  thoufand  tboufand  fyftems  roll, 
And  countlefs  orbs,  the  feats  of  life  and  joy, 
Revolving  worlds  that  crowd  the  vaft  profound, 
And  dread  Omnipotence  aloud  proclaim, 
fiut  far  tranfccnd  the  reach  cf  human  thought. 
To  fcan  their  diftance,  magnitude,  and  laws. 

Criri£. 

1 

No.  3*  Com BT8.— -Comets  are  defined  to  be  folid 
compaA  bodies,  like  other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the 
fame  laws  of  gravity.  They  move  about  the  fun  in  very 
eccentric  orbits,  and  are  of  a  miich  greater  denfity  than 
our  earth ;  for  fome  of  them  are  heated,  in  every  period, 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or  diflipate  any  fubftance 
known  to  us.  Comets  are  always  attended  with  long 
tranfparent  trains,  or  tails,  ifTuing  from  that  fide  of  them 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  fun  :  that  which  iy)peared 
in  1680  drew  after  it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  computed  to 
be  80,000,000  miles  in  length.  The  ufc  of  the  comet's 
*•  huge  vapoury  train"  is 


-perhaps  to  {bake 


Keviving  moifture  on  the  numerous  orbs 
Thro'  which  his  long  ellipfis  winds;  perhaps 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  funs, 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  "fire. 


Thomson. 


There  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  confiderdble  number  of 
comets  belonging  to  the  folar  fyflem  ;  but  the  pctiods  of 
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three  of  them'  only  are  known  with  any  certainty*.  Thefc 
return  at  intervals  of  75,  129,  and  575  years.  Dr. 
Halley,  at  firft,  fuppofed  the  comets  of  1532  and  1661, 
to  be  oneifcnd  the  fame  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  feemed 
to  retrad^  this  opinion^  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
aftronomers.  They  accordingly  expe^ed  its  return » 
making  an  allowance  for  its  retardation,  in  1789.  Agree- 
ably to  this  conje6)ure,  Dr.  Mafkelyne  had  calculated  that 
it  iftght  be  certainly  expeded  before  the  27th  of  April 
in  that  year.  In  this  inftance,  however,  the  expectation 
of  aftronomers  has  been  difappointed ;  and  it  remains  foi* 
future  obfervation  to  afcertain  the  periodical  return  of 
this  eccentric  planet. 

The  comet  which  appeared  in  1680,  travelled,  when 
neareft  to  the  fun,  with  the  a  mating  velocity  of 
880,000,000  of  miles  in  an  hour.  Its  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fun  is  computed  at  11,200,000,000  of  miles^ 
and  its  leaft  diftance  at  490,000,  at  which  time  it  is  faid 
to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,.  This  cofnet 
approaches;  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  very  nearly  to  the 
orbit  of  our  earth  ;  fo  that, '  according  to  fome  eminent 
philofophersj  it  may,  in  fome  future  revolutions,  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  have  very  confiderable,  if  not  fatal 
effeds  upon  it.  See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit*  airt. 
Comets. 

No.  4.  Fixed  Stars*. — Thefe  are'fd called,  becau/e 
they  always  maintain  the  fame  pofition,  or  relative  dif- 
tance  from  each  other;  their  apparent  diurnal  motion 
being  caufed  folely  by  the  earth's  turning  on  its  axis. 

The  fixed  ftars  arc  fuppofed  to  be  fo  many  funs  equal 
in  dimenfions  to  our  fun,  and  each  ilar  is  held  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  ^yftem^  and  to  have  planets  or  earths  revolving 
round  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  fun  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  many  opaque  bodies  are  illuminated^  warmed > 
and  cherilhed  by  its  light ; 

•     It  is  mortifying,  fays  the  late  famous  French  aftronomer  La 
Lande,  that,   at  prefent,  we  know  not  whether  we  arc  to  reckon  , 
comets  by  hundreds  or  by  thoufands ; — whether  they  return^  or  are 
loft  ia  the  immeniity  of  the  univerCe^ 

Conful^ 
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Confult  with  reafon,  rcafon  will  reply, 
Each  lucid  point  which  glows  in  yonder  fky 
Informs  ^  Jy^em  in  ihe  boundlcfs  fpace, 
And  fills,  with  glory,  its  appointed  place  : 

With  beams  unborrowed  ^brightens  other  Ikies ; 

Ai.d  worlds,  to  thee  unknown,  with  heat  and  life  fupplie^ 

Mathematicians  aflcrt,-  that  Sirius  *,  or  the  Dog  Star, 
is  the  neareft  to  us  of  all  the  fixed  ones  ;  an4  they  com- 
pute its  diilance  p:om  our  earth,  at  2,200,000,000^000 
of  miles.  1  hey  maintain  that  a  found  would  not  reach 
oar  earth  from  Sirius  in  50J000  years  ;  and  that  a  can- 
non*baIl,  flying  with  i^s  ufual  velocitjr,  of  480  miles  an 
hour,  would  confume  523,211  years  in  its  paflage  thence 
Co  our  globe* 

No.  5,  Of  THB  Invention  or  alfhabbtical 
Letters,  and  the  Art  of  Writing.*— Writing  it 
the  art  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  l^y  letters,  or 
charafters  vifible  tqf»ihe  eye.  To  whom  we  arc  indebted 
for  this  admirable  and  ufeful  difcovery,  does  not  appear. 
Many  learned  men  have  fuppofed,  that  the  alphabet  was 
of  divine  origin  ;  and  feveral  writers  have  aiferted,  that 
letters  were  firll  communicated  to  Mofcs  by  God  hirafelf ; 
whilft  others  have  contended,  that  the  decalogue  was  the 
firft  alphabetical  writing.  Again,  many  authors  have  de- 
cide4  m  favour  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bgypt : 


CC 


"  There  firft  the  marble  learn*d  to  mimic  life, 
The  pillar'd  temple  rofe,  and  pyramids, 
Whofe  undecaying  grandeur  laughs  at  time ; 
Birth'plau  of  Letters',  where  the  fun  was  fliown 
His  radiant  way,  and  heavens  were  taught  to  roll." 

Others  have  maintained  the  claim  of  the  Phcsnicians  to 
the  invention  ci*  letters : 

Phoinicians  firft,  if  ancient  fame  be  truA, 
The  facred  myftery  of  letters  knew  : 
They  firft,  by  notes  in  various  lines  defign'd, 
^xprcfsM  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  mind ; 

•  Sec  Excrcifies  on  the  Globes,  4th  edition. 
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The  power  of  words  by  figures  rude  coovey'di 
Aad  ufeful  fcience  evcrlauing  made. 

Rows*s  Lttcan*!  Pharfalia. 

The  Chaldeans  hare  alfo  had  Several  learned  adT0cate9t 
who  have  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  patri^ 
arch  Abraham  ;  and  ^r  Ifaac  Newton,  in  particular, 
admits  that  letters  were  known  in  the  Abrahamic  time  for 
fome  centuries  before  Mofes. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  one  of  thofe  learned  writers, 
who  maintained,  that  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing  ap- 
pears to  be  of  divine  origin  :  in  his  ingenious  Effzy 
on  this  fubjed^,  *he  obferves,  that  the  PhcenicianSi  and 
their  colonics  the  Carthaginians^  fpoke  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, or  a  dialed^  fcarccly  varying  from  the  original ; 
and  that  all  the  languages  in  ufe  among  men,  which  have 
been  conveyed  in  alphabetical  charaSers^  were  the  lan- 
guages of  people  conned^ed  ultimately,  or  immediately, 
with  thofe  who  have  handed  down  >the  earliefl  fpecimens 
of  writing  to  pofterity,  viz.  the  authors  of  the  firft  five 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  which  are  acknowledged  by 
all  to  hty  not  only  the  moft  ancient  compofitions,  but 
alfo  the  moft  ^arly  fpecimens  of  alphabetical  writing,  at 
prefent  exifting  in  the  world. 

Mr.  More,  in  his  fiifay  upon  the  Invention  of  Writing, 
informs  us,  that  the  various  combinations  of  the  24  letters, 
and  none  of  them  repeated  twice,  will  amount  to 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000.  But  Clavius,  the 
Jefuit,  who  alfo  computed  thefe  combinations,  makes 
the  numbers  to  be  but  5,852,616,738,497,664,000. 

No.  6.  Diri'icuLTY  of  apprbhbnding  high 
NuMB-ERs. — As  very  high  numbers  are  fomewhat  difficult 
to  apprehend,  we  naturally  fall  on  contrivances  to  fix 
them  m  our  minds,  and  render  them  familiar:  ^t  not- 
withftanding  all  the  expedients  that  we  can  contrive,  ouc 
ideas  of  high  numbers  are  dill  imperfe^,  and  generally 
far  (hort  of  the  "reality  ;  and  though  we  can  perform  any 
computation  with  exa^nefs,  the  anfwer  that  we  obtain  is 
often  incoqnpletely  apprehended. 

It  may  not  be  amtfs  to  illuftrate,  by  a  few  examples, 
the  extent  of  numbers  which  are  frecfoently  named  without 

being 
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being  attended  to.  If  a  pcrfon  employed  in  telling  money 
reckon  an  hundred  pieces  in  a  minute^  and  continue  at 
work  ten  hours  each  day,  he  will  take  nearly  fevjjnteen 
days  to  reckon  i  ,oco,ooo  ;  a  thoufand  men  would  take 
45  years  to  reckon  i  ,000,000,000,000.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  whole  earth  to  be  as  well  peopled  as  Great-Britain, 
and  to  have  been  fo  from  the  creation,  and  that  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  had  conftantly  fpent  their  time  in  telling 
a  heap  confifting  of  1 ,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
of  pieces,  they  would  hardly  have  yet  reckoned  a  thou* 
fandth  part. of  that  quantity. 

E?:c}\  Brjf.  art*  Jrlthmeiic. 
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TEACHES  to  add  feveral  fums   together  into  one 
whole,  or  total. 


EXAM  PLES. 


,  t 


No.  7.  Creation  of  the  World.  Man,  as  the 
pious.  Hervey  remarks,  being  greatly  beloved  by  his 
Creator,  is  conftituted  mafter  of  this  globe.  The  fields 
are  his  exhauftlefi  granary  :  the  ocean  his  vaft  refervoir. 
The  animals  fpend  their  ftrength  to  difpatch  his  bufinefs  ; 
refign  their  clothing  to  replenifh  his  wardrobe  ;  and  fur- 
render  their  verjr  lives  to  provide  for  his  table  : 

Man,  more  divine,  is  mailer  of  all  tbefe, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat*ry  feas, 
Indued  with  imelleftual  fcnfe  and  foul, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fiih  and  fowl. 

Shaksfeare. 

Fo«  him  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  pow'r, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  fpreads  out  cv'ry  flow'r ; 
Annual  f©r  him,  the  grape,  the  rofe  renew 
The  juice  ncfltarcous,  and  the  balmy  dew; 
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Fdr  him  the  mine  a  thoufand  treafures  brings ;  ^ 

For  him,  health  gulfaes  from  a  thoufand  fprings. 

Pope. 

-  Being  thus  diftinguifhed  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  Al- 
mighty, let  us  diftinguifh  ourfelves  by  our  gratitude. 
Let  it  be  our  undivided  aim,  to  glorify  him,  who  has 
been  at  fo  much  expence  to  gratify  us  :  and,  in  particular, 
let  ingenuous  youth  hence  learn  <'  to  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth." 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  creation  took  place 
in. the  fpring*  ;  and  Milton,  ih  faying  that  the  Pleiades 
danced  before  the  fun  at  the  creation,  plainly  intimates 
the  fame  fentiment,  becaufe  the  conftellation  Taurus  (in 
whofe  neck  the  Pleiades  are  fituared)  rifes  about  ^c. 
vernal  equinox  ;  hence  thofe  feven  flars  are  called  by  the 
Latins  Vergiliie^     See  Exer,  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

According  to  moft  chroQologers,  the  world  was  created 
4004  years  fi.  C. ;  how  old  is  it  this  prefent  year  1810? 
Anf,  5814  years. 

No.  8,  De  l  xxg  e.— The  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  'ex- 
cepting Noah  and  his  family,  were  dcftroycd  for  their 
wickednefs  by  a  flood.  This  direful  event  is  defcribed  in 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters  of  Genefis ;  Noah  being, 
as  the  facred  hiftorian  relates,  *'  a  juft  man  and  perfed  in 
his  generation,  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  and 
was  preferved  in  the  ark,  as  were  alfo  his  family,  and  a 
certain  number  of  beafts  and  birds  to  jreplenifh  the  earth : 

Ofev*rybeafl,  and  bird,  and  infe£)t  fmall, 
Came  fev'ns,  and  pairs,  and  enterM  in,  as  taught 
Their  order  :  laft  the  fire,  and  his  three  fens 
With  their  four  wives. 

Mean  time  down  ruih*d  the  rain 
Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  fecn  ;  the  floating  veflel  fwum 
Uplifted,  and  fccurc  with  beaked  prow 
.  Kode  tilting  o'er  the  waves  ;  all  dwellingS'elfe 
Flood  overwhelm'd,  and  them  with  all  thei^omp 
Deep  under  water  rolPd, 

MII.TON. 
•    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exefii  ^[th  edit.  Sept.  1,  5508  B.  C, 
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.  Upon  the  affuaging  of  the  waters;  the  ark  "  faft  on 
the  top  of  fome  high  mountain  fix'd* ;"  and  Noah  went 
forth  and  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah;  receiving  from  the 
Lord^  at  the  fame  time^ 

A  cov'nant  never  to  dcftroy 
The  earth  a^ain  by  flood,  nor  let  the  (ea 
Surpafs  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world* 

Milton. 

The  token  of  this  covenant  was  the  "  triple-colour'd 
bow,"  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  did  not  appear  before  the 
deluge ;  the  earth  prior  ro  that  aera  being  watered  daily  by 
a  thick  mifi,  and  confequently  there  could  be  naturally  no 
^j<2/»^cw,.  which  is  made  by  the  refraftion  of  the  fun's  rays 
in  the  drops  of  falling  rain  ;  a  difcovery  which  wtf  owe  to 
the  immortal  Newton  :  /      ^ 

Mean  time  refrafled  from  yon'  eaftern  cloud, 
Beftxiding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immenfe,  and  every  hue  unfolds, 
In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  Iky. 
Here,  awful  Newton  I  the  dTiQblviog  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  fun,  thy  fliow'ry'prifm, 
And  to  the  fage-inilru^ked  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  difclofed 
From  the  white-mingling  maze* 

Thomson* 

There  are  alfo  occafionally  lunar  rainbows*  The  moon, 
fays  Mifs  Williams,  when  we  were  on  the  mountains  of 
Claris,  rifing  behind  us  fuddeifly,  threw  her  bright  bea^ms 
on  an  immenfe  vaporous  mafs  of  pitchy  dark  clouds,  and 
prefented  to  our  gaze  a  perfeif^  rainbow,  chailened  in  its 
colours  by  the  foft  refle^on  of  lunar  light  i**  See  Chron. 
and  Biog.  £xer«  Sept*  lo,  1802* 

•  The  elevated  fpot  on  which  the  ark  refted  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Ararat  in  Armenia  ;  fometimes  called  the  Gordyaean  mountain. 
It  is  fituated  weft  of  the  Cafpian'fea,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Eriyan,  the  capital  of  Perfian  or  Greater  Armenia, 

f    Tour  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii.  p.  67% 
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Solar  rainbows  in  our  latitude  arc  only  fccn  in  tlic 
roomings  and  evenings,  when  the  fun  is  not  much  more 
than  forty-two  degrees  high.     In  the  more  nordiern  lati-' 
tudes,  where  the  meridian  fun  is  not  more  than  forty-two 
degrees  high,  they  are  alfo  vifible  at  noon. 

As  the  antediluvian  world  perifhed  by  the  flood,  fo 
ihall  the  prefent  world,  which  we  inhabit,  be  dellroyed 
by  fire;  and  fomc  eminent  aftronomers  have  imagined, 
that  a  comet  will  be  the  inftrument  of  this  dreadful  con- 
flagration \  when,  as  Shakfpeare  emphatically  exprelfes  it. 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  .folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  loall  diflblve  ; 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrtck  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Or,  agreeably  to  language  fti II  more  awful,  Tbehea'vens 
hetng  on  fire  Jhall  he  diffhl*ved,  and  the  elements  Jhail  melt 
njiftth  ferment  heat »     2  Pet.  iii.   12. 

The  deluge  happened  ^356  years  B.  C,  ;  how  long  is 
that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?     An/,  4166  years. 

No.  9.  The  Calling  op  Abraham*.— Abraham, 
the  father  and  flock  whence  the  faithful  fprong,  was  the 
fon  of  Terah.  He  was  defcended  from  Noah  by  Shcm, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea  +.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  1 75  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  cave  of 
MachpeJah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah  his  firft  wife.  Mach- 
pelah  was  near  Hebron,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
fouthward  of  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  Jerufalem  was 
afterwards  built. 

•  Abraham  denotes  a  father  of  a  great  multitude :  his  former 
same  Abram,  (See  Gen.  itvii.  5.)  an  high  father. 

4.  Chaldea,  taken  in  a  larger  fenfe,  included  Babylonia ;  as  in  tht 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  In  a  reftrided  fenfe,  it  denoted 
a  province  of  Babylonia,  towards  Arabia  Dcferta ;  called  in  fcripture. 
The  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  Ur  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
r.ear  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32  degrees  of  North  lat.  The 
province  of  Mefopotaqfiia,  a  tra£t  of  land  which  lay  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  is  fometimes  confounded  ^ith  Chaldea. 
That  ibme  part  of  Mefopotamia  was  occupied  by  the  Chaldeans* 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  A^s  vii.  2y  4.  See  the  author's  Scripture 
Maps*  -  .         .  ' 

Abraham 
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Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  {killed  in  many 
'  fciences,'  and  to  have  written  feveral  books.  Jofephua 
informs  us,  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and, 
geometry  ;  and,  according  to  other  writers,  he  inftru6led 
the  Phcenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians^  in  ailronomy, 
Thi$  illuflrious  patriarch,  who,  for  his  faith,  piety,  and 
©bedlence,  was  honoured  with  the  high  titles  of  the 
'*  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  friend  of  pod,"  was 
called  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  people  1921  years  B.  C« 

Him  God  the  Mod  High  vouchfafed 
To  call  by  vifion  from  his  father's  houfe, 
Hrs  kindred  and  faife  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  did  fliow  him,  and  from  him  did  raife 
A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  ihower 
His  benediction ;  fo  that  in  his  feed 
All  nations  of  the  earth  were  blefs'd. 

Milton, 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft-Indies^  not  only 
Chriilians  and  Mahometans,  but  even  the  Indians  and 
Infidels,  have  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  and  fpeak  highly  in  commendation  of  him. 

How  long  has  the  calling  of  Abraham  preceded  the 
prefent  year  1810?     An/.  3731  years.j 

No.  10.  Sketch  OF  the  History  of  Moses*.—. 
KJofes,  the  great  Jewifti  legiflator,  was  the  fon  of  Amram 
and  Jochebcd,  of  the  tribe  of,  Levi.  He  wis  bom  in 
Egypt,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Africa.  In  cdnfequence  of 
a  murderous  cdLft  iflued  by -the  tyrant  a^d  perfecator 
Pharaoh +,  king  of  that  country,  he  was,  Ihortly  after 
his  nativity,  expofed  upon  the  river  Nile«  in  an  ark  of 

*  The  name  Mofes.  imports  beiog  drawn  up,  or  taken  out  of  the 
water.     Exodus  ii.  lO. 

+  As  juftice  fhould  be  done  even  to  a  tyrant,  iwc  fhall  quote  a 
remark  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jortin's  refpeding  Pharaoh.  •«  This 
defpot  (fays  that  learned  writer),  tyrant  and  perfecutor  as  he  was, 
ncrer  compelled  the  Hebrews  to  forfake  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  adopt  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Such  improvements  in  perfecu- 
tiony  adds  that  great  maoy  were  refervcd  for  Cbrifiians! ! !  ** 

bulraihes* 
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buirufhes  *•  From  this  periloas  iituation  he  was  refcued 
by  the  humane  daughter  of  the  roercilefs  defpot,  who' 
*'  took  him  up,  and  nourifhed  him  for  her  own  fon,  and 
he  became  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians^ 
and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."  See  Exodus  ii. 
and  A^  vii.  21,  22. 

About  the  8cth  year  of  his  age,  Mofcs,  after  perform? 
ing  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt j  quitred  that  kingdom 
with  600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children,  who  all  mi»- 
culoufly  pafled  through  the  Red  Sea  ; 

Whofe  waves  o'erthrew  1 

Bufirist  and  his  Memphian;^  chivalry 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  purfued 
Th^  fojourners  of  Gofiicn^,  who  beheld 
From  the  fafe  fiiore  their  floating  carcafcs 
And  broken  chariot-wheels  |). 
,  Milton. 

Having  thus  experienced  the  divine  interpoiition,  the  i 
Ifraelites  traverfed  •'  the  wild  defer t,"  and  arrived  at  ^ 
Mount  Sinai,  where 

Godhimfelf 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets  found, 
Ordain'd  them  laws ;  part  fuch  as  appertain 
To  civil  juftice,  part  religious  rites 
Of  facrifice,  informing  them,  by  types 
And  ihadows,  of  that  deftin'd  feed  to  bruife 
The  ferpent,  by  what  means  he  fhould  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance. 

Milton. 

*    BybuIruAcs  is  fuppbfed  to  be  meant  the  papyrus,  a  reed  which 
grew  in  the  river  Nile,  with  which  they  made  (hips  or  (loops.     See        1 
.     Ifaiah  zvin.  2. 

f    Bufiris  is  a  name  which,  was  borne  by  many  Egyptian  princes. 

%  Memphis  was  a  celebrated  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Weftern  banks 
of  (he  Nile ;  in  its  neighbourhood  the  famous  pyramids  were  builu 

^  Goflien  was  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  ^rtion  in  the  diftriA  of 
Kamefis,  which  bordered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  tieliopoUs. 
It  was  given  by  Jofeph  to  his  father  and  brother.     Gen.  xlvi.  1 1. 

II  In  commemoration  of  tbisfignal  deliverance,  Mofes  compofed 
a  fong  (fee  Exodus  ch.  xv.),  which  has  been  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world|  and  is  juftly  adttircd  for  its 
(ublisllty.  j 

In  '    ! 
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In  Mofes,  fays  Dr.  Hunter  (Sacred  BiographyJ,  we 
have  a  bright  example  of  genuine  patriotifm*  That  moft 
refpeftable  quality  appeared  in  him  early,  and  (hone  moft 
confpicuoufly  at  lail.  When  he  was  come  to  years,  he 
refused  to  be  called  the  fon  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;. 
choofing  rather  to  fuiFeraffiiftion  with  the  people  of  God^ 
than  to  enjoy  theplcafures  of  (in  for  a  feafon.  For  Ifrael's 
fake,  he  was  willing  to  encounter  a  thoufand  dangers,  to- 
endure  a  thoufand  hard(hips.  For  them  iie  braved  the 
wrath  of  a  king ;  for  them  he  laboured,  fafted,  prayed ; 
in  their  fervice  was  his  life  fpent,  ai>d  his-dying  breath 
was  poured  out  in  pronouncing  bleflings  upon  them. 

The  compofitions  of  Mofts  appear  to  be  the  oldeft 
writings  in  th^  world  : 

He  firft  taught  the  chofcn  feed. 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  heav'ns  and  earth 
Rofe  out  of  chaos. 

Mofes  received  the  decalogue  1491  years  B.  C.  How 
long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?     AnJ,  3301. 

No.  It.  Siege  op  Trot. — Troy  was fituated  on  a 
fmall  eminence  near  mount  Tda  in  Afia^  ^at  the  diftance  of 
about  four  I  miles  from  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  iiege  of  this  place,  which  is  the  moft  famous^  though 
not  the  longeft*,  of  any  among  the  ancients,  was  under* 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  whon>  Paris,  the 
fon  o{  Priam  king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the 
houle  of  Menelaiis  her-bufband,  king  of  Sparta.  All 
Greece  combined  to  revenge  the  caufe  of  this  prince ; 
and  Agamemnon^  brothejr  of  the  injured  Menelaiis,  was 
chofen  general  of  the  confederate  forces.  After  the  jSegc 
of  Troy  had  been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Greeks^  who  immediately  deftroyed  it  by 
conflagration,  and  put  fuch  ol"  the  inhabitants^  as  could  not 
efcape  by  flight,  to  the  fword,  or  carried  them  away  cap- 
tive.  It  Is  not  certain  whether  Troy  w^s  fubdued  by  force, 

*  The  (iege  of  Tyre,  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  lailed  13  years  ;  and 
that  of  Acoth,  by  PfamineticuS}  89  years. 

ftratageiQ> 
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ftratagem,  or  treachery.  All  agree  that  it  was  taken  by 
night,  and  the  poets  maintain  that  the  Greeks  made 
themfelves  maRers  of  it  by  artifice.  They  are  faid  to 
have  made  a  .wooden  horfe  capable  of  containing  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  armed  men ;  this  they  filled  with  the 
choiceft  of  their  army^  and  then  pretended  to  raife  the 
fiege  ;  upon  which- the  credulous  Trojans,  at  the  inlliga- 
tion  of  one  Sinon,  a  cr-afty,  perjured  .Greek,  brought 
this  fatal  animal,  which  the  author  of  Hudibras  hu- 
iDoroully  ftyles  •*  The  Trojan  mare  in  foal  with  Greeks," 
into  the  city  ;  and  in  the  night  the  encioled  heroes  ruGicd 
out,  ,and  opened  the  gates  to  their  companions,  who  had 
returned  from  the  place  of  their  concealment.  The 
wooden  horfe  was  fabricated  by  Epeus. 

The  facking  of  Troy  happened  1 184  years  B.  C.  How 
long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?     Anf,  29Q4  )'cars. 

JV.  B.  The  misfortunes  of  Troy  have  furnilhed  the 
fubjeft  of  the  twi)  moft  perfeft  epic  poems  *  in  the  world, 
namely,  the  Iliad'  and  the  Odyssey,  written  by 
Homer,  a  celebrated  Greek,  who  flourifhed  about  340 
years  after  the  fiege,  and  is  commonly  accounted  a  native 
of  Smyrna. 

The  fubjcft  of  the  Iliad  Is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  which 
proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Greeks  when  b^iieging  Troy.  The 
Ody (Tey  recounts  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulyfles, 
after  the  facking  of  that  city.  The  fame  interefting  ftory 
has  likewife  fuppHcd  fome  of.  the  mod  fplendid  materials 
for  Virgil's  admirifL>}e  poem  of  the  ^Eneid,  written  in 
honour  of  ^neas.     See  Virgil,  IncJex.  ' 

Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  fond  of  Homer  that  he 
generally  placed  his  compofitions  under  his  pillow^  with 
his  fword  ;  and  he  carefully  depofited  the  Iliad  in  one  of 
the  richeft  calkets  of  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  whom  he 
had  conquered  ;  obferving,  that  the  moft  perfeA  work  of 
human  jgenius  ought  to  be  prefcrved  in  a  box  the  moft 
valuable  and  precious  in  the  world. 

HoMBR,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  arc  confidered  at 
the  three  grcateft  poets  that  ever  lived  : 

'  *  An  epic  poem  is  an  heroic  poem  reciting^ fome  great  and  fignal 
tranfa^tions  of  a  hero.  Thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  Gieru- 
falemme  of  TafTo,  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton,  and  the  Henriade  of 
Voltaire,  are  the  principal  poems  of  the  ^pic  kind*  See  Chron.  and 
'og.  Exer.  4th  edit*    art,  XJoplbck* 

Thrcs 
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Three  poets  in  three  diftant  a^es  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  dtd  adorn. 
The  firft  in  majefly  of  thought  furpafsM, 
The  next  in  gracefulncfs  :  in  both  the  laft. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  a  third  (he  join*d  the  other  two, 

Drydbk, 

The  late  Dr.  JohnfoOt  though  he  wa^.  ftrongly  prc- 
jodiced  againft  MUton  on  account  of  his  political  opinions> 
yet  thought  fo  highly  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  Paradife 
Loft,  that  he  fays  of  him,  "  He  was  born  for  whatever 
is  arduous;  and  his  work  is  not  the  greateft  of  heroic 
poems,  only  becaufeit  is  not  the  firft  ;"  evidently  ranking 
him  above  Virgil. 

No.    12.        JXRUSALBM      TAKEN     BT     NeBUCHAD- 

MfezzAR.— -Njebuchadnezzar,  king of  Baby lou,  took 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  *  by  ftorm,  a^d  made  a  terrible 
daughter  of  the  inhabitants.'  Zedekiah's  two  fons  were, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  orders,  killed  before  their  father'a 
face,  with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judah. 
Zedekiah  himfelf  had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
prifoh.  The  city  and  temple  were  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  all  the  fortifications  demolifhed,  5  88  years  B.  C.  How 
lone  is,  that  ago  this  pfefent  year  1810  ?.  Anf,  2398  years. 
JV.  B»  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
the  three  young  Hebrews  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  who  with  an  invincible  courage  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  king's  impious  commands  refpe^ing  the 
worihip  of  the  golden  image,  were  miruculoufly  preferved 
in  the  roidft  of  th^  burning  fiery  furnace  +.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Jews  had  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon  fome 
yean  before  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufaldm  j:.  Among  the 
captives  were  Daniel  and  Ezekiel. 

No.    13.      Babylon   taken    by    Cyrus, The 

taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  ancient 


*     2  Kings  XXV.   1,  &c.  Jer.  xxxix  and  lii. 
f     Dan.  iii.     \     2  Kings  xxiv.  10,  &c. 
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hiftory  ;  and  the  principal  circumftances  by  which  it  wa* 
attended,  were  long  befbrc-minutcly  foretold  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  pious  Rollin,  in  his  hillory  of  CyiH^s  *, 
has  remarked  on  this  occafion,  ••  that  nothing  can 'be 
more  proper  to  raifc  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for 
religion^  and  to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity »  than 
to  obferve  with  what  cxadnefs  he  reveals  to  his  'prophets 
the  principal  circumftances  of  ihe  belieging  and  taking  of 
this  famous  city,  not  only  many  years,  but  feveral  ages 
before  it  happened."  Prophecy^  is  in  faft  a  permanent 
nniracle  on  earth  :  a  voice  which  fpeaks  from  heaven,  and 
proclaims  its  author  to  all  nations  and  ages. 

The  predictions  refpedting  the  total  rum  and  dcftni6Hon 
of  this  proud  and  triumphant  capital,  which  had  fo  long 
opprefTed  the  eajrth,  and  fhed  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants, 
may  be  read  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel^  and 
particularly  Ifaiah,  who  has  compofed  an  ode  on  the  occa« 
fion>  which,  as  the  ineejciious  writei^  juft  quoted  remarks, 
for  elegance  of  difpoiition,  fublimity  of  fentiment,  bold* 
nefs  of  colouring,  beauty  and  force  of  exprcflion,  ftands  . 
unrivalled  among  all  the  monuments  of  genius  which 
antiauity  has  tranfmitted  to  modern  times. 

Tne  prophetic  dcnunciatiois  were  executed  upon  Baby- 
lon (which  was  the  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  and 
iitiiated  upon  the  river  Euphrates)  by  Cyrus,  538  years 
B.  C.  juft  50  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  deftroyed 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  and  her  temple.  How  long  is  that 
ago  this  prelent  year  1810  ?  Anf,  2348  years. 

> 
No.  14.  Destruction  of  Diaka's  Temple. — 
The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus,  in  Alia,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Archipelago,  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Tliis  famous  building  was 
erected  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Afiatic  ftates,  and 
Ct  EsiPHON  was  the  chief  architect.  Pliny  fays  that  220, 
but  others  aflert  that  400  vears  were  employed  in  comi 
pleting  it.  The  riches  which  were  in  the  temple  were" 
immenfe,  and  the  goddefs  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was 
worfliipped  with  the  moft  awful  folemnity.  This 
ftupendous  ftrudture  was  confumed  by  confliagration  the 

*    Ancient  Hill.  vol.  ii. 
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night  of  Alexander's  nativity,  by  an  obfcure  individuaT 
named  Eratostratus,  who  CDnfefled  on  the  rack, 
that  the  fole  /native  which  had  prompted  him  to  deftroy 
fo  magnificent  an  edifice,  was  the  defire  of  tranfmitting 
his  name  to  future  ages«.  In  the  clofe  of  a  tra^,  entitled^ 
••  Obfervations  on  Pliny's  account  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus/'  publifhed  in  the  nth  volume  of  the 
Archa^ologia,  this  temple  is  compared  with  the  caihedral 
of  St.  Paul,  at  London^  which  is  confeiled  to  be  inferior  i. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  allowed  to  be  the  only  modern 
building  which  may  claim  a  pre-eminence. 

Eratoftratus  fet  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  356  years 
B.  C.  How  long  did  the  conflagration  of  this  temple 
precede  the  current  year  1810  ^  jin/,  2166  years. 
.  N.  B.  The  wonders  of  the  world,  jjopularly  focalled* 
were,  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  the  maufoleym*  ere^cd  by 
Artemifia  for  her  hufband  Maufolas,  king  of  Caria,  a 
diftriA  of  Afia  Minor,  of  which  HalicamaiTus  was  the 
capital ;  the.  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus ;  the  coloflus  ar 
Rhodes ;  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon ;  the 
ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  by  Phidias,  at  Elis,  in  the 
Peloponnefus  ;  and  the  pharos  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
on  the  fmall  ifland  of  Pharos  -h  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria. 
Inftead  of  two  of  thefe,  (bme  reckon  the  palace  ©rCyrus,. 
and  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

No.  15.  Sie^E  OF  SAauNTUM. — ^The  unfortunate 
Saguntum  was  fituated  on  the  fpot  where  Morviedr-o  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  now  flauds.  This  brave  city  is  famous 
in  hiftory  for  the  dreadful  fiege  that  it  fuftaincd  219 
years  B.  C.  ;  when  the  heroic  citizens,  after  exerting 
incredible  afts  of  valour^  chofe  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  their  city  rather  than  furrender to  Hannibal,  the 

*  Hence  all  other  magaificefit  fepulchref  auui  tomlx  have  received 
the  fame  name. 

t  The  Pharos  was  180  cubits  or  360  ftet  in  height.  I^t  was 
built  for  th^  dire^ion  of  the  (hipping  to  Alexandria,  which  is  on  a  flat 
without  any  hili  or  rifin?  ground  to  point  out  a  courfe  for  the  vefTels. 
This  appellation  has  been  dnce  occaiibnally  •  given  to  feveral  other 
edifices,  which  have  been  conftruAcd  to  dire^  the  courfe  tff  failors, 
cither  with  lights  or  by  fignais. 

*  famous, 
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famous  Carthaginian  general.     Such  inftances  of  patn- 
otifm  will  be  the  fubjeA  of  praife  tiU  tinie  ihall  be  no    * 
more. 

Their  vail  applaufc  ihall  reach  the  flarnr  frame. 
No  years,  no  ages,  fhall  obfcure  their  fame, 
And  earth's  laft  end  fhall  hear  their  darling  name. 

ViDA. 

How  long  has  that  tragical  event  pre<^ed  the  prefent 
year  1810?     Anf.  2029  years. 

No.  16.  SiEGB  OP  NuMANTiA.— -Namantia  was 
fituated  near  Soria  in  Old  Caftile>  Spain^  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  long  war  which  it  maintained  againft  the  Romans. 
Scipio  Africanus  befieged  this  famous  city  133  years  B.  C; 
when  the  magnanimous  inhabitants »  after  a  lone  confli^ 
againft  the  extremity  of  famine  and  thedefpair  ot  fuccour» 
fignalized  their  love  of  Libbrty  by  fetting  fire  to  their 
houfcsy  and  perifliing  in  the  flames : 

A  patriot-people,  who  death'^  terrors  fcom'd  : 
The  willing  vi£lims  to  a  virtuous  name, 
All  periih  greatly,  not  to  live  with  fhame. 
Well  is  their  famine  paid,  and  well  their  flame. 
Which  blazes  ftill  the  diftant  theme  of  fame." 

How  long  has  that  heroic  event  preceded  the  current 
year  1810?     AnJ.  1943  years. 

No.  17.  Battle  of  Ma r at h on. — Marathon  was 
a  village  of  Attica,  about  ten  miles  from  Athens.  In  the 
adjacent  plains  the  Athenians,  with  only  10,000  men*, 
commanded  by  the  heroic  Miltiadbs^  defeated  Datis 
at  the  head  of  100^00  Perfian  infantry,   and  10,000 

*  This  is  the  ufual  numbrr  afligned  the  Athenians;  but  Mr. 
Mitford,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Greece,  fuppofes  it  probable,  that  the 
Athenian  army  amounted  to  £Q,ooo  free  men,  and  an  equal  number 
of  arm'ed  (laves. 

Some  authors  alfo  ftate  the  Perfian  army  at  300,000 ;  others 
600,060,  and  raife  their  lofs  in  the  expedition,  aixijn  the  battle,  to 
300,000  men. 

horfe. 
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horfe.  Five  Athenian  generals^  and  about  soo  citizens, 
perilhed  in  the  engagement.  The  Periians  loft  6000  of 
their  braveft  troops. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  has  often  defcrvedly  filled 
the  page  of  the  hiftorian.  Never  had  fo  fmall  a  body  of 
forces  overcome  fo  great  an  hoft.  Their  fplendid  achieve- 
ments and  extraordinary  fuccefs,  infpired  the  Greeks 
with  an  enthufiafm  of  valour^  and  are  confidered  by 
Plato  as  the  fource  and  original  caufe  of  their  future 
conquefts  and  vi^ories.  The  terror  of  the  Pcrfian  power, 
hitherto  fo  formidable,  was  diflipated.  The  Greekf 
were  taught,  from  fuccefs,  to  know  their  own  ftrength, 
and  to  tremble  no  more  at  the  name  of  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  conquered.  On  all  following  occasions  of 
importance,  the  orators  recalled  the  field  of  Marathon 
to  the  remembrance  of  their  countrymen,  and  held  up 
MiLTiADEs  and  his  victorious  troops  to  view,  in  order 
to  infpire  them  with  a  paflion  for  glory,  and  the  emulation 
of  their  anceftors. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  490  years  B.  C. 
How  long  b  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?  Anf.  2300 
years. 

No.  18.  Battlb  of  Lbuctra.— LeuAra  was  a 
village  of  Bceotia  ♦,  a  country  of  Greece,  now  forming 
a  part  of  Livadia,  in  European  Turkey.    Here  the  brave 

*  Bceotia  was  ftigmatized  for  its  foggy  atmofphere  and  the  dulnei^ 
of  its  inhabitants :  there  were,  however,  many  illuilrious  exceptions 
to  their  general  charader ;  for  Democritus,  Heilod,  Pindar,  Epaml* 
Rondas,  and  Plutarch,  were  all  Boeotians. 

Hence,  all  the  virtues  of  exalted  mind, 
Virtues  that  ble(s  and  dignify  mankind, 
Thefe  fons  of  wifdom  prove,  may  live  sind  die 
The  damps  inhaling  of  a  hazy  (ky. 

JuvsNAL,  by  Mr.  Wakefiild. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Cor  inn  a  was  alfo  a  Boeotian, 
having  been  bom  at  Tanagra,  a  famous  town  in  that  diftridl. 
She  obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prise,  in  which  Pindar  was  one 
of  her  competitors  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  her  perfonal  charms  greatly 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  her  rivals.  See  £xer.  en  the  Globes, 
art.  Lyre,  and  Tanagnu 

2  Efaminondai 
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£pAMixoKDAS»  thf  Theban  general,  in  cofijun^on 
with  his  ilhiftrious  friend  Pblop i  d  as,  obtained  a  famoas 
vi^ory  over  the  fuperior  force  of  Cleombrotas,  king  of 
Spar,ta,  who  was  (lain  in  the  engagement,  together  with 
^ooo  of  his  fubje^ls  and  allies;  while  the  iofs  on  the  part 
of  the  Thebans  was  only  300  men.  Never  had  the 
Spartans  received  foch  a  blow.  The  defeat  was  difgrace ; 
and  the  Iofs  of  this  battle  was  the  Iofs  of  all  they  held  dear, 
of  a  charafter  for  pre-eminont  bravery,  which  ihey  hacl 
acquired,  and  hitherto  fopported. 

From  this  period  the  Spartans  loft  the  dominion  of 
"Greece,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  500  years. 
The  battle  of  Lcuftra  was  fought  371  years  B.  C.  How 
many  years  have  intervened  between  that  period  and  the 
prefeflt  year  1 8 ;  o  ?     Anf^  2181  years. 

No,  19.  B^iTTLB  OF  Mantinba. — "  Fair  Man- 
tinea's  ever  pleafing  fite"  was  in  Arcadia,  Peloponncfus, 
now  the  Morea,  a  peninfula  of  European  Turkey.  This 
place  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  the 

Theban  fagc 
Epaminondas,  firft  and  belt  of  men  1 

who  was  (lain  in  an  engagement  with  the  combined  forces 
of  fe\Tral  Grecian ^ates. 

The  laft  moments  of  the  Theban  general  did  not 
obfcure  the  fplendor  of  a  life,  which  had  been  fpent  in 
thciacquifition  of  knowledge,  in  ads  of  beneficence,  and 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country.  Amid  the  agonies 
of  diiTolution^  his  only  folicitude  was  for  his  own  military 
glory,  and  ^he  profperity  of  Thebes.  «*  Is  my  (hield 
'  lafc  ?  Are  the  Thebans  viAorious  ?"  were  queftions  that 
he  repeated  with  the  atmoft  ankiety.  Viewing  hisfhield, 
which  was  brought  to  him,  and  being  informed  that  the 
Spartans  wex-e  defeated,  a  gleam  of  joy  prevailed  for  a 
moment  over  the  languor  of  death  ;  *'  Mine,"  faid  he, 
**  is  a  glorious  d^arture ;  I  die  in  the  arms  of  viftory  ; 
tell  me  not  that  I   am  childlefs^,   for  Leuctra  and 

Manttnba 


r^PPh! 


In  the  midflflHjhgcneral  afflidion,  one  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends  cichimedi^Hph !   £pamiaondas»   you  are  dying,  and  we 

(hall 
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Mantinia    are  immortal  children."     He  then  com- 

» 

mandcd  the  javelin  to  be  extrad^ed,  which  he  knew-  was 
to  occafion  his  immediate  deajth»  and  expired  in  the  arms, 
and  amid  the  groans,  of  hi«  Airrounding  friends.  His  body 
was  depofited  m  the  field  of  battle,  wliere  a  moi\umcnf  10 
his  memory  remained  to  the  time  of  Paufanias.* 

With  Epaminondas  expired  the  fplendor  of  the  Theban 
name.  For  to  him,  and  to  his  friend  Pelopidas  +,  the 
famous  '*  Theban  Pair,"  that  obfcure  republic  owed  the 
pre-eminence  i^had  acquired  in  Greece. 

The  battle  of  Mantinea  was  fought  about  363  years 
B.  C.  How  long  is  that  ago  this  preient  year  1810? 
j^/t/,  2173  years. 

No.  2o,  Battlk  or  Thermopylae.-— Ther- 
«iopyla;  was  a  narrow  defile  leading  from  Tleffaly  into 
Locris  and  Phocis,  diftrids  of  Greece,  and  flbw  part  of 
European  Turkey.  It  had  a  large  ridge  of  Wgh  moun- 
tains on  the  Weil,  and  the  Enripus,  » ftrait  which  fepa- 
ratcs  the  ifland  of  Negrcpont  from  the  contiicnt,  ,on  the 
£aft,  with  deep  and  dangerous  roarihes^  being  in  the'  mofb 
confined  part  only  2.^  feiet  in  breadth.  This  pafs  obtained 
its  name  from  the  adjacent  hot  fprings^  and  i^as  confidere4 


Ihall  lofe  you  entirely,  without  a  hope  remaiiung<rf^  feeing  you  revive 
in  your  o&pring;  you  leave  us  no  children  behM  you.'* — <*  Yo«i 
are  midakcn,"  replied  Epaminondas  coolly,.  **  I  ifaall  leave 
behind    me  two  immortal  daughters ;   the    via^ry  of  LeuSra  and 

Foiard*t  Lifyof  Epam,  by  Parry, 

When  that  eminent  artift  Michael  Angelo  iras  afked  why  he  did 
not  marry  I  he  anfwered,  that  '*  Painting  was  l^s  wife,  and  his  works 
wer«  his  children.*'     9te  Chron.  and  Biog.  Esfer.  4th.  edit. 

*    See  Dr.  Rutherford's  Aaf.  Hift.  vol.  iiy  p.  525. 

-F  Pelopidas  was  a  famous  general  of  Thebes.  He  ihared  with 
Epaminondas  the  glory  of  the  victory  at  Leu([tra.  He  was  re-ele6led 
thirteen  times  fucceffively^o  fill  the  honourable  office  of  governor  of 
Boeotia.  Pelopidas  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  th^  troops  of  Alexander, 
tyrant  «f  Pbere  (a  town  of  Theflaly],  after  Jie  ha4|liiu^  the  vidlory ; 
364  years  B.  C.  "  ''•^'- 

as 
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as  the  gate  or  opening  into  Greece  *.  Here  it  was  that 
a  fmall  band  of  heroic  Spartans,  comnnanded  by  their 
illuflrious  king  Leon i  das,  glorioufly  repolfed  the  inva- 
ding army  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  confifting  of  more 
than  3,000,000  pf  men.  While  the  Grtai  King,  as  this 
infamous  marauder  tvas  called,  sihxious  and  perplexed  at 
the  inefiedual  endeavours  of  his  myiiads  of  Aaves  to  force 
their  viray  through  the  defile,  knew  not  what  refolution  to 
adopt,  11  deteftable  mifcreant  named  Epialtn^  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  country,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward, 
brought  information  of  another  pafs  over  the  nnodntains 
of  Oeta.  The  Spartans  being  by  this  treacherous 
manoeuvre  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  20,000  Perfians 
in  tlie  rear,  while  the  main  body  alTailed  them  in  the 
front,  it  was  no  longer  poilible  to  refill  the  weapons  of 
furrbunding  multitudes;  and  this  undaunted  band  periihed 
to  the  laft  man,  overwhelmed  rather  than  conquered  by 
the  Perfian  arms. 

Twenty  thbufand  Perfians  fell  in  this  engagement,  and 
among  the  reft  the  two  brothers  of  the  •'  Great  King** 
who  was  thus  taught  that  with  all  the  millions  of  theE^» 
it  might  be  poiTible  to  exterminate  the  Greeks,  but  it  was 
impoffible  to  fubdue  them. 

'Jo  the  memory  of  thofe  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  % 
magnificent  mOflument  was  afterwards  erefled  on  the  fpot 
where  they  fell,  bearing  two  infcriptions ;  one  in  honour 
of  all  thofe  wbo  had  fallen  on  thatoccafion:  the  other, 
to  the  niemory  of  Leon  id  as  and  his  300  Spartans : 

His  fair  rcijawn  (hall  never  fade  away, 
Nor  (hall  tie  tnention  of  his  name  decay. 
Who  gloricus  falls  beneath  the  cdnqueror's  hand, 
For  his  dear  children,  and  his  native  land  t ; 
Though  to  tke  dull  his  mortal  part  we  give, 
His  fame  in  triumph  o'er  the  grave  (hall  live. 

r 

TYRTiEUt, 

The 

*     BiffM^  hot,   or>^lding;    and  vt/^at,   ftraits,  or  narrow 
paiTaget  between  hills. 

f    The  exp(V|R»n  native  country^  it  has  been  well  remarked,  pre* 
feats  iti'elf  to  uic  mind,  decorated  with  many  ideas  from  tht  ward-. 

robe 
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The  fleet  which  accompanied  the  immepfe  land  force 
ttbove  mentioned  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  2000  fail. 
The  only  fuccefsful  operation  of  this  unwieldy  armament 
was  the  capture  and  conilagratio^  of  the  city  of  At  h  e  n<j^ 
which  its  inhabitants  had  previoufly  deferred.  Difgrace 
and  difafter  attended  every  other  moment  of  its  (ho^ 
cxiftence.  ThemIstocleb,  *  with  no  more  than  3 Sq 
fail,  difperfedy  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  deilroyed  the 
fleet  near  the'ifland  of  Sal  am  in,  now  called  Colurl^ 
near  Athens.    Xerxes  ihortly  after  efcaped  from  Greece^ 


tohti  of  imagination.  To  ttW  med  thfiy  have  difgraced  their  coilntryi 
is  the  moft  bitter  of  all. reproaches  ;  to  fay  they  havfe  done  it  hooour^ 
is  the  mod  Toothing  of  all  praife.  The  (imple  fentence,  ^giiing  for 
9ur  country^  contains  all  the* magic  of  eloquence  :  conjuring  iip  the 
ideas  of  protedting  our  property,  our  hftme,  the  abodes  of  our  fore<^ 
fathers,  the  beloved  fcenes  of  our  earltcft  pleafuret  and  firft  afie^ions  | 
It  implies  defending  from  outrage  our  copftitution^  our  religion,  all 
that  is  valuable  and  endearing,  our  friends,  parents,  wives»  and 
children.  The  love  of  our  country  is  mentioned  with  the  love  of 
fame  by  the  Roman  poetf  as  the  feeling  of  a  ^oble  mind  : 

Vincet  amor  patriae,  laudumque  immenfa  cupido* 

The  fair  hopes  of  fame  the  patriot  moVe 

To  fink  the  private  in,  the  public  l&v«. 

PlTf* 

It  not  only  f  xcites -to  virtuous  exertions  during  lih\  butalToidsa 
foothiqj  tecolIeAiwi  in  death  :  , 


A 


-^dulces  moriens  reminifciturArgoSi 


( 


And,*  while  he  caft  to  heav'n  his  fwimming  <ye»» 
Turns  his  laft  thoughts  on  Argos,  as  he  dies. 

*        '  Pitt. 

The  dying  patriot  here  alludtd  to  was  Ahthores^  an  Argive,  who 
"*  fell  in  battle,  in  It^ly,  at  a  gteat  didance  fcom  his  native  landj  which 
Was  a  diftrift  in  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  More&y  in  Turkey,  in 
^urQpek  .    ' 

"  Anthores  had  from  Argos  +  traveled  far, 
**  Alcides*  friend,  andbrotherof  the  war.*^ 

t 
♦    This  great  man  died  at  Magneiia,  on  the  river  Meander,  a  few 
mikw  fodih  of  Ephcfus.  ^  r      - 

t    See  Pyrriittt,  Indta*  .    v    - : . }  ^ 

.        C  leavir 
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leaving,  the  remains  of  his  deferted  army  to  encounter 
future  calamities  in  the  beft  manner  it  could  *•  On  his 
arrival  at  the  place  where  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
conflruAcd  acrofs  theHellefpont^  now  called  the  Darda- 
nelles, over  which  his  vaft  mafs  of  flaves  had  pafled  from 
Alia  into  Europe,  barninff  at  the  fame  time  all  nianner 
«f  perfumes,  and  ftrewing  the  way  with  myrtles,  he  found 
it  demoliihed  by  a  tempeft,  and  the  Perfian  monarch  was 
conftrained  to  commit  his  auguft  pcrfon  to  the  conveyance 
of  a  cock*ioat»  This  fudden  and  iignal  reverfe  of  fortune, 
while  it  conyeyi  a  forcible  imaee  of  the  mutability  of 
fublunary  things,  and  the  inflabihty  of  human  greatnefs, 
affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  heroic  ardour  with 
which  LiBERtY  has  been  defended  by  its  votaries ;  as 
well  as  the  difappointment  and  dilhonouc  which  await  the 
mpil  formidable  prepemtions  to  extend  dominion  over 
Fkkb  .Mbn,  whofe  necks,  venality,  diilipation,  and 
litxury.  have  not  previoufly  folijbed  for  the  reception  of 
the  yoKC  of  flavery. 

N 

Unlcfs  corruption  firft  dejeft  the  pride 

And  guardian  vigour  of  the  free-born  foul. 

All  crude  attempts  of  violdnce  are  vain : 

For  firm  withfn,  and  wbilq  at  heart  |intouc!i*d. 

Ne'er  yet  by  force  was  freedom  overcome*. 

But  foon  as  independence  {loops  the  hc^. 

To  vice  enflav*d,  and  vice- created  wants, 

Then  to  fomc  foul  corrupting  hand,  whofe  wade 

Thefe  heightened  wants  with  fatal  boo^ty  feeds,  v 

From  man  to  mtn  the  flack'ning  ruin  nglifk,  ' 

Till  the  who^e  Aate,  unnerv'd,  in  flav'ry  finks. 

,  .  Thomson. 

The  invafion  of  Qrttct  bv  Xerxes  took  place  about 
481  years  B.  C.  How  long  is  that  ago  this  current  year 
1810?    Ak/*  M^i  years. 

*  Three  luadred  thoufand  ssen  mttt  leftift  Greece  under  the 
command  of  Mmrdonlut,  whofe  operations  were  rendered  ufelefs  by 
fke  coiAige  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  a  battle  at^iiATEA, 
a  city  of  Bootiat  he  was  dcftatcd  and  flisin. 

No»  ^%i 
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No.  21.  Battlb  op  CHxaoMSA. —Chseronea, 
the  birth-place  of  Plotarch,  was  a  city  of  Boeotia.  It 
was  iituated  on  the  cdebrated  ri?cr  Cephifus,  of  which 
the  Graces*  wece  porticiilariy  fond,  whence  they  arc 
fometimes  called  the  Goddefles  of  Cephifus. 

Chaeronea  is  famoos  for  the  vi^ory  obtained  there  by 
.  Ph  I  LI  p,  king  of  Macedon  i,  and  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  over  the  confederated  army  of  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians.  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  fixteen 
or  feventeen  years  of  age, '  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Macedonian  forces.  Demosthbi|^s,  one  of  the 
^firft  orators  of  antiquity,  who  it  appears  was  a  greater 
ftatefman  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of  giving 
fage  coanfels  in  his  harangues,  than  of  iupporting  them 
by  an  intrepid  courage,  was  in  the  Athenian  army,  and 
faved  himfelf  by  flight.  Iso  crates,  oneofthemoft 
celebrated  rhetoricians  of  that  age,  not  being  able  to 
furvive  the  ienominy  which  overwhelmed  his  country  by 
the  lofs  of  this  battle,  embraced  death  by  a  voluntary 
ab((inencef. 

Philip,  a  fagacious  and  intriguing  monarch,  in  iht 
firft  yeani  of  his  iteign  repul^d,  divided,  and  dif- 
armed  his  enemies  5  in  the  fuccceding  ones,  he  fub- 
jeAcd,  by  artifice  or  force,  the  moil  powerful  ftates 
of  Greece,  and  made  himfelf  her  arbiter ;  and  by  gaining 
the  vi^ory  of  Chaeronca  he  may  be  faid  to  have  finally 

•     The  Graces,    in  the  Heathen  theology,  were  fabulous  deities, 
three  in  number,  who  attended  on  Venus.     Their  names  are  Aglaia, 
ThaP^,  and  Euphrofyne.     They  arc  reprefented  as  young,  beautiful, 
and  modeft  virgins,    all  holding  each  other  by  the  hand.     See  £xer« 
■>,  cifes  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

f  The  Macedonian  empire  under  Philip  and  Alexander  became 
•ne  of  the  four  great  monarchies.  The  other  three  celebrated  ancient 
monarchies  were  the  Aflyrian,  the  Perfian,  and  the  Roman, 

"^  A  ftatue  was  created  at  Athens  to  this  diftiaguiflied  orator,  who 
according  to  Paufanias,  left  behind  him  three  things  worthy  of  re- 
membrance;  namely,  hit  pnfeveranee ;  for  he  continued  to  have 
fcholars  at  the  age  of  98:  Yiuprvdenee:  for  he  never  interfered  in 
politics  nor  in  public  concerns:  »nd  his  love  of /i^ertji^;  by  refuting 
all  fuftenance  after  the  lofs  of  this  battle.     Tay/ar^s  Pau/att/as,, 

Paufanias  was  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  who  flouriihed  about 
A.  D.  J70,  • 

C  2  enflavr 
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cnflaved  her.  Thus  Macedon  (chiefly  through  diflcnfiom 
in  the  other  Grecian  ftates)  with  only  30,600  foldiers 
gained  a  point,  which  Perfia,  with  millions  of  men,  had 
attempted  unfacceAfuUj  at  Platea^  1^  Salamis^  and  at 
Marathon. 

Philip's  fuccefs  at  Chseronea  obtained  him  the  great 
V  ehjedl  of  his  ambition,  the  nomination  of  Generalinimo 
to  the  Greeks  againft  the  Periians  ;  but,  in  the  ipidft  of 
warlike  preparation  for  the  invaiion  of  Periia,  he  was  . 
'  ftabbed  by  Paufanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman, 
at  the  inftigali^n,  as  fome  have  fuppo fed,  ofOlympias, 
the  mother ^otAlcxander^  whom  Philip  bad  juft  rcpud.i. 
ated. 

The  bjattic  of  Chxronea  was  fought  338  yean  B.  C- 
How  long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?  Ah/. 
2148  year84 

No.  22.  Battle  or  the  Granicits.— TheGra- 
nicus  was  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Myiia  Minor, 
a  diftriA  of  Alia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  Propontis  or 
fea  of  Marmora.  It  had  its  rife  in  the  famous  Mpunt 
Ida,  wbofe  waters  became  the  fource  of  many  other  ce« 
lebrated  rivers,  particularly  the  Simois  and  Scamander, 
fo  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  Granicus  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Propontis  between  Cyzicus  and  Lampfacus, 
fomewhat  north  of  the  Hellefpont. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Philip,  and  king  of  Macedonia,, a 
portion  of  the  prefent  Turkey  in  Europe,  croflcd  th« 
Granicus  &t  the  head  of  only  30,000  foldiers,  in  the 
face  of  the  Perfian  army,  , 600,000* ftrong;  and,  on  his 
gaining  the  ihore,  the  latter  were  immediately  routed 
with  great  (laughter.  Hiilorians  remark,  that  the  river 
was  deep,  and  its  banks  craggv  and  fteep ;  io  that  the 
forces  of  Darius  had  a  .confideraole  advantage,  had  they 
known  how  to  have  ufed  it. 

Alexander  himfelf  commanded  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  and  Parmenio^  his  confidential  general,  the 
left.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  the  gallant  Cli- 
,TU8  faved  the  life  of  Alexander,  who,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  inebriation,  afterwards  flew  him  with  a  javelin  ; 
and  Parmenio  an3  his  fon  vyere  alfo  put  to  death  by 

**  Macedonia's 
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'*  Macedonia's  madman/'  upon  a  flight  accufation  of 
treafon  againft  his  perfon. 

,  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  fought  334  years  B.  C. 
How  many  years  have  fucceeded  that  event  this  prefent 
year  1810?     Anf,  2144  years. 

-^.  B^  The ,  fucceeding  year,  Alexander  defeated  Da- 
rius at  liTusy  fltuated  in  Cilici^,  on  the  fpot  were  Ajaz- 
zo  now  flands,  on  the  coail  of  the  Mediterranean  fea^ 
north  of  Antioch,  and  weft  of  Aleppo,  In  this  import- 
ant battle  ijo^QOO  Perfians  were  ilaiil-,  and  the  tent  of 
Darius  taken,  in  which'  were  his  inother^  wife>  two 
daughters^  and  ypung  fon. 

I'he  famous  battle  of  Arbela,  a  town  placed  by  fome 
geographers  in  Perfia^  by  odiers  with  more  probability 
in  Aflyria,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  about 
140  miles  N.  of  fiagdat, ,  or  60  S.  £.  of  Mouful, 
was  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius  fome  .'time 
after  the  one  juft  mentioned;  and  determined  the  fate 
of  the  Perfian  emptre>  which  was  then  extingui(hed» 
juft  228  years  after  it  had  been  firft  founded  by  Cyrua 
the  Great. 

Darius,  after  this  total  defeat,  fled  towards  Media, 
a  country  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea ;  and  BefTus,  governor 
of  Bafbriana'  (part  of.  the  prefent  U(bec  Tartary),  a 
traitor  whom  the  fallen  monarch  had  loaded  with  favours, 
took  away  his  life»  in  Jiopes  of  fueceeiling  him  on  the 
throne. 

The  three  laft-menijoned  battles,  together  with  that 
which  the  fan^e  monarch  had  with  the  gallant  PoRus 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hydafjfies*,  a  branch  of  the  pre- 
fent Indus,  in  Afia,  are  denominated  the  four  battles  of 
Alexander,  and  have  repeatedl)^  afforded  fubjedts  to  the 
painter  and  the  engraver. . 

• 

No.  £3.  The  Destruction  of  Carthage.— 
1*he  year  146  B.  C.  is  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage,  which  was  fituated  about  30  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tunis,  in  Africa.  This  celebrated  city  for  a  long  time 
difpoted  the  empire  of  the  worid  with  Rome ;  but  was 

*    Its  Qi^erD  name  is  Chelum.     See  Bourn's  Gazetteer^ 

C3  'at 
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at  length  dcftroycd  by  Scipio^  the  fecond  Africanos,  iit 
the  third  Punic  war.  The  condnft  of  the  wife  of  Afdrii- 
bal^  the  Carthaginian  commander^  on  this  occaiion  i% 
worthy  of  narration.  After  upbraiding  the  perfidious 
wrekh,  her  hu&and,  with  delivering  himlelf  up  to  the 
Romans,  {he  feized  her  children^  flew  then),  caft  them 
into  the  flames  of  Efculapius's  temple,  which  the  Roman 
deferters,  defpairing  of  pardon^  had  fet  on  fire,  and  im- 
in^iately  rufhed  into  the  fame  conflagration,  where  (he 
periflied.  How  many  years  did  that  city's  cataflrophe 
precede  the  prefent  year  1810  ?     j^n/,  1956. 

N,  B.  The  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians were  caUed  Pit»/e  ;  a  word  faid  by  feme  to  be 
derived  from  pce/ti,  an  aotiquatcd  Latin  term  figntfyin^ 
fal fc,  faithlefs.  perfons  ;  the  latter  people  being,  at  aU 
times,  noted  for  breach  of  faith.  Be  this  etymolosy, 
however,  well  or  ill  founded,  Punica  fides ^  or  Cartha- 
ginian integrity,  became,  after  the  middle  age  of  the 
Roman  fate,  a  proverbial  irony  to  denote  fraud  and  per- 
fidy. 

Thou  art  able  to  inftruft  grey  hairs, 
And  .teach  the  wily  Africap  deccih. 

AoDisoN^s  Cato» 

Long  has  your  Carthage  been  renown *d  for  fraud, 
The  fpeci^us Teeming,  and  the  deep-hid  guile  ; 
Sincerity  is  not  the  growth -of  Afric.  - 

*  HA.VAao*S  R£6ULUS» 

The  fa£l,  however^  is,  that  Pam  and  Ptmictu  aie 
eorroptions  of  Phoeni',  Phenicians>  of  which  people  Car. 
thage  was  originally  a  colony^  Hence  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  Cs^rthaginians  long  before  the  Roinans  ac« 
cufed  them  of  treachery.  • 

No.  24.  Destruction  or  Xanthus. — Xan- 
thus  was  the  naetropolis  of  Lycia,  a  diftrift  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, fomcwhat  N.  E.  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  The  in» 
habitants  of  tlus  once  famous  city  have  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  ancient  hiftory,  like  thofe  of  Saguntum 
and  NvMANTiA*  fpoken  of  ia  the  15th  and  16th  q.uef- 
tioos,  and  on  a  flmilar  account ;  a  renown  which  time 
.  (hall 
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(hall  not  obfcure,.  while  the  love  of  f&uoom  is  efteemed 
an  elevated  and  virtuous  afied^ion. 

•*  In  liberty's  defence,  fight  conllanr,  fingle — 
"  Die  with  her — 'tis  no  life  if  you  furvivc  her." 

Thefe  brave  people,  when  the  Romans  became  msdlers 
of  their  city,  42  years  B.  C.  being  determined  not  to 
furvive  the  lofs  of  liberty,  deftroycd  their  wives  and 
children,  fet  their  city  on  fire,  and  periflied  in  the  con» 
ilagration,  as  their  anceftors'  had  before  done,  rather 
than  fubroit  to  Harpagus,  Cyrus's  lieutenant,  or  to 
Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  How  long  did  the 
deftrju£tion  of  Xanthos  precede  the  year  1810  ?  Jjf/l 
2852  years* 

No.  25.  Battle  of  Pharsalia.— Pharfaliia  was 
ft  town  of  Theflaly,  now  Janna,  which  gives  name  to  a 
province  of  European  Turkey;-  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is -a  large  plain,  long  famous  for  the  great  and  de- 
cifive  battle  between  Pompey  and  Casar.  Theiffue 
proved  fatal  to  the  former  commander,  who»  af'er  a  total 
defeat,  fl^d  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  mtchtroufly  (lain, 
by  prder  of  Ptolemy  the  yoongert  then  a  minor*,  and 
his  body  thrown  naked  on  the  ftrand,  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  whofe  curioflty  led  them  that  way,  till  it 
was  ^urnt  by  his  faithful  freedmasuPhiligi^nd,  an  '^Id 
Bomati  foldier  who  had  ierved  under  Pomp.^y  in  his 
youth.  ( 

A  n^fcenary  wretch,  named  Thcodotus,  one  of  the 
coun(cUors  who  was  ccnfulied  how  this  brave  comman- 
der (hould  be  treated,  obferved,  '^  That  dead  iop  bite 
not;  "  a  vulgar  and  malicious  joke,  which  probably  en^T-* 
bled  Gray  to  remark  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  concerning 
rfie  unfortunate  Mjary,  queen  of  Scot*,  *«  that  dead  wq- 
ineh  bite  not+."  Pothinus,  tutor  to  Ptolemy,  alfo  ad- 
vifed  the  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He  ftirred  up 
coinmotions  in  Alexandria,  when  Csefar  came  there ;  upon 
which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  J. 

•    Stt  Rollin,  vol.  vii.  p.  850,  ^cc.    and  alfo  PluUrch's  Life  •{ 
Pompey, 

+  See  Tindarg  Rap.  vol,  vii.  p.»  491. 
t    See  Pothinus,  Lempriere*i  Di^ionary. 

C  4  A  poem 
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.  A  poem  of  Luc  an,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  cjvil  wars  of  Cxfar  and  Poinpey»  bears  the  name  of 
Pha&salia. 

•  ■ 

**  His  immbers 'fhall  to  latcft  times  convey 
**  The  tyrant  Caefar^  and  Pharfalta*s  da^/' 

Dr.  Johnfon  terms  Rowe's  tranflation  of  Lucan*s  Thar* 
/alia  one  of  the  greateft  produ^ons  of  Engli(h  poetry ; 
and '  aOTertSy  that  it  will  be  more  ede^med  as  it  is  more 
iead.  / 

The  principal  charafters  are  thofe  of  Pompey,  Caefar, 
CcitOy  and  Brutus*  Lucan  was  put  to  death  for  being 
concek-ned  in  a  confpiracy  agaiiifl  tiie  '*  imperial  mon- 
fter"  Nero. 

The  engagement  at  Pharfalia  took  place  48  years  B.  C. 
How  long  is  that  ago  this  current  year  1810  ?  An/^ 
1858. 

N,  B.  After  this  battle  Cato  retired  to  Utica,  neat 
Tunis,  in  Africa  ;  where,  not  chooiing  to  fiirvivc  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  he  killed  himfelf.  See  ChnxAw 
U^al  and  fiic^raphi^al  Exercifes^  4theditioa, 

Ko«  26.  Death  of  Cjesar.— ^JuKus  Cse(ar»")lie 
&moQs  Roman  general  and  hiftorian,  invaded  this  cocm-* 
-fiKMvfi^^years  B.  C.  K^-hig  at  length  fubdtied  Pompey, 
the  great  rival  of  his  growing  power,  and  ftill  purfuing 
his  favourite  maxim,  "  That  he  would  rather  be  the  firtt 
man  in  a  village,  than  th.&^C5fi44ft-Rdi*»-,*^4w  aimed 
at  the  imper[:;l  iHgni ty ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
friends  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  republic  aiMinated  him 
'in  the  fcnate-houfc.  He  received  twenty.three  wounds 
from  his  murderers. 

In  the  Spada  palace  at  Rome  b  kept  the  very  ftati«  at 
the  feet  of  which  Caefar  fell  ;  and  thofe  who  (how  it 
never  fail  to  relate  his  care*  to  die  gracefully  ;  which 
was  likewife  the  laft  defire  that  occupied  the  mind  of 
Lucretia*,  and  of  the  renowned  Pompey,  when  he  wa« 
bafely  murdered.  ,  ^  > 

* 

*     Lucretia  was  ite  wife  of  ColUtinus,  and  the  caufe  of  the  rcvo» 
-n  of  KoqiQ  from  a  moaarcby  to  a  rtf  wWic.     This^rirtuous  lady 

being 
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The  '*  matchlefs  Brutus — ^^thc  laft  of  RoThans,**  as 
Thomfon  ftylcs  him,  was  one  of  the  principal  confpira. 
lors.  His  chara^er,  uniting  feverity  of.  principle  with 
gentlenefs  and  hc;manity  of  difpofition^  added  to  firm* 
ncfs  in  virtuoas  adion,   is  finely  drawn  by  Shakfpeare : 

This  was  the  nobleft  Roman  of  them  all ; 

All  the  confpirators,  fave  only  he, 

Did  what  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cxfarj 

He  only,,  in  a  gen*rous,  noneil  thought, 

And  common  good  to  all,    made  one  of  tbeni. 

His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 

So  roix'd*in  him,  that  nature  might  liand  up, 

Aud  fay  to  all  mankind^  t^is  was  a  man  \ 

C^far  is  faid  to  have  fought  56  pitched  battles,  in 
which  1,920,000  human  beings  were  butchered.  The 
affaflination  of  this  <*'  beft  of  cut-throats"  took  place  4  a 
years  fi.  C.  How  long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year 
1.810?     Jit/,  1852. 

N.  B.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  ?ind  Caflius  at 
PhilippIj  in  Maccdenia*.  where  thefe  brave  and  ft re- 

nuous 
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teing  violated  by  Scxtus  the  fon  of  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome,  tabbed 
herfelf  509  years  B.  C.  The  bloody  poniard,  with  her  dea4  body, 
tJfpofed  to  the  fenate,  were  the  fignal  for  Roman  liberty  ;  the  expul- 
fioo  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity,  being 
iaftantly  refolved  on,  and  carrie^into  execution. 

*  Brutus  paiHng  through  Athens,  in  his  way  to  Macedonia,  took 
teveral  yOung  gentlemen  from  thence  to  the  army /^ith  him  :  among 
thcfe  was  HoaACK,  whom  he  made  a  tribuae  :  an  honour,  as  it 
foon  appeared,  that  he  could  not  pretend  lo  for  his  valour  ;  for  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  left  the  field  and  f)ed,  havibg  firft  (hamefully 
thrown  away  his  ihield,  which  was  reckoned  'a  moft  diihonourahk 
action  :  much  more  to  thaa  to  throw  away  a  fword  or  helmet ;  be- 
caufe,  fays  Plutarch,  thofe  weapons  ari  only  beneficial  to  the  perfo« 
liimfelf ;  whereas  the  former  is  of  general  fervice  to  the  reft  of  the 
•rmy. 

Horace  mentions  his  cfcape  is^  thi;  battle  among  three  inftances 
of  divine  protection  ;  which  as  a  poet  he  attributes  to  the  mufet,  who 
had  marked  him  gtic  for  their  own>  whilft  be  was  yet  a  child : 

C  5         .       ■  •         The 
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nuotts  repoblieans  engaged  the  Csfarean  pirtf,  cnm« 
manded  by  Odavius  Caefat  and  Mark  Antnony,  put  x 
final  period  tD  the  popular  govemnnent  at  Rome,  foon 
after  the  death  of  Julias  Caefar. 

The  wife  of  Brutus  was  PoRTiAy  '^  a  woman  well 
reputed,  Cato's  daughter."  She  had  formerly  wound-* 
ed  herfelf  feverely,  to  extort  from  her  huloand  the 
caufe  of  his  apparent  nneafinefs  ;  and  now,  fcoming  to 
furvive  Brutus,  and  perceiving  that  every  weapon  of 
deftru^ion  was  removed  from  her  reach,  (he  embraced 
death  by- fwallowing  bunung  coals.  Thus  has  Portia 
Idt  behind  her   an  everiafting  argument*    bow   far  a 

generous  treatment  can  make  the  render  fex  go,  even 
eyond  the  refolution  6f  roan,  when  we  allow  that  they 
are  by  nature  formed  to  pity,  love,  and  fear ;  and  njDt 
with  an  impulie  to  ambition,  danger,  and  adventure* 

Hiftory^has  recorded  feveral  fimilar  inftance»  of  con« 
jugal  affe^on  and  fortitude  in  the  fair  fex.  We  (hall 
content  ourfelves  with  felei^ing  the  two  following. 

The  affe^ionate  Panthea  •  plunged  a  poniard  into 
her  heart,  and  expired  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  hufband 
Abradates,  who  had  been  flahi  in  battle.  They  were- 
both  buried  upon  the  fpot  in  one  common  grave,  and  a 
monumen^.^'was  eredled  for  them  by  Cyrus>  which  Wfs 
ftanding  in  the  time  of  Xenophoiu 


The  mufesf  did  thetr  poet  fliicM 

At  fam'd  Philippi's  bloody  «cld  ;  _      . 

And  from  tire  falling  tree  and  #Brmy  main^ 

To  grace  their  facred  fpring,  preferv'd  their  gratefuI-rwaiiK 

Oldswort»« 

The  profefled  courage  of  fome  other  poets  has  proved  as  incapable, 
on  trial,  of  ftanding  the  teft  of  danger,  as  that  of  Horace.  Archilocui 
cfcaped  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  threw  away  his  ihield, 
a  circumftance  which  he  (hamelersly  avowed..  The  fame  misfortune 
is  faid  to  have  happened  to  Alceus,  in  a  battle  between  the  Athenians 
and  Mitylenseans,  and  his  arms  were  fufpended  as  a  trophy. 

*    Three  domeftics  belonging  to  Pafithea  facrificed  themfelves  Xm 
,  '  the  mastcs  of  their  deceaCed  benefactor,  when  ihe  ftabbed  herfelf. 

t   See  EMKifei  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit* 

Whta 
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When  Psetus  uras  condemned  to  death  for  having  been 
concerned  in  a  coiifpiracy  againil  Claudius,  his  conforc 
Arr X  Ay  havine  in  vain  foHcited  his  life,  perfuaded  him 
to  deftroy  himielf»  rather  than  fuffer  the  ignominy  of 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  in  order  to 
encourage  him  to  an  ad^,  to  which*  it  feems,  he  was  not 
much  inclined,  Ihe  fet  him  the  example.  Drawing  a 
dagger  (he  plunged  it  in  her  brcaft,  and  then  pre&nted 
it  to  her  hufband  with  that  memorable,  I  ha4  almoiit 
faidy  fays  Pliny,  that  divine  expreifion,  P^ftus,  it  it  not 
fatMfid. 

Martial  has  celebrated  this  heroic  a^on  in  the  foI« 
lowing  f^ous  epigram ; 

'*  When  from  her  breaft  chafle  Arria  fnatch*d  the  fword, 
**  Afid  gave  the  deathful  weapon  to  her  lord ; 


*<  My  wound,  ibe  faid,  believe  me,  does  not  fmart; 
**  *Tis  thine  alo^e,  my  Paetus,  «paiB] 
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•pains  my  heart**" 


•i-  No.  27.  Battle  of  Actium,— Adium  was  a 
fnlall  city  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  north  of,  the  ifland  of 
Cephalonia,  Turkey  in  Europe*  It  is  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  decifive  vi^ory  which  the  navy  of  O^a- 
.  TiuS)  afterwards  Aoguftus  Caefar,  obtained  over  the  con- 
joined fleets  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  This  event 
happened  31  years  B.  C.  How  many  years  have  inter- 
vened between  that  period  and  the  prefent  year  1810  ? 
Anf.  1841. 

TV.  B.     Odavius  was  nephew,  to  Julius  Csefar,  men-  > 
tioned  in  the  preceding  queftion.      Mark  Anthony  was 
another  celebrated  ItqmaiY  general  and  triumvir ;   that  is, 
one  of  three  perfons  who  govern  abfolutely,    and  with 
equal  authority,  in  a  ftate. 

There  were  two  famous  triumvirates  at  Rome  ;  Pom. 
FRY,  CiftSAR,  and  Crass'us,  eftablifhed.  the  iiril  ; 
and  Augustus,  AnthonYi  and  Lepidus,  the  fe*- 
cond.  This  latter  triumvirate  gave  the  lad  blow  to  the 
already  expiring  liberty  of  the  republic.  Auguftus  hav- 
ing vanquifhed  Lepidus  and  Anthony,  the  triumvirate 
funk  into  a  monarchy.  In  the  reign  of  this  Auguftus 
Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

*    See  Eleanor  and  Alceftc.    £x.«r.  on  the  Globus,  4th  edit. 

C  6  Clbofatra  - 
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Clbopatra    was    the  celebrated  qtieen  of   Egyft 
ivhofe  extraordinary  beauty  fubdded  Julius  Caefar  add' 
Mark   Anthony  5    the  latter  of  whom,    it  is  generally 
thought,   loft  the  envpire  of  Rome  by  his  attachment  to 
this  tafcinating  but  vicious  woman. 

When  Odbvius  took  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  yeaf 
•fter  the  .battle  of  A^ium,  Anthony  and  Clecipatra  *  pot  ■ 
tin  end  to  their  own  liv«s«  and  Hgypt  became  a  Roman 
profvinc^* 

No.  28.  A  perfon  owes  to  A  ^100,  to  B  £240  10/* 
to  0^^784  i«A  6J,  to  D  jfsoo,  to  E  £2^  41.  7//.  ^nd 
to  F  /19  1 95.  6i/.  What  do  his  debts  anouni  to  ?  Jn/l 
^1670  6h  7^. 

No.  29,  .A  man  borrowed  a  certain  fum  of  .money« 
And  paid  in  part  ^^648  i8f.  44/.  the  fum  left  unpaid  was 
^769  1JS0  8j/.  What  9^^s  the  original  debt  f  An/, 
^^1418   16/. 

No.  30*  Laid  out  in  beef  14/1*  i6^.  f.  in  mutton 
7/*  4</*  !•  in  veal  8/.  lo^.  f.  in  lamb  5/.  ^d.  ^.  in  ve«> 
getables*  1/.  9//.  |.  in  butter  i/*  41/,  ^«  What  was  tx* 
pendedinall?    Af//.  £1  19^.  8^.  |'. 

No»  ^i.  Piid  a  baker's  bill  of  ^^2  i£r«  6^*  abut* 
cher's  of /8  7/.  6/f.  a.cheefemonger's  of  i8/«  gd*  a  pail- 
liner's  of  £s  18/*  a  mantua-maker's  of  ^2  14/.  8^.  and 
a  hair^-dreifer's  of  ^5  loi.  What  was  the  amount  of  the 
Several  f urns  ?    An/,  £26  is,  ^d»  ^ 

No«  32.  Expended. in  gloves  14/.  8^.  in  gauze  j^i 
3^  7^/.  in  ribands  2/.  6^.  in  (lockings  i6/.  in  lace 
/4  10/.  in  cambric  j£2  i2«.  6i.  in  m4iflin^3  4/.  and  in 
filk  j^.5  12 J.  What  was  the  whole  fum  fpent  ?  ^/j/*.  ^18 
15/.  3d. 

No.  33*  Bought  6  yards  of  mode  at  6s.  4/1  pef 
yard  ;  6  yards  of  lining  at  3/.  ^d,  per  yard  ;  9  yards 
of  lace  at  4 J.  1  ci/.  per  yard  i  and  paid  for  making  the 
cloak  zs^   6</.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  ?     A»/ 

No.  34,  St.  Paul's  cathedral  coft  /8oo>ooo ;  the 
Royal-Exchange  ^80,000 ;  the  Manfiui-Houfe  ^4050001 

♦  Two  of  Cleopatra's  female  fervants  flew  themfeWcSi  in  confe* 
^utnce  of  dif  4eath  of  jth.k  Itkpved  laiftrtfs. 

Black- 
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Rfack-Friars-Bridge  /i 52,840 ;  Wcftminfter-Bridge 
jf 389,000  ;  and  the  Monument  /i3,ooo.  What  is  the 
amount  of  thefe  fums  ?     Arr/.  £  i  ,474,840. 

Nob  35.  Money  and  Coin.— Coin  difFcrs  from 
money  as  the  f pedes  from  the  genus.  Money  is  any 
matter,  whether  metal,  wood,  leather,  glafs,  horn,  pa- 
per, fruits,  ihells,  or  kernels,  which  have  currency  as 
a  medium  in  commerce.  Coin  is  a  particular  fpecies, 
always  made  of  metal,  and  ftruck  according  td  a  certain 
procefs  called  coining. 

The  prcctfe  epocha'of  the  invention  of  money  is  un- 
known; but,  from  the  neceffity  and  obvioufnefs  pf  the 
thing,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world.  Coins  are  evidently  not  of  equal 
atttiquity.  In  effcd^,  the  very  commodities  themfelvcs 
were  the  firft  monies,  /.  ^.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange.  That  pnrchaies  were  thus  made  in 
the  time  «f  the  Ttojan  war,  we  learn  from  Homer : 

Eaob,  in  exclrange,  propOftion'd  treafure  gave  j 
Some  brals,  or  iron,  fomean  ox,'or  Have. 
For  Diomed'«  brafs  arms',  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulsar  price) 
\Hc  gave  his  own,  of. gold  divinely  \vrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  dining  piirchafe  bought. 

Pop£»s  Homer. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  at  the  period  alluded 
-to,  namely,  about  1184  years  B.  C  the  trade  of  coun^ 
tries  was  carried  on  by  exchange  in  grofs ;  brafs,  oxen^ 
ilaves,  &c. 

'    Coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  -by  the 
impreffion  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Money  was  firft  made  of  gold  and  lilver  at  Argof ,  W 
'Greece,  89  B.  C.  The  firft  coininja^  of  filvcr  took  place 
lat  Rpttoe  269,  and  of  gold  coS  years  B.  C. 
'  Many  filvcr  coins  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
have  been  found  in  England  ;  and  pegukr  feries  of  Eng- 
iifti  coins  have  been  cojlefted  even  fire  in  the  reign  of  Eg- 
bert to  the  pr^fent  time.  Shillings  were  firft  coined  in 
England  by  Henry  VXL  in  i^o^t  Fleetwood,  in  his 
-  Chronkon 
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CbronicQU  Predo/mm,  ftates  the  firft  coining  trf*  filver  crownt 
aitid  half  crowns  to  h^ve  been  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
There  were  Englilh  crowns  long  before  that  period,  bat 
they  were  always  of  gold.  Some  pieces  ot  gold  were 
coined  by  Henry  III.  about  the  year  1 257 ;  bat  it  is  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  resular  feries  of  gold 
y  coinage  commences*  In  1344,  that  pnnce  firft  ftruck/b- 
r^nsy  fuppofed  to  be  {o  called  from  the  beft  gold  then 
coined  at  Florence,  a  date  where  the  fine  arts  tiKn  began ' 
faintly  to  dawn^  /  The  fiorcn  was  then  worth  fix  fliillin^; 
.  bat  it  is  now  intrinfically  worth  nineteen,  from  the  in- 
creafec^valae  of  gold,  and  diminiition  of  the  vftloe  of  filver 
coins.  Gold  coins,  under  various  denominationsj  were 
afterwards  ftruck  by  our  di£lcrent  Englifh  princes.  -  Charles 
II.  iflued  half  guineas,  doable  gaineas,  and  five  guinea 
pieces.  The  firil  money  coined  in  ancient  Britain  feems 
to  have  been  copper ;  but,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
^  in  England,  fcarcely  any  copper  money  appeared  he«e  for 
many  centuries ;  nor  was  there  a  general  current  of  Eng* 
lifh  authorized  copper  money  till  the  year  1672*  *  fietweeh 
the  Reftorationin  1660,  and  this  laft  period)  cipes,  towns* 
and  even  individuals,  were  allowed  to  coin  copper  money 
for  the  convenience  of  trade.  Copper  money  was  firft 
ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  A.  D.  1340.  A  confiderable 
coinage  of  guineas  took  plac^  in  ^e  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II, 

Before  the  Revolution,  Englilh  money  was  in  a  moft 
wretched  condition,  having  b^en  filed  and  clipped  by 
narivesas  well  as  foreigners,  infomuch  that  it  was  fcarcely 
left  of  half  the  value  :  the  retrieving  of  ^his  wretched  date 
of  our  coin  is  juilly  regarded  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William's  reign. 

*  The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  (corporation  for  it, 
%der  the  title  of  the  Mint^ 

Political  writers  confider  the  increafe  of  fums  coined, 
as  a  certain  proof  of  the  increafe  of  our  national  com- 
merce. By  George  I.  jf 8,725, 921  fterling  werexoined. 
In  the  long  reign-of  Georee  II.  £x  1,966,576  ;  and  in  the 
firft  24  years  of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  the  fums 
coined  amounted  to  jC33,o89,274  fteriing  :  What  is  the 
amount  of  tbefe  fums  ?    Jnf.  >C63'7^**77* • 

No.  36. 
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No*  36.  Pay  a  baker's  bill  of  two;  poondsi  a  grocer's 
of  three  pounds,  a  milliner's  of  five  poandsy  a  linea- 
draper's  of  iixteen  pounds,  and  a  cheefeinonger's  of  ieven^ 
pounds,  and  find  the  amount  of  the  \Vhole. 

No.  37.  Alexander  Cruden,  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
and  aathor  of  an  admirable  **  Concordance,"  /•  r«  an 
index  to  find  any  paflage  in  the  ScKSptures*  w.as  bora  in 
17019  and  lived  to  the  age  of  fixty-nine  :  What  was  tbe 
year  of  his  demife  ? 

No.  38.  Virgil,  the  celebrajted  Latin  poet,  was  born 
near  Mantua,  in  Italy,  feventy  years  before  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour  ^  How  many  years  have  elapfed  fince  that 
event  to  the  prefent  year  1810?  • 

No.  39*  Charles  II.  ^as  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Worcefter,  in  1651,  and  was  in  exile  nearly  nine  years  : 
What  was  the  year  of  his  Reftoration? 

No.  40.  Add  the  grains  in  a  pennyweight,  the  pen* 
nyweights  in  an  ounce,  and  the  ounces  in  a  pound  Troy 
together. 

No.  41.  Add  the  drams  in  an  ounce,  the  ounces  in  a 
pound,  the  pounds  in  a  quarter  of  an  hundred,  the  quar- 
ters in  an  hundred  weight,  and  the  hundred  weights  in  a 
Con  together* 

No.  42.     Add  the  grains  in  a  fcrople,  the  fcruples  in 
a  dram,  the  drams  in  an  oonce,  and  the  ounces  in  a  pound 
(Apothecaries  weight)  together. 
~  No.  43.    A'dd  the  component  parts  of  Cloth. Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  44*  Add  the  component  parts  of  Land«Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  45.  Add  the  component  parts  of  Long-Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  4b.  Add  the  component  parts  of  Cubic  or  Solid 
Meafure  Table  together. 

No.  47.  Add  the  component  parts  of  Square* Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  48.  Add  the  component  parts  of  Woc4- Weight 
Table  together.     ' 

No.  49*  Add  the  component  parts  of  Wine  Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  50.  .Add  the  component  parts  of  Ale  and  Beer 
Meafure  Table  together* 

No.  51.        — 
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No.  5  ] .  Add  the  component  parts  of  Drj-Meafure 
Table  together. 

No.  52.  Add  the  component  parts  of  the  Table  of 
Time  together. 

No.  53.  Add  the  component  parts  of  the  Table  of 
Motion  together. 

No.  54.  Expended  in  meat,  three  ihillings  and  four* 
pence ;  in  eggs^  one  (hilling  and  a  halfpenny  ;  in  vege- 
tables, feven-pence  farthing  ;  in  flour,  fifteen-pence  three 
farthings ;  and  in  fi(h,  half  a  crown :  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  whole  ? 

No.  55.  Expended  in  glores,  two  (hillings  and  four- 
pence;  in  needles,  fixpence  three  fatthings';  iiK  pins, 
eleven -pence  halfpenny;  in  threadj  ten-pence  fartmng; 
in  tape,  four'-pence*  three  farthings;  and  in  ribands^ *fif. 
teen-pence  :  Whft  is  the  amoimt  of  the  whole  ? 

No.  56.  What  do  three  days'  work  come  to,  at 
eighteen -pence  halfpenny  a  day  ? 

No.  57.  What  do  tour  weeks'  wages  amount  to,,  at 
three  ^nd  eight  pence  a  week  ? 

No.  58.  What  is  the  value  of  five  filver  watchesi  at 
four  guineas  and  a  half  each  ? 

No.  59.  Find  the  worth  of  fix  pieces  of  cloth,  at 
five  guineas  and  a  half  each. 

No,  60.^    What  do  feven  weeks*  wages  come  to,  at 
£ve  (hillings  and  eleven-pence  halfpenny  a  week  ? 
'   No.  61.     What  does  a  ftone  of  butcher's  meat,  /.  e. 
eight  pounds^   come  to,    at    eleven-pence  farthing    a 
pound  ?  • 

No.  62.  Find  the  value  of  a  ftg  of  mutton,  weighing 
nine  pounds,  at  eight.pence  three  farthfngs  a  pound. 

No.  63.  What  does  a  leg  of  veal,  weighing  ten 
pounds,  come  to,  at  eleven-pence  halfpenny  a  pound  ? 

No.  64.  Find  the  value  of  twelve  pounds  of  candles, 
at  eight-pence  farthing  a  pound. 

No.  65.  Expended  in  bombaxinc,  (ix  (hillings  and 
three  faithin|;9 ;  in  damafic  linen,  three  guineas  and  a 
half;  in  dimity,  half  a  guinea ;  in  ftockings,  fourteen 
fliillings  and  eleven-pence  ;  and  in  handkerchiefs,  twen- 
ty-four (hillings  and  four-pence  :.  What  was  the  total  fum 
I»d  out  ? 

No.  66,    Paid  for  lawn,  two  guiaeas  and  a  feven- 

ihilling 
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'fiittting  piece;  for  Holland,  three  crowns;  for  mafliii, 
feveh  half  crowns  ;  for  cambric,  nineteen  ihillings  and 
four-pence  halfpenny^;  and  for  tape,  eleven-pence  far- 
thing :  What  was  the  fum  of  the  whole  ? 

No.  67.     Expended  in  nutmegs,  eight-pence  farthing; 

in  /ugar,  fixteen-pence  halfpenny;  in  tea,  four  (hiilingf 

and  a  farthing ;  in  cofiee^  half  a  crown  r  and  in  bread » 

^  two  (hillings  and  four-pence  thiee  farthings :  What  wai 

the  amount  of  the  whole  I 

No.  68.  Paid  for  (hoes,  twenty-eight  fi>illings  s^id 
four-pence ;  for  coals,  fifty -three  ihulings  and  nine- 
pence  ;  for  a  firkin  of  hotter,  £xty->foBr  ihillings  and 
fixpence ;  for  a  flitch  of  Wiltfhire  bacon,  fixty.nint 
fitillings  and  nine-pence;  and  for  a' Gloucefi^er  cheefe, 
four  (even-ihalling  piUcea  :  What  was  the  amount  of  the 
whole  ?  . 

No.  69.  Laid  out  in  Durham  muftard,  nineteen- 
pence  halfpenny;  in  Chefiiire  cheefe^  four  (hillings  and 
eleven-pence ;  in  Cambridge  butter,  half  a  crown ;  ia 
Gorgona  *  anchovies,  two  fliilKnes  and  eight-pence  far- 
thing; and  in  Lucca  oil^  three  fliillingt  and  three  far* 
things  :  What  was  expended  in  all  ? 

No.  70.  If  the  yearly  rent  of  a  houfe  at  Worcefter  be 
twenty. four  pounds ;  poor's  rates,  three  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lings ;  water,  twenty-four  (hillings ;  church  rate,  five 
(hillings ;  window  and  houfe  tax,  ux  ponnds,  fifteen  (hit* 
Kngs^  and  four- pence ;  Eafier  ofiisilngs,  half  a  guinea  $ 
watch,  eighteen  (hillings;  garden  and  incidental  repairs* 
$V€  guineas :  What  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  ? 

No.  71.  Borrowed  fix  guineas  and  a  half;  fifteen 
ftilKngs  and  nine'^nce ;  fix  crown  and  ^re  half  crown 
pieces;  three  ieven-ftHtllng  pieees ;  and  fix  Spani(h  dol- 
lars, worth  four  (hillings  and  fixpence  each :  What  it 
the  amount  of  the  whole  f  '  '  ' 

No.  72.  Suppofe  -a  loerfon  fhontd  fperid  daily  one  of 
each  of  the  gold  coins  tiow.  (tSio)  current,  what  would 
be  the  weekly  amount  j  including  Sunday  ? 

No.  73.  Find'  the  monthly  amount  of  the  preceding 
film. 

No.  74.  Find  the  yearly  amount  of  the  la(l  fum» 
fcckoned  by  calendar  months. 

•  A  fmtU  ifiand  near  LegiMn,  Italy. 

No.  75k 
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Na  75*    Treble  the  amooBt  of  die  laft  Atnif  and  fitid/ 
when  fo  increafedj  what  it  would  amonnt  to  in  the  tefm 
»f  years  ufually  included  in  an  appreodceOiip. 

No.  y6.  Add  as  many  guineas  as  there  are  provinces 
In  Ireland,  to  as  many  pounds  ilerling  as  any  place  can 
poifibly  have  degrees  of  North  or  South  latitude. 

No.  77.  Add  as  many  pounds  fterlingas  any  place  can 
poflibly  have  degrees  of  Eaftorn  or  Weftem  longitude  from 
London^  to  as  many  guineas  as  there  were  perfons  in 
Noah's  ark  at  this  deluge. 

No*  78.    Add  as  many  guineas  as  -there  are  circles  in  ~ 
Germany,   to  as  many  (hillings  as  there  are  cantons  in 
Switzerland* 

No-  79.  To  as  man^  pounds  fterling  as  the  Ifraelites 
were  years  in  bondage  m  £gypt»  lidd  nincteeii  pounds, 
nineteen  (hillings,  and  eleven -pence  three  farthings.  • 

No.  8o»  To  as  many  guineas  as  the  IfraeHtes  wan^ 
dered  years  in  the  defert,  add  as  many  half  crowns  a» 
therc^  are  provinces  in  Spain. 

No.  81.  1  o  as  many  of  thc^  dollars  now  in  circulation 
(1810)  as  there  are  counties  in^the  Highlands  (or  North 
Scotland),  add  as  many  farthings  as  there  are  counties  ia 
the  Lowlands  (or  South  Scotland^. 
**  No.  82,  To  as  many  guineas  as  Gxfar  received 
wounds  in  his  ailaflinaiion  at  Rome,  add  a^  many  feven- 
(hilling  pieces  as  the  fiege  of  I'roy  continued  years. 

No.  83.  To  as  many  half  crowns  as  there  were  pro- 
vinces in  the  United  -Provinces^  or  £atavian  Republic, 
add  as  many  two-penny  pieces  as  there  are  at  prefent 
United  States  in  America.  . 

No.  B4.  To  as  many  of  the  fmalleft  Britlfli  coin  as  « 
lunar  month,  according  to  the  ufual  computation,  con- 
tains days,  add  as  many  fixpences  as  there  have  been  fo- 
vereigns  of  England  finoe  the  conqueftj  including  his 
prefent  Majefly,  George  the  ThigL  . 

No.  85.    To  as  many  guindS  as  there  are  dollars  in 
«  a  one  pound  note,  add  as  many  (hiUings  as  there  are  years 
in  the  longeft  reign  of  any  Englifh  monaich. 

No.  86.  To  as  many  guineas  as  Our  Saviour  conti^ 
nued  days  on  the  earth,  af|tr  his  refurre^on,  add  as 
many  pence  and  as  niany  farthings  as  the  prefent  king, 
George  the  Third,  ha^reigned  years  f  1 8 1  o)  ^ 
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TEACHES  to  take  a^OThimber  from  a  greater^  anj 
(hews  the  difierence  or  lemainder* 

m  ^ 

EXAMPLES 

No*  87.  Destruction  of  jBRUfrALBM.-«*The 
deilrudipn  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  has  beeik 
noticed  in  the  1 2th  quedion.  In  the  year  536  B.  Cr 
Cyrus  king  of  Perfla  publiihed  the  famous  edi^  *  which 
permitted  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerufalem.  This* 
edi^  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  obtained  by  theearneil 
foHcitations  of  Daniel,  who  enjoyed  great  credit  and 
authority  at  court.  Cyrus  had  been  mentioned  by  Ifaiah  f 
200  years  before  his  birth^  as  the  perfon  appointed  by 
God  for  the  deliverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering^ 
the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  and  their  own  reftoration 
to  Jerufalem  and  Judea.  Shortly  after  the  emiflion  of 
this  edi^j  the  Jews  departed,  aiid  began  to  rebuild  their 
temple  and  city.  After  having  completed  thefe  import* 
ant  undertakings,  and  fuHained .  various  difafters  froin 
the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Rgmans,  Jerufalem  was  at 
length  finally  deftroyed  by  the  latter  people  under  Titus> 
the  fon  of  Vefpaiian,  who  not  only  levelled  the 
buildings  to  the  ground,  but  even  entirely  razed  the 
city  with  the  plough  ;  fo  that»  in  conformity  to  our 
Saviour's,  prediction  J,  not  one  ftonc  remained  upon  ano- 
ther. .  The  numbers  who  perifhed  in  this  fiege.  amounted, 
according  to  jofephus  the  Jewifli  hiftorian,  to  above 
1,0003,000,  and  the  captives  to  almofl  ico,ooo.  The 
temporal  ft  ate  of  the  Jews  endecf  with  their  city  ;  imme- 
diately after  the  fubveriion  of  which,  the  wretched  fur*^ 

*    Ezra,  chap,  u 

f    ifaiah  iliv.  28.  chap.  xlv.  i  and  13. 

t    M^tt.  xxiv*  2.    lutce  xixt  4i^4i>  chap.  zxi.  6  and  74* 

vivora 
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\ivors  were  banilhed,    fold, 'and  difperfed  into  all  parts- 
o/  the  world,  where  they  continue  to  this  day  a  *'  Hand- 
ing miracle^'  in  favour  of  the  ta^th  of  our  holy  religion. 
This  event  occurred  A.  IX  j^i  how  long  is  that  ago^ 
this  prefent  year  1810  ?     j^fi/l  tj^d  years. 

iV.  B.  Ti*rus,  fays  Jofcphus,  feeing  Jerufalem  lie 
in  ruinous  heaps  and  rubbifh,  and  refledting  on  its  for- 
mer beauty,  riches,  and  glory,  could  not  forbearweep- 
ing,  and  curfing  the  obHinacy  of  the  feditious  Jews, 
who  had  forced  him,  againft  his  inclination,  to  deftroy 
fo  magnificent  a  city,  and  fuch  a  glorious  temple,  as  wai 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the  world/ 

It  has.  Deen  faid  of  Titus,  that  ]\t  was  trulv  the  father 
of  his  people ;  for  though  Rome  fufiered  various  calami'- 
ties  during  his  reign,  yet  fuch  was  his  equitable  and 
mild  adminiftration,  that  be  conftantly  preferved  his 
popularity,  and  continued  to  his  death  (which  happened 
A.  D.  81) 

The  delight  of  men  1 

Very  difierent  were  his  predeceiTors,  Ti9brius,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  Nb&o,  Vitellius— 

Imperial  menders  all.    A  race  on  earth 
Vindi£live  fent,  the  fcourge  of  human-kind  I  \ 

No.  88.  Battle  op  Hastings.— William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  invaded  England  A.  D.  1066,  and  de- 
feated Harold,  the  reigning  prince,  at  the  battle  of 
Bailings,  in  Sulfex.  In  this  famous  engagement,  which 
lailed  from  morning  till  fun-fet,  there  fcU  15,000  {Jor. 
mans :  and  the  lois  on  the  fide  of  the  vanqutfhed  was 
yet  more  confiderable,  .befides  that  of  the  king  and  his 
two  brothers,  William  had  three  horfes  flain  under 
him.  This  vi^ory  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  monarchy 
in  England,  which  had  continued  for  more  than  600 
years*     Thus 

The  haughty  Norman  fcizM  at  once  an  ifle, 

For  which  thro'  many  a  century,  in  vaio, 

The  Roman,  Saxdn,  Dane,  had  toilM  and  bleS.' 

TllOMSOK. 

The 
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The  con<)aering  defpot  became  a  mod  cruel  tyrant  to 
his  Englifli  fubjefts.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  de- 
fpoiled  of  their  lands  and  honours,  whicli  wer^  given  to 
the  Normans ;  and>  as  Hume  obferves^  the  Engliih  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  fanott&  viftor's  partial  will  prcvail'd. 
All  proitrate  lay ;  and,  in  the  fecrct  (hade, 
Beep  flung  but  fearful  Indignation  gna(hM 
His  tccih.     Of  freedom,  property,  defpoiPd, 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms;  with  caftlcs  cru{h*d| 
With  rufRans  quartered  o*er  the  bridl'd  land, 
Tbe  Ihiv'n'ng  wretches,  at  the  curfeu  •  found, 
Dejedcd  (hrunk  into  their  fordid  beds, 
And  thro'  tbe  mournful  gloom  G#ancient  times 
Mus'd  fad,  or  dreamM  of  better.     £ven  to  feed 
A  tyrant's  idle  fport,  the  peafint  JUrvMt: 
To  the  wild  herd,  'the  paOure  of  the  tame. 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  fpiry  town  J,  was  giv'n, 
And  the  brown  foreft  roughen'd  wide  around. 

Thomsom* 

WlUiam,  commonly  called  the  4:onqueror|  was  the 
illegitimare  fon  of  Rol^ert,  the  5th  duke  of  Norma ndy» 
by  Harlotta^  a  furrier's  daughter  of  Falaife  ;  and  fo  lit* 
tie  was  he  afhamed  of  his  birth,  that  he  alTumed  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Baftard  in  fome  of  his  letters  and  charters  $• 
William's  mother  was  fo  infamous  a  charadler,  that  oar 
odious  term  harlot  is  fuppofed,  by  Dr.  Johnfon  and 
others,  to  be  derived  from  her  name. 

•  Thf  curfeu  bell,  from  the  French  eouvre'feUf  which  was  ruig 
every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  to  Vara  the  Englijh  to  extinguifli  their 
fires  and  candles,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fevere  fine. 

f  Many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and  indeed  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  above  thirty  miles  in  compafs,  were  laid  wafte  to  make  th« 
New  Foreft,  in  Hampflure,  for  the  king's  deer  and  other  game.  See 
Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit. 

X  Vo  lefs  than  thirty-fix  churches  were  deftroyed  on  this  occafio^ 
Hence  Pope  well  remarks  of  this  defpot,  that  he 

StretchM  o*er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rtdf 
And  ierv'ialike  his  vaflalsand  his  God* 

S    Humei  vol.  u  p.  363. 

The 
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The  fubjugation  of  England^  of  which  wc  have  now 
been  fpeaking,  took  place  in  106 6,  How  many  years 
liave  elapfed  fincc  .that  event  to  the  prefcntycaf  161c  ? 
dnf.  744. 

No.  89.  CRoiSADE.^^Croifade,  crafade^  or  holy 
*war,  imports  an  expedition  of  '*  banditti  fainUy*  or 
pretended  Christians,  againft  infidels  or  heretics';  parti«i 
<:ularly  againft  the  Turks  for  the  recovciy  of  Paleftine, 
or  the  Holy  Land* 

The  firft  croifade  was  proje^ed  5n  1 094  by  a  vifionary 
named  Peter,  commonly  called  the.&rw//,  a  native  of 
Amiens,  in  the  dgpartment  of  Somme,  late  province  of 
Picardy,  France.  This  fangulnary  enthufiaft  was  patro- 
nized by  his  holineft  pope  Urban  IL  who  convened  a 
council  of  310  hijhops  at  Clermont,  now  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Puy-dc-D6me,  France,  at  which  ambaifadors 
of  the  chief  Chrifiian  and  mnft  Chriftian  potentates 
affiled.  Who  would  not  fliudder  to  fee  n^iniflers  of 
the  gofpel,  men  deiigned  to  preach  the  pacific  dodrine 
of  Jcfus  Chrift,  profaning  their  hands  by  kindling 
the  torch  of  war !  who  would  not  blulh  to  find  that  the 
comfort  of  the  afflided,  the  afylum  of  the  wretched,  the 
Christian  Religion,  fhould  nouriih  iu  its  bofom 
monders  born  for  the  deft ruftion  of  mankind  ! 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  into  the  moft  profound 
ignorance  and  fuperftition.  The  .ecclefiaftics  had  the 
greateft  afcendanc^  over  the  human  mind;  and  the 
«*  nvole-eyed  million,"  who  at  that  period  committed 
the  (noil  horrid  crimes  and  difbrders,  Knew  of  no  other 
expiation  than  the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  the 
pnefts,  who  were  the  prime  inftigator^  of  this  frantic 
undertaking.  All  orders  of  men  were  therefore  taught 
to  confider  the  croifades  as  the  only  road  to  heaven  ; 
the  greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice,  which 
they  imagined  would  be  an  expiation  of  all  crimes ;  and 
the  moft  enormous  tlifordcrs  were,  during  the  courfe  of 
thefe  'expeditions,  committed  by  monfters  *  inured  \o 
wickednefs,  encouraged  \yf  example,  and  impelled  by 
neceflity.  And  when  Jerufalem^  was  taken,  thefe  ruf- 
fians not  only  put  the  numerous  garrifon  to  the  fword, 
\  but 
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%at  maflacfed  the  inhabitants  themfelres,  without  mer« 
cy,  and  without  diftindion,  No^a^  aor  fex  was  fpared^ 
not  even  fucking  children . 

^  *  m 

Twelve  thoufand  wretches 
Recciv'd  no  mercy :  void  of  all  defence, 
TrulHng  to  plighted  faith,  to  piirchasM  fafcty, 
Behold  theie  naked  vidims,  in  cold  blood, 
Men,  women,  children,  murder*d»  bafely  murder'd  I 
The  (Ireets  ran  difmal  torrents.     Drown'd  in  bloody 
The  very  foidier  iickens  at  his  carnage. 

ThoMsoiy. 

After  this  terrible  flaughter,  and  wlule  their  hands 
■were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  fo  many  innocent 
perfonsy  did  thefe  impious  mifcrcants  march  to  the  holy 
fepulchre,  where  they  fung  anthems  to  the  common  Sa. 
viour  of  mankind*;  to  that  Saviour  who  is  fty led  the 
Prince  of  peace  :  who  himielf  exprefsly  declared  to  his 
difciples,  that  ve  came  not  to  defiroy  men's  li^ves^  but  to 
Ja*ve  them ;  at  whofe  coming  peace  was  fnng.t  and  at 
whofe  .departure,  peace  was  bequeathed  I  Such  are  the 
horrid  eflfefts  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition  ! 

The  croifaders  dilUnguifhed  ^hemfelves  by  crolfes .  of 
different  colours,  worn  on  thpir  clothes;  ordered,  it  is 
faid,  by  the  council  of  Clermont ;  and  were  thence  called 
troifes^  or  crofs -bearers,  of  whpm  contemporary  au- 
thors tell  us>  there  were  6,0004000*  The  Englifh  wore 
them  white ;  the  French,  red  ;  the  Flemi(h»  green  5  the 
Germans,  black  ;  and  the  Italians,  }reIlow« 

This  motley  group  of  profligate  adventurers  gained^ 
at  firf(,  confiderable  advantages;  but  before  the  expira. 
tion  of  the  13th  century  they  were  entirely  driven  from 
their  Aiiatic  podeflions ;  and  the  enterprize  remains  a 
fingular  monument  of  human  folly  and  wickednefs.  It 
muft,   however,  be   admitted,   thai  to  thefe  flagitious 

*    Wben  the  bfutal  Spaniards  bad  plundered  tbe  unoffending  Pe» 
ruYianSf  and  treated  them    with  every  ipccies  of  diabolical  cruelty, 
*  they  pfeceded  the  divtfion  of  thcirjli-gotten  booty  by  prayer  I ! 

C  A  M  p  s '  s  P/awr*.     TtMi,  hy  EUxa  Helme* 

\  fxpeditioni 
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expeditions  we  owe  the  txUnCion  of  commerce,  and  a 
coniiderable  inelioration  oif  the  European  go? ernments  *• 
There  were  in  all  nine.croifades,  in  which,  according 
to  Voltaire,  upwards  of  2,ooO}Ooo  of  human  beings 
perifhed.  • 

The  firft  croifade  took  place  in  1096;  how  long  is 
that  ago  this  prcfent  year  liiio?     An/.  714  years. 

Nb.  go.  Ireland  sobdubd. — Ireland  was  for- 
merly dfivided  a«iong  a  number  of  petty  fovereigns-;  a 
circumftance  which  facilitated  Henry  the  Second's  conr 
queft  of  that  valuable  ifland  in  1 172,  when  it  became  an 
appfendage  ,t5  the  linglifh  crown,  and  has  ever  fince  been 
governed  by  a  lord- deputy,  or  lord -lleti tenant,  who  afts 
by.  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  Brtti(h  pai^iament  had  formerly  a  confidera- 
rable  (hare  in  making  laws  for  Ir^and ;  but,  during  the 
American 'war,  the  Ififh  obtained  an  emancipation  from 
all  dependence  upon' that  aflcmbly,  Cto  the. iirft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1801,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
UNITED  with  that  of  Great- Bri tai n  ;  fmce  which,  one 
Parliament  legiflates  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelandj 
See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr.  4  th  edit. 

The  chief  places  m  Ireland  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Kinfalc, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  B^faft,  Downpatrick,  Carrick* 
fergus,  and  Londonderi-y.  Linen  cloth  and  falted  pro* 
vifions  are  the  firft  objefls  of  trifh  commerce. 

'  How  long  has  Ireland  been  annexed  to  the  BritiQi  domi- 
nions this  prefent  year  1810  .?     J///»  638  years. 

N»  B,  Ireland  was  not  erefted  into  a  kingdom  till 
the  year  1542,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  when 
the  Englifli  parliament  confirmed  an  a6i  paffed  in  Ireland 
for  that  purpofe.  From  this  period  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land inferted  among  their  titles,  that  of  khg  of  Ireland  j 
whereas  before  they  were  flyled  only  Igrds, 

4 

No.  91.  Union  or  Sqotland  and  England. 
-^Caledonia  was  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland,  whofc 
kii^g*  James  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Englaad  on 

♦    Scc'Robcrtlbn's  Hift,  of  Cha.  V.  and  Moihcim's  Ecc.  Hift. 

the 
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the  dcrniC;  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  which  acceffion  produced 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  1603*  In  1707,  during 
Queen  Anne's  reign^  both  kingdoms  were  alfo  united^ 
under  the  denomination  of  Great-Britain,  This  union 
was^  not,  however,  accompliihed  without  much  trouble, 
and  fome  art  and  intrigue  ;  and  upwards  of  ^20,000 
were,  it  is  {aid,  diftributed  among  the  leadbg  men  in 
Scotland*.  ' 

Some  of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland  are,  £din« 
burgh,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Paifley.  Herrings  and 
other  fiih,  with  linens,  gauzes)  and  ftockings,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce. 

How  long  have  Scotland  and  England  been  united  this 
prefent  year  1810  ?     Aft/.  103  years. 

No.  92.  Magna  Cei art<a.>— Runnymede,  a  place 
between  Staines  and  Windfpr,  is  reverenced  by  every 
foTi  of  liberty,  as  the  ipot  where  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lifhmen  received  a  folemn  confirmation.  There  the  ty. 
rant  King  John,  **  preffed  by  a  band  of  noble  patriots," 
was  compelled  to  ftgn  the  famous  charter,  which  is  now, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  Magna  Charta,  and 
has  generally  been  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  Englifh 
LIBERTY.  **  To  make  affurance  doubly  fure,"  the 
ratification  of  this  charter  has  be^n  reiterated  no  lefs  than 
thirty  fevctal  times. 

The  following  elegant  infcription  for  a  column  at 
Runnymede  was  written  by  Dr.  Akenfide  ;^ 

**  Thou  who  the  verdant  plain  doft  traverfe  here, 
**  While  Thames  among  his  willows  from  thy  view 
*<  Rejtxres,  O  ftranger !  ftay  thee,  and  the  fcene 
•*  A  round  contemplate  well.    This  is  the  place 
•*  Where  England's  ancient  Barons,  clad  in  arms, 
•*  And  ftem  wuh  conqucft,  from  iheir  tyrant  king 
**  jT  hen  renderM  tame)  did  challenge  and  fecure 
*'  The  CHARTER  of  thy  FREEDOM.     Pafs  not  on 
**  TiVl  thou  haft  blcfs'd  tncir  memory,  and  paid 
**  Thofe  thanks  which  God  appointed  the  reward 
"  Of  public  virtue.     And  if  chance  thy  home 
*'  Salute  thee  with  a  father's  honourM  name, 

•    Sec  TiaJars  Rapin,  vol.  xvi.  p.  343. 

I>  *•  G* 
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**  Go  call  thy  Tons,  inflru^  tbcm  what  a  debt 

*«  They  owe  their  ancefiors,  and  make  them  fwear 

**  To  pay  it  J  by  tranfmittin^  down  entire 

*<  Thole  facred  rights  to  which  thcmfejvei  were  bora*." 

The  celebrated  charter  in  queftion  wai  wrefted  from. 
John  in  1215  ;  how  long  has  that  happy  event  preceded 
1610  ?    Jfr/i  595  years. 

No.  93.  DiEu  ET  MOK  Droit. — ^Richard  I.  of 
England,  defeated  the  French  at  Gifors,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure,  and  late  province  of  Norraandy^  France, 
A.  D.  1198.  That  monarch's  paroie  for  the  day  was, 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  God  and  my  right,*  which  has  al- 
moft  ever  fmce  continued  the  naotto  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England.  How  many  years  have  intervened  between 
that  viAory  and  the  prefent  year  1810  ?  Ait/»  612 
years. 

JV.  B.  King  William  IH.  ufed  the  motto  Je  maht- 
tiendrajy  I  nviH  maintain  ;  though  he  commanded  the 
former  to  be  retained  on  the  great  fcal.  The  late  Queen 
Anne  ufed  the  motto  Semper  eadem,  always  the  fame  ; 
which  had  been  before  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

No.  94.  .  Birth  of  the  first  Prtncb  or 
Wales. — ^When  the  Saxons  made  themfelves  raafteirs 
ef  Sooth-Britsun,  raoft  of  the  ancient  Britons  retired  to 
Wales,  where  they  defended  themfelves  with  the  at- 
nioft  bravery  againft  the  invaders  ;  and  ihpy  afterwards 
made  many  vigorous  attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties 
againft  the  encroachmentb  of  the  kings  of  England.  Ed- 
ward I.  however,  fubdued  the  whole  country,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  crown  of  England.  Perceiving  that  the 
Welih  were  not  entirely  reconciled  to  this  revolution^ 
he  feiit  his  queeA  t«  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon 
caftle.  There  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  whom 
EdwanI  very  politically  ftyled  Prince  of  Wales  ;  which 
title  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great-foitain  has  borne 

• 

•  *  The  grcatrft  glory  of  a  frcc-bom  people 

It,  to  tranfmit  their  freedom  to  thefr  children. 

» 

HAVARD't  Ra«iri.i^f. 

almoft 
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\. 
aknoft  ever  fincc.     T^hc  nnfortunate  Edward  II.  the  firft 
prince  of  vVaTes,  was  born  in  .1 284.     How  long  is  that 
ago  this  prcfent  year  1810  ?    Anf,  526  years. 

N.  B.     Edward  II.  wa«  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkeley- 
Caftle,  Gloucefterlhire,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  adqjte-  ' 
reus  queen,  the  «•  (he-wolf  of  France// 

The  (hriekt  of  death  thro^  Berkeley's  roofs  did  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king. 

* 

Gray's  Bari>. 

Before  Henry  VIII.  had  jany  male  xfluc,  he  created  his 
daughter  Mary  princefs  of  Wales. 

The  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales»  from  hi> 
principality,  is  computed  at  about  ^8000  a  year. 

No.  9,5.  IcH  DiEK,  and  Battl?  op  CRESsy>— 
The  three  ofirich  fe^athers  with  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien** 
which  in  the  German  language  fignifies  "  I  feroe,'*  were 
added  to  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1346,  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  late  province  of  Picardy.  Li.  that 
battle,  John!  king  of  Bohemia,  though  blind,  ferved  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  ^nch  army,  and  was  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion. His  creft  was  three  ofirich  feathers,  with  the  above 
-  motto  ;  which  was  aifumed  by  Edward  the  black  prince, 
foQ  to  King  Edward  III.  in  memorial  of  this  great  vic- 
tory ;  and  it  has  been  ever  iince  adopted  by  the  heirs  to 
the  crown  of  England.  How  long  have  the  feveral  prince^ 
of  Wales  worn  that  badge  of  honour,  this  prefent  year 

'  18 to?     ^;ir/I  464  years. 

.iV.  B.  The  oftrich  is  an  Africar)  bird  ;  wild,  and  of 
the  (hape  of  a  goofe>  but  much  larger.  The  feathers  of 
its  wings  are  of  great  efteem,  and  ufed  as  an,  ornament 
for  hats,  beds,  canopies,  &c.  When  hunted,  the  oftrich» 
aided  by  its  wings,  runs  with  great  velocity  and  ftrengthf 
but  never  flies.  It  fwallows  bits  of  iron  or  brafs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  birds  will  fwallow  fmall  ftones  or 
gravel,  to  affi{l  in  digefting  or  comminuting  its  food. 
The  oftrich  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  ground,   hides  them 

1  under  the  fand,  and  leaves  them  for  the  fun  to  batch. 

I  .Da  This 
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This  bird  is  oonfidered  as  the  fymbol  of  cruelty  and  for* 
getfulnefs.   See  Job  xxxix.  13^  14.  and  Lament,  iv.  3. 

The  oftrich,  fillieft  of  the  feather'd  kind, 
,    And  form'd  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind^ 
Compnits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  duft. 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crufh  the  trufi* 

Cowpit. 

Ko.  96.  Battle  of  Poitiers. — ^This  place  isfitu- 
ated  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  and  late  province  of 
Poitou,  in  France.  There  the  Black  Prince  obtained  a 
decilive  vidlory  over  the  French  in  1356,  and  made  John, 
king  of  France*,  and  his  fon  Philip,  prifoners^  whom  he 
brought  to  England,  where  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scot, 
land,  was  a  qaptive  at  the  faiiie  time.  This  laft  mo- 
narch had  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Crofs, 
near  Durham,  by  an  army  faifed  by  Philippa^  confort  to 
King  Edward,  and  commanded  by  Lord  Picrcy+.  How 
many  years  has  the  vlAory  at  Poitiers  preceded  the  year 
a  810?     Anf.  454  years. 

iVT.  B^  It  was  the  juft-mentioned  John,  King  of 
France,  who,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  fOme  of  his  royal 
brethren,  delivered  that  excellent  fentiment,  that  truths 
outraged  and  expelled  by  the  reft  of  maniittd,  Jbotdd  find  an 
honourable  and  cordial  reception  i»  the  breafis  of  fcrvereignt* 
In  perfed^  unifon  with  this  noble  avowal,  is  the  declara- 
tion afcribed  by  our  great  bard  even  to  a  profcfled  hea.* 

theik : 

Every  drop  of  blood 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears,  , 

Is  guilty  of  a  fevcral  baftardy,  » 

If  he  do  break  xhtfmalUJl  particle 
Of  any  premife  that  hath  pafs'd  from  him. 

'  Shakspeare. 

*.    See  Chroa.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit.    May  24^  2357. 

+  '  Sir  Henry  Picard,  who,  in  1357J  had  been  Lord-Mayer  of 
London,  mo((  fumptuoufly  entertained  in  one  day,  in  the  year  1 363* 
four  mon arc hs;  namely,  Edward,  king  of  England;  John,  king  of 
France  ;  the  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  David,  king  of  Scotland.^  The 
celebrated  Black  Prince,  and  many  of  the  nobilityi  were  alfo  prefent 
at  the  feaft.    See  Stow's  Annals,  f«  263. 

No.  97. 
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No.  97,  Battlb  ap  Agincouit,— Agiacourt,  » 
village  in  the  French  Netherlands,  now  included  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  is  celebrated  in  our 
annals  as  the  place  where  Henry  V.  defeated  the  French 
in  1415.  The  enemy,  headed  by  the  dauphin  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  were  four  times  more  nameroos  tha» 
the  Englilh*  The  different  fituations  of  the  two  armies, 
.  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  is  admirably  defcribcd  by 
Shakfpeare : 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  fecure  in  foul,. 

The  confident  and  ovcr-luny  French 

Do  the  low -rated  Englijh  play  at  dice ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gatced  night, 

Who,  like' a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tedtouily  away.     The  poor  condemned  LngU/k^ 

Like  facrinces,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger :  ^d  their  gefture  fad, 

Invefting  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats^ 

Prefentcth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghofts. 

The  poet's  delineation  is  corroborated  by  the  tedimony 
of  our  beft  hiftorians,  who  affoce  us,  that  the  Englifh 
army  languiihed  with  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  and  Were  in 
great  want  of  food  ;  while  the  French  were  in  perfeft 
health,  asd  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions  of  every 
kind.  But  Henry's  valour  was  fuch,  as  no  danger  could 
ilartle,  and  no  difficulties  oppofe ;  nor  was  his  policy  in^ 
ferior  to  his  courage.  His  condudl  in  this  perilous  junc- 
ture befpoke  him  confummate  in  the  art  of  commanding ; 

■  ■     Forth  he  goes,  and  vi fits  all  his  hod  ; 
Bids  them  good  morrow,  witK  a  modeft^fmile  ; 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  aiid  countrymen^- 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary   and  all-watched  night  | 
But  frefhly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  femblance  and  fwect  majefly^ 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks  :* 

D  3  A  lai^eft 
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A  lareefs  univerfal,  like  the  fun, 
Hia  liberal  eye,  doth  give  to  tv'ry  one^ 
Thawing  cold  fear*. 

Shaksp£ARE. 

Th^  event  of  the  battle  was  fuch  as  might  be  expeded 
from  the  pppoiite  conduf^  of  its  chiefs.  Prefence  of  mind, 
dexterity,  courage,  firmnefs^  and  precaution,  were  mani- 
felled  on  the  part  of  the  finglilh  :  precipitation,  confu- 
iion,  and  vain  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who 
loft  io,oco  men  in  the  engagement^  and  had  befides 
14,090  taken  prifoners.  All  the  £ngli(li  who  were  (lain 
did  not,  according  to  fome  hifiorians,  exceed  40 ;  though 
other  writers,  with  greater  probability^,  make  the  xuimMr 
more  confider&ble.  After  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  day 
was  over,  the  renowned  Prince  ordered  the  xi^th  and 
part<>f  the  115th  Pfalm  to  be  fung  in  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  triumphant  Englilh  came  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiift  verfe  of  the  laft- mentioned  Pfalm,  the  whole  vic- 
tor ioub  army  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  (houted 
with  one  heart,  and  with  one  voice,  '*  O  Lord,  not  onto 

VLS^'  &€•  &C.+ 

The 


*  The  high-fpirited  anfwer  of  Davtp  Gam,  a  Welih  captata, 
whom  Henry  had.fent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,'  deferves  to  be  re* 
corded  here.  Being  interrogated  concerning  tbe^umber  of  the 
French*  he  replied,  "  An't  pleafe  you«  my  liege,  wAe  are  enough 
to  be  killed,  enough  to  run  away,  and  enough  to  be  takco  prifpners." 

^Sacrificing  his  life  for  thfi  king's  perfonal  fafetyin  the  0^tuy)g  ccm* 
fiiAt  this  valiant  Cambfo^Brifon,  as  he  lay  expiring  of  ^i?  '  ouadt, 
was  knighted  by  the  graleful  monarch.     This  hero's  reliance  was 

"  at  OM  Court,  near  Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthdiire.  The  dukes  v 
of  Beaufort  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  are  defcended  from  Gladys, 
one  of  his  numerous  defcendants  *.  When  th:  heroic  Diinicis, 
a  Spartan*  was  informed,  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylxt,  that 
th<i  Periians  were  fo  numerous  that  their  arrows  would  darken  the 
light  of  the  fun,  he  bravely  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  great  convetii* 
f  nee,  for  they  ihould  then  fight  in  the  (hade* 

f    The  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough  never  failed  to  ^ve  thanks 
to  God  I  after  a  viAory. 


•    Barber'^  Tour,  p.  ^i, 
f  See  No.  to,  page  t^. 
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The  viftory  of  Agincoart  was  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
on  St.  Crirpm's  day*,  Odober  25,  1415.  How  long  is 
that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?    Jft/»  395  years* 

N0..98,  -  Battle  of  Towton. — ^Towton,  a  place 
fituatcd  S,  E.  of  Tadcafter,  in  Yorklhirc,  is  noted  for  an 
engagement  between  the  deluded  adherents  of  the  houfes 
of>  York  and  Lancafter.  This  famoas  battle  is  generally 
foppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  6erct  and  bloody 
that  ever  happened  in  any  domeftic  War.  Both  armies 
conMed  of  ioo>ooo  men ;  above  36,000,  fome  hiftorians 
fay  40,000,  of  whom  were  **  made  a  prey  for  carrioa 
kites  and  crows"  in  this  fatal  conflidt,  which  terminated 
in  a  total  vi^oiy  on  the  fide  of  the  YorkiHs.  This  event 
took  place  in  1461;  how  long  is  that  ago  this  prefent 
year  1810?     ^^/^  349  years. 

N.  B.  Perfons  at  this  period  took  different  fymbols* 
The  partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Lancader  chofe  the  red  rofe 
as  their  mark  of  Billtndion ;  thofe  of  York  were  denomi- 
nated from  the  *white  :        , 

Then  vtill  I  raife  aloft  the  mlA-tuAtte  rofe,. 
With  whofc  fwect  fVncll  the  air  ihal)  be  perfumM^ 
And  in  my  flandarii-  bear  the  arms  of  Vork^ 
To  grapple  with  the  hdufe  of  Lancaller. 

'  ,     '  Shakspeare. 

Thefe  inteftine  wars  were  therefore  known  over  Europe 
by  the  name  of  the  Ijfthrrel  between  the  ro/es.  They  ori- 
ginated with  the  defcendants  of  Edward  III.  That  mo- 
narch was  fttcceeded  by^s  grandibn  Richard  II.  who 

" iff" 

m 

The  Great  Gudavut  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Lutzent*  never  engaged  in  any , battle  withoot  firft 
praying  at  the  head  of  ^e  troopi  he  was  about  to  lead  towardit  the 
enemy,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes  wiihoar  %6ok.  The  word 
given  for  the  day  on  which  the'  battle  of  Lutzen  was  fought*  was 
«*  God  be  with  us."  Skwakd's  Anecdotes  of  Diftinguilbed  PcrfonSy. 
vol.  1.  p.  190. 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit, 
t    Sec  Nov.  6,  163s,  and  Aug.  4,  1804,  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr.  ith  tUt, 

D  4  *   bej 
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being  depHOifcd,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  was  prodahned  king 
hy  the  title  df  Henry  IV.  in  prejudice  to  the  duke  of 
York,  the  right  heir  to  the  crown  ;  he  being  defcended 
from  Lionel,  the  /ecovii  fon  of  Edward  III.  whereas  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  was  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  thenhird 
fon  of  King  Edward.  The  acceflion  of  Henry  to  the 
throne  oecanoned  feveral  confpiraciQs,  and  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  during  his  reign;  and  the  animofitics 
which  fubfiited  between  his  defcehdants  and  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  York- afterwards  filled  the  kingdom  with  civil 
commotions,  and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood,  particQ- 
Jarly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV, 

» 
But  little  now  avail'd 
The  ties  of  friendihip :  cv*ry  inan,  as  led 
By  inclination  or  vain  hope^  repair *d 
To  either  camp,  and  breath*d  immortal  hate. 
And  dire  revenge.    Now  horrid  Slaughter  reigns ; 
Sons  a^aiiill  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lanee, 
Careleis  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Difiain  with  kindred  blood.  »  '  ' 


Here  might  you  fee 


Barons  and  peafants  on  th*  embattled  field 
Slain,  or  half-dead,  in  one  huge  ghaftly  heap 
Promifcuonfly  amafsM.     With  difmal  groans 
And  ejulation  in  the  pangs  of  death 
Some  call  for  aid,  neglefted  j  fome  o'erturn'd 
In  the  fierce  (hock  lie  gafping  and  expire, 
Trampled  by  fiery  courfcrs.     Horror  thus 
And  wild  uproar  and  defolation  reign'd 
Unrcfpited. 

Philips. 

Ko.  99*  Battle  OF  BoswoRTH.  Bofworth-Field, 
Leicefterfhire,  is  famous  in  our  annals  for  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Richard  III.  in  the  year  1485  ;  when  his  anta- 
gonift,  Henry,  earl  of^  Richmond,  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  ftyle  of  Henry  VII.  Great  crimes 
have  been  imputed  to  Richard,  particularly  the  murder 
of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  the  mur- 
der, of  Henry  VI.  the  murder  of  his  brother,  George, 
duke  of  Clarence ;  the  execution  of  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughan ;  the  execution  of  Lord  Haftings ;  the  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother ;  and  the  murder  of  his 

queen. 
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qaeen*  Accordingly,  hiftorians  reprefent  Richard  as  (mt  of 
the  moft  deteftable  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  the  Engltlk 
throne.    His  perfon  is  thus  delineated  by  Shakfpeare :. 

Deform'di  unfinifh'd,  fcnt  before  his  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  fo  lamely  and  uQfalhionable, 
That  dogs  bark'd  at  him,  as  he  halted  by  them* 

Nor  was  his  mind,  as  poartrayed  by  the  fame  great  poetj;, 
kfs  deformed  than  his  body  : 

Tetchy  z^d  wayward  was  his  in&ncy ; 
His  fchool-days,  frightfuf,  defperate,  wild,  and  furious;. 
His  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 
His  age  confirm*d,  proud,  fubtle,  fly,  arfd  bloody; 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  liatred  *• 

The  engagement  in  Bofworlh-Keld  was  the  thirteenth 
and  laft  battle  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaftcr. 
In  thefe  fanguinary  and  onnatural  contefts,  which,  as  an 
eminent  writer  obferves,  arofe  from  t\\t  folly  of  an  attach* 
ment  to  certain  perfons  and  families  as  poflcfled  of  fome 
inherent  right  to  kingly  power,  many  of  the  moft  ancient 
families  of  the  kingdom  were  entirely  extinguifhed,  and 
jio  lefs  than  100,000  human  beings  1g^  their  lives ! ! 

"  Men  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubdance  bred, 

"  Who  met  in  thefe  intcftine  (hocks 

••  And  furious  clofe  of  civil  butcheries; 

"  Making  war  upon  chemfolves,  blood  againft  blood, .   '' 

**  Self  agairift  felf.     O  moft  prepoftcrous 

**  And  frantic  outraoje.** 

*  It  is,  however,  pr^er  to  inform  our  young  readers*  that  Ho- 
race Wal  pole,  latc^earl  onOrford,  has,  in  a  trad^  entitled '^  Hiftoric 
Doubts,'*  examined  tho;  circtimdances  of  each  crime,  and  the  evi* 
dence  of  each  of  che  charges  against  this  monarch;  and  has  endea* 
voured  to  prove,  that  fome  ot  the  vi  hacs  imputed  to  him  were  con- 
trary to  his  intereft,  almoiV  all  iiiconfiftent  with  probability  or 
with  dates,  artd  fome  of  them  involved  in  material  contradidlions. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  parttzans  of  the  hoiife  of  Tudor  took  much 
pains  to  blacken  Richard's  memory ;  and  .h^t  fufficient  evidence  has 
fiot  been  produced  of  the  crimes  chaiiged  agtinft  him ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  hit  perfoa  was  fo  deformed  as  it  has  been  repreicnted* 

D  a  How 
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How  long  has  the  battle  of  Bofworth  pttceded  the  yeav 

1810?    Ajt/.  325  *y^"- 

N,  B,  The  intereih  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan« 
caller  were  blende^  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  £dward  IV. 

Richmond  Henry,  by  nuptial  rites 
Di4  clofe  the  gates  of  'Janus  *,  and  remove 
Deftru£iive  ducord.     Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clangour  fhrill 
Affrights  the  wife's  or  thills  the  virgm's  blood. 

Philips. 

• 

No.  1 00.  pR  I N  T 1 N  c. — The  art  of  printing,  at  leaft 
in  Europe,  is*  a  modem  difcover)' ;  and  who  were  the  firft 
inventors  of  European  printing,  in  what  city,  and  what 
year,  it  was  at  firft  fet  on  foot*  has  been  long  difputed 

'Mrmong  the  learned.  In  efiedl,  as  the  Grecian  cities  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  HoMERf «  fo  do  the  German  cities 
for  that  of  printing.  Mentz,  Haerlem,  andSxRAs- 
B0RGH,    are  the  warmeft  on  this  point  of  honour:  the 

^  firft  has  always  had  a  majority  of  voices;  but  the  queftion. 


*  J  ANUS  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  king  who  reigned 
in  Italy.  After  death  he  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  woifliipped, 
by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  civilization  which  he  introduced 
among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy.  .  His  temple,  which  was  always 
open  In  times  of  war,  was  (hut  only  three  times  during  above  700 
years.  One  of  thefe  periods  was  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  j  in  whofe 
rc%n,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  Jcfus  Chrift  was  born. 

f     *•  Sev'n  mighty  towns  contend  for  Hon  e  ^  dead, 

*<  Through  which  the  living  Home  a  begg'd  his  bread." 

Thcfeven  illuftrious  cities  which  difput^yhc  right  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  greatcft  of  poets,  arc  the  foUQWifig  : 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  ♦Salamis,. Rhodes,  Ai^gos,  and  Athens. 

The  Chiots,  fays  Dr.  Chandler,  ftill  pret«id  to  ihew  the  fchool  of 
Homer  and  his  dwelling-houfe,  where  he  coippofed  moft  of  his  unri- 
valled poems ;  the  tcftimonies  of  ma«y  ancient  writers  are  alfo 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Hoifier's  being  a  native  of  Chios  :  though  fomc 
affirm  that  Smyrna  h»  a  greater  claim  to  this  hooow.  Sec  Troy, 
IndcJi.  ' 
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•  > 

-  in  reality;  is  not  yet  ji^ftly  decided  *.  Mentel  of  Strafl 
burgh,  GuTTENBURG  and  Faust  of  Mcntz,  apdCos-. 
TBR  of  Haerlero,  arc  the  pcrfons  to  whom  this  honour  is 
fevcrally  afcribed  by  their  refpedive  countrymen;  and 
they  have  all  had  their  advocates  among  the  learned.  The 
iatrodu^ion  of  thi^  invaluable  art  into  England  is  juiUj 
afcribed  to  William  Caxton,  a  meicchant  of  London* 
who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  in  Ym  travels  abroad. 
The  bare  mention  of  printing  (hould  fill  every  modern 
with  gratitude  to  Divine  Frovideiitc  for  the  communi- 
.  cation  of  fo  invaluable  an  art*  ,For,  if  man's  intelleft 
be  the  faculty  which  bears  the  prmcipal  and  meft  mark- 
ed traits  of  the  Creator's  imager  how  ineftimable 
every  aid  for  facilitating  the  opetatiohs,  and  forwarding 
the  perfedion  of  that  power  I  This  affiftance  the  in- 
vention of  printing  has  adminifiered  in  a  moft  fignal  man- 
oer»  by  ditfufing  among  every  clafs.  of  men  a  degree 
of  knowledge^  whkh,  previouily  to  the  difcovery  ki 
oueftion,  is.  known  to  have  been  confined  to  very  few» 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  it  was  hardly  pofiible> 
from  the  great  expence  of  manufcripts^  for  the  lotver 
clalTes  to  obtain  even  an  tmperfedl  knowledge  of  the 
{acred  writings. 

This  tingle  confideration  places  the. importance  and  be* 
Befits  of  printing  in  a  very  didinguilhed  point  of  view ; 
and  with  a  pre-eminence  fo  decifive,  that  it  precludes  the 
necefllty  ot  dilating  on  the  other  advantages^  however 
numerous  and  extenfive,  which  not  only  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  fame  fource,  but  are  indebted  to  it  for  fbt^ 
bility  and  duration.  In  a  word^  the  art  of  printit9g 
confers  immortality  on.  heroes,  patriots,  legiflators^ 
and  philofophers ; .  on  the  befl,  and  greafeit,  and 
wifeft,'  of  the  human  fpecies  !  For,  as  an  elegant  poet, 
jremarksy  * 

•  •  Tfce  firft  book  printed  with  moveable  types  was  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,,  which  made  its  appearance  between  the  year*  145c  and  1452. 
This  dtfcdVery  isxertainly  to  be^attributed  to  the  Germans,  whether 
it  confifted  in  printing  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  tjpti  moveable  at. 
pleafute.  John  Guttcnburg,  of  Menta,  has  the  beft  claim  to  the  ho« 
nour  of  this  invention.  See  Mr,  Rolcoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  43.  This  elegant  writer's  opinion  is  recently  confirmed' 
by  SantandcTy  in  his  Diitionnaire  Bibliographique. 

D  6  Scpulchrai^ 
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Sepulchral  columns  wreftle  bat  in  vain 
With  all-fubduing  time;  his  cank'ring  hand, 
With  calm  deliberate  malice,  wafleth  them : 
Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brafs  codfumeCy 
The  bufto  moulders,  and  the  deep  cut  marble, 
Unfteady  to  the' tool,  gives  up  its  charge. 

BlAIt. 

/ 

Caxton  ♦  introduced  the  knowledge  of  printing  into 
England  in  1474.  How  long  is  that  ago  this  pefent  year 
1810.?     Aft/.  336  yefrs. 

No.    toi.     Parisian  Massacrb. The  Parifian 

maiiacre  was  carried  on  with  fuch  perfidy,  and  executed 
with  fgch  cruelty,  as  would  furpafs  all  belief,  were  it  not 
attefted  with  the  moft  undeniable  .evidence.  In  the  year 
1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  many  of  the  principal 
Proteftants  were  invited  to  Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath 
of  fafety,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,    the  head   of  the  Proteftant  party,    with  the  > 

French  king's   fitter.      Though  doomed  to  deftrgdlion,  % 

they  were  received  with  careffes,  loaded  with"  honours, 
and  treated,  for  fevcn  months,  with  every  poflible  mark 
of  familiarity  and  confidence.  In  the  midft  of  their  fe- 
curity,  the  warrant  for  their  deftroftion  was  itfued  by 
their  fovereign,  on  whofe  word  they  had  relied ;  and  in 
obedience  to  it,  their  countrymen,  their  fellow. citizens, 
and  companion!{,  imbrued  their  hands  in  their  blood* 
This  horrid  butchery  began  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  being 
Bartholomew's  day,  on  which,  and  the  two  fucceeding 
days,  above  io>ooo  Proteftants,   without  diftindtion  of 

•  William'  Caxton  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Caxton,  a 
village  near  Cambridge  ;  this,  however,  tl^gh  generally  credited, 
IS  erroneous ;  Caxton  himfelf  havitfg  affirmed,  that  he  was  born 
\tk,  Kent ;  a  circumftance  which -was  originally  noticed  by  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  in  his  curious  **  DiiTertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing 
lA  England."  The  firfl  book  printed  in  the  English  tongue  was- 
•*  The  Recuyell  of  the  Hiftoryof  Troy;"  and  is  dated%eptember 
39>  i47i»  at  Cologne.  The  **'  Game  ofCfeers,"  datcdini474, 
is  allowed,  by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
£rft  fpecimen  of  the  art  among  us.  Mr.  Caxton  died  in  i486,  or 
according  to  other  accounts  in  ii9i«  Sc«  Chron.  andBlog,  Exer. 
fug.  i^y  1457, 
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age.  Of  feXy  or  condition,  were  murdered  in  Paris. alone. 
A  butcher  boafted  to  the  king,  that  he  had.ft^n  down 
150  in  one  night;  and  DeThou,  a  celebrated  French 
hiftorian,  affirms,  that  he  had  often,  with  the  dtmoft  hor- 
ror, feen  a  goldfroith,  named  Cruce,  who  boafted  of 
having  killed  400  with  his  own  hands  *•  A  like  carnage 
cnfuedinthe  provinces,  where  upwards  of  25,000  more 
were  deftroyed  by  thofc  blood-thirfty  mifcreants.  This 
horrid  "deed  was,  however,  applauded  in  Spain  ;  at  Rome, 
folemn  thankfgivings  were  offered  to  God  for  its  fuccefs; 
and  medals  were  ftruck  at  Paris  in  honour  of  it. 

The  horrid  maffacre  of  Paris  happened  in  1572  ;  how 
long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ;     An/,  238  years. 

No.  102.  Irish  Massacre. — ^This  tragical  events 
took  place  in  the  year  1641.  By  the  inftigation  of  the 
Romifti  priefts,  the  perfons,  houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of 
the  Englifti  in  Ireland  were  feized  ;  an  univerfal  maffacre 
enfued;  and  neither  age,  nor  fex,  ;ior  infancy,  were 
fpared  ;  all  conditions  were  involved  in  one  general  ruin. 
*•  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itfelf^"  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  ••  cruelty,  and  the  moft  barbarous  that  ever,  in 
any  nation,  was  known,  or  heard  of,  began  its  opera- 
tions."—" Death  was  the  lighteft  puniihment  kifli^ed 
by  thefe  more  than  barbarous  lavages.  All  the  tortures 
which  wanton  cruelty  could  dcvife,  all  the  lingering  pains 
of  body,  the  anggifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
could  not  fatiate"  their  revenge.  By  fome  accounts, 
the  number  of  perfons  who  were  flaughtered  in  this  maffa- 
cre are  ftated  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  thoufand  ;  but  by  other  accounts  they  are  com- 
puted at  only  forty  thoufand. 

How  long  has  the  Iriih  maffacre  preceded  the  prefent 
year  1810?     An/.  169  years. 

No.  103.    Spanish  Armada.— 

J.  There  was  a  time 

When  all  the  pride  of  Spain,  in  one  dread  fieet, 
Swelled  o'er  the  laboring  furge,  like  a  whole  heaven 
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Of  ctoads,  wide  rdll'd  before  the  boundlefs  breese. 

Gaily  (he  fplendid  armament  along 

£xulunt  plough'd,  rcfledinKa  red  gleam. 

As  funk  the  fun  o*er  all  the  flaming  vaft ;  ,  ^     I 

Tall,  gorgeous,  and  elate,  drunk  with  the  dream 

Of  cafy  conquefl*;  while  with  bloated  war, 

Stretch'd  out  from  fky  to  (ky,  the  gathered  force 

Of  ages  held  in  its  (fapacious  womb :  ^ 

But  toon,  regardlefs  of  the  cumb'rous  pomp, 

The  daumleis  Britons  came,  a  gloomy  few  I 

With  temped  black  the  goodly  fcene  deformed. 

And  laid  their  glorv  wade  t.     The  bolts  of  fate 

Rcfifllefs  thundeiM  thro*  their  yielding  fides ; 

Fierce  o*er  their  beauty  blazM  the  lurid  flame; 

And  feizM  in  hprrid  grafp,  or  (battered  wide  ^ 

Amid  the  mighty  waters,  deep  they  funk  J, 

Then,- too,  from  every  promontory  chill, 

Rank  fen,  and  cavern,  where  the  wild  wave  worlts, 

7'here  came  confederate  winds,  and  fwell'd  a  dorm  ^» 

Roun(l«theglad  ifie,  fnatch'd  by  the  vengeful  blad, 

The  fcatterM  remnants  drove ;  on  the  blind  dielve 

And  pointed  rock,  that  marks  the  indented  diore,  w 

Relentlefs  dadi*d,  where  loud  the  northern  main 

Howls  thro'  the  fra6iur*d  Caledonian  iflesl.  - 

TtiOMSON.^ 

Hovr 

m 

*     No  doubts  were  entertained,  but  fu€h  vad  preparations,  eon* 
di'.dted   by  officers  of  confutnmate  ikill,    mud  finally  be  fuccefllul.- 
And  the  Spaniards,   oftentatious  of  their  power,  and  elevated  with, 
vain  hopes,  denominated  their  navy  the  InvineibU  Armada. 

t  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  had  the  command. of  the  l^nglifti 
navy .  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobiflier,  the  mod  renowned  feamen 
in  Europe,  ferved  under  him. 

%  The  Englifli,  in  an  engagement  in  the  EngHfli  ChanneU  took 
or  deftroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy's  (hips;  beddes  doing  great 
damage  to  many  others. 

S  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  iignal  interpofition  of 
Providence,  in  favour  of  our  **^  fea-girt  ifle,"  that  in  the  reverfe  of  a 
medal  which  was  dnick  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of  ^ 
the  Armada,  die  caufcd  a  fleet  to  be  reprefented  beaten  by  a  temped». 
and  falling  foul  upon  oAe  another,  with  that  religious  infcription, 
*'  Afflavit  Deus,  et  Jiffipantur^  He  blew  with  his  wiod  and  they 
were  fcattered.'*    See  July  19,  1588.  Chron.  and  Biog.  Eier. 

1  The  remaining  part  of  the  Armada,  tn  attempting  to  return 
Ume  by  failing  norchwafis,  was  overtaken  by  a  yiolcAt  temped  near 

the 
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Mow  many  years  have  elapfed  between  the  glorious  vie* 
tory  now  under  confideration,  which  was  obtained  in 
i^^S,  and  the  prefent  year  i8io  ?     Ax/,  2 21^ years. 

No.  104.  Gunpowder  Treasqn.— This  confpi' 
racy  is  one  of  the  moft  memorable  events  that  hiftory  has 
conveyed  to  pofterity  ;  containing  at  once,  as  Flume  re- 
markSj  a  lingular  proof  both  of  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  " 
of  the  human  mind;  its  widcft  departure  from  morals^ 
and  moil  deady  attachment  to  rel^ious  principles.  1  his- 
dereftable  plot  was  formed  by  the  Roman-Catholics  to 
blow  up  the  Parliament- Houfe,  and  confign  to  inevitable 
deftrufbon  the  king  (James  I),  lords,  and  commons, 
there  aflembled ;  a  fadt  as  certain  as  it  appears  incredible. 
The  principal  confpirators  were  Winter,  Catefby,  Percy, 
and  Fawkes.  This  laft  undertook  tp  fet  fire  to  the  train 
of  gunpowder,  but  was  apprehended  the  preceding 
cvenmg. 

Several  of  the  confpirators  were,  executed  at  the  weft 
end  of  St.  PauTs,  Jan.  30,  1606;  others,  among  whom 
was  Fawkes,  the  enfuing  day,  in  the  Old- Palace- Yard, 
Weftmirifter;  and  many  Jefuits,  their  accomplices,  fuf- 
fered  death  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  at  Tyburn. 

Guy  Fawkes  and  his  afibciates  aiTembled,  and  concerted 
the  Gunpowder- Plot,  at  the. Old  KingVHead  Tavern, 
Leadenhall-Street.  Part  of  this  houfe  yet  remains,  and  is 
fsid  to  be  the  oldeft  building  in  London,  having  efcaped 


the  Orkneys  *,  and  many  of  the  (hips  were  miferably  wrecked  either 
on  the  weftern  ides  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coad  of  Ireland.  Not  half 
«f  the  navy  returned  to  Spain. 

•  • 

They  truft  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail, 
God's  curfecan  call  away  ten  rhoufand  fail : 
His  pow'r  fecur'td  us  when  prefumptuous  Spain 
Baptiz*d  her  flieet  invincible  in  vain. 

COWPIR, 


*  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Admiral  of  the  Armada,  wai  wre£l«:d  on 
Oie  eaft  fide  of  Fair-Ifland,  between  Shetland  and  Orkney,  in  the  Northern 
Ocean;  and  tradition  ftill  points  out  the  humble  refidenee  of  that  fliipwreckcd 
BoMeman.    Th«  iflaadJi  reckoned  one  of  the  Sbctlaad  iflcs. 

aU 
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all  the  conflagrations  that  have  happened.  It  has  lately 
been  new  fronted,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  fiarrow,  the 
bifcuit-baker* 

The  Gunpowder-Plot  was  to  have  been  executed  Nov.  5, 
'1605;    how  long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ^ 
Anf.  205  years. 

No.  105.  Decollation  ofChakles I.— CharlesL 
ini  confequence  of  his  tyrannical  adn^inidration,  was  at 
length  publicly  executed,  at  the  front  of  his  own  palace 
at  Whitehall.  He  involved  his  fubjcds  in  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  ^war,  merely  to  fupport  his  own  tinjuft  claims ;  . 
and  yet  he  has  been  dyled  the  blessed  martyr*. 
But  he  was  certainly  a  martyr  to  nothing,  but  to  his  ob- 
ftinacy,  and  hi^  defpotic  difpclition.  Voltaire  faid,  that 
every  king  in  Europe  got  op  with  a  crick  in  his  neck  on. 
the  30th  of  January.  N^hen  Quin,  the  celebrated  a^or, 
was  once  afked ,  by  what  law  of  the  land  Charles  was  be- 
headed, he  replied,  "  By  all  the  law  that  he  had  left  in 
it."  The  day  of  Charles's  decapitation  ha.s  been  long 
kept  as  a  folemn  fad  ;  but  a  motion  was  made  forne  years- 
ago,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  fetting  afide  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  ^"th  of  January;  when  it  wa:  remarked 
by  one  of  the  members,  ^'  That  the  day  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  that  future  kings  might  know  what 
a  brave  and  free  people  dare  do.**  Some  of  the  ableft 
defenders  of  our  conftitutional  rights  afTeft,  howevef^ 
that  the  punifliment  of  death  can  never  be  inflifted  on. 
a  Britifh  Monarch  without  fubverfion  of  the  law  and 
conftitution  *. 

King  V  harles  I.  was  beheaded  January  30,  1649  V  ^^^ 
long  is  that  ago  this  prefent  year  181Q  ?    Anf,  161  years. 

N.  B,  Charles  I.  was  the  »/«/^  Englifh  monarch  whom 
a  violent  cataftrophe  had  deprived  of  life  and  re'gn  fmce 
the  year  1066,  viz.  Harold  II,  Wiiliam  II.  Richard  I. 
Edward  II.  Richard  U.  Henry  VI.  Edward  V.  and 
Richard  III.  Henry  II.  alfo  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Such  is  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  fome  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  perfonages  have  held  their  lives  and  poflef* 
iions  n 

*    See  art  Charles.  I,  €hron.  and  Bio;.  £xer. 
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No.  106.  Act  OF  Uniformity. — In  the  immoral 
and  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  an  a6%  was  pafTed^  en- 
joining an  uniformity  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  among 
other  injunf)ions>  requiring  all  minifters,  who  would  con- 
tinue in  the  churchy  or  be  admitted  to  livings,  to  declare 
their  aiTent  and  confent  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Common- 
Prayer-Book,  before  many  of  them  could  ha<ve  an  opportunity 
tif  feeing  it.  This  was  called  the  A c  t  of  Un  i  f o  rm  i t  y , 
and  caufed  upwards  of  2,000  pious  and  confcientious 
minifters  to  quit  the  church  of  England,  and  take  their 
lot  among  the  Diffenters,  who  hereby  received  fo  large  an 
addition*  that  they ,  may  be  coniidered  a&  the  fathers  of 
the  diflenting  intereft.  The  glorious  ftand  whiph  thefe 
good  men  made  in:  favour  of  Chriftian  liberty  did  great 
honour  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  and  tended,  more  than  a 
thoufand  other  arguments^  to  convince  a  profligate  age  of 
the  Reality  op  Religion^  and  the  regard  that  is  due 
to  the  rights  of  cbnfcience. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Nonconformift*s  Memorial  conXzms  sl  con- 
cife  view  of  the  lives  and  charaders  of  thefe  ejeded  wor<" 
thies. 

The  great  Mr.  Locke*,  fpeaking  of  this  arbitrary  and 
impolitic  aft,  obferves,  that  •'  Bartholomew's  day  was 
fatal  to  our  church  and  religion,  in  throwing  out  a  very 
great  number  of  «wortby,  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  di- 
vines. 

This  event  took  place  Auguft  24,  1662,  (juft  90  years 
aftei:  the  m  tflacre  of  Paris) ;  how  long  is  that  ago  thisprc- 
fent  year  1810  ?    Jlaf  148  years. 

No.  107.  Abdication  op  James  IL— The  popifh 
bigot  and  tVrant  James  II  guided  by  the  Jefuit  Pe- 
ters, his  confeffor,  and  ^e  infamous  Chancellor  JefFeries+^ 
after  endeavouring  to  fubverr  the  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contrail  l>ptwixt  the  king 
and  people^  and  Violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  m^re  efpecially  thofe  ena^ed  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  being  unable  longer  to  face  the 

*     See  Chron.  and  Biog.   Exer.  October  28,   17C4. 
f     See  Chron.  and -Bio^;.  Exer.  April  18,  1689. 
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juH  refentment  of  his  much-injurcd  fubjedls,  abdicated  tlie 
government  in  1688,  and  eici^ped  to  France. 

The  tyrant  from  our  fho£e 
Like  a  forbidden  daemon  fled. 
And  to  eternal  exile  bore 
'    Pontific  rage  and  va0al  dread : 
There  funk  the  mould'ring  Gothic  reign  i 
New  years  came  forth,  a  libVal  train ! 
Call'd  by  the  P£0 pie's  great  decree. 

Akenside.. 

.  James  It.  died  at  the  palace  of  St.  Gormains,  near  ?»• 
ris,  in  1701 ;  honr  long  did  he  furvive  hit  abdication  t 
Jm/.  23  yean. 

No.  108.  Gloriovjl  Rbvolutiok.— The  brave 
prince  of  Orange*,  afterwards  William  III.  landed  at 
ToRBAY  in  Devon(hire»  in  »68S.  He  was  invited  over 
to  England,  to  prote^  the  country  from  the  tyrannical 
oppremons  of  Ja.nes  11.  This  interefling  event  has  beea* 
f^yled  in  the  Bri  i(h-  hiftory  thc^  Glorious  Rbvolv. 
TioN,  and  King  Willi.'' m  is  miich  celebrated  forhisibaie 
in  the  tranfadiion. 

To  fave  Britannia,  lo ! 
Than  hero  more  1  the  patriot  of  mankind  I 
Immortal  Nassau  came. 
Arriv'd ;  the  pomp,  and  not  the  wafle  of  arm^ 
HW  progrefs  mark'd. 

His  was  the^bloodlcfs  conqueft  of  theheart ; 
Shouts  without  groans,  and  triumph  without  war. 

Thomson* 

Among  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Revolution  were 
the  earls  of  Devonfhire  and  Danby,  with  the  Lord  Dela- 

*  Orange,  an  ancient  and  confider able  town,  is  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  depaitroent  of  Drome  and  late 
province  of  Dauphiny,  France.  It  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Naflau 
in  1531,  but  was  feized  by  Lewis  XtV.  during  the  war  with  King 
William.  Oa  the  demiie  of  this  laft  monarch  in- 1 70s,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  king  of  Frui&a,  who  ia  1713  exchanged  it  (ot  Gudders  in  the 
Netherlands. 

sQe^ 
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satr.  They  met  privately  at  Whittinglon,  a  viHage  on 
the  edge  of  Scarfdalc,  in  Derbyihire;  and  the  houfe  in 
which  they  aflembled  has  ever  fince  been  denominated  the 
Revolution-Houfe.  A  print  of  this  diftingui(hed  cottage 
may  be  ieen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb*  1789* 

Where  Scarfdale's  cUiF»  the  fwelling  paftures  bound, 
■There  qfttxi  let  the  farmer  Kail 

The  facred  orchard  which  imbow*rs  his  gate. 
And  (hew  to  Grangers  pafling  down  the  vale 

Where  CAv'NOiSB,  Booth,  and  Osborne  fat. 
When  burUing  from  their  country's  chain 

£v'n  in  the  midft  of  deadly  harrosi 

Of  papal  fnares  and  lawlefs  arms, 
They  plann'd  for  Freedom  this  her  nobleft  reign. 

Akensioe* 

By  this  exclofion  of  Kin^  James,  and  the  fubfe^nent 
traniadlions,  particularly  the  ratification  of.  the  Bill  of 
BightS)  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  more 
clearly  afcertained,  and  better  eftablifiied,  than  at  any 
preceding  period.  *«  By  the  Revolution  futui^  Kuglifti 
monarchs  were  inftrufled,  that  government  was  not  inili- 
tuted  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  but  of  the  people  i 
that  he  is  accountable  to  them  for  the  execution  of  the 
truil  which  they  have  repofed  in  him  ;  that  oppofition  to 
tyranny  is  not  only  defenftl>le,  but  meritorious ;  and  that 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  a  nation  depend  upon  their 
firm  and  intrepid  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of  pubr 
lie  freedom,  of  jud  and  equal  liberty." 

The  Revolution  took  place  in  t688 ;  bow  long  is  that 
ago  this  prefent  year  1810  ?    J»/.  122  years. 

No.  109.  Bankrupt. — A.  bankrupt  is  a  perfon  jo 
debt  beyond  the  power  of  payment ;  the  term  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  ianco  roio,  brJten 
bench;  while  others  aflert,  that  it  comes  from  the  French 
banqueroute^  which  fignifies  a  breaking  or  failing  in  the 
world.  The  fupporters  of  the  former  etymology  aflign 
the  fubfequcnt  plaufible  relation  in  favour  of  their  opinion. 
The  bankers,  or  money-changers  of  Italy,  had  benches  ia 
^he  exchange,  and  other  public  places,  on  which  'they 

told 
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told  their  money,  and  wrote  their  bilb  of  exchange;  and 
when  any  one  became'  infolvent,  his  bench  nuas  broken ^  to 
advertife  the  public  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  continue  his  bufinefs.  Banking  was  firft  invented 
'at  Florence.  See  Spectacles,  Index  :*  and  Chron.  and 
£iog.  Exer.  January  8,  1642,  and  Aug.  14,  1794- 

Suppofe  the  effeds  of  a  bankrupt  amount  to  £500, 
and  he  owes  to  A  ^^300  19A  6^.  to  B  £s^9  7'-  ^^* 
to  C  ;^2i8  14/*  gdm  and  to  D  £2^  lox.  what  is  the 
deficiency  I    Anf.  ^^564  111.  5^, 

'    No.  110.    Merchants*— 

^<  Our ifle  to  COMMERCE  owes  her  fplendid fiate^ 
**  The  rourc9  of  all  that  makes  her  truly  great." 

^  Merchants  are  perfons  who  traffic  to  foreign  countries; 
and  there  are  not,  as  Addifon  juftly  remarks,  more  ufeful 
members  in  a  commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit 
mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices^ 
cUftributfe  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  a  nation,  andincreafe  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Our  Englifli  merchant  converts  the 
tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and.exchanges  his  wool 
for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Britifh 
manufaftute,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone 
warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  (beep.     **  How  fuperior,** 

'  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  •*  is  fuch  a  roan,  in  the  eye  of 
reafon  and  of  heaven,  to  the  noble  of  a  thoufand  years, 
who  has  received  his  hereditary  poffeflions  without  a  fin- 

.gle  eftbrt  of  his  own,  and  enjoys  them,  even  in  the  moft 
favourable  dcfcription,  under  the  influence  of  hereditary 
pridei  elegant  paifion,  or  refined  luxury!" 

To  ccnfure  trade, 
Or  hold  her  bufy  people  in  contempt, 
Let  none  prcfume..  "^ 

Trade  to  the  ^ood  phyfician  gives  his  balms; 
Gives  cheering  cordials  to  th'  aftlift.id  heart ; 
Gives  to  the  wealthy  delicacies  high  ; 
Gives  to  the  curious  works  of  nature  rare; 
And  when  the  prieft  difplays,  in  Juft  difcoarfe, 

HiMy 
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Hiu,  thcall-wifeCRiATOK,  and decUret  \ 

'  Hi*  prcfencc,  pow'r,  attd  gooJnef),  unconfin'd, 
'Til  trade,  alienlivc  vojragcr,  who  bill 
Hir  lipt  with  argument. 

DVER. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  commendng  balinefs  with  j^i  o,ooO( 
g;alns  /"logg  15/.  6>/.  in  the  courTe  of  a'year,  and  at  the 
-expiration  of  that  period  diftributes  in  "  meek.efed, 
heaven -defcended  charity"  the  fata  of  ^114-  i6j.  ^d. 
What  is  the  balance  remaining  in  hand?    An/.  ,^10,984 


No.  111.  Post-Chaises.— Poft-Chaifos  were  in- 
rented  by  the  French,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Granger, 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  William  Tull,  fon  ofthc 
well'known  iivriter  on  husbandry.  A  fort  of  licht  open 
chaife,  chariot,  orcalalh*,  was,  however,  in  uJe  among 
the  Romans,  and  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Em- 
peror Auguftus  or  Trajan.  The  chariot  of  the  Ethiopian 
crandee,  or  officer,  mentioned  Afts  viii.  zj,  ^8,  wai,  ilia* 
fuppofcd,  fomething  in  the  form  of  our  chaifcs  with  fout 
wheels ;  for  though  he  did  not  guide  it  himfelf,  there 
was  room  for  another  perfon  to  come  and  fit  with  him 
(ver.  31);  the  charioteer  therefore  feems  to  have  fate  in  a 
feat  by  himfelf. 

If  a  poft-chalfc  and  pair  of  horfes  coft /lao  10/.  ani 
the  latter  be  valued  at  ^52  121.  what  is  the  price  of  the 
chaife  f    A«/.  £671^1. 

No.  itn.    SBDA^--CHAIR^.— Sedan-Chairswerelirft 
introduced  in  London  in  1634,  when  .Sir  Sanders  Dnn- 
con^  obtained  .the  fole  privilege  to  ufe,  le'        '  ' ' 
number  of  fuch  covered  chairs,  for  fourteen 
Johnfon,    in  hia  Diftionary,  conjeftures,  tl 
originally  made  at  Sedan  +,  a  Itrong  city  i 

totlijh 
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mentof  the  Ardennes,  and  late  province  of  Champaigne, 
France,  wliencc  they  obtained  their  name*.  The 
fi^ft  fedan^chair  feen  in  ^ngland  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  was  ufed  by  the  dake  of  Buckingham,' 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed, 
ikmt  be  fwas  emphymg  his  /tllofw-creatures  to  do  the  fervice  of 

Suppofe  an  American  merchant  (hould  remit  goods  to 
his  correfpondent  in  London  to  the  amount  of  ^200, 
with  orders  for.  one  fedan-chair  at  ^^25  lOf.  another 
at  /iH  18/,  and  a  third  at  j^42,  to  be  fent  in  return; 
how  much  would  remain  due  to  the  American  ?    An/. 

^tl3    I2J. 

No.  1 1 3.  From  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  take 
fif^y-four  pounds.  .  • 

No.  114.  From  a  thoufand  pounds,  take  one  han« 
dred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

No.  11,5.  From  a  million  of  acres,  dedu^  one  hun. 
4ifed  and  forty-fix  thoufand. 


by  Pope  the  **  god-like  Turennc."    His  maxim  Is  juflly  celebrated 

and  often  quoted: **  Je  cralnsle  D'leu,  rt  jen*ai  point  4'autrc 

crainte."     He,  however,  adopted  it  from  the  pious  Racioe ; 

Je  crains  Dieu,  chcr  Abncr ;  ct  n*ai  point  d'autre  cralntc  f  .• 
I  fear  my  God ;  and  him  alone  I  fear. 

Many  inftarices  arc  recorded  of  Turenne*s  rigid  integrity.  He 
would  never  lifl^en  to  any  reafon,  or  give  way  to  any  meafure, 
or  be  miflcd  by  any  inducement,  againft  his  confcience.  The 
inhabitaats  of  a  great  town  once  ofFcred  him  iod,000  cniprns* 
4ipon  condition  that  he  would  lake  another  road,  and  not  march 
his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwcred  them,  '*  As  your  town 
%  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  1  cannot  accept  the  money 
you  offer  me." 

Turenne  was  killed  in  I'Sy^,  at  the  battle  of  Saltzbach,  near  Am* 
l^erg,  in  Bavaria,  Germany.         ^  * 

f    See  Bayonet,  Indes. 

f    A  Ro»d  man  once  faid  to  a  threatesinf  cmprdi,  niimjpttcatwm  tim»;  I  ftar 
-aotkiDf  but  &n.  MMll 

No.  116. 
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.  No.  11^,  A  perfcn  being  in  the  prefent  year  (1810) 
in  the  iixty.firft  year  of  his  age^  what  was  the  year  of  his 
nativity  ?  .5  ' 

.  No.   1 1 7^     The  French  revolution  took  place  at  Pari«,  - 
in  the  year'  1789 ;    how  long  is  that  ago  to  this  prefent 
year  (18  to)  ?  '     '  .  • 

No.  1 18*  The  prefent  king,  George  III.  was  born  in 
the  year  1738  ;  what  is  his  Majefty's  age  this  current  year 
(1810)? 

No.  119.  Borrowed  twenty  pounds,  and  paid  at  feve- 
ral  payments  three,  five,  and  feven  pounds ;  what  is  yet 
owing?  *     . 

No.  120.     From  a  guinea  fubtradl  a  farthing. 

No.  1 31.     Dedu^  a  farthing  from  a  thoufand  poundi* 

No.  122.     Take  a  guinea  from  a  thoufand  pounds. 

No.  1 23.  pedu^  a  quarter  of  a  guinea  from  as  many 
pounds  fteriing  as  there  are  days  in  a  week* 

No.  124.  Take  as  many  guineas  as  there  are  quarters 
jn  the  globe,  from  as  many  pounds  fterling  as  there  are 
calendar  months  in  a  y€ar« 

No.  1 25*  Dedu6\  as  many  (hillings  as  there  are  hours 
in  a  natural  day»  from  as  many  pounds  flerllng  as  there 
are  inches  in  a  foot. 

No.  126.  Take  as  nrany  pence  as  there  are  farthings 
in  a  (hilling,  from  as  many  pounds  Herling  as  there  are 
pence  in  a  pound. 

No.  1 27.  'Dedu£l  as  many  (hillings  as  there  are  wetks 
in  a  year,  from  as  maiiy  pounds  fterling  as  there  are  days 
in  a  year. 

No.  128.  From  as  many  marks  as  there  were  kings 
of  the  Norfnan  Jine,  take  as  many  nobles  as  there  were 
kings  of  the  line  of  Plantagenct  *• 

No.  129.  Srom  as  many  fcven- (hilling  pieces  as 
there  were  kings  of  the  line  of  Lancafter,  take  as  many 
quarters  of  a  guinea  as  there  were  kings  of  the  hne  of 
York.  . 

No,  130.  From  as  many  half  crowns  as  there  were 
fovereigns  of  the  united  families  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
take  as  many  halfpence  as  thenrwere  fovereigns  during 
the  union  of  the  crcwfis  of  England  and  Scotland. 

* 

*    Sec  Arith.  Tablet. 
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No.  131  •  '  From  as  many  pounds  flerling  as  there  have 
been  fovereigns  of  the  united  kingdoms  or  England  and 
Scotland^  take  as  mapy  half  guineas  as  there  have  beca 
kings  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  {1810}. 


MULTI  PLI  CATION 

• 

IS  a  compendious  kind  of  addition,  confining  of  three 
terms,  called  the  Multiplicand,  Multiplier, 
and  Product,  The  firft  is  the  number  given  to  be 
multiplied ;  the  fecond  that  by  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed ;  and  the  third  the  rcfult  of  the  operation. 

EXAMPLES. 

No.  132.  Annual  Revolution  OF  THfi  Earth. 
—The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  nearly  of  a  fpherical 
form*.  This  is  demonftrated  by  its  (hadow  in  eclipfes  of 
the  moon  being  bounded  by  a  circular  line  ;  by  the  man- 
ner of  feeing  objefts  at  a  diftance,  their  fummits  being 
vifiblc  when  their  bafes  arc  intercepted  by  the  horizon ; 

*  I  have  faid  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  becaufe  it  has  been  dif- 
covered  that  the  earth,  though  nearly  a  fphere,  or  ball,  is  not  en- 
tirely fo.  This  matter  ooca^ned  coniiderable  difput'es  between  the 
philofophers  of  the  laft  century,  among  whom  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and 
CafliRi,  a  French  aftronomer,  were  the  heads  of  twp  different  parties. 
Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated,  from  mechanical  principles,  that  the  earth 
was  an  oblate  fphere,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles,  or  north  and 
fouth  points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator.  The  French  phi«^ 
lofophers  afTerted  quite  the  contrary.  But  the  matter  was  put  to  a 
trial  by  the  king  of  France  in  1736,  who  fcnt  out  a  company  of  ma- 
thematicians and  altronomers  towards  the  north  pole,  and  liltewife 
towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a  degree,  or  the  380th  part 
of  a  great  circle,  in  thefe  different  parts  ;  and,  from  their  report,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond'  difpute.  See 
Chrdn.  and  Biog.  Exer.  art.  Ulloa,  and  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th 
Edit.  art.  Degree. 
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aini,  laftly,  by  the  fercral  voyages  which  have  been 
made  round  it. 

A  form  orbicular,  how  lit  to  weigh 
The  eolden  sift  of  light  and  heat  to  all 
The  Icatter'd  diftri£ls  with  impartial  fcale  ! 
Hence  too  the  waters,  thofe  meandering  veint 
O'er  the  earth's  body  intcrfpcrs'd  with  jull 
Partition,  flow  falubrious.    To  the  winds. 
Balmy  refiners  of  the  winnowM  air, 
^  This  moft  commodious  fieure  yields  a  pafs 
Free,  unobftru^lcd.    Had  another  fliape 
Been  giv'n,  impending  angles  had  oppofed 
The  breezy  currents,  and  mankind  had  drocp*d 
Sickly,  and  faiht  from  th'  intercepted  gale. 
•  > 

•  Ballet. 

The  earth  has  tyro  motions ;  one  round  its  own  axis, 
which  is  performed  in  twenty-fotnr  hours  ;  the  other 
round  the  fun,  which  it  accomplifhes  in  a  year.  Aftro- 
nomersaflert,  that,  in  the  laft. mentioned  courfe^  it  moves 
with  the  velocity  of  68^00  miles  an  hour.  How  many 
miles,  according  to  this  calculation,  does  it  travel  in  its 
annual  revolution,  admitting  the  year  to  contain  8^7^66 
hours  ?    Afr/,  596^088,000  miles  11 

No.  133.  CoACHSs.-«-Coaches»  as  well  as  almoft  all 
other  kinds  of  carriages  which  have  iince  been  made  in 
imitation  of  them,  were  invented  by  the  French,  and  the 
ufe  of  them  is  oT  modem  d«te«  Under  Francis  I.  who 
was  contemporary  with  oar  Henry  VIII.  there  were  only 
two  coaches.;  that  of, the  oueen*  and  that  of  Diana^ 
natural  daughter  of  Henry  ll.  The  ^k^ngs  of  France^ 
before  they  ufed  thefe  machines,  traveled  on  horfeB&ck  ; 
the  princefles  were  carried  in  litters,  and  ladies  rode  be- 
hind their  fquires.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7  th  cen- 
tury there  were  but  few  coaches  in  Paris  ;  but  prior  to 
the  late  revolution  in  that  capital  they  were  eili mated  at 
15,000,  exclufive  of  hackney-coaches,  aad  thofe  l«t  out 
for  hire. 

Fhe  intrpdttdlioQ  of  coaches  into  England  is  afcribed 
by  Mr,  Andcrfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  to  Fitz- 

£  Men,. 
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Allen»  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1580*  ;  and  abotit 
the  year  1605,  they  were  in  general  ufe^mong  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  London.     '  x 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  been  imprifoned  ever  fince  the 
Gunpowder-Plot,  obtained  his  liberation.  Hearing  that 
Buckingham  was  drawn  about  with  fix  horfes  in  his  coach 
(being  the  firft  that  was  fo),  the  earl  put  on  eight  to  his, 
And  in  that  manner  pafTed  from  the  Tower  through  the 
«ify+.  ,  ||. 

Hackney-coaches,  which,  according  to  Maitlano,  ob- 
tained this  appellation  from  the  village  of  Hacknit^ 
firft  began  to  ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  rather  to 
•wait  at  inns,  m  162  n,  and  were  then  only  twenty  in 
number.  So  rapid,  hbwever,  has  heen  their  increafe 
fmce  that  period,  that  London  and  Weftroinller  now 
contain  iioo. 

'Suppoling  each  coadli  to  earn  only  i6x.  a  day  on^  an 
average,  which  is  deemed  a  very  mo(]^rate  computation, 
the  fum  of  ^880  fterling  is  expended  daily  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  coach-hire,  exclufive  of  what  is  ^nt  in  glafs- 
coaches,  or  unnumbered  ones.  What  is  the  weekly, 
monthly,    and  yearly  expenditure  ia  the  ufe  of  thefe 

*  Dr.  Prieftley  (Le£luretOD  Htft.  p  384)  fay|>  the  firft  coach 
'  was  feen  in  England  in  the  reign  •f  Queen  Mary*  ;  and  fome  contend 
that  coaches  had  even  a  much  earlier  introduction  into  this  kingdom. 
$ee  Andrews's  Hift.  «f  Oreat>Brit.  vol.  \u  p.  314. 

It  appeared  hy-fbe  duty  on  coaches,  that  in  tEe  year  1778  there 
were  23,000  kept  in  England.  In  1785  the  duty  amounted  to 
jT  154,988  in  England,  and/'9,oo6  in  Scotland. 

Mail-coaches  were  iirft  eftablifhed  to  Briftol  in  1784  ;  to  other 
^artsof  England,  and  an  adi  to  exempt  them  from  tolls,  in  17&5. 
The  increafe  of  the  revenue  by  this  eftahlifliment  was  calculated  at 
^30,000  in  1789.  Tiu8  moil  admirable,  Xafe,  and  expeditious  plan 
of  conveying  letters  was  invented  .hy  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bath :  the 
wretched  fituation,  however,  of  the  horfes,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  ftages  which  they  arc  frequently  driven,  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
chandler  of  the  Britiih  natioa,  and  requires  the  iatcrfcrtocc  of  jhc 
legiflature. 

f    RapiDf  vol.  iriii.  p.  156. 

*   Maty  died  hi  iM^i  in  the  6tb  year  of  her  Tc!ga» 
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Vehicles?.  Ar^.  j(^6,i6operweck;  ^f  24,640  per  month  ; 
and  3^321,200  pe/  year;  leckonl'ng  13  months  1  daj 
to  the  year. 

No,  134.  Multiply  the  nvmber  of  yards  in  a  mile,  by 
the  number  of  feet  In  a  yard. 

^^*  136*  Multiply  the  number  ^f  hours  in  a  year,  by 
the  number  of  days  m  t  week. 

No.  136.  Multiply^the  number  of  days  in  a  year>  by 
the  number  of  years  in  a  century. 

No.  137.  Multiply  the  number  of  farthings  in  a  goi* 
^Dea,  by  the  number  of  farthings  in  a  pound  ilerling. 

No.  138.  Multiply  the  number  of  days  in  the  firft 
three  months  in  the  year^  by  the  number  of  days  in  the 
three  fucceeding  months. 

No.  139.  Multiply  tile  number  of  days  contained  in 
all  the  months  of  tjie  year  that  have  only  thirty  days  each, 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  of  Februar}'  in  a  leap 
year. 

No.  140.  Multiply  the  number  of  miles  in  the  cir- 
<:umference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  by  the  nugiber  oT 
hours  that  the  c^rth  takes  to  perform  its  diurnftl  tqntcioa 
on  its  axis. 

No.  141.  Multiply  the  number  of  geographical  miles 
in  a  degree  of  latitude,  by  the  number  of  £ngli(h  miles 
in  a  degree  of  la^ude. 

No.  142.  Multiply  the  number  of  degrees  in  thedr* 
"cumference  of  the  earth,  at  the  equator,-  by  the  number  of 
minutes  in  an  hour. 

*  No.  143.    Multiply  the  number  of  yards  in  a  milci  hy 
^e  number  of  pence  in  a  pound  (ktling. 
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MULTIPLICATION  ot  MONEY; 

OR» 

COMPOUND  MULTIPLICATION. 

MULTIPLICATION  of  money,  applied  to  bufmcfs, 
teaches  how  to  find  the  value  of  any  propofed  num- 
W  of  yards,  poundSf  Sec.  at  any  given  price  per  yard, 
pe>  pounds  &c* 

f 
Rule.    Muhipiy  the  pnce  of  one  yard,  poaod.  Set, 
by  the  i^uroher  of  yards,  potuids^  to.  tbe  value  of  vhkb 
is  required  in  the  queft^on. 

£  X  A  M  P  L  E  S« 

No.  1 44*  An  c  rov  i  Bs.-**The  anchovy  is  a  fmall  (ea- 
fi(h,  much  tifed  by  wav  of  fauce  or  feafoning.  It  i« 
caught  in  the  months  ol  May,  Jane,  and  July,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coafts  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  and 
the  late  province  of  Provence,  aow  forming  the  depart- 
ments ot  Var,  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  in  France ;  and  particularly  near  the  fmall  iiland 
of  Gorgona,  in  the  Tiitfcan  leaj  adjacent  to  Leghorn. 

In  years  of  plenty  2o>ooo  quintals  *  of  anchovies  have  - 
been  exported  m  a  year  from  lV!aiaga+. 

What  is  the  value  of  two  pounds  of  anchovies  at 
2j,  7</,  |.  per  pound  }    An/.  5/.  3/.  \^ 

No.  145.  Capeis. — Capers  are  pickled  and  brought 
to  England  annually  from  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean  ; 
particularly  from  about  Toulcn,  in  the  fouth  of  France  ; 
from  whence,  it  \%  faid,  the  greateft  part  of  the  capers 
fold  throughout  Europe  arc  brought  ;  excepting  fome 
fmall  fait  ones  froio  Majorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from 

*    See  Arith.  Tab.  art.  Mifcellaneous  Tab; 
f    Mr.  TowD&fid's  Journey  through  Spain,  fol*  iii«  p*  30. 
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ithont  Lyons.  The  plant  which  produces  them  is  a  low 
ihrubf  which  generally  grows  among  nibbi(h«  and  oat 
of  the  joints  ofold  walls,  and  the  filTures  of  rocks. 

Capers  firom  the  rock,  that  prompt  the  talk 
Of  Luxury^ 

Lady  Craveity  now  Margravine  of  Attfpach,  who 
Hyles  the  caper  a  prettr  (linking  •  creeper,  fays  it  growa 
wild  where  it  »  permitted  to  take  root :  and  Dr.  Smol. 
lett  obferves,  that  this  plant  requires  no  culture.  Capers 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  faoces,  but  fonnretimes  in  medicine,  as 
being  very  aperitive,  and  employed  in  certain  corapofitions 
for  difeafes  of  the  fpleen.  In  England*  broom*Duds  are 
frequeotl]^  fubftituted  for  jcapers. 

What  ia  the  v^Iiie  of  3  pots  of  capers  at  3/.  4^.  per 
potj    Jm/.  xoi. 

No,  146.  Cat-Gvt.*— This  i»  a  dcnomiaation  given 
to  fmall  firings  for  fiddles  and  other  inftruments;  made 
of  the  inteftines  of  iheep  or  lambs  dried  and  twilled, 
cither  iingly,  or  feveral  together.  They  are- ufed  alfo 
by  watch-makers,  turners,  and  other  artificers.  Great 
quantities  are  biade  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  in  Italy, 

What  1$  the  value  of  4  rings  of  fiddl&cftrings  at  61/,  |. 
each?    4^/.  2/.,3i/. 

« 

No.  1-47.  Cork. — Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
fame  name,  a  fpecies  of  ^e  oak.  It  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains  and  in  other  parts 
of  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  the  north  of  New.England. 
The  Spaniards  make  what  we  call  Spanifi  hla<k^  uied  by 

*  Mr.  Locke  has  remarkecl,  that  moft  fmells  want  names ;  Tweet 
and  ftinking  ferving  our  turn  for  thcfe  ideas,  which  19  little  more 
than  to  call  them  pleafmg  and  difpleaiing.  Dr  Delany,  in  his  life  of 
David,  has,  however,  taken  occaiion  to  cenfure  the  word'ftink  as  inde- 
licate, obferving  that  he  never  pronounced  or  wrote  it  from  his  child* 
hood.  He  adds,  that  the  term  •*  ftinketh,"  John  xi.  39,  (houlH  be 
rendered  *'  fnielleth."  Some  of  our  belt  writers,  as  Shakfpeare, 
Granville,  Dryden,  Pope,  Bacon,  and  Scott,  have  nevertheless  em- 
ployed it  or  Its  derivatives.  See  Joknfon's  Di^.  fol.  or  ^to.  edit, 
and  AOi's  DiO* 

E  3  painters. 
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painters,  of  burnt  cork.  The  Egyptians  made  coffins 
of  cork,  which,  being  lined  with  a  refinous  compofition> 
prefcrved  dead  bodies  uncorropted.  But  the  chief  cnu 
ploy  of  cork  is  to  put  in  ihoes,  flippers,  &c,  and  par- 
ticularly to  flop  bott^s. 

Be  fure,  nay  very  fure,  thy  corwbe  good  ; 

Then  future  ages  fhall  of  Peggy  tell, 

That  nymph  who  hrew'd  and  bottled  ale  fo  well. 

King. 

What  are  five  grofs  of  corks  worth  at  3/*  9^/.  |.  pet 
grofs  ?     Anft  19/.  Qd%  |. 

No.  148.  CAMLET.-^Camlet  is  a  ftuff  fonnetimet 
made  of  wool«  fometimes  of  (ilk,  and  fometimes  of  hair, 
efpecially  that  of  goats,  with  wool  oriilk.  The  true  or 
oriental  camkt  is  fabricated  from  the  pure  hair  of  a  fort 
of  goat,  defcribed  by  travellers  as  an  extraordinary  fpecies, 
the  mod  beautiful  in  i the  world  ;  their  hair  being  of  a 
filvery'whitenefs,  as  nne  as  filk,  and  naturally  curled  in 
locks  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Tournefort  ailerts,  ihat  thefe  goats  are  peculiar  to 
Angora,  in  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  the  afdjacent  difirif^s ; 
t  declaration  fanftionedby  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Coxe*. 
We  have  no  camlets  made  in  Europe  of  the  goats  hair 
alone ;  it  being  found  neceflary  to  add  a  mixture  of  woollen 
thread.  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  are 
the  chief  places  of  this  manufadlure.  But  BruiTels  exceeds 
them  all  in  the  beauty  and  qi^ntity  of  its  camlets ;  and 
thofe  of  England  are  reputed  tne  fecond. 

Some  give,  the  name  of  mohair  to  the  camlet  or  ftuffs 
made  of  the  hair  now  under  confideration. 

What  is  the  value  of  6  yards  of  camlet  at  21.  i\d.  |« 
per  yard?    Anf*  17/.  9^. 

No.  149.  Brawn. — Brawn,  in.  the  culinary  art, 
Signifies  the  flefhy  or  mufculous  parts  of  a  hog,  boned, 
rolled  up,  or  collared,  boiled,  and,  laftly,  pickled  for 
winter  ufe.     Brawn  was  an  Qld  word  for  flefli  \  and  though 

•    Trajyls,  vol.  iJi.  p.  413* 

now 
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I 

now  appropriated  to  the  rolls  made  from  the  boar,  was 
once  common  to  all  kinds  of  meat.  Among  the  old  re* 
cipc8  of  cookery  we  have  brawn  of  capons,  brawn  of 
fwinej  &c.  &c. 

Canterbiwy  and  Skrewlbory  have  been  long  noted  for 
the  fupcrior  quality  of  their  brawn ;  and  of  hte  brawa 
has  been  ntde-at  Oxford.     See  Bourn's  Gaz.  art.  Calais. 

What  are  7  collars  of  brawn  worth  at  ig/.  ii^«  ^^ 
per  collar  ?    Anf.  £6  igs.  iod»  I. 

No.  150,  Cotton. — Cotton  is  a  plant  or  (hrab  of 
which  there  are  feveral  varieties^  and  not  a  few  diilindl 
fpecies,  propagated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  among 
us.  The  commiHi  fort  is  the  herbv  or  (hrubby  cotton,, 
which  is  cultivated  very  plentifully  m  Candia,  Lemnos^ 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples>  and  alP;  between  Jem* 
falem  and  Damafcus^  whence  the  cotton  is  brought  an^ 
nually  into  thefe  northern  parts  of  Europe*  It  is  fowa 
on  ploughed  lauds  in  fpring,  and  cut  down  as  our  corn 
in  harveft  time,  b^ing  an  annual  |flant.  , 

The  cottoh  is  the  wool  which  enclofes  or  wraps  up 
the  feeds,  and  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  brown  huik  or 
feed-veileh  growing  upon  this  (hrub*  It  is  from  "this 
fort  that  the  vail  quantities  of  cotton  are  taken  which  fur- 
ni(h  our  parts  of  the  world.  One  very  fine  fort  of  cotfAn 
h  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  :  and  there  are 
two  forts  of  cotton  trees  which  grow  in  Egypt,  and  often 
arrive  to  a  great  fize.  Cotton  makes  a  very  coniiderable 
article  of  commerce ;  being  ufed  for  various  purpofes,  and 
furni(hing  various  clot hsj  muflins^  calicoes,  dimities,  and 
hangings ;  beiides  that  it  is  frequently  joined  with  filk 
and  fiax,  in  the  compoiition  of  other  (luffs. 

What  are  8  pounds  of  cotton  wortk  at  2*,  ^d*  |.  per 
pound?     Afif,  £1   1/.  2d,  r 

""Nor  151.  Figs. — Figs  are  a  lufcious  foft  fruit,  the 
produce  of  the  fig-tree.  They  are  moderately  nourilhing,, 
grateful  to  the  (lomach;,  and  eafier  of  digefiion  than  any 
of  the  other  fweet  fruits ;  and  accordingly  are  ufed  in)  ^ 
medicine,  as  ingredients  in  peroral  decodlions,  and  in 
lenitifc  eleftuaries.  They  are  alfo  applied  externally,  tv 
foften,  dtgefi:,  and  promote 'maturation. 

E4  ^  . 
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Ia  our  climate  the  fig  comes  into  feafoo  about  Aagoft ; 
then 

The  funny  will 
Prefents  the  downy  peach,  the  (biDins  plam» 
The  ruddy  fragrant  nedarine,  and  dark,  . 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  lufciout  fig. 

'    TaoMSOK. 

The  beft  figs  are  the  produce  of  Turk^*,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouthem  part  of  France,  &c.  The  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago yield  figs  in  great  abundance,  but  of  an  inferior 
ouality.  The  ancients  made  ufe  of  the  juice  or  fap  of  a 
ng  for  rennet,  to  caufe  their  milk  to  coagulate* 

The  fig's  preft  juice,  infiisM  in  cream,  ^ 
To  cmds  coagulates  the  liquid  fiream. 

PorE*f  Homer, 

What  is  the  value  of  9  pounds  of  {gs  at  jd.  f  •  per 
pound?    Jn/,  5^.  7/.  •{• 

No.  15a.  Fvllbrs-Eaeth.  — FuUersrCarth  is  a 
marl  of  dofe  texture,  extremely  foft  and  unf^ooas  to  the 
tihch  ;  when  dry  it  is  of  a  greyifli  brown  colour,  in  aU 
degrees,  from  a  very,  pale  to  almoft  black,  and  generally 
has  a  greeniih  caft  in  it.  It  is  dug  up  in  great  plenty  in 
feveral  parts  of  Engknd  ;  but  the  greateil  quantity  and 
the  fineft  earth  of.niis  kind  in  the  world  is  found  near 
Wooburn  in  Bedfordfhire..  Our  fuperiority  in  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  valuable  article  is  afligned  as  one  great  rea. 
f6n  why  the  £ngli(h  furpafs  all  other  nations  in  the 
woollen- manufacture  :  it  being  abfolutely.  necefifary  for 
the  wellidrefiing  of  cl  oth  • 

The  fleece  prepared,  which  oil -imbibing  earth 
Of  Wooburn  blanches* 

Dvift. 

♦  The  territory  of  Athens  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the  eicel- 
Icncy  of  its  figs. 

On 
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On  this  account  it  is  made  a  contraband- cGnnmodity, 
and  the  exportation  made  eqoally  criminal  with  that  of 
exporting  wjol.  When  mixed  with  vinegar,  fullers  earth 
difperfes  pimple  ,  checks  inflammations,  and  cures  burns. 
•  What  are  lo  buihels  of  fullers-earth  worth  at  is,-  gd»  -f. 
per  bufhel  ?     Aft/,  ijs,  iid. 

No.  153.  Indigo.'— Indigo  is  a  plant  chiefly  culti- 
rated  in  the  Englith  plantations  in  America,  and  by  the 
French  ;  though  the  Jamaica  wild  indigo,  and  the  Caro- 
lina indigo,  have  been  ufed  with  advantage.  From  this 
plant  is  extrafted  a  dyer's  drug,  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
brought  to  us  from  the  Weft- Indies  and  America.  It  is 
alfo  made  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  particularly  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  bcft. 
The  indigo  of  the  Weft- Indies  probably  derived  its  origin, 
as  it  dcHibtlefs  does  iis  name,  from  the  elder  India  of  the 
£aft,  where  it  has  long  ftamped  its  brilliant  and  beautiful 
dyes  on  the  fine  linens  and  calicoes  manufactured  in  the 
k>oms  of  that  moft  ancient  empire.  Native  of  a  fiery 
clime,  this  plant  will  fh«»ot  vigoroufly  an)td  the  fands  of 
thofe  parched  and  barren  favannahs  io  which  other  vege- 
tables would  inevitably  perifh  ;  nor  docs  it  wholly  expire, 
when  deprived,  for  long  intervals,  of  thofe  genial  dews 
and  refrelhing  rains  which,  at  times  defcending  in  great 
abundance,  flufh  wittf  foch  tranfcendent  verdure  and 
beauty  the  luxuriaht  valleys  and  painted  gardens  of  the 
gaudy  tropic. 

Indigo  IS  ufed  by  dyers,  calico-printers,  and  fometimea 
by  painters,  for  paper  hangings  ;  and,  finally,  by  latuv* 
dretfes  to  impart  a  blui&  caft  to  their  linen. 

What  are  11  pounds  of  indigo  wordi  at  2#.  3^.  -|.  per. 
pound  ?     Jnf.  £  i  5^.  2d.  i* 

No.  154*  Ipbcacuanha. — ^This  American  root  is 
the  mildeft  and  fafeft  emetic  that  has  yet  been  difcovered* 
It  is  a  little  wrinkled  root  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  mode- 
fate  qoill ;  rougl},  denfe,  and  firm*  One  fort  is  of  a 
du(ky  greyifh  colour  on  the  farface,  and  of  a  paler  grey 
when  broken^  brought  from  Fero,  by  wajr  of  Porto- Bdio  ^ 
the  other  is  a  fmaller  root,  refembling  the  former  ;  but 
of  a  deep  duiky  brown  on  the  oatfide,  and  white  when 

£  S  broken^ 
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« 
broken^  growing  plentifully  in  the  Brafils,  efpeciarHy 
about  Carthagena.  The  grey  is  mod  efteemed  in 
phyfic ;  though  die  brown  is  inoft  ufed,  as  being  moll 
eafily  procured*  There  ^re  federal  falfe  fpecies  of 
this  root,  which  are  fometimes  fold  in  its  ftead.  The 
genuine  ipecacuanha  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  during 
Its  pulverization  or.infuiioQ  in  liquor^  when  it  emits  a 
faint  naufeous  onci 

What  is  the  value  of'ii  pounds  of  ipecacuanha  at 
£t  g/,  11^.  4.  per  pound  ?    An/,  £16  9/.  6^,  \. 

N.  B.  This  toot  is  fometimes  fold  at  3/.  64/.  or  4/. 
per  pound. 

No.  155.  Li (^o RICE*— This  plant  is  principally 
cultivated,  in  'this  country,  about  PontefraA  in  Vorkuiire; 
Godalmin  in  Surrey ;  and  in  the  gardens  a*^out  London. 
The  native  liquorice  juice  is  very  fweet  upon  the  pa- 
late,  even  more  fo  than  fugar,  or  honey  ;  and  is  yet 
accounted  a  great  quencher  of  third.  It  is  very  bal- 
iamic  and  detergent;  infomuch  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  medical  compofition  for  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  in 
which  it  is  not  an  ingredient.  The  liquorice  cakeS| 
which  are  ufed  in  England  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  are 
made  of  the  juice  that  is  fqueezed  from  the  roots  of  a 
plant  that  grows  plentifully  in  Sicily.  Great  quantities 
of  liquorice  are  exported  from  dpain  into  England.  In 
3785  no  lefs  than  58  tons  \j£  this  innocent  and  pleafant 
drug  were  fent  out  of  that  country  to  us ;  and  the  whole 
quantity  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  Flanders, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  in  178S,  was*  upwards  of  183  tons; 
principally  for  the  ufe  of  the  brewers  *• 

What  is  the  value  of  1 2  pounds  of  liquorice  at  i/.  14/.  |. 
per  pound  ?    J»/.  13/.  64/. 

No.  1.56.  Receipt.— A  receipt  is  a  difcharge  in 
writing  for  money  that  was  due,  given  by  the  receiver 
to  the  perfoa  who  pays  it+.      Pay  for  &x  two-penny, 


*.   Townfend's  J^rney  into  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

» 
f    SeeAfiUi.  Tables,  edit.  1810. 
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Ibven  four- penny,  Annd  ten  eight-penny  (lamps«    nd  hndt 
the  change  out  of  an  angel.  ' 

No.  157.  Pay  for  fix  yards  of  tape  at  2 J,  J.  a  yardj 
and  two  pair  of  gloves  at  2x.  3</.  per  pair,  and  find  the* 
change  out  of  a  feven- (hilling  piece. 

No.  158,  Pay  a  fcrvant's  wages  for  five  weeks  SLt 
4/.  9^.  a  week^  and  find  the  chaage  out  of  a  guinea  and) 
a  crown. 

No.  159.  Pay  for  a  dozen  pounds  of  candles  at  loi/.  ■§•• 
a  !b|  and  find  the  change  out  of  half  a  guinea. 

No.  i6o.     Kent  produces  cherries  and  pippin  apples ;: 
pay- for  12  ib  of  the  former  at  id.  |»  a  ^»  and  2  bufhels 
of  the  latter  at  16^/.  a  peck;  and  find  the  change  out  o£< 
an  angel  and  a  crown. 

No.  i^-Ji.     Batterfea,   Gravefend,   and  Reading,    arc 
fanaous  for  afparagus :    it  was  firft  planted  in  £ngland. 
about  the  year   1602.      Pay  for  eight  bundles  at  2/.  gdi 
each,  and  find  the  change  out  of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

i^.  B*     Make  a  bill  of  this  fum  and  put  a  receipt  to  it. 

No.  162*^  Cos  lettuces  were  originally  brosght  from 
the  ifland  of  Cos  *,  near  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean* 
Pay  for  a  dozen •  at  1^.  |.  each,  fix  cabbages  at  2^.  ^» 
each,  and  a  buihel  of  beans,  at  8^.  ^.  a  peck  ;  and  find 
the  change  out  of  haft  a  guiniak 

JV.  B.  Make  a  bill  of  parcek  of  this  fum,  and  put  a 
receipt  to  it. 

No»  i6i3«  Pay  for  a  ftonc  and  a  half  of  Butcher V 
meat,  at  8^  |.  a  lb,  and  find  the  change  out  of  half  a- 
guinea* 

No.  }64«    Mahomet  f,   a  native  of  Mecca,  and  di^d 
was  buried  at  Medina,   is  faid  to  have  died  in- confer 
quence  of  havine  eaten  part  of  a  poifoned .  (boulder  ol 
mutton;    fuppoung  the  weight  of  that  joint  to  have* 
been  8^  lb,  what  was  its  value  at  8^  |.  a  ib. 

No.  165.  Woodflock,  in  Oxfordfliire,  is  noted  for 
the  making  of  fteel  watch-chains  and  wafh-leather 
gloves';  what  are  three  of  the  forager  worth  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half  each,  and  a  dozen  pairs  of  the  latter  at  '4/.  6d^ 

*    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th*  edit.  art.  Apellei* 

'¥    SseChroa.  andBiog.  Bxer.' 

£.  6  pjBF 
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per  pair,   and  what  will  remain  out  •£  a  ten-pound  note 
when  they  are  paid  for  ? 

No,  166.     Kefwick,   in  Cumberland,    is  famous  for 
mtneft  of  the  beft  black  lead.     If  a  dozen  pencils  are 
bought  for  3/.  94/.  and  retailed  at  4//.  |.  each,  what  u  • 
gained  by  the  fnle  ? 

No.  167.  Pay  for  three  pair  of  ftockings  at  four  (hil- 
lings and  twopence  a  pair  ;  four  yards  of  riband  at  nine« 
pence  halfpenny  per  yard ;  and  five  pair  of  gloves  at 
three  (hillings  and  twopence  a  pair  ;  and  find  the  change 
out  of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

N.  B.  Make  a  bill  of  parcels  of  this  fum,  and  put  j 
receipt  to  it. 

No^  i68.  Hamp(hire  bacon  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  that 
18  produced  in  England.  Pay  for  twelve  pounds  at 
twenty-pence  a  pound,  and  find  the  change  out  of  a  mark 
and  a  noble. 

No.  1 69.  Pay  for  3I  ft  of  common  tea  at  4/.  \od,  a 
ft,  5ft  of  hyfon  at  8/.  6d.  a  fc,  7^  ^  of  green  at 
9x.  4^/.  a  ft»  and  8  ft  of  fine  bloom  at  i£i.-6^.  aft; 
and  find  the  change  out  of  a  £90  bank-note. 

N.  B.  Make  a  bill  of  parceU  of  this  fum,  and  put  a 
xeceipt  to  it. 

No.  170,  The  weating  of  buckles  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  but  people  of  inferior  rank,  and  fuch 
as  affei^ed  plainnefs  in  their  garb,  wore  firings  in  their 
ihoes  fome  years  after  that  period;  thefe  laft  were,* 
however,  ridiculed  for  their  Angularity  in  iHU  ufing 
them  *.  Find  the  value  of  as  many  pair  of  buckles^  at 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a  pair,  as  there  were  years  of 
plenty  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jofeph. 

No.  171.  '  The  illuflrious  A ddifoii's  library  was  fold 
publicly  in  London,  in  1799*  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  pounds,  two  (hillings,  and  ninepence:  multi-* 
ply  this  fum  by  the  number  of  years  of  fcarcity  that 
there  were  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jofepht. 


•    Sec  the  Tatler,  No.  3&. 

f    See  Chroo.  and  Biog.  Exer.  art*  Addifos. 
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RuLB  II.  When  the  number  of  articles  whofe  valae 
is  required  exceeds  is,  as  in  the  fubfeqaent  queftions> 
multiply  fiicccffively  by  the  component  parts.;  /•  e,  by 
any  two  figures  which,  multiplied  into  each  other,  pro- 
duce the  given  number. 

No.  172.  LoG»WooD. — Log-wood  grows  naturally 
in  the  hay  of  Campeachy,  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Spa  nidi  Weft-Indies.  It  is  brought  into  Europe, 
and  emjiioyed  in  dyeing  purples,. and  the  fineft' blacks. 
It  is  coiifidered  as  a  very  valuable  commodity ;  fbr,  ex- 
clofively'  of  its  ufe  among  dyers,  it  is  found  to  be  an 
*  excellent  rtftringcnt,  and  ib  adminiftered  in  many  diforders 
proceeding  From  a  laxity  of  the  folids. 

What  are  14  pounds  of  logwood  worth  at  1/.  4^.  |^ 
per  pound  ?     jinf, .  1  c,/.  3^, 

No/  173.  Mace. — This  unftuous  membrane  enve>- 
Icpes  the  (hell  of  the  fruit,  whofe  fcernfel  is  the  nutmeg. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable 
fmell,  and  of  a  pleafant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  tafte^ 
Mace  is  of  an  attrineent  and  drying  nature,  and  is  ufed 
as  a  corre<5^or  in  cardiac  and  cathartic  compofitions.  Its 
general  qualities  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nut* 
meg,  with  the  exception  of  its  fitting  eafier  on  weak 
ftomachs.  It  in  brought  into  Europe  from  Amboyna, 
one  of  the  Molucca  iflands  in  the  £aft. Indies,  now  be* 
tbnging  to  the  i^nglilh. 

What  are  15  ounces  of  mace  worth  at  3/.  6^«  per 
ounce?     -<%Z.^2  12/.  6^. 

No.  174 •  Nutmeg.— This  is  a  delicate  kind  of 
aromatic  fruit,  which  is  enclosed  in  four  diilerent  covers 
(one  of  which  is  cilled  Mace);  and  is itfelf properly 
the  kernel.  The  nutmeg  is  very  much  ofed  in  our 
foods,  and  is  of  excellent  virtues  as  a  medicine ;  it  is  a 
good  ftomachic, .  promotes  digeftion,  ftops  vomiting  ;  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulencies ;  and  is  happily  joined 
with  rhubarb  and  other  medicines,  in  the  cafe  of  diar. 
rhceas.  It  has  alfo  a  foporific  and  aftringent  quality. 
The  largeft^  heayieft  nutmegs  ace  to  be  chofen  \  fach  as 

are 
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afe  of  the  ihape  of  an  olive,  well  marbled  without  fide» 
reddiih  vithin,  undluous  in  fubftance,  and  of  a  fragrant 
fmelh  By  didillation  they  yield  an  oil  of  great  ufe  in 
medicine.  This,  iii  confequence  of  its  high  price,  is 
fometimes  cxtra^ed  before  the  nuts  are  expofed  to  fale, 
which  greatly  dimiuifhes  their  valae.  To  deteA  this 
iniquitous  artifice,  force  a  pin  into  the  nutmeg:  if  it 
be  good,  however  dry  it  may  appear,  tlie  oil  will  be 
feen  oozine;  out  all  round  the  pin,  from  the  comprefibn 
occafioned  m  the  furrounding  parts. 

The  whole  commerce  of  nutmegs  was  till  lately  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  £aft-Indta  company ;  but  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Campbell,  at  Fort  Marlborough  ia 
Sumatra,  in  1804,  contains  an  account  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  in  that  ifland,  fince  their 
importation,  in  1 798,  from  Banda.  Their  fuccefs  has 
been  complete,  and  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  prove  an  impor- 
tant national  benefit  *• 

CammunicationM  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  vol.  iv* 

What  are  20  ounces  of  nutmegs  worth  at  3/.  ^d,  |« 
per  ounce  ?    A'»/,  £^  91.  yd. 

No,  175.  Mango. — This  is  the  fruit  of  a  large 
tree,  growing  in  the  ifle  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of  th^ 
Eaft-Tndies  ;  but,  according  to  Major  Campbell,  Goa 
produces  the  beft  mangoes  in  the  world  f.  They  are 
conveyed  into  Europe  either  candied  or  pickled.  In  the 
latter  cafe  they  are  opened  with  a  knife/  and  the  middle 
filled  up  with  frefh  ginger,  earlick,  muftard,  and  fait,, 
with  oil  or  vinegar.  This  fruit »  when  ripe,  is  eaten, 
by  the  natives,  either  without  wine,  or  macerated  in 
wine.  The  bark  and  gum  of  the  tree  are  alfo  ufed  medi- 
cinally*   The  ftalks  calcined  are  faid  to  take  away  wartt. 

*  It  is  a  faA  which  ought  to  be  knows  by  the  confumen  of 
nutmegs  for  domeftic  purpofes,  that  ifthey.-b^in.to  grafet  tbemat  the. 
ftalk  end,  ^ey  will  prove  hollow  throughout ;  whereas  by  beginning 
this  operation  at  the  other  endr  the  fame  nutmegs  would  have  jproved 
found  and  folid  to  the  laft :  a  peculiarity  whicKls  owing  to  theilnic- 
ture  of  the  fibres  in  the  centre  of  this  fruit* 

&    Journey,  part  ill.  p.  83. 

What. 
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What  are  25  mangoes  worth  at  i/.  3^.  -!•  each  ?    ^x^ 

No.  176.  Manna.— Manna  is  a  medicinal  drag  of 
great  u£b  in  the  modern  prad^ice>  as  a  gentle  purgative. 
It  is  a  white  fweet  juice^  oozihg  from  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  a  kind  of  afh-tree,  growing  chjefly  in  Calabria, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  Italy..  It  is,  however,  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  this  tree,  being  found  on  many  ditier- 
ent  lorts,  particularly  at  Brian909»  in  France.  Manna 
is  therefor^  ranked  very  properly  among  the  number  of 
gums.  The  peafants  of  mount  Libanus  *,  it  is  faid, 
eat  manna  ordinarily,  as  others  do  honey ;  and  at  Mexico 
they  have  a  manna  which  they  eat  as  we  do  cheefe. 

The  beft  fort,  or  Calabria n  manna,  is  moderately  dry, 
very  light,  of  a  whitifh,  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are  moi((, 
unduous,  and  brown.  It  is  fometimes  counterfeited  by 
compoiitions  of  fugar,  honey,  and  purgative  materials. 

What  are  27  ounces  of  manna  worth  at  6^.  |.  per 
oiince  ?    Jft/:  15X.  2^.  |. 

No.'  177.  Jksus  Christ  BETRAYtD.— The 
preaching  of  our  bletTed  Saviour,  and  the  numberlefs 
miracles  that  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  impreifion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  that  the  fi&/^ /rr^j  and 
leading  mfti,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  provoked  at 
his  reproaching  them  with  their  hypocrify  and  the 
wickednefs  of  their  lives,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  For  a  condderable  time  their  defigns  proved  aboi* 
tive ;  but  at  laft  jefus,  knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled 
every  purpofe  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  fnffbred 
himfelf  to  be  taken  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his 
own  difciples,  named  Jtuias  J/carioi,  This  ••  bafe  Ju- 
dean,"  as  Shakfpeare  is  fuppofed  to  have  termed  him, 
received  30  pieces  of  filver  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy. 
Thefe,'  fome  commentators  apprehend  to  have  been  30 
fhekels;.  others,   that  the/  were  30  denarii,  or  Roman 

*  Libanus  is  a  mountain  of  Turkey,  in  Aiia,  formerly  famous 
for  ccdar-ttccf ;  but  now  there  are  fcarcely  aay  remaining. 

pencil 
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pence.  Eftimating  the  former  at  zs.  €d.  each,  an4  the 
latter  at  7^.  4.  which  is  the  ufual  valuation,  how  much 
.did  the  traitor  receive  according  to  each  of  thefe  fuppu- 
tations?     Jn/.  jT^  15/.  if  (hekels ;   i8i.  9^/.  if  dejiarii. 

N.  B.  Some  value  the  (hekel  at  2/,  9^.  f^  others  at 
2s.  3^.  y\.  ftt^rllng ;  and  the  Romaa  denarius  is  eftimated 
from  tJ,  to  di/.  |.  fterling. 

No.  178.  Cyprus. — This  is  a  thin  trarifparent 
black  fluff,  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  was  firft 
made ;  or  corruptly  from  Cyprefi^  as  being  ufed  in 
mourning  *• 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  fnow  ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  c*cr  was  crow. 

*  SHAKSPEi^RE. 

What  are  ,^6  yards  of  Cyprus  gauze  worth  at  3/.  9^/,  J. 
per  yard  ?     Anf.  £6  17/.  3^. 

No.  179*  Satin. — Satin  is  a  foftj  clofe^  and  (hining 
filk. 


*  The  cyprefs  tree,  being  anciently  ufed  ia  funerals,  was  &e 
emblem  of  mourning. 

Poifon  be  their  drmk. 
Their  fweeteft  fliadea  grove  of  cyprefs  trees. 

Shakspearb* 

The  cyprefs  tree  h  an  evergreen,  and  never  either  rots  or  is  worm* 
eaten,  any  more.ihan  cedar  or  ebony «  It  is  good  for  making  mufi* 
cai  iofbruments,  chefts,  Ac. 

•   . 

In  ivory  cofiers  I  have  ftuff  *d  my  crowns  ; 
la  cyprefs  ckefts  my  anas  couaterp anes. 

Srakspbari. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  wood,  sophir,  of  which  Noah's  ark 
was  made,  was  cyprefs;  and  the  Athenians  buried  their  heroes  ii» 
coffins  made  of  this  wo<mI  ;  of  which  many  of  the  Egyptian  mummy 
chefts  were  alfo  fabricated. 

The 
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The  ladies  drefsM  in  rich  fymars*  verc  fcen. 
Of  Florence  {atia,  flower'd  with  while  and  green. 

Dryoen* 

What  is  the  valae  o^  42  ^ards  of  fatiii  at  8/.  \d*  \4 
per  yard?    Aff.  £1^  los.  \cd.  \, 

No.  i8o«  Melons.— Melons  are  a  fpecies  of  the 
cucumber  +.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of*  the  world  ;  but  that  fort 
called  the  Cantaleupe  melon,  fo  denominated  from  a 
place  near  Rome,  whither  it  was  brought  from  Armenia, 
a  country  weft  of  the  Cafpian  fea  in  Afia,  •  is  in  the 
greateft  efteem  among  the  curious.  The  water-melon, 
lays  Dr.  Shaw,  is  doubtlefs  providentially  calcula-* 
ted  for  the  fiuthem  countries^  as  it  affords  a  cool 
lefrefhing  juice,  afluages  thirft,  mitigates  feverifh  dif- 
orders,  and  compenfates  thereby,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
for  the  excefiive  heats.  In  Moldavia,  a  diftria  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  abundance  of  melons,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  ftrawberry-tree,  make  up  for  a  fcarcity  of 
good  water ;  Melons  are  fometimes  carried  to  very  diftant 
places.  Sii*  John  Chardin  ate^  at  Surat,  melons  that  bad 
Dccn  fent  from-  Agra.  The  beft,  he  fays,  grow  in 
Coraffon,  near  Little  Tartary,  whence  they  ai^^arried 
to  Ifpahan  for  the  king,  arid  to  make  prcfcnts^w*  See 
Harmer's    Obfervations,     vol.   iit.   p.    181.      A  fmall 


^  Simarre,  forte  d'habit  de  femme  qui  ctoit  en  ufage  parml  let 
Per  fans. 

'  Rl CHE LET. 

\  Cucumbers  grew  formerly  in  great  -plenty  in  PalelHoe  X  ^"^ 
Egypt,  where,  it  is  faid,  they  conftituted  the  greateft  pait  of  the 
food  of  thie  poor  people  and  (laves.  This  plant  is  noticed  by  the  an« 
cieat  poets : 

How  cucumbers  along  the  furface  creep, 
With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep. 

DrYOEM'S  VlRCf  t. 

%    Seeir»ialrl.8. 

fort 
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fort  of  melons  of  exqutfite  flavour  is,  fays  Mr.  Coxe» 
fent  from  Aliracan  to  Mofcow^  thougb  at  the  diftance 
of  1  yoco  miles.  1  hefe  fometiroes  coil  £f^  a-piece,  and 
at  others  they  may  be  porchafed  in  the  markets  of 
Mofcow  for  2f .  6d  *» 

Tratue/sf  Yol.  i.  p.  255. 

What  are  49  melons  worth  at  the  laft  mentioned  price  ;, 

No.  idi  •  Pay  for  hal^a  hundred  weight  of  Carolina 
rice  at  7^.  |.  a  lb «  and  find  the  change  out  of  five  fe- 
ven-ihilling  pieces. 

No.  182.  Pay  for  fix  weeks  and  three  days'  board  at 
half,  a  crown  a  day,  and  find  the  change  out  of  a  ten- 
pound  note* 

No.  183.  Cider  is  made  frpm  apples.  Hcrefordihiie 
and  Devonfhire  are  famous  cider  counties.  Pay  for  a 
hpgfhead  (wine  meafure)  at  fixteen-pence  a  gallon,  and 
find  the  change  out  of  four  guineas. 

NOi  184.  What  is  the  expcnce  of  travelling  from 
Kenfington  to  Wbrceiler  in  a  poft-chaife  (the  diftance 
being  108  miles)  at  15^*  a  mile»  including  fix  half 
crowns  to  the  drivers,  half  a  guinea  turnpikes,  and  twice 
the  latter  fum  in  refrefhments  on  the  road  ? . 

Not  1 85.  Artichokes  were  firft  introduced  into  Eng*. 
land*  rifeut  the  year  i66o.  Pay  for  three  dozen  and  a 
half  at  2^.  I .  each,  and  find  the  change  out  of  two  feven. 
{hilling  pieces. 

No.  186.  Tiles  are  thin  plates  of  clay,  chiefly  u fed 
in  covering  honfes.  With  one  of  thefe  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  was  killed,  at  Argos  in  the  Morea,  by  a  wo. 
man.  -Pay  for  three  dozen  and  a  half,  at  (even  &rthings 
each,  and  find  the  change  out  of  an  angel. 

No.  iSy.  Uxbridgc,  in  Middlefex,  has  been  long 
famous  for  rolls.  "Otway,  the  poet,  is  faid  to- have  been 


*  Melons,  eaten  after  rapper*  canfed  the  indii^eftba  that  proved 
fatal  to  George  I.  who  expired  in  hil  carriage  00  the  si^  of  June 
1727,  Q.  S.  at  a  (hortdiftaace  from  Ofaaburgh  in  Gerniany. 

Wft  A  X  A  L  L  U  Memoirs,  v.  i.  p.  39, 

choked 
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>choked  by  fwallowing  a  roil  too  haftily*.  Pay  for 
twelve  dozen  at  id.  4«  each  roll»  and  End  the  change  oat 
of  a  one- pound  note. 

No,  188.  French  prunes  are  brought  from  Agen>  at 
no  great  diilance  from  Bourdeaux.  Pay  for  a  box  coi\» 
taining  25  lb  at  \6d.  a  lb »  and  find  the  change  out  of 
five  feven- (hilling  pieces. 

No.  189.     £e  Mans>   in  the  department  of  Sartc,    . 
France,  is  noted  for  wax  candles.     Pay  for  three  dozen  at 
3}.  6d,  a  pound,  and  find  the  change  out  of  fix  guineas. 

No.  190.  Lampreys,  a  kind  of  eel,  are  caught  i^ 
the  Severn,-  near  Gloucefter.  Henry  I.  died  in  con(e- 
quence  of  eating  too  freely  of  them.  Pay  for  a  dozen 
and  one  third  of  a  dozen  of  potted  lampreys  at  three 
half  crowns  a  pot.  and  find  the  change  out  of  Bx  one- 
pound  notes. 

No.  191.  Pay  for  a  firkin  of  Cambridge  butter  at 
9^/.  4*  ^  ^j  ^^^  ^nd  the  change  out  of  two  guineas  aad 
a  half. 

No.  192.  Veal  is  the  fle(h  of  a  calf.  Many  calves 
are  bred  in  Eflex.  Pay  for  a  leg  of  veal,  weighing  16 J  ft 
at  11^.  -|  a  lb,  and  find  the  change  qutpf  a  guinea. 

Nc!.  1 93.  Tewkcfbury,  in  Gloucefter(hirc,  was  for- 
merly  noted  for  muftard  ;  Durham  is  now  famous  for  that 
commodity.  Pay  for  a  pound  at  2d.  \.  an  ounce,  and 
find  the  change  out  of  a^crown. 

No.  194*  Pay  for  lodgings  through  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary at  eighteen  pence  a  night,  and  find  the  change 
out  of  two  guineas. 

N*  B.     rut  a  receipt  to  this  fum.    ' 

No.  195.     Pay  for  a  done  of  Gloocefterfhire  cheefe  at 
9^.  -1.  a  ft  ;   a  done  of  meat  at  nd.  ^.  a  ft ;   and  a 
"  peck  of  Droitwich  fait  at  2d.  ^.   a  ft  i   and  fyd  the 
change  out  of  two  guineas. 

No.  196.  Find  the  value  of  a  quire  of  ^per  (24 
Iheets)  at  three  farthings  a  (heet. 

No.  197.  Find  the  value  of  a  ream  of  Buckingham- 
(hire  pa[)er  (20  quires)  at  ix.  gd.  f.  a  quire.    * 

No.  i9d*    Pay  for  a^  done  of  imeat  at  9^*  .{•  9c  ft^ 


and  find  the  change  out  tif  a  guinea  and  a  half 

*    See^ChroA.  and  Bio;.  Eier. 


N.  B. 
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j\r.  S»  Make  a  bill  of  this  fum^  and  pot  a  receipt 
to  it.     . 

No.  igq,  Horfham,  m  SuiTex,  and  Dorking,  in  Sof^ 
Kff  are  farmous  for  fowL«  If  five  dozen  were  bought 
for  3^  guineas,  and  rhe  expence  of  bringing  them  to 
London  was  a  third  of  the  pa rchafe- money,-  what  would 
be  gained  by  felling  them  at  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound 
fterling  each  ? 

No.  200.  Pay  for  the  eighth  part  of  an  handred 
weight  of  fugar  at  as  mdny  pence  per  pound  as  there  are 
days  in  a  week,  and  find  the  change  oat  of  as  many  fidl- 
lines  as  there  are  calendar  months  in  a  year. 

No.  ?oi.  What  is  to  be  paid  for  the  wafhing  of  a 
dozen  (hirts  at  4//.  f.  each,  twice  the  njimber  of  pocket 
handkerchiefs  at  a  halfpenny^  each,  and  three  times  the 
number  of  pairs  of  (lockings  at  1  ^.  | .  each. 

A^.  B.  Make  a  bill  of  this  fum,  and  put  a  receipt 
to  it. 

No«  202.  Dr.  Johnfon  received  one  thoufand .  five 
hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds  llerling  for  his  adroira- 
ble  Di^ionary :  dedudl  a  farthing  from  this  fuoS)  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  as  many  years  as  all  the^cings 
of  the  illuftriotts  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  have  reigned  yeara 
over  £ngland  to  the  year  18  lo. 

Ru  L  E  HI.  When  the  number  of  articles  whofe  price 
18  required,  canAot  be  obtained  by  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  figures  into  eaoh  other,  as  in  the  followipg 
queftions,  find  the  neareft  to  it,  which  can  be  fo  pro- 
duced, and  multiply  the  given  price  by  the  component 
parts,  as  before;  then  multiply  the  top  line  of  the  fum 
(which  is  the  value  of  one  yard,  &c  )  by  the  deficiency, 
which, .  added  io  the  preceding  part  of  the  operation, 
will  give  die  yaJiieof  the  wiiole.  The  |,  f,  and  ^,  muft 
be  taken*s  ib  many  parts  of  the  top  line,  or  price  of 
one  yard,  pound,  &c.  and  added  to  the  lad  line  of  the 
fum. 

No.  203.  Millet. — An  ^efculent  grain,  chiefly 
ufed  among  us  in  puddings;  out  the  itiUians  make 
loaves  and  cakes  of  it,  which,  when  eaten  hot,  are  much 
cftecmcd  for  their/Weetnefs.    It  grows  naturally  in  India, 

whence 
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« 

whence  we  are  furnilhed  with  it  annually ;  but  it  is  cuiti* 
irated  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mfflet  is  refrigerating 
and  drying,  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  generates  fiatalen. 
cies.  It  has,  however,  fome  good  qualities.  A  deco^ion 
of  this  grain,  with  figs  and  raifins,  is  faid  to  be  an  excel- 
lent fgdorific  and  diuretic ;  and  millet  feeds  are  of  extra- 
ordinary fervice  in  difeafcs  of  the  lungs  *.  • 
What  are  58  pounds  and  |  of  millet  worth  at  6d,  |« 
per  pound?     Anf*  ^\    r2/«  9^. 

No.  204.  Virtue  alons  is  true  Nobility. 
—It  was  well  obfcrved  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  to^ 
a  man  who  requeued  to  be  ennobled,  <'  that  though  he 
^ould  give  riches  and  a  title,  he.  could  not  make  him 
noble."  The  genuine  idea  of  nobility  contains  in  it, 
iays  Dr.  Knox,  2enero(ity,  courage^  fpirit,  and  bene- 
volence, the  qualities  of  a  warm  and  open  heart,  totally 
cfnconne^ed  with  the  accidental  advantaees^of  riches 
and  honour ;  and  according  t<>  this  definition,  there  is 
many  a  nobleman  even  at  the  loom,  at  the  plough,  and 
in  the  (hop;  and  many  more  in  the  middle  ranks  of' 
0)ixed  fociety. 

<*  The  pride  oFfaBtly  is  all  a  cheat, 

<*  The  virtuous  only  are  the  truly  great.^ 

Whoe'er  jjDidil  the  font 
Of  reafon,  valour,  hberty,  and  vfrtue^ 
Difplays  diilinguifii'd  merit;  he*s  a  noble 
Of  Nature*!  own  creating. 

Thomson. 

• 

Of  all  the  effeds  of  man's  capricious  admiration,  con- 
tinues our  ingenious  author,  there  are  few  lefs  rational^ 
than  the  preference  of  illuftrious  defcent  to  perfonal  me- 
rit; of  difeafed  and  degenerate  nobility^  to  health,   to 

*  The  SarmatiaiM  made  a  pap  of  millet,  mingled  with  mare'i 
milk,  «r  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modem  liulbandry,  our'mtUet 
feeds  poukry,^nd  not  herovs. 

^  GiBBOv'a  Deeline,  ftc.  vol.  W.  p.  a  19. 

^armatia  was  an  estenfive  ctMtry  in  the northoC  £urope  and  Afia. 
£ce  £xer.  on  the  Globes, 

courage. 
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courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  rationally  conclJmed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  world 
becomes  more  enlightened,  the  exorbitant  value,  which 
has  been  placed  on  things  not  really  valuable,  will  de- 
creafe,  and  that  mankind  will  at  length  bear  their  wil- 
ling teftimcny  to  the  truth  of  Pope's  wellknowil  liiiei« 
that 

Worth  makes  the  mdn,  and  vant  of  it  the  fellow  i 
The  rcfl  is  all  but  leather  or  pruncllo  *•  • 

Prunello  is  a  kind  of  ftulF,  of  which  ihe  gowns  of  cler- 
gyrhcn  are  made. 

What  is  the  value  of  65-1  yards  of  prunello  at  5/.  3^.  j , 
•per  yard  1     AnJ\  £1 7  5/.  2</.  |. 

No.  205..  MiTHRiDATE. — This  IS  aa  antidote,  in 
form  of  ^  electuary ;  ferving  either  as  a  remedy,  or  a 
piefervative  againft  poifons.  It  is  one  of  the  capital 
medicines  of  the  (hops,  confining  of  a  vaft  number  of 
fcgredients,  and  is  accounted  a  cordial,  opiate,  fudorific, 
and  alexipharmic.  Jt  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
^^ithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  is  reported  to  have  fo 
fortified  his  body  againft  poifons,  with  antidotes  ^ni  pre- 
fervatives,  that  whcii  he  had  a  mind  to  difpatch  himielf, 
he  could  not  find  any  poifon  that  would  take  effeA.  The 
Tecipe  for  making  it  .was  found  in  his  cabinet,  wntten 
with  his  own  hand,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey. 
See  Cherries,  Index. 

What  ^re  74 1  ounces  of  mithridate  Worth  at  4^.  |« 
per  ounce.?    Jn/",  £1  dr.  5^.  f . 

No.  206.  Mohair. — Mohur,  in  comiDerce,  is 
thread  or  ftuff  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  See: 
Camlet,  Quef.  148,  p.  78. 

What  is  the  value  of  89}  dozen  of  mohair  buttons  at 
ix.  1/.  f .  per  dozen  ?    J/i/.  £^  ox.  4</.  |. 

No.  207.  Musk.*— A  dry,  light,  and  ^i^ble  fub- 
tftance,    of  a  dark  blackiih  coleur,    fedfog  fomewhat 


Set  Pbtatoetj  Index.* 

foiootby 
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fmooth,  or  u«£laoo8«  Its  fmcli  is  too  ftrong  to  be  agree- 
able in  any  large  quantity  ;  ocx  which  account  it  is  mode* 
rated  by  the  naixture  of  fome  other  perfume.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  chiefly  from  fiantam  in  the  ifland 
of  Java,  fome  from  Tonquin  and  China ;  but  that  in  gioft 
«fteem  comes  from  1  ibet.  The  animal  which  prodbces 
it  is  of  a  very  fingular  kind,  not  agreeing  with  any  efta- 
blilhed  genus :  it  is  of  the  lize  of  a  common  goat  but 
taller.  The  bag  which  contains  the  muik  is  iituated  under 
the  creature's  belly,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  woods  and  forells»  where  the 
natives  hunt  them  down, 

Muik.  is  of  confiderable  ufe  among  the  perfumers  and 
<onfe^oners  ^  and  is  alfo  employed  medicinally  in  fpaf- 
fDodic  diforderSy  fevers,  8cc,  and  particularly  in  eonval- 
-£ve  complaints.  The  effedls  of  muik  are«  eafe  from 
pain,  qiitet  ilcep.  and  a  copious  diaphorefis.  It  does 
not,  like  opiuMy  leave  behiod  it  any  ftupor  or  languid- 
uefs. 

Mliat  are  95 f  ounces  of  muik  worth  at  £2  2/.  3 4/. 
f)er  ounce  f    mj^.£20i   14/.  10^.  |^ 

No.  2o8.  Mtrih.-— A  kind  of  gum  refin^.tiTaing, 
hy  incifion,  and  fometimes  fpontaneoufly,    from  a  tree 

f  rowing  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  efpecially  in  Abyflinia, 
t  is  fent  to  us  in  looie  granules  from  the  fize  of  a  pep- 
per-corn to  tbat  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddiih  brown  colour^ 
with  rooK  or  lefs  of  an  admixture  of  yelloW  %  its  tafte 
is  bitter  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavour, 
but  vel'y  naufeous :  its  fmell  is  ftrong  but  not  difagree- 
abk.  Onr  myrrh  is  the^  very  drug  known  by  the  an. 
cienti  under  the  fame  naroe«  It  enters  into  a  great 
number  of  medicinal  compofitions :  it  is  a  warm  corro- 
borant, deobfiruent,  and  antifcpnc,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  vulnerary.  The  bittemefs  of 
myrrh  renders  it  good  for  the  ftomach  and  againft  worms ; 
and  it  is  chewed  to  prevent  infection  fiu>m  contagious  dif. 
cafes.    It  makes  the  priqidpal  ingredioit  in  embalming  *• 

What 

*  When  Nicodemui  czmt  with  Jofeph  sf  Arimathea,  to  pay  the 
l«ft  diiti«s  t»  Mir  Saviour  after  bis  cruci&xioiH  he  brought  a  mixture 

of 
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What  arc  io.<i|  ounces  of  myrrh  worth  at  it.  oi»  |. 
per  ounce  ?    A^/.  £^  lot*  \d^\. 

No.  209.    Ol I vEs.-i. Olives  are  the  fruit  of  «  tree 
which  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

To  thee,  the  heavwHS,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  *  crowi}, 
A%  likely  to  be  blefs'd  in  peace  and  war. 

Shakspeark. 

Pickled 


of  myrrh  and  aloei  to  embalm  his  body.  See  John  xis.  389  9ct.  an4 
Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit,  art*  Nicodemus  and  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea. 

Aloei  it  a  term  apnlied  to  two  dif&rent  thing*,  ift.  Aloes  is  a 
precious  wood  ufed  in  tne  Eaft  Ibrpertumes,  of  which  the  befl  fort  is 
of  higher  price  than  gdd,  and  was  the  moft  valuab]«^refent  given  by 
the  king  of  Siam,  in  1^86,  to  the  king  of  France.  The  beft  of  thit 
kind  grows  in  the  iiland&  of  Ceylon  t,  and  Sumatra  io  Afia,  and  near 
Cape  Comorin  -in  Hindoftan.  The  alces  nf  Syria,  Rhodes,  and 
Candia,  called  afpalathus,  is  a  ihiub  full  of  thorns ;  the  wood  is  ufed 
by  perfumert,  after  they  have  taken  off  the  bark,  to  give  confiilency 
to  their  periumea. 

2d.  Aloes  is  a  plant  or  tree  not  Uncommon  among  us,  particu- 
larly  in  the  botanical  gardens  near  London.  From  thisfbrt  of  plant 
was  extradted  the  drug  called  aloes,  which  was  a  very  bitter  liquor 
ufed  in  embalming,  to  prevent  putrefa^iofl.  The  aloes  of  Socotra, 
or  Socotora,  an  iiland  in  the  Arabian  fea,  c-n  the  cpaftof  Afrir.-*,  are 
the  moft  excellent :  from  their  leaves  is  extra£)ed  a  ODedicinal  juioe 
dilHoguiihed  into  Socotoiine  and  Cabaline,  or  horfe  aloes:  the  fiiit 
is  fo  called  from  vNocotora;  the  iecond,  becauf<(.  being  coarfer,  it 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  ufe  of  farriers.  It  is  a  warm  and  ftrong 
cathiartick. 

*     The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  con^uerorSf 
*•  And  poets  fape. 

Spxnser. 

The  laurust  laurel,  or  bay  tree*  was  facred  to  Apollo,  the  patron 
of  the  wits ;  and  it  was  aHb  the  meed  of  conquerors  and  heroic  per- 
font.  Its  aromatic  emiifins  were  formerly  in  high  repute  for  clearing 
the  air»  and  reiifting  coaSigimi;  on  whic^i  account  the  younger  Pliny 
is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  fo  often  at  his  beloved  Laurectium. 

In  the  Pythian 'famea,  inilituted  in  honour  of  Apollo,  thecrowA 
worn  by  the  vi^or  w«t  made  of  Uurel.    Eminent  poets,  both  ancient 

'    ^   Set  Xaer.  on  ^«  Globes,  4tH  edit. 

and 
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Pickled  olives  are  grateful  to  the  ftomach»  and  arc 
fuppofed  to  promote  appetite  and  digeftion  :  the  ripe 
ones  are  more  eaten  among  the  Greeks,  forming  a  coii- 
iiderable  part  of  their  food,  cfpecially  in  l,ent.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  olives  frequently  fold,  different  in 
fize  and  goodnefs  :  viz.  thofe  of  Verona,  in  the  northern  • 
part  of  Italy,  thofe  of  Spain,  and  thofe  of  the  foutherti 
part  of  France.  The  olives,  while  on  the  tree,  are  in- 
tolerably bitter  ;  that  grateful  tafte,  which  procures 
them  admittance  at  the  richeft  tables,  is  given  to  them 
in  pickling.  .      ^ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  fubjedV  without  obferving, 
that  the  humane  law  of  Mofes  permitted  the  poor  to 
fhare  a  remnant  of  the  olive-berries.  Set  Deut.  xxiv.  20. 
With  the  fame  benevolent  intention  are  the  following 
imprefiive  lines  of  an  admired  poet  addrelTed  to  the  Brltilh 
hufbandmen  : 

'  Be  not  too  narrow,  hufbandmen  1.  but  fling 
From  the  full  /heaf,  with  charitable  fteahh. 


and    modern,    have    likewife  been  crowned  with    laurel.      Ariofto 
received  this  honour  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

In  the  Idhmian  games  (fo. called  becaufe  they  were  celebrated  on 
the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth),  the  crown  was  made  of  ptn«-tree ;  in  the 
Nemaean,  of  fmallafe,  or  Macedonian  parfley  ;  and  in  the  Olympic 
-games*  facred  to  Jupiter,  of  wild  olives.  Thefe  laft  were  the  moft 
fplcndid  and  renowned  of  all  the  Grecian  folemnities*.  To  excite 
the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  ii\  their  view  the  objeft 
ef  their  ambition,  thefe  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table, 
which  during  the  game  was  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  midd^  of 
the  ftadium,  the  place  where  fome  of  thefe  exercifes  were  performed. 
There  are  frequent  allufions  to  the  above  games  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings. 

The  civic  crown,  anciently  b«ftowed  by  tht 'Romans  on  thofe  who 
faved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  a  battle,  or  an  alTault,  wa^  made  . 
of  oaken  leaves-  The  qivic  crownr  was  exceedingly  eilocmed  ;  and 
was  even  given  as  an  honour  to  Auguftus ;  who  on  this  occation  ftruck 
coins  with  this  device,  '•  Ob  crves  fervatos.'*  h  was  alfo  granted  to 
Cicero,  after  his  difcovery  of  Catiline's  confpiracy. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  (hone  : 
.      Behind  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crownSy 
And"  rlie  great  father  of  his  country  owns. 

P0?E. 
•    See  Qocfl.'i.  p.  ai,    . 

F  The 
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The  liberal  handful.    Thiak,  oh  I  gnteful,  think« 
How  good  the  <7od  of  harveft  it  to  you, 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields. 

THOMsotr. 

What  ar^  112  pints  of  olives  worth  at  i/.  'jd.  -f.  per 
pint  ?    Aufi  ^9  2r.  od. 

No.  210.  Oil  OF  Olxvbs. — ^Olives  yield  an  oil 
which  is,  the  moft  popular^  and  moid  untverfal  of  all 
Others  ;  beif)g  that  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine,  in  foods, 
falad<i,  and  in  various  manufadlures.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  fruit  by  preffes,  or  mills  made  for  the  purpofe»  The 
confumption  of  this  oil  is  incredible ;  and  it  is  reputed 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  things  in  the  whole  world.  The 
iweet^ft,  and  what  we  moft  efteem,  <;omes  from  the 
foothern  part  of  France  ;  bat  vaft  quantities  are  im- 
ported from  Florence  and  Lucca*.  At  this  laft  place 
Mrs.  Piozzi  mentions  having  eaten  fomc  f^lad-oil  of  a 
ereen  coloifts  like  Irifti  ufquebaugh,  than  which j  (he  ob- 
ferves,  aothing  was  ever  more  excellent +.    - 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews  to  anoint  with  oil  per. 
fons  appointed  to  high  offices,  as  the  priefts  and  kings.  . 
See  Pfalm  cxsfxiii.  2.  1  Sam.  x.  i*  xvi.  13.  The  anoint- 
ing with  this  liquid  (eems  alfo  to  have  been  reckoned  a 
neceffary  ingredient  in  a  feftival  drefs.  See  Ruth  iii.  3. 
The  Jews  moreover  feem  to  have  regarded  oil  as  a  more 
efficacious  and  fovereign  reniedy  than  any  other,  for  miti^ 
gating  or  extirpating  the  various  diforders  of  the  human 
trame:]:.  See  Mark  vi»  13.  James  v.  14.^  and  Dr.  Har- 
wood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

*    The  oil  of  Venafro  near  Capua,  in  Naplei«  Italy,  was  very  ft* 
asout  in  ancieat  timesi  as  we  learn  from  aa  emineat  poet : 
. 

Olives  prown  th^  fruitful  foil, 
Nor  yield  to  the  Venafriao  oil. 

Crssch's  Hoxacs. 

f    Joaraey,  voL  i.  p.  341. 

' :(  Olive-oil  rubbed  upon  a  wound  occaiioned  by  the  bite  of  a  vi- 
per, and  alfo  taken  internally,  is  a  certain  remedy  :  on  which  ac- 
count the  viper-catchen  have  always  a  bpCtlc  of  oil  with  them  in  cafe 
of  need* 

Walhing 
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Wafhing  the  feet,  and  anointing'  the  head  \Kath  oil^ 
were  the  Irll  civilities  that  were  paid  among  the  Jews 
'  on  entering  a^friend's  hoii4e*.  After  the  flavesf  had 
performed  the  &r£t  office,  the  heads  of  the  gnefts  were 
anointed  with  oil^  and  their  hair  drenched  in  aromatic 
unguents;};. 

St».  John  the  Evangelift  was*  it  is  aflerted;  caft  into  n 
cauldron  of  boilia|;  oil  at  Rome^  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian ;  by  which,  it  is  faid,  inftead  of  be- 
ing deilroyed,  he  was  fenitbly  refreflied.  He  was  after« 
wards  bani(hedto  the  ifle  of  Patmoa,  now  called  Palmofa  §> 
in  the  Archip^laj^,  and  died  at  EphefusH. 

Oil,  among  its  other  good  qualities,  has  the  lingular 
property  of  ftilHng  the  furface  of  the  watef,  when  it  is 
agitated  with  waves*  This  extraordinary  effect  is  men. 
tion^  by  Pliny,  and  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  :  • 

Oil  on  the  ocean's  troubled  waters  fpcead, 
Smooths  the  rough  billow  to' a  level  bed. 

Haylcy. 

>^hat  are  ii8  fla&s  of  Florence  oil  worth  at  2/.  gd*  |, 
per  flaik  ?     A^i/.  £16  11/.  10^.  J. 

No.  211.     ^BRMACBTi  OiL. — This  IS  the  oil  of  a 

\particular  kind  of  whale  ;  difting^ihed  from  the  com- 
mon whale  by  its  having  a  bunch  on  its  back.  The  oil 
is  found  in  a  large  trunk,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  ten 
or  twelve  long,  filling  almoft  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
head,  and  feeming  to  lupply  the  office  of  brain  and  cere* 
bellum.  The  oil  drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ii(h 
now  under  cdndderation,    is  of  nearly  three  times  thcr 

*    See  Pfalm  xxtii.  f .  and  civ.  15. 

f  C'etoit  ordinal rement  les  efclaves  et  lea  inferieurs  que  ren* 
doient  cette  office  ;  inais  Jefus  Chrift  le  rendi  2L  fes  difciples,  pour  don* 
Dcr  UM  example  d'humilite  et  de  cKarite. 

LiNFANT* 

{    See  Mark  xiv.  3.  and  Luke  vii.  44-^46/ 

S    See  Wells's  Geo.  of  the  New  Teft.  part  ii.  p.  128,  and  Rev.  1.9. 

t  See  Calmet's  Did.  of  the  Bible.-— Doddridge's  Fam.  Expof. 
wl.  ii.  p.  a76.«»and  ChTon«  andBios.'Extr.  4th  edit. 

F  9  value 
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value  of  the  <:oinmon  black  whale  oil.  It  is  employed 
in  lighting  chamber  lamps,  &c.  The  cominon  whate 
oiU  as  well  as  that  of  foxne  other  filh^  n  ufcd  for  ftreet 
lampsy  &€• 

What  is  the  value  of.  125 J  quarts  of  fpermaceti  <^1  at 
u,  4</.  per  quart?    jl/t/,  £i  7/.  oti. 

No.  212.  Spermaceti.— This  is  a  whitilh,  flaky, 
vnduous  fubdance,  prepared  from  fpermaceti  oil.  It  is 
4)f  great  ufe  in  medicine,  being  employed  in  inward 
hurls*,  bruifes,  &c.  and  is  alfo  applied  externally  ;  but 
its  greateft  property,  and  that  which  makes  it  fo  much 
in  Vogue  in  many  places,  is  its  foftening  the  (kin. 
Hence  it  is  a  component  part  of  moil  paftes,  cofmetics^ 
Sec,  Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modern  manufaAure  : 
they  are  made  fmooth,  with  a  fine  glofs,  free  from  ring« 
and  fears,  fuperior  to  the  finell  wax. candles  in  colour 
and  luftre  ;  and^  when  genuine,  leave  no  ^ot  or  (lain  on 
the  fineft  filk,  cloth,  or  linen. 

What  are  129I  pounds  of  fpermaceti  candles  worth  at 
g/.  ^d.  \.  per  pound?    An/.  ^21  19/.  ^d.    . 

No,  213.  OpiuM. — A  narcotic,  gummy-relinous 
juice,  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  and 
afterwards  infpiffated.  It  is  brought  from  Natolia  in 
Turkey  ih  Afia,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  flat 
cakes  or  irregular  mafles,  from  four  to  about  fixtecn 
ounces  in  weight,  covered  with  leaves,  and  generally 
impure. 

•»  It  has  been  obferved,  by  an  intelligent  medical  wrker, 
that  though  opium,  taken  in  too  large  quantity,  renders 
the  nervous  fyftem  fo  totally  infenfible,  and  produces 
fuch  general  relaxations,  that  lethargy,  convulfions,  as)d 
death,  are  the  confequences  :  yet,  in  a  variety  of  cafes^ 
given  judicioufly,  it  Is  one/ of  our  moft  noble  remedies. 
It  not  only  alleviates  pain,  procures  fleep,  and  takes  oflT 
fpafmodic  affeftions,  when  adminiftered  internally ;  but 
when  applied  externally,  as  in  fomentations^  cataplafms, 

•    Thfi  ibvcreign?ft  thing  on  earth  is  parmacity  for  an  inward 

jbrudfe* 

SHAKlSriARB. 

lotions^ 
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lotions,    liniments,    or  inje&ons,   it  produces  the  fame 
cenleqtiences. 

Mr.  Brookes,  in  his  obfervations  on  Italy,'  has  given 
a  very  favoorable  account  of  the  beneficial  efieds  of  opium 
in  the  following  lines ;  - 

The  old,  the  youngs  tjie  rfch^  the  pooF^ 
Will  oft  from  it  receive  a  cure, 

While  other  drugs  prove  vain ; 
The  tortur'd  limb,  the  aching  head. 
Or  vi£Um3  that  difeafe  has  made. 

Will  happy  eafe  obtain. 

What  are  136I  ounces  of  opium  worth  at  li*  tiJg  |« 
per  ounce?    Ja/.  ^13  jf*  ^d.  |. 

No.  214.  Orangb  .—The  fruit  of  a  trefe  of  the  fame 
name*  Thofe  in  common  ufe  with  us  are- the  Seville 
and  China  oranges.  The  flowers  of  the  Seville  orange 
are  highly  odoriferou9|   and  vtty  juiUy  eftecmed  one  of 

the  fineft  perfumes :  # 

< 

The  punic'granate  "oji'd  m  rofe-likc  ffow'rs  > 
The-  orange  breath^d^its  aromatic  pow'rs. 

HARtEtf 

The  juice  of  thefe  oranges  is  a  pleafant  acid,  of  great 
ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  both  acute  and 
chronical ;  ai)d  the  juice  of  the  China,  or-fweetorailge, 
is  an  ufeful  refrigerant  in  inflammatory  difpolitjons,  and 
an  excellent  antifeptic  in  fcorbutic  and-putrid  diforders. 
When  Commodore  Anfon  failed  roiind  the  world,  hi» 
men  were  furprifingly  recovered  from  the  fcurvy,  by  the 
oranges  whicb|hey  found  at  the  iiland  of  Tinian,  one  of 
the  Ladrone  iflands  in  Alia.     See  Anfon's  Voy.  Index. 

Oranges  are  orilinarily  brought  from  Nice  and  Genoa 
in  Italy,  the  ifles  of  the  Hieres,  and  the  adjacent  pans 
of  the  fouih  of  ^France,  Portugal,  the  American  iflands, 
and  even  Cliina  and  the  coafls  of  India.  '  1  he  fweet,  or 
China  orange,  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  from  that 
country  by  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  it  is  aflertcd,  that  the 
identical  tree,  whence  all  the  European  oraijge-trees  of 
this  fort  were  produced,  is  ftill  preferved  at  Lifl>on,   in 

F  3  the 
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the  houfe  of  the  Count.  S.  Laofeat.  Thofe  mod  efteemed^ 
and  which  are  made  prefents  of  as  rarities  in  India>  are 
no  bigger  than  a  billiard. ball.  The  Maltefe  oranges  arc, 
by  fome,  fald  to  be  the  finefl  in  the  world.  See  Chron. 
and  Biog..  £xer»  art.  Malta. 

What  are  140  chefts  of  oranges  worth  at  ^^3  15/.  6Jm 
per  cheft  ?     An/.  ^(^528  lox. 

No.  215*  LiMON.— A  fruit  brought  from  Spain  and 
J  Portugal  in  great  plenty.  They  arc  cooling  and  grateful 
^  to  the  ftomach^  quenching  thirft,  and  increafing  appetite  ; 
ufeful  in  fevers^  as  well  commop  as  malignant  and  pefti- 
lential.  The  yellow  rind  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  and 
commonly  ufed  in  ftomachic  tind^ures  and  infuiions,  and 
for  rendering  other  medicines  acceptably  to  the  palate  and 
fiomach# 

ft 

Bear  me,  Pomona  !•  to  thy  citron  groYes ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  greeoi 
Their  lighter  glories  blend, 

Thomson. 

The  citron  is  diftioguiflied  from  the  lemon,  in  that  it 
is  bigger^  and  its  pulp  firmer.  The  diftillers^  confec* 
tJOners,  .perfumers,  &c.  apply  citrons  to  various  purpofes, 
and  obtam  from  them  ellences,  oils,  ccnfe^lions^  waters, 
Urc  Genoa  is  the  greateft  nnrfery  which  fupplies  the 
ieveral  parts  of  Europe  with  this,  as  well  as  with  the 
orange  and  lemon' trees. 

The  lime  is  by  fom^  deemed  a  fpecies  of  kmon,  by 
others  not.     It  is  a  much  fmaller  fruit,  and  in  the  Weft- 

*  Pomona,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  i»  the  tutelaMeiiy  of  orchardU 
and  foiit  trees.  Hence  PHiltpst,  having  written  a  poem  entitled 
»•  Cyder,"  is  ftylcd  «  Pomona's  Bard.** 

Vertumnus,  in  mythology,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  prefided  overbrch- 
prds  and  gardens.  He  affumed  various  forms  in  order  to  obtain  the 
love  of  Pomona  ;  viz.  a  labourer*  reaper,  vine-dreffer,  and  old  woman, 
to  reprefeot  the  four  feafons  oT  the  year.  The  commentators  on  Ovid, 
(who  has  defcribed  his  metamorphofes),  fay,  that  he  was  an  ancient 
king,  of  Etruria,  in  Italy,  who,  by  his  diligent  and  fucccfsful  culti- 
vation of  fruits  and  gardens,  obtained  the  honour  of  being  ranked 

among  the  go4i. 

t    See  Cbron.  and  Biog.  Bxer. 

Indies 
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Indies  is  greatly  pteferrt4  to  the  Icmoo  ;  the  jaic^  being 
reckoned  wholefooier^  and  the  acid  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  It  is  not  often  brought  to  England,  nor  is  this 
fruit  much  cultivated  in  Europe. 

What  are  146^  dozen  of  lemons  worth  a^  ii</»  |«  per 
.dozen?     Anjf.  £*]  31.  54/.  i. 

No.  21 6.  Pa  PER,-— Paper  is  a  tliin  flexibk  leaf;,  ufa* 
ally  white,  artificially  prepared^  and  chiefly  ufed  to  write 
or  print  upon  with  ink.  Various  are  the  materials  on 
which  mankind  in  different  ages  and  countries  have  con* 
trived  to  write  their  fentiments  ;  as  on  flones,  bricks^  the 
leaves  of  herbs  and  trees*  and  their  rinds  or  barks ;  alfo 
on  tables  of  wood,  wax,  and  ivory.;  to  which  maybe 
added  plates  of  Iea4»  linen  rolls,  &c.  At  length  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  invented  \  then  parchment,  then 
cotton  paper,  and  laftly,  the  common,  or  linen  paper* 
Paper  is  chiefly  made  among  us  of  linen,  or  hempen  rags, 
beaten  xo  a  pulp  in  water,  and  moulded  into  fquare  iheeti 
of  the  thickneis  required.  But  it  may  alfo  be  made  of 
^  nettles,  hay,  turnips,  parfnips,  colewort-leaves,  afbeflos, 
or  any  thing  that  is  fibrous  ;  nay,  it  may  be  made  of 
white  woollen  rags ;  though  this  would  not  ferve  for 
writing,  becaufe  of  the  hairinefs.  The  Egyptian  paper, 
which  was  principally  ufed  among  the  ancients^  was  madt 
of  a  ruih  called  Papyrijp,  whence  the  word  paper  is  de« 
rived.  It  grew  principally  about  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt ;  and  in  a  baiket  made  of  this  fpecies  of  rufhes, 
Mofes,  when  a  child,  was  expofed  on  the  border  of  that 
celebrated  river*.  Befides  paper,  they  made  fails,  ropes, 
and  other  naval  rigging,  as  alfo  mats,  blankets,  cloths, 
and  even  boats,  of  the  flalk  of  the  papyrus.  Slips  of 
the  talipot  leaf,  ftruhg  in  the  form  of  a  nie,  ufually  fup. 
ply  the  want  of  paper  m  the  ifland  of  Ceylon+.  The  firft 
paper.roill  in  England  was  ere^ed  at  Dartford  in  the  year 
1588,  by  a  High-German,  called  Spilman,  jeweller  to  the 
queen.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  brown  coarfe  fort  df 
paper  was  made  m  this  country  till  about  the  year  1 690, 
when  the  French  Proteftant  refugees  fettled  in  England|^ 

*     Sec  Mofes,  Index. 

+     See  Percivars  Accouot  of  Ceylon.         ^ 

X    Set  Cbron.  and  Biog.  £xer.  art.  Naatz, 

F4         ^  apd 
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and  our  owu  paper-makers  began  to  make  white  writing 
and  printing  paper ;  and  thp  perfeflion  to  which  it  is  fince 
.  brought  is  laid' to  produce  a  faving  to  England  of  much 
more  than  ^ioo>ooo,  which  was  paid  annually  to  France 
for  this  article.  When  and  by  whom  linen-papet  was 
inventedi  has  been  long  and  warmly  contelled  among  the 
learned  ;  but  feemingly  with  little  Aiccefs>  as  nothing 
concluiive  has  yet  been  advanced  on  the  fubjeA.  Some 
fay,  that  the  Chinefc  have  the  beft  title  to  the  invention  ; 
who  for  many  ages  have  made  paper  much  after  the  fame 
manner ;  and  even  in  feme  provinces  of  the  fame  materials^ 
viz.  hempi  &c. 

What'are  151  reams  of  paper  worth  at  12/.  6d.  |.  per 
team?    Anf^ J^^\  13/.  9^^.  \. 

No.  217.  Parchment  and  Vellum.— -Parch- 
\  menr,  fheep  or  goats  (kin  prepared  after  a  peculiar  roan-» 
ner,  which'  renders  it  proper  for  fevcral  ufes  ;  particularl)^ 
for  writing  on,  and  for  the  covering  of  bocks,  &c.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  JLatin  Pergamena,  the  ancient 
name  6f  this  manufad^ure  ;  -which  it  is  faid  to  have  taken 
from  the  City  Pergaraos  ;  and  to  Eumenes,  king  of  that 
city,  its  invention  is  ufiially  afcribed  ;  though,  in  reality, 
that  prince  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  improver  than 
the  inventor  of  parchment :  for  the  Perfians,*  and'  others, 
are  faid  to  have  written  all  their  iccords  on  Ikins  long  be- 
fore Eumenes's  time.  That  called  virgin  parchment  is  a 
thinner  and  finer  fort  than  the  reft  ;  and  is  ufed  for  fans, 
&c.  and  made  of  the  (kin  of  an  ab6rtive  lamb  or  kid. 
What  we  call  vellum  is  only  parchment  made  of  the  (kins 
of  abortive  calves,  or,  at  leaft,  of  fucking  calves ;  it  is 
finer,  whiter,  and  fmoother,  than  the  common  parch  men  t, 
Thcfe  articles  conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of  the  French 
commerce,  being  made  in  moft  of  their  cities ;  and,  be- 
iides  the;  confumption  at  home,  they  fend  vaft  quantities 
abroad^  particularly  to  England,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

What  are  1,56  (kins  of  parchment^ worth  at  13/.  %d.  |. 
'     perlkin?    Anf.  £^\oS  18/.  U. 

Rule   ly.     When  the  propofed   number  of  yards, 
pounds,  &c.  exceeds  156,  multiply  the  given  price  by 

10. 
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10,  and  the  refult  of  that  oj^ration  by  10,  which  will 
give  the- value  of  100  ;  then  multiply  the  fecond  line  or 
produft  of  JO,  by  the  figure  in  the  ten's  place,  and  put 
the  refult  under  the  value  of  *ioo  ;  laftly,  multiply  the 
given  price  by  the  figure  in  the  unit's  place,  and  fet  the 
refult  under  the  two  preceding  produdls.  The  feveral  fums, 
added  together,  will  be  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

No.  218.     Pepper*. — Pcpperistheproduft  of alhrub, 

§  rowing  in  feveral  parts  of  the  £a{l.Indies>  chiefly  Java, 
umatra,  Malacca^  and  the  coafts  of  Malabar.  Black 
pepper  is  an  aromatic  fruit  of  a  hot  dry  quality,  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  feafoning  of  meats.  White  pepper  is  the 
fruit  of  the  fame  plant  with  the  black,  and  prepared  from 
it  by  taking  off  the  outer  bark.  Pepper,  which  is  fold 
ground,  is  very  apt  to  be  fophifticated,  the  black  with 
burnt- crufl  of  bread,  &c.  the  white  with  beaten  riqe. 

Long  pepper  is  thus  denominated  from  its  form,  which 
is  cylindrical,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  goofe  quill.  It  is  of  the  fame 
genus  as  the  black  pepper,  but  is  hotter  and  more  pungent ; 
its  chief  ufe  is  in  medicine,  where  it  enters  feveral  Galenical* 
compofitions.  . 

Guinea  pepper  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
and  raifed  in  fome  of  our  gardens.  It  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  of  an  extreniely  pungent  and  acrimonious  tafte.  It 
is  fometimes  given,  in  iinall  quantities,  as  one  of  the 
higheft  ftimulants  ;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  at  table.  A 
.  fpecies  of  this  pepper  is  the  bafis  of  the  powder  brought 
from  tlie  Weft-lndios  under  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Jamaica  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree^rowing  plentifully^ 
in  Jamaica,  and  other  American  iAands.  It  is  a  real 
aromatic^  and  may  fupply  the  defefl  of  cloves,  nutmegs, 
and  cinnamon ;  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Englilh,  all- 
fpice,  and  fometimes  pimento*    This  pepper  is  accounted 

^  Galen  was  a  celebrated  phyffcian,  born  at  Pergamus>  where  he- 
ated A.  D.   193,  in  t^e  90th  year  of  his  age. 

Hippocrates  was  another  phyfician  of  fo  great  celebrity,  that  he  is 
fometimes  ftyied  the  Father  of  Phyiic,  and  the  Prince  of  Phyiicians» 
He  was  born  in  Cos,  one  of  the  Cydades  ;  a  clufter  of  ifluuis  in  the 
Archipelago.    He  die4  361  years  B.  C.  aged  99* 

.  F  5  the 
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the  beft  and  moft  temperatei  xmild,  and  innocent,  of 
common  fpices.  It  furpaffes  mo  A  of  the  Eaft-India 
aromatics  in  promoting  the  digeftion  of  meat,  attena. 
ating  toagh  humours,  moderately  heatine,  ftrength- 
ening  the  flomach,  eitpelling  wind,  and  doing  thofe 
friendly  offices  to  the  bowels  which  we  generally  expedl 
from  fpices.     * 

What  arc  164  pounds  of  pepper  worth  ^t  2/.  3</.  |.  per 
pound  ?    AnJ.  j^i8  1 9/.  3</, 

No.  £  1 9.  Pot  a  tozs. — Potatoes  arc  the  moft  com- 
mon efculent  root  now  in  ufe  among  us ;  though  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  they  were  confined  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious,  and  prcfentcd  as  a^rarity.  They 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  common  people  in  fomc 
parts  of  Ireland : 

Leeks  to  the  Welfii,  to  Dutchmen  butter*8  dear; 
Of  Irilh  fwains  potatoes  are  the  cheer  *• 

Gav, 

Potatoes  were  originally  brought  to  us  from  Santa  Fee, 
New  Mexico,  North  America^  and^  as  has  been  aflerted^ 

*  Every  nation  almoft  has  its  peculiarities  in  the  choice  of  foocf  ; 
rejecting  fome  and  preferring  others.  The  Abyffinians,  according  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  cut  a  flice  from  a  living  ox  f ,  and  efteem  it  one  of  their 
chief  delicacies.  The  Tartars  think  horfe-fieih  their  greateft  dainty. 
The  Greenlander  and  Samoiede  think  train^  oil  the  fineft  of  all  faucet 
to  their  dried  fifli  or  fleih,  and  are  able  to  digeft  a  full  meal  of  whale's 
fat.  Cats  are  eaten  in  Spain  ;  infomuch,  that  their  miflrefles  are 
compelled  to  confine  thefe  fnimals,  left  they  fliould  be  ftolen  for 
human  food  %»  Some  nations  are  fond  of  dogs,  particularly  fat  ones, 
as  a  food.  The  French  have  a  great  partiality  for  frogs  ;  adifliof 
fnails  was  very  common  at  a  Roman  table  ;  and  in  (ome  parts  of 
Switzerland  this  food  was  in  high  repute  in  the  time  of  Addifon. 
See  his  Travels,  p*  364.  On  the  contrary,  the  highlandcrs  of  Scot- 
land abhor  eels  and  lampreys ;  and  it  is  aflerted,  that,  the  Neapolitans 
once  tefufed  to  eat  potatoes  during  a  famine. 

f  Do  not  we  eat  raw  oyfters  withiu  a  moment  of  their  beh^:  feparated  froai 
-^ic  ibell?  And  do  not  we  roaftboth  them  and  lobflers  whilft  alive  j  the  barba* 
rity  of  which  pra£Uee  feems  foroewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Abyifinianc  7  Do 
not  fi(h-women  and  cooks  ikin  celt  whilft  alive  ?  And  do  not  epknret  crlaiy 
fiib  for  the  giattfying  of  their  appetites  7 

%    See  Mr.  Soutbey't  Travcif,  p*  iij,  u4>  i||. 
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by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  ye^r  1 586.  Others  men- 
tion the  introdudion  of  them  into  our  country  about 
1623  ;  whilft  others  affirm  that  they  were  firft  cultivated 
in  Ireland,  about  Youghall,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh*,  in  i6io»  and  that  they  were  not 
introduced  into  England  till  the  year  1650.  Peru,  in 
South  America,  is  the  natural  foil  of  potatoes,  particu. 
larly  the  fertile  province  of  Qbito,  whence  they  were 
tranfplattted  to  other  parts  of  America.  It  i^  the  root 
only  of  the  potato-plant  that  is  eatable  f.     . 

There  are  two  varieties  in  general '  ufe ;  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  with  a  red  root.  And  beiides  thef« 
there  is  a  new  kind,  firft  brought  from  America^  which 
that  '•  patriot  of  every  clime.'*  the  late  Mr.  Howard, 
cultivated  in  1 765  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  They 
were  al/o  propagated  in  fome  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
Manv  of  tiiefe  potatoes  weigh  four  or  five  pounds  each; 
and  'hogs  and  cattle  are  found  t(\  prefer  them  to  the  com- 
mon fort.  They  are  moreover  deemed  more  nutritive 
than  others ;  being  more  folid  and  fweet,  and  containing 
more  farina  or  flour.  As  an  efculent  plant,  they  appear 
alfo  worthy  of  cultivation ;  being,  it  is  faid,  when  well 
boiled,  equal,  and  when  roafted^  preferable,  to  the  com- 
mon fort. 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  greateft  omamcnti  of  his  cotin- 
try,  .wac  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  a  confpuracy  ;  and  after  having 
being,  confined  twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he  wrote  feveral 
valuable  perFoi;mances,  which  are  ftill  in  high  elleein,  was  beheaded 
in  Old  Palace^^Vard,  October  29,  1618,  in  the  reigti  of  James  I. 
and  was  interred  the  fame  day  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  Weftmili- 
fttr.    He  had  a  houfe  ;,t  Iflingtoo,  which  ia  now  the  Pyed-Bull  inn* 

"f"  Hence  perfoos  who  pride  themfelves,  not  on  their  perfoaat  con* 
duA,  hut  on  a  long  Uqc  of  aocei^ry,  have  been  \ydicrou(ly,  b^t  juftly» 
cop[ipared  to  tJb'is  plant,  the  beft  part  of  which  is  under  ground.  For^ 
at  Ovid  hat  well  remarked,  birth  and  anceftry,  and  that  which 
jve  havje>^otourfelvet  achievedf  we  can  fcarcely  cill  our  own. 

*^  Wherefore  of  noble  birth  (hould  mortals.  boaA, 
**  Since  from  the  felf-fanac  ilock  all  races  fpring  i 
<•  By  vice  alone  man's  dignity  is  loft : 
**  Virtue  alone  enaobles  clown  and  kiDg||.*' 

I    See  Nff«  >o4,  p.  9^»  and  Cbroa.  aad  Biofg.  ti,tr,  4th  edit.  art.  Prior. 

F  ^  I         Immenlc. 
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Iromenfe  quantities  of  potatoes  are ratfed  in  Lancaihirc* 
for  exportation.  Mt.  Pennant  fays,  that  30  or  40,000 
buihels  are  annually  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  fes 
from  the  environs  of  Warrington.  A  finglc  acre  of 
land  fometimes  produces  45o.bu(hel5»+, 

What  are  179  buihels  of  potatoes  worth  at  ]/»  24/,  per 
bufiiel  ?    AnJ,  J[.\o  8/,  ici. 

No.  220.  Raisins.: — Raifins  are  grapes  prepared 
by  drying  them  in  the  fun,  or  yi  the  air;,  to  fit  them 
for  keeping,  and  lor  fome  medical  purpofes.  Raifins 
of  the  fun  are  a  kind  of  raifins  brought  from  Spain, 
of  a  reddiih .  or  biuilh  colour,  feeded^  and  very  agree- 
able to  eat.  There  arc  various  other  forts,  denoroi- 
nated  either  firom  the  place  where  they  grow,  or  the  kind 
of  grape,  &c.  The  fined  and  bed  raifins  are  thofe  called 
ixi  fome  places  Damafcus  raifins.  Thefe  are  difiinguifb- 
able  from  the  others  by  their  largeneis  and  figure ;  they 

*  Lancaihirc  is  known  to  cxccl'in  the  quality  of  this  vegetable  ;; 
and  Formby,  a  few  miles  north  of  Liverpool  f,  is  rcmarkabfe  for  pro- 
ducing the  beft  in  the  county.  It  is  known  that  potatoes  were  intro- 
duced in^  England  from  Ireland;,  and  tradition  fays,  that  a  veflel 
freighted  with  potatoes  from  that  country  to  London,  being  driven> 
on  fliorc  at  Formby,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  occaiioncd  them  to  be  firit 
planted  at  that  place.  The  real  want  of  bread  can  never  be  felt 
while  this  charming,  wholefome,  and  productive  vegetable  is  freely 
cultivated.  When  of  a  mealy  quality,  it  is  found,  from  experience, 
to  be  better  adapted  to  a  weak  ftolnach,  and  to  children  and  young- 
perfons,  than  bread.  Liverpoo-i.  Guide,  written  by  a  medical' 
gentleman  of  the  same  of  Moss.     Pago  166.     Edit.  4^. 

+  The  introduction  of  potatoes  into  New  Zealand  has  faved' 
many  lives,  for  the  natives  give  this  root  a  decided  preference  to* 
ham»n  flefli,  under  every  circumftance,  except  that  of  wr^akiog. 
vengeanc*  on  a  chiefaof  the  foe,  whom  they  have  taken  ia  battle  §. 
Capt.  Cook,  in  1773,  -planted  fcveral  fpots  of  ground  in  thia 
iQand  with  European  garden-|eeds  ;  and,  in  1777,  he  found  a  few 
fine  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by  change  of  foil.  New  ZtSiland 
is  iituated  in  thf  Auftralafu,  in  the  South  Pacific  Opean.  See 
Bourn's  Gaz-, 

X    Sec  Gary**  i;og,lifli  Atli*. 
\     Savpge's  Account  of  New  Zealand. 
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»re  flat,  and  wrinkled  on  the  farfisice ;  foft  and  juicjr 
within »  pear  an  inch  long,  imd  pEmipellacid^  when  held 
againft  a  good  light :  they  have  a  fweet^  agreeable^  and 
vinous  taile. 

The  common  raiiin8  are  the  frnit  of  feveral  fpecies  of 
grapes,  which  are  better  or  worfe,  accordmg  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  carefully  cured.  The  raifins  of 
the  fun,  or  jar.ratiins,  {b  called,  becaufe  they  are  imported 
in  jars,  are  all  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  fort's  ufed  in  medicine.  All  kinds  of  raifins  have 
much  the  fame  virtues  ;  they  are  nutritive  and  balfamic  ; 
but  they  are  fubjeft  to  fermentation  with  juices  of  any 
kind,  and  hence,  when  eaten  immoderately,  they  often 
bring  oh  colios;  They  are  not  at  prefent  much  regarded 
in  medicine,  though  they  are  ufed  in  fome  compcwtions^ 
particularly  in  peroral  dccodtionsi  and  other  medicines  of 
that  intention.  , 

What  arc  189  pounds  of  rtiGiis  worth  at  iod.  |.  per 
pound  ?     An/.  £S  gi.  ^d,  |. 

No.  221.  Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  is  a  native  plant  of 
y  China  and  Siberia ;  but  now  propagated  in  many  of  our 
gardens,  and  may  probably  fuceeed  fo  well  here  in  time^ 
as  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  valuable  drug  may  be 
raifed,  to  fnppty  our  confumption.  Mr.  Bell  informs  us, 
in  his  travels,  that  the  bed  rhubarb  grows  in  that  part  of 
Eaftern  Tartary  which  is  fituated  between  Afiatic  Ruflia 
and  China.  Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in  the 
fliops.  The  firft  is  imported  from  i'urkey  and  Ruffia,  in 
Toundifh  pieces,  freed  from  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
'  the  middle  of  each,  externally  of  a  yellow  colour,  inter- 
nally variegated  with  lively  reddilh  ftreaks.  •  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  comes  mimediately  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  longifh  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  con»» 
paA  than  the  foregoing.  The  tafte  of  rhubarb  is  fub- 
acrid,  bitterilh,  and  fomewhat  ftyptic ;  the  fmell  is  highly 
aromatic.  Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  commonly 
confidered  as  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  innocent  fub- 
fiances  of  this  clafs.  It  has  alfo  a  mild  allringent  vir- 
tue, is  found  to  flrengtheu  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and 
is  frequently  given  with  a  view  to  this  corroborating 
virtue. 

What' 
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What  are  195I  ounces  of  rhabarb  wort<h  at  i/.  3^*  {• 
per  ounce-? .   Anf^  £12  ids.  lod.  i. 

No.  2  2  2.  SiiAULs.-1-Shaul  is  an  article  of  female 
drefs,  much  prized  in  the  Eaft,  and  now  well  known 
in  England.  As  the  (hauls  all  came  from  Caflemire, 
or  Cachepiir,  it  was  generally  concluded,  that  the 
materials  from  which  thejr  were  fabricated  were  of  the 
growth  of  that  country.  It  was  faid,  that  they  w^rc 
made  of  the  hair  of  a  particular  goat,  and  the  fine  under" 
hair  from  a  camel's  breail ;  but  it  is  now  certainly 
known  to  be  the  produce  of  a  Thibet  iheep.  fiernier 
relates,  that^  in  his  time,  (hauls  made  for  the  great 
dhirahs  of  the  Thibetian  wool,  coft  a  hundred  dnd  Efty 
rupees ;  whereas  thofe  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country 
never  coft  more  than  fifty. 

Shauls  have  been  lately  made  in  our  own  country,  par- 
ticularly at  Norwich. 

What  are^  197  Norwich  (hauls  worth  at  ^^i  lis,  each  } 

No.  223,     Spectaclks. — Spedlaclesy   an  optic  ma- 
chine, Coniifling  of  two  ienfes  fet  in  a  frame,  and  applied       ^ 
to  the  nofe,    to  aflift  in  defeats  of  the  organs  of  tight* 
Our  great  dramatic  bard,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  man,  obierves,  that 

The  fixth  age  ibifts 
Into  the  lean  and  (lipperM  pantaloon, 
With  fpeflaeles  on  hofe,  and  pouch  on  (tde.  . 

.  '. 

Spe^lacks .  were  certainly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  I 

They  are  generally  fuppoHM  to  have  been  invented  in  the  ' 

thirteenth  century,  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk  of 
Florence,  in  Italy.  Some,  however,  imagine,  that  the 
firft  hint  of  their  conftrudion  and  ufe  was  derived  from 
the  writings  of  our  own  .countryman^  the  famous 
Roger  Bacon*. 

It 

*  Olaus  Borrlchius,  a  Daniih  philofopher)  affertf,  that  Roger, 
Bacon  difcovered  a//  the  kinds  of  glajei  xrow /n  iv/^r,  that  he  knew 
gttnpoytfder^  and  hai  made  many  other  important  difcdverieiy  which 

entitle 
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It  had  been  long  taken  for  granted,  that  one  of  the 
carlieft  difcoverics  which  the  civilized  world  owed  to 
the  city  of  Florence  was  the  invention  of  Spectacles; 
but  the  opinions  were  at  variance  in  refpedl  to  the 
perfon  who  might  claim  the  glory  of  this  great  benefit 
conferred  on  humanity ;  one  party  afcribing  the  merit 
to  a  Florentine  of  the  name  of  Spina*;  while  the 
contrary  party  affirmed,  that  the  real  inventor  was 
Salving;  and  Mr.  Manni,  in  his  Hiftorical  Treatife 
on  Spedacles,  has  produced  the  mod  fatisfadory  proofs 
on  this  fubjed),  and  ultimately  decided  the  queition  in 
his  favour. 

What  are  199  pairs  of  fpedbicles  worth  at  9/.  tid*  per 
pair?     Anf.  £^  13/.  5^. 

Rule  V.  When  the  propofed  number  of  yards, 
pounds,  Sec.  exceeds  199,  multiply  the  value  of  onehun- 
dr,ed  by  the  figure  (landing  in  the  place  of  hundreds  in 
the  queflion  ;  and  for  the  tens,  units,  and  fradions,  pro* 
ceed  as  direded  in  the  preceding  fedions. 

No.  224.     Sponge. —  Sponge,   improperly  written 
'  1  fpunge^  is  a  kind  of  marine  fubflance,  found  adhering  to 


«ntitU  hijn,  as  he  obferves,  to  immortal  reputation.  And  Gerard 
]ohn  Voflius  fay^,  that  **  in  the  year  layoflouri&ed  in  every  kind 
of  learning-  among  the  Englifhv  Roger  Bacon,  a  monk  of  the  Fran* 
rifcan  order^  and  an  Oxford  divine  ;  a  man  of  fuch  vaft  knowledge* 
that  England,  nay  the  whole  world  belidest  had  not  in  this  refpe€^ 
his  equal,  or  his  fecond ;  yet  either  through  the  envy  or  the  igno« 
ranee  'of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  ftigmatized  as  a  ma- 
gician*'* Under  this  pretcict,  whi]|B  at  Paris,  he  was  put  in  prifon 
by  order  of  the  pope's  legate.  After  a  long  and  fevere  conBoement, 
he  was  at  laft,  by  the  intereft  of  feveral  noble  perfohs,  f^t  at 
liberty,  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  Oxford  in  12929  aged 
78,  or  as  others  *fay  in  1294  in  his  80th  year.  This  wonderful 
man,  who,  like  a  bright  ftar  ia  a  dark  hemifphere,  fhone  forth 
the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  pride  of  human  nature,  was  • 
native  of  I  l  c  h  xst  b«j  in  Somerf«tihire.    $t^  Gunpowder,  Indei* 

*  Moft  writers,'*  however,  fay  that  Spina  was  a  native  of  Pifa : 
he  died  in  1313.  Salvinus  Armatus  was  a  nobleman  of  Florence, 
who  expired  in  1317;  and  on  whofe  tomb  it  is  infcribed,  tl^at 
be  was  the  inventor  of  fpedadct* 

.        ^  rocksi 
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rocks,   (he]ls>    &c.  under  cover  of  the  fea-water«  or  on 
the  fides  of  rocks  about  the  fhore* 

Naturah'fts  have  been  much  embarrailed  to  determine^ 
whether  to  range  fponge  in  the  animal,  mineral «  or  vege- 
table family.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  he  a  concretion 
of  fea-mud ;  others  have  commonly  fuppofed  it  to  bc.a  ve- 
getable -produdlion  ;  but  it  is  now  allowed  to  be,  like  the 
C^ralines,  of  animal  origin ;  being  the  fabric  and  habita- 
tion of  fome  fpccies  of  worm  or  polype. 

The  greatcft  part  of  our  fponges  are  brought  from  the 
Mediterranean^  efpecially  from  Nicafia,  an  iikmd  near  the 
caaft  of  Afia,  and  wefl  of  Samos.  Mr.  Savary,  in  his 
letters  on  Greece,  mentions  Syme,  an  ifland  north  of 
Rhodes,  as  famous  for  fponges*  They  grow  in  abun- 
dance round  the  iiland;  and  this  filbery,  he'adds,  is 
the  only  fupport  of  its  inhabitants.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  all  know  how  to  dive,  and  plunge  into 
the  water  in  fearch  of  the  only  patrimony  beftov  ed  on 
them  by  nature;  for  the  ifland,  which  is  only  a  rock 
of  fmall  extent,  extremely  ftony,  produces  neither  grain 
nor  fruit. 

The  fine  or  fmall  fponges  are  the  mod  eftccmed ;  and 
ttfually  come  to  us  from  Conftan^inople.  Their  goodncfs 
confifts  in  their  being  very  white  and  light,  and  the  holes 
fmall  and  clofe  ;  the  larger  and' coarfer  come  from  the 
coaft^  cf  Bacbary,  particularly  about  Tunis  and  Algiers* 
The  fponge  is  very  ufeful  in  the  arts.  In  phyfic  it  ftrves 
to  foment  parts  enfiamed*  Taken  inwardly,  it  chokes; 
and  is  for  that  reafon  cut  fmall,  and  fried  or  dipped  in 
honey,  and  given  to  quadrupeds  to  kill  them  ;  which  it 
feldom  fails  to  do,  by  fwelling,  and  preventing  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  food  into  the  inteftines.  A  fponge  applied  to 
bleeding- vefiels  has  been  found  a  very  fuccefsful  method 
of  flopping  the  efiPufion  of  blood.  For  this  pu.rpofe  a 
Tery  dry  and  folid  piece,  of  a  cubical  or  conical  form,. 
{hou]4  be  applied  in  clofe  contaA  with  the  vefiTel,  and  re- 
tained by  proper  compreflion ;  and  it  will  foon  adhere 
with  great  force.  Very  large  arteries  have  been  preventqiJ^ 
from  ole^ding  by  this  application. 

What  are  200  pieces  of  fponge  worth  at  4</.  J.  each? 
Jfrf.  £2^  igj.  2</. 

No»  225*. 
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No.  225.  TAMARiNDfT. — Tamarinds  arc  the  fruit  of 
N  the  tamitind-trce,  which  grower  .in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  l^he  oriental  fort  is  drier  and  darker  coloured 
than  the  occidental|  and  Mas  inore  pulp;  the  former  is 
fometimes  preferve^  without. addition,  but  the  latter  has 
always  an  adinixtare  of  fugar.  We  nfe  tamarinds  only 
in  medicine ;  b|t  the  Africans,  and  the  people  of  many  of 
the  oriental  nin^ns,  where  they  are  common,  make  them 
into  a  fort  of  <^fed^on^with  fugar,  which  they  eat  as  a 
delicacy ^*ftd  which  cools  them  in  the  vi9lent  heats  of 
their 'cjjraates.  .The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable 
laxati^  acidy  of  common  nfe  ini  inflan^matory  and  putrid 
diforders^    for  abating   thirft   and  heat,    and  corre^lng 

utrefaftion.     This  property^ is  noticed  , by  one  of  our 

eft  poets : 

*"  ^        Lay  me  recIinM 

..Beneath  the fpreading  tamarind,  that  ihakei, 
¥&tta*d^  hy  the, breeze,  < its  feverK:oaliog  fruit* 


I 


. .  < ...» 


Thomioh* 


What  are  ft 73  J  pounds  of- tamarinds  worth  at  ly.  11/.  |* 
per  pound?  « ^V"*  £^5  7^»  4^*  i» 

No.  226..  -Tartar.*- Tartar  is  an  acid  concrete  fah 
which  arif<s$  froih,  wines,   after  complete  fermentation  ; 
and  ftibking  to  the  top  and  fides  of  the  caiks,  forms  *a 
cruft,*  which  hardens  to  the  co»fiftence  of  a  ftone.     The 
fweet  wines  afford  always  lefs  tartar  than  the  (harp  ones, 
and  it- Vis-  alfo  lefs  ^aluiible.      The  tartar  of  Rhenilh 
wine  is  bjetter  than  that  of  any  other ;  and,  in  general, 
thofe  wines  which  hiive  the  moft  acrid  in  them,  yieid  the 
greateft  quantity  of  tartar,  and  that  in  the  largeft  cryftals. 
Tartar  is  white,  -or  red,    according  to  the  colour  of  the 
wine  from  which  it   is  produced.     That  brought  from 
Cermany  is  the  beft,    as  being  taken  out  of  thofe  enor- 
mous tuns,  foroe  of  which  hold  a  thoufand  pipes  of  wine  * ; 
fo  that  the  fait  has  time  to  come  to  its  confiftence,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  to  be  regarded  in  Tartar* 

,*■     See  Nos.  469,  470,.  and  471. 

That. 
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That  from  Montpelier  is  next  in  orderi  then  that  of 
Lyons,  and  I^aris. 

The  medicinal  chara^ers  of  pure  tartar  are  its  acidity 
and  laxative  power.  In  dofes  of  lialf  a  draro^  it  is  a 
mild|  cooling  aperient ;  and  £x  or  eight  drams  prove 
Moderately  cathartic.  Cream  of  tartar  is  reputed  a 
creat  fweetener  of  the  bltJod ;  for  wjiich  fomc  take 
It  in  whey  or  water-gruel  in  the  fpring  time»  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce  every  mornings  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  Emetic  tartar  U  formed  of  the  acid  of 
tartar,  combmed  with  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  and 
is  the  beft  and  moil  ufed  of  all  the  emetic  preparations  of 
antimony. 

Tartar  is  moreover  of  coniiderable  ufe  among  dyers, 
as  it.  ferves  to  difpofe  the  ftufFs  to  take  their  colours  the 
better. 

What  are  299!"  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  worth  at  2^«  |* 
per  ounce  ?    mJi  £^  21.  4^^  |* 

• 

No.  227.  News-Pafers*— News-Papers  are  printed 
papers^  which  *give  an  account  of  the  tranfaAions  of  the 
prefent  times,  either  relative  to  our  own  country,  or  to 
ibreign.  nations,  Ihe  £rft  "printed  news: paper  that 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  publiihed  in  England** 
In  the  firitiih  Mufeum,  there  are  feveral  news-papers, 
which  were  printed  while  the  Spanilh  Armada*  wat 
in  the  Englim  channel,  during  the  year  1,588  f,  la 
that  year  a  news^paper  was  publiihed  by  Chriftopher 

tirker,  printer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled,  **  The 
nglilh  Mercuric.)'  The  news-papers  were  at  firft 
occaiional,  and  afterwards  weekly.  In  1622,  Nicholas 
Butter  publiihed  in  London  a  weekly  news-paper, 
in  4  to.  the  title  of  which  was,  *^  The  certain  News 
of  this  preient  W.cek."  Another  weekly  paper  was 
publiihed  in  London,  in  4 to,  in  1626,  and  faid  to 
be  printed  for  Mercurius  Britannicus.  In  a  colle^ion 
of  pamphlets^  which  was  accumulated  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tooker,   there  were  news-papers  from  1621   to  1640* 


*     Set  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  July  23,  1588,  4th.  edit. 

f     Sm  No.  103,  p.  61,  art.  Armada. 


N 


Before 
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Before  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  there  had  l^en 
publilhed  more-  than  a  hundred  news-papers  with  dif- 
ferent titles ;  and»  from  that  period  to  the  reftoration^ 
there  were  upwards  of  eighty  other  news-papers.  In 
the  year  1792,  there  were  printed  in  London  twelve 
daily  news-papNcrs,  nine  evening-papers,  and  nine  weekly 
papers.  In  that  year  were  alfo  pqblifhed  in  England 
iixty-nin6  different  country  papers.  The  whole  number 
of  news-papers  printed  in  England,  in  the  year  1792^ 
was  15,005,760. 

Dr.  Knox  obferves,  that  the  value  of  news-papers 
in  a  free  country  **  is  truly  great,  as  they  form  one 
of  the  bcft  fecurities  of  freedom."  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  news-papers  become  lefs  beneficial 
to  a  nation,  when  corrupt  minifters  of  ftate  find  means 
to  employ  the  money  of  the  people  in  deceiving  them  ; 
when  they,  or  their^  creatures,  become  proprietors  of 
news-ppers,  and  thereby  poifon  the  fountains  of  public 
intelligence.  In  that  cafe,  nireling  writers  are  employed^ 
who  exert  all  the  talents  of  which  they  may  be  poffefled 
in  4)ropagating  falfehoods  iamong  their  countrymen^ 
^nd  in  infttfing  into  their  minds  fervile  fentiments, 
and  fitting  them  for  a  defpotic  government.  But, 
at  all  times  (ince  news-papers  have  become  general, 
there  have  been  fome  which  have  been  condudled  in 
an  independent  manner,  aikl  which  have  been  eminently 
ufefui  to  the  public.  <*  Let  it  be  impreffed  upon 
yoxrr  minds,  fays  Junius,  let  it  be  inftilled  into  your 
children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious 
lights  of  an  Englifhman."  And  it  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Hume,- that  **  it  is  fufficiently  known,  that  defpotic 
power  would  Ileal  in  upon  us,  were  we  ndt  extremely 
watchful  to  prevent  its  progrefs ;  and  were  there  not  an 
eafy  .  method  of  convey mg  the  alarum  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  mufl 
frequently  be  rouied,  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ; 
and  the  dread  of  roufing  this  fpirit  mud  he  employed,  to 
prevent  ambition.  And  nothing  fs  fo  efFeftual  tp-^a 
purpofe  as,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs ;  by  which  ail  the 
learning,  wit,  and  genius  oPthe  nation,  may  be  employ- 
ed on  the  fide  of  liberty,  and  every  one  animated  to  its 

*  defence. 
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defence.  We  may  conclude  that  the  liberty  of  Britain  is 
gone  for  ever,  whenever  any  attempts  to  wreft  away  the 
Liberty  of  the  Prcfs  (hall  fucceed." 

Suppofe  a  perfoh  (hould  purchafe  a  mo-rning  chro- 
nicle daily,  Sundays  excepted^  for  the  fpace  or  a  year, 
how  much  would  he  expend  in  that  time  at  bd*  \  each 
paper  ?    An/,  ^8  9^.  6^.  J. 

« 

No.  228.  Wafers.— Wafers  for  fealiog  letters  arc 
made  by  mixing  fine  flour  with  the  .whites  of  eggs,  ifm* 
glafSf  and  a  little  yeaft^  and  beating  the  mafs  into  a 
pade ;  tlien  fpreading  itj  when  thinned  with  gum. water,, 
on  even  tin-plates,  and  drying  it  in  a  ftove,  and  cutting  it 
for  ufe.  The  different  colours  may  be  given  by  tinging; 
the  pafte  with  brazil  or  vermillion  for  red  ;  indigo,  &c* 
for  blue ;  faffron,  turmeric,  or  gamboge,  &c«  for  yel- 
low, &c.  ^ 

What  are  349  boxes  of  Iri(h  wafers  worth  at  id*  2* 
each?  An/, £xiL  14/.  5^.  |« 


No.  289.  ^  SsALi!vo.WAX««-SeaIingt  orSpani&wtx^ 
is  a  compoHtion  of  gum  lacca,  melted  and  prepared  with 

reiins,  and  coloured  with  fome  fuitable  pigment. 

The  beil  hard  red  fealing«wax  is  made  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  (bell- lack,  well  powdered,  and  refin  and  vermil* 
mn^  powderedj  of  each  one  part,  and  melting  this  com* 
bined  powder- over- a  gentle  fire  ;  and  when  the  ingredi* 
eats  feero  thoroughly  incorporated,  working  the  wax  into 
fticks. 

What  are  387  flicks  of  fealing-wax  worth  at  ^d.  |.  per 
ftick  ?    An/  £g  qs^.  5^*  i*  * 

^  No.  230.  Yams. — Yam  is  a  kind  of  root,  which 
is  much  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in 
America,  and  is  of  great  ufe  to  them  for  feeding  their 
negroes ;  and  the  white  people  make  puddings  of  them, 
when  ground  to  a  fort  of  flour.  Thefe  roots  are  as  big 
as  a  man's  legt  of  an  irregular  form,  and  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  white  and  mealy  within. 
They  are  roafted  or  boiled  for  food,  and  fometimes  made 
into  bread.     Thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  the  woods  in  the 

ifland 


^ 
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iilanil  6i  Ceylon  *,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malahar ;  and  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Eaft  to  the 
Weft-lftdies. 

*What^  vc   486   yams  worth,  at  4^/.  |.  each?     Anf. 
£9  12X.  jy.  |. 

V  No.  231.  WATCHES.-^Watches  were  invented  in  the 
'^\7th  century;  and  the  gldry  of  this  excellent  difcovery 
lies  between  Dr.  Hooke  9nd  M.  Huygens,  but  to  which 
of  thorn  it  properly  belongs  has  been  much  difputed  ;  the 
£ngli(h  afcribing  it  to  the  former ;  and  the  Dutch, 
French,  &c.  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  Artificial 
Clock-Maker,  fays  exprefbly,  that  Dr.*  Hooke  was  the 
inventor ;  and  he  appears  certainly  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  what  is  called  the  pendulum  watch.  The  time 
of  this  invetrt^ion  was  about  the  year  1658  ;  as  is  mantfef^, 
among  other  evidences,  from  an  infcription  on  one  of  the 
double  balance  watches  prefented  to  King  Charles  IL 
viz.  Rob.  Hooke  inven.  1658.  T.  Tompion  fecit,  1675. 
The  invention  prefently  got  into  reputation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  two  of  them  were  fent  for  by  the  dau- 
phin of  France.  Hume,  however,  (Hiftory  of  England, 
vol.  V.  p.  484;)  aflerts,  that  pocket  watches  were  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Germany  about  the  year 
1577,  having  been  invented  at  Nuremburg. 

What  are  540  common  filver  watches  worth  at  ^^4  i8/, 
6ii^  per  watch  ?     An/.  £2.']0^  16/.'  6</« 

No.  232,  Ca  RDs. — Playing  cards  arc  little  pieces  of 
fine  thin  pafteboard,  whereon  arc  printed  different  points 
and  figures;  a  certain  number  of  which  ferve  for  the  per- 
formance of  many  games.  A  full  pack  confifis  0/58 
4;ards. 

It  is  generally  fup^^ied,  that  cards  were  invented  in 
France  about  the  year  1390,  to  amufe  Charles  VI.  during 
the  inter  lis  of  a  melancholy  diforder  which  at  length 
brought  him  to  the  grave +•    But  the  honourable  Daincs 

*    S«e  Ko.  S78,   p.  95. 

-H  Mr.  ?.talkin»  in  kit  ingenious  E^ayi«  obfcrves,  'th«t  the  un!« 
verfal  adoption  of  an  amufemcnt,  which  was  invented -for  a /««/,  U 
sio  very  favourable  ^cimen  of  wifdom. 

Barrington, 
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*   ^ 


fiarrington^  in  his  "  Obfervations  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Card-Playing  in  England/'  contends  for  their  being  of 
Spaniih  origin*,  while  others  refer  them  to  the  Romans, 
It  isy  indeed,  of  little  importance  to  whom  we  are  Tn- 
debted  for  thefe  peftilential  time-waftcrs ;  which  not  only 
weary  the  mind  wi'ihout  improving  it,  but  ftrengthcn  the 
paflions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  otten  lead  to  fraud  and 
to  profuiion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin^;  which*  deaden 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  abforb  every  idea  of  juftice, 
and  too  frequently  annihilate  every  virtuous  principle. 
Ihc  odious  fafhion  of  card-playing,  fays  Dr.  Jc^nfon, 
was  produced  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  old,  the  ugly,  and 
the  ignorant,  againft  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  witty 
and  the  gay;  as  a  contrivance  to  level  all  diftindions  of 
nature  and  of  art ;  to  coh found  the  world  in  a  chaos  of 
folly ;  to  take  from  thofe  who  could  out(hine  them,  all 
the  advantages  of  mind  and  body ;  to  withhold  youth 
from  its  natural  plea fu res,  to  deprive  wit  of  its  iofluence, 
and  beauty  of  its  charms;  to  (ink  life  into  a  tedious  uni- 
formity, and  to  allow  it  no  other  hope$  or  fears  bat  thofe 
of  robbing  and  being  robbed  f. 

See  where  ardlind  the  filcnt  vot'ncs  fit. 
To  radiant  beauty  blind,  and  deaf  to  wit ; 
'Each  vacant  eye  appears  with  wifdom  fraught, 
Each  folemn  Drocknead  looks  as  if  he  thought. 
'  Here  coward  infolence  irifults  the  bold, 
And  felfiih  avVice  boads  his  luft  of  gold  ; 
Ill-temper  vents  her  fpjecn  without^ offence, 
And  pompous  dalnefs  triumphs  over  feofc, 

PYE. 

Now,  in  oppofition  to  the  foregoing  ftridtures,  let  us 
place  card-playing  ift  the  moft  favorable  point  of  view ; 
let  UJi  fuppofe,  what,  however,  we  fear  is  feldom  the  , 
cafe,  that  it  may  be  undertaken  to  recreate  the  body  or  * 
to  relax  the  mind ;  that  it  may  be  untainted  with  avarice, 
and  unpolluted  by  paflion ;  thatj  in  (hort,  it  may  be  what 
is  ftyled  an  innocent  amafement ;  yet,  even  in  this  in- 
'  ftance,  we  cannot  bat  again  adopt  the  language  of  Dr. 


*    Afchaeolegia,  vol.  vili* 
f    Rambler,  N*.!^. 


Johnfon, 
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Johnfon,  that  it  is  unworthy  of -a  reafonablc  being  td 
fpend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted  tis,  without  fome  ten- 
dency, either  direft  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  oor  exift- 
"cnce.  And  though  every  moment  cannot  be  laid  out  on 
the  formal  and  regular  improvement  bf  oar  knowledge, 
or  in  the  ftated  pra^^ice  of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet 
none  (hould  be  fo  fpent  as  to  exclude  wifdom  or  virtue, 
or  pafs  (vithout  a  poffibility  of  qualifying  us  more  or  left 
for  the  better  employment  of  thofe  which  are  to  come. 
It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  pafs  an  hour  in  honeft  conver- 
sation *,  without  being  able,  when  \«'e  rife  from  it,  to 
pleafe  ourfelves  with  having  given  or  received  fome  ad- 
vantages ;  bat  a  man  may  Jhuffle  cards  from  noon  to  mid^ 
night,  without  tracing  any  new  ide^  in  his  mind,  or  being 
able  to  recoiled  the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gaia 
or  lofs,  and  a  confufed  remembrance  of  agitated  paflions, 
and  clamorous  altercations  f* 

It  is  faid  by  a  late  writer,  ''  1  cannot  but  regard  if, 
both  ac  the  intereft  and  the  duty  of  perfons  of  tade,  and 
fentiment,  and  knowledge,  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
difcountenancing  a  fpecies  of  fafhionable  amufement,  that 
of  card- playing^  which  is  only  adapted  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  ignorance ;  which  occafions  a 
ihameful  wafte  of  that  time  which  might  be  much  more 
beneficially,  as  well  as  agreeably  employed ;  which  is 
equally  ufelefs  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind ;  and  which 
js  beft  calculated  to;pIeaie  thofe  perfons  ^o^  both  fexes, 
who  are  the  moil  devoid  of  genius,  and  the  moil  infigni^- 
cant  and  frivolous  j:. 

What  are  684  packs  of  cards  worth  at  3/.  34^/ per 
pack?     An/.j^iii  3/, 

No.  233.  Chirribs.— This  well-known  fruit  for- 
merly grew  fpontaneoufly  in  the  woods  near  Cerafiis,  a 

*     Cards  were  fuperfl'out  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idlenefs  nas  ever  yet  contriv'd   \ 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfuniifh'd  brain. 
To  palliate  dulnefs,  And  give  time  a  Ihove. 

CowriR. 
f     Rambler,  No.  Bo. 

X    Hiilory  of  Philip  Waldcf^nve,  vol.  i.  p.  32*  33* 

City 
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^ity  of  Pontus,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea. 
From  this  city  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  LucuIIus^  after 
.  the  Mithridaiic  victory,  in  the  year  of  the  city  6i^o,  and 
conveyed  into  Britain  120  years  afterwards,  or  A,  D.  5.5. 
Hence,  according  to  Servius,  the  cherry-tree  is  called  C*- 
rafvs ;  hence  alfo  the  Latins  denominated  its  fruit  Cera/a  ; 
and  the  French  Cerije, 

Miller  enumerates  only  ^st,  fpecies  of  cherries  ;  and 
from  thefc,  modern  botanifts  affure  us,  the  great  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens  are  derived.  Mr.  Coxe, 
in  his  travels,  relates  an  inftance  of  great  elegance  in  a 
deiTert  which  he  partook  of  at  Mofcow.  On  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  table  were  placed  two  fuperb  Lhina 
vafes  containing  cherry-trees  in  full  leaf,  and  fpuit  hanging 
on  the  boughs,  which  was  gathered  bv  the  company. 
Mr.  Moore  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  cherry.ftone  in  the 
Eleftor  of  Saxony's  mufeum  at  Drefden,  u pen  which,  by 
the  help  of  a  microfcope*,  above  a  hundred  faces  may  be 
diftingui{bed.  Dr.  Oliver  mentions  having  been  (hewn  a 
cherry-ftone  in  Holland  with  124  heads  upon  it;  and  all 
fo  perlcft,  that  the  naked  eye  might  diftinguilh  thofe  of 
kings,  popes,  &c.  by  their  crowns,  mitres,  &c.  This 
curiofity  was  purchafed  in  PrulFia,  for  the  fum  ofj(^30o, 
?nd  is  faid  to  have  been  the  workmanlhip  of  a  poor  wretch 
yhilft  in  *•  durance  vile"  at  Dantzicki. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  the  cuftom  which  ihany 
}>eople  have  of  fwallowing  the  ftones«of  plumbs  and  other 
fruit  are  very  great.  Cherry-ftoncs,  fwallowed  in  g/eat 
quantities,  have  occafioned  the  death  of  feveral  perH  ns  J. 

What  are  743  pounds  of  cherries  worth  at  3^.   |.   per  - 
.  pound?     AnJ,  ^\x   12^.  id.  |. 

.  No.  234.    Ginger.— Ginger  is  a  warm  aromatic  root, 
\  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-indies,   where  it  is  found 
.  growing  naturally  without  culture.     It  is,  however,   cul- 
tivated for  fale  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  America,   and 
furnifhcs  a  confiderable  export.    T  he  beft  is  of  a  brownilh 

•     Sec  Excr.  on  the  Globe*,  4lh  edit.  ^ 

^    S^  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  art.  Cup. 

\  See  Dr.  Rees't  New  Cyclopedia  and  the  Eocy.  Brit.  art. 
Fj'uit- Stones. 

colour, 
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colour,  and  of  a  hot,  pungent  tafte,  and  ameahk  fmell. 
ThU  root,  when  green,  is  frequently  cai^ied  with  fugac 
and  honey*  They  all!>  make  a  marmalade  -of  it,  and 
dry  cakes.  The  northern*  people  make  great  ufe  of  this 
coQ^eAion,  as  holding  it  fovereign  ag^mfl  the  fcurvy. 
The  Indians  eat  the  root,  when  green,  by  way  of  falad^ 
£ir&  chopping  it  fmall,  xnixing  it  with  other  herbs,  and 
icafoning  it  with  oil  and  vineear.  Ginger  is  an  ingiedient 
in  many  medicinal  compofitions,  and  powders  ;  being 
bot  and  penetrating  ;  good  to  lengthen  the  ftomach« 
promote  appetite,  and  hel^  digeftion. 

What  are  888  ounces  of  ginger  wocth  at  2d»  |.  per 
ounce  ?    Jn/,  £9  5'* 

No.  235.  Castor  Ojl.— Caftor  oil  its  the  produd^  of 
a  (hrub,  called  by  fome  Faimd  Chrifii,  which  grows  in, 
'  the  Weft-fndies.  It  is  varioofly  prepared ;  the  preferable 
method  is  by  expreillon,  as  oils  of  all  kmds,  have  their 
acrimony  heightened  by  the  adion  of  fire*  It  feems 
particularly  adapted  for  the  common  complaints  of  infant 
children,  and  the  cure  of  bilious  diforders;  and  is  certainly 
by  all  accounts  a  very  valuable  medicine.  It  is  ftrongly 
recommended  alfo  in  all  <:alculous  and  nephritic  diforders. 
The  dofe  for  adults  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
in  two  fpoonfols  of  peppermint-water.  It  may  be  given 
to  children  mixed  with  honey  ;  and  it  ads  fo  mildly^ 
that  new-born  infants  may  take  it  in  about  a  tea-ipocoiful , 
for  a  dofe.  4 

What  are  947  ounces  of  cador  oil  worth  ^t  Zd.  |.  per 
ounce?    Afif,  £^2  lu  od.  |. 

/   No.  236.     Bark. Cortex  Peruvlanus,  popularly 

^  called  Jefuit's  Bark,  is  the  hark  of  a  tree  growing  chiefly 
in  Peru,  denominated  by  the* Spaniards  Fever- Wood,  by 
reafon  of  its  extraordinary  virtue  in  removing  all  kinds  of 
intermitdng  fevers  and  agues.  The  gre^t  value  of  this 
admirable  ficbrifugc  was  not  generally  known  till  the  year 
1633* '  when  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Counte/s  - 

*  Its  virtues  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  to  the  natives  o-f 
Peru  as  early  2^  the  year  J500.  See  Dr.  Ree8*s  New  Cyclopjcdia. 
A  caludl  circumftaoce  difcotere'd  theoi.     See  Curiof.  Lit.  vol.  i. 
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de  Cinchon,  having  been  long  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  would  give  way  to  none  of  the  known  remedies, 
the  corregidor*  of  Loxa+  fent  to  the  viceroy  a  jquantity  of 
this  bark,   which  had  the  defired  effeft.     Immediately  on 
her  recovery  (he  fent  for  a  large  quantity,  had  it  powdered^ 
and   herfelf  difperfed  it  to  thoic  who  had  occafion  for  it  ; 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  countfjs^s p(f<wdfr.     But 
this  lady,  being  foon  tired  of  the  office,  gave  it  in  charge 
to  the  JcfuitsJ ;  and  they  continuing  to  give  it  to  the  lick 
with  the  fame  fucccfs,  it  then  w|s  denominated  the  Jefuits 
ponuder,     Thefe  fathers  foon  found  means  tp  fend  a  quan- 
tity of  it  to  Cardinal  Lugo,   who  difperfed  it  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  at  Rome-;  and  after  him  the  apothecary  ta 
the  College  of  Cardinals  gave  it  gratis  to  the  poor  wiih 
the  fame  good  eflfedls,   and  under  the  name  of  the  Jefuits, 
OT  the  Cardinal's  powder.      Afterwards  t!ie  better. fort 
were  made  to  pay  its  weight  in  iilver  for  it,   to  defray 
the  expcnces  or  importation,   while  the  poor  ftiU  had  it 
gratis.     Lewis  XIV.  at  that  time  dauphin  of  France,  was 
cured  by  it  ol"  a  fever,  which  had  not  given  way  to  other 
medicines. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  very  effe^ual  in  prevent- 
ing colds.  The  method  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  Tor  this 
purpofe  was,  after  due  preparation  by  bleeding  or  purging, 
to  take  two  ounces  of  it  every  fpring  and  fall.  By  this 
means  an  habitual  taking  of  cold,  and  a  confeqaent  fore 
•  throat,   have  been  cured. 

What  are  999  ounces  of  bark  worih  at  Zd,  ^.    per  • 
ounce  ?  Jfr/,  ;^35  7/.  'jd.  -|* 

Rule  VI.  To  find  the  value  of  cne  or  more  thoufand% 
feck  the  amount  of  a  hundred,  which  multiply  by  ten  ; 
the  refult  of  that  produft  multiply  by  the  number  of 
thoufands  in  the  queftlon,  if  more  than  one,  and  proceed 
for  the  hundreds,  tens,  units,  and  fraftions,  aij  dire^ed 
in  the  preceding  rules. 

•  Correeidor  is  the  name  of  an  officer  «f  juftice  in  Spain,  and 
countries  fubje^  to  the  Spanifli  government.  He  is  the  chief  judge 
•f  a  town  or  province. 

+  Loxa  i^  a  town  iifuated  on  one  of  ^the  branches  of  the  river 
Amazon,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  Peiru.     Sec  Bourn**  Ga*. 

f.    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

No,  237. 
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No.  237.  CoFFEt. — Th^  cofFec-trcc  isr  cultivated  in 
Arabia,  Ferfia,  tlie  Eaft-Indics,  and  fcverai  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  alfo  rai£ed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  Prince  Eugene's*  garden  at  Vienna  produced 
n>orc  coffee  than  was  fufScient  for  his  own  confumption. 
This  tree,  being  an  evergreen,  makes  a  fine  appearance  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year ;  but  eipecially  when  in  flower,  and 
wlien  the  berries  arc  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter; 
fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate. 

The  coffee  produced  iii  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly  to 
excel  that  raifed  in  the-Weft-Indies  .and  elfewhcre,   that 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  not  much  pradtifed  in  the 
Britifh  -colonies.      Coffee-berries  are  very  apt  to  imbibe  - 
moifture,.  or  the  flavour  of  any  thing  placed  near  them. 
They  have  been  rendered  very  difagreeable,    or  utterly 
fpoiled,   by  being  placed  in  a  clofet  near  rum,   fpirits  of  , 
wine,    or  pepper.      The  beverage  prepajred  from  thofe 
berries  has  been  familiar  in  Europe  for  more- than  a  cen- 
tury, and  among  the  Tyrks  for  170.  fome  fay  250  years* 
Its  origin  is  not  well  known.     Some  afciibe  ij  to  the  prior, 
of  a  monaftery  ;  who  being  informed  by  a  goat- herd,  that 
his  cattle  fometimes  brow'zing  on  the  tree  would  wake  and 
caper  all  pight,  became  curious  to  prove  its  virtues.     Ac- 
cordingly,  he  firft  tried  it  on  his  monks  to  prevent  their 
fleepihg  at  matinst.     Otbers  refer  the  invention  of  coffee 
to  thcvPerfians.     It  feems,   however,  to  have  been  firft 
brought  into  vogue  at  Aden,    a  city  near  the  mouth  of 
ithe  Red  Sea.     nence  it  pafled  to  Mecca.     From  Arabia 
Felix  it  was  conveyed  to  Grand  Cairo.     From  Egypt  it 
paffed  to  Syria  and  Conftaniinople.     Thevenot,   the  tra- 
veller, was  tl)e  firft  who  brought  it  into  France ;    and  a 
Greek  fervant,   called  Pafqua,   brought  into  England  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make  hit 
coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  t»*ade  of  a  coffee-man,  and  introduced 
drinking  it  into  this  ifland. 

From  feveraL  experiments  and  obfervattons  made  by 
jDr.  Pefcival:};,  to  afcertain  the  effeds  of  coffee  on  the  hu- 

*    Sec  Chron.  andjBiog.  Exercifes. 
•        f    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  May  27,  1600. 
I    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 
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man  body,  he  infers/  that  it  Is  (lightly  aflringent,  and 
anttfeptic  ;  that  it  moderates  alimenury  fermentation , 
and  is  powerfully  fedative.  It  aflifts  di^eilion,  relieves 
the  hftad-ach,  and  has  been  prefcribed  with  great  fuccds 
la  the  afthma.  In  'delicate  habits  the  too  liberal  nfe  of 
coflee  has,  however,  been  fafpeAed  6f  producing  paliies. 

What  are  looo  pounds  of  cofioe  worth  at  4/.  SJ.  per 
pound  ?    Jm/I  £22^. 

•  No.  238.  Cacao*  The  bacao,  or  chocolate  nut- 
tree,  is  a  native  of  America  ;  and  is  found  in  great  plenty 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  South  America|  where  it  grows 
ibontaneoufly ;  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  Weft- 
India  iflands.  It  refembles  a  cherry-tree.  The  fruit  is 
enclofed  in  a  kind  of  pod,  of  the  iize  and  figure  of  a 
.  cucumber.  Of  this  fruit,  which  coniifts  of  (eeds,  ufualiy 
>about  30  in  number,  with^he  addition  of  vanilla,  and 
ibme  other  ingredients,  the  Spaniards,  and  after  their  ex- 
ample the  reft* of  Europe,  prepare  a  kind  of  conferve,  or 
cake  ;  which,  dUuted  in  hot  water,  makes  that  delicious, 
wholefome  4rink,  called  chocolate.  It  is'likewife 
made  into  a  fweetmeat ;  and  there  is  an  oil  extra^d  from 
it,  which  is  ati  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  cure  of  burns 
and  fcalds.  The  cacao-nuts  are  eflcemed  by  the  Mexicans 
as  anodyne ;  and  ufed,  eaten  raw,  to  afluage  pains  of  the 
bowels. 

The  above  ftatement  refers  to  the  cacao,  or  tree  bearing 
idxtfmall pods :  what  follows  relates  to  the  cacao-tree  which 
bears  the  large  nuts*  This  tree,  it  has  been  remarked, 
fupplies  the  Indians  with  alxnoft  whatever  they  ftand  in 
need  of.  The  bark  of  the  nut  is  made  into  cordage,  fails, 
and  cloths  ;  and  the  (hell  into  drinking  bowls,  cups,  &c. 
the  kernel  aifibrds  a  wholefome  food  i  and  the  milk  con- 
tained in  the  (hell  a  cooling  liquor  : 

•*  At  noon,  rcclin'd  in  yonder  glade,  • 

«* , Panting  be*neath  the  tamarind's  ihade, 

•  Or  where  the  palm-ttec's  nodding  head 

**  Guards  from  the  fun  my  verdant  bedg 

«*  I  quaff,  to  flake  my  thirfty  foul,  l 

*<  The  coco's  full  ncaarcous  bowl." 

The 
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The  leaves  are  ufcd  for  thatching  houfes,  and 'wrought 
into  bafkets ;  and  the  body  of  the  tree  is  converted  inta 
niafts  for  (hips,  and  employed  for  various  other  purpofes. 
Indeed,  it  is.  afTerted  in  Lobo's  voyage,  and  by  other 
authors*,  that  a  (hip  may  be  built,  fitted  out  with  mails, 
fails,  and  cordage,  and  viftualled  with  bread,  water, 
w^ine,  fugar,  vinegar,  and  oil,  from  the  cacao-nut-tree* 

It  is,  probably,  to  this  tree  that  Thomfon  alludes  in 
tHe  fabfequent  lines : 

Wide  o'er  his  ifles  the  branching  Oupnoquef   . 
Roll«  a  bro^vn  deluge,  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  aloft  on  life-fufficing  trees. 
At  once  his  dome^  his  robe,  bis  food,  and  arms. 

What  are  2876  cacao  nuts  worth  at  is,  6d,  |.  each  f 
AnJ,  jf  224  agx,  9i/. 

No.  239.  LAiLKSt-^Tfae  common  field  lark  or  iky:, 
lark  is  not  lefs  efteemed  for  its  delicacy  at  table  than  fot 
Its  finging.  This  and  the  Wood-lark  are  the^  only  birds 
that  (ing  as  they  fly.  The  Ocy-lark  raifes  its  note  as  i( 
foars,  and  lowers  it  till  it  quite  dies  away  as  it  defcends» 
It  will  often  foar  to  fuch  s^  heig)it,  that  we  are  charmed 
with  the  mufic  ^hen  we  lofe  fight  of  the  fongfter  : 

**  The  tuneful  lark's  high  tow'ring  flight 
**  Fatigues  the  difappoimed  fight j;." 

*    See  Ray's  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  p.  sO/-* 

4    A  noble  river  of  Terra  Firma  ia  South  America. 

t    Shakfpeare's  laoguage  on  this  futjieiSl  is  extremely  hyper- 
bolical} , 

Hark,  hark  \  the  hrk  at  HeaWs  g^  fings ;. 

And  again, 

Like  as  the  lark*  at  break  of  day  arifiog 

From  fuUen  e«rth,  iinga  bymna  at  Heaven's  gate* 

Milton  employs  the  fame  mode  of  expreifibn : 

Ye  birds 
That  iinging  up  to  Heaven's  gate  afcend. 
Bear  00  yojir  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praife. 
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It  likewife  begins  its  fong  before  the  earlieft  dawn  r 

Up  fprings  the  lark, 
Shrill-voicM  and  Uud,  the  meflenger  of  morn*; 
Ere  yet  the  fhadows  fly  he  mounted  fings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  froiiv  ^heir  haunlj 
Calls  up  the  tuneial  nations.  • 

Thomson's  Spring* 

Milton  alfo,  in  his  Allegro,  moll  exquifitely  cxpreffei 
thefe  circumftances ;  and  Bifliop  Newton  obferves,  that 
the  beautiful  fccne  whith  Milton  exhibits  of  rural  cheer- 
Ailnefs,  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  a  fine  pi^ure  of  the 
regularity  of  his  life,  and  the  innocency  of  his  own  mind  *: 
thus  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  in  a  fituation 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,  ^ 

And  finging  flartle  the  dull  night. 
From  bis  watch-tow*r  in  the  fl^ics, 
Till  ihe  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

This  delightful  warbler  continues  fts^Jlcafing  harmonj^ 
for  fevcral  months,  beginning  early  in  the  vernal  feafon. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  fing  } 

With  rival  notes 
They  ftrf<in  their  warbling  throats 
To  >vckomc  in  the  fpring. 
«  Dryobk. 

The  following  noonitory  lines  on  the  fubjcft  of  **  the 
lark's  fweet  matin  fong**  may  not,  perhaps,  be  entirely 
ufdefs  to  our  young  readers  : 

Thofe  little  fongftcrs  mounted  high, 
Harmonious  carol  to  the  iky  : 
To  heaven  their  tuneful  off'ring  pay. 
And  feem  to  hail  the  new-born  dav  ! 
Sweet  bird  I  inflrufted  by  thy  lays. 
Can  man  forget  his  Make  r*s  praife  ? 
Reviving  from  the  fhades  of  night, 
,    Can  he  behold  th*  all-^uick'ning  light, 

*    It  wai  the  lark,  the  heral'd  of  the  morn. 

Shakspeari. 

Caa 
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Can  he  unclofe  his  fluggifh  eyes. 
Nor  fend  one  rapture  to  the  Ikies  ? 

An  N  A  Wi  LLi  AM5*s  MifceHantei. 

In  the  winter,  larks  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks,  grow  very 
fat,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  for  our  tables.  Im- 
menfe  multitudes  are  at  times  caught  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  where  there  i^  an  excife  upon  them.  According 
to  Keyfler*,  this  duty  produces  annually  about  j^ 900 
flerling  to  the  city  of  Leipllc;  whofe  larks  are  famous  all 
over  Germany  as  having  the  moft. delicate  flavour. 

In  England  thefe  birds  are  takoci  in  the  greateft  quan- 
tity, in  the  vicinity  of  Dunftable,  in  Bedfordfhire ;  and 
the  palate  of  the  epicure  is  well  acquainted  wi^h  their  rich 
flavour  and  delicacy.  Whether  the  herbage  of  the  downs 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  produdion  and  improve- 
ment of  this  delicious  bird,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  the  goodnefs^  of  a  DwfftabU  Lark  has  become  a 
proverb..  Tl)e  feafon  commence  in  September,  and  ter- 
minates in  February  j  and  during  that  fpace  '48,000  larks 
have  been  caught  and  fent  to  fupply  the  markets  of  the 
mci:ropolis+.  '  -       ' 

What  is  the  value  of  the  above  number  of  birds  at  three 
halfpence  each  ?    Anf^  £S^^  fterling. 

BILLS    OF    PARCELS. 

No.  240.  J  MERCER'S  BILL. 

Mrs.  JONES,- 

Bought  of  WILLIAM  BROOK,  March  4,  i8io* 

s,     d»  jQ     s    d* 

9    Yards  of  filk at. 13     6  per  yd. 

14{  Yards  of  flowered  do.  at  15.11  per  yd. 

23    Yards  of  farfenet at    6     4  per  yd. 

3o|  Yards  of  brocade  .* at     9  iij  per  yd. 

15  J  Yards  of  Genoa  veWet  at  19  xo  per  yd. 

18    Yards  of  luftring at     5     8  per  yd. 

♦     S^e  Exer.  oa  the  Globes. 

t     Sec  Ency.  Brit.  art.  Alauda. 
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No.  24 1 .      J  LINEN^DRJPER'S  BILL. 
Mr.  SALMON, 

Bought  of  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  June  4,  181 

34     ETTs  of  dowlas  .......at     1   10    per  ell. 

28I  £11$  of  hoUand ......  at    5     6     per  ell- 

13-1  Ells  of  diaper*. at     1     4I  per  ell- 

58     Damaik  napkins .....  at    e     3  •  each. . 
^^  Yards  of  catnbric*  .  •  • .  at  13     7     per  yd.. 
74I  Yardsof  muilin..  .»».at    8  ti     per  yd. 


• 


No.:£4fi/       A  MILLINER'S  BILL. 
Ma.  PHILLIPS. 

fiooght  of  KATE  WATSONt  Ju^e  4,  iStoi^ 

x8|  Yards  of  fine  lace  ....  at  15     7  per  yd. 

12     Pair  of  kid  gloves.... at     t     2  per  pr« 

18     French  mounted  fans  .at    3'    9  each^, 

4     Fine  lace  tippetl at     7  10  each.. 

4     Doz.  linen  gloYes  ..  ..at     1     4  per  pr« 

8    Sets  of  knots* ••».... at    2    6  perfet 

•    £^4  17    if 
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DIVISION^ 

IS  a  fhoft  way  of  performing  many  fubtraflions,  and' 
confifts  of  three  terms>  called  the  Divide  no,  EUti* 
soR,  and  Quotient,  '  *  '  * 

The  firft  is  the  number  given  to  be  divided;  the  fecond*,. 
that  by  which  the  wcrk  is  performed;,  axid the  third,,  thc^* 
sefult  of  the  operation. 

EXAMPLE&- 

No.  243.    Velocity  OP  LiGHT.i— 

Let  there  be  light>  faid  Goj>,  and  forthwith  light' 
Etherial,  fifft  of  things,  quipteflence  pure, 
Sprung,  from  the  deep. 

llail  holy  light,  offspring  of  heav'n  firft-borny 
Whofe fountain  who  fliall  tell* ?     Before  the  foil^. 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert;  •and  at  the  voice 
Of  Goo,  as  with  a  mantle  didft  inveft 
The  riflng  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep^ 
Won  from  the  void  and  formlefs  infinite  f;- 

M'lXTOir, 

'TheTacred  writings  inform  us,  that  the  Divine  Archi*^ 
tea  of  the  univerfe,  after  he  had  created  the  light,. formed^ 
the  svN,  which,  according  to  philofophers  and  aftrono^ 
mers,  then  became  *•  the  great  pa!ace  of  light  f ;  the  re-, 
gent  of  day ;  the  delegated  fource  of  ligtit  and  U&;  the: 
.])dl  image  here  below  or  hi3  Creator.'*' 

**    See  Job.  xnvili.  19* 
+    See  Gen.  t«  2,.  gi 


i« 


\  A  learned  foreigner  has  made  the  follbwing^  obrervation  oirtbit^ 
fiibjeft  of  lighc  *'  TKere  is  nccountry  in  Europe,  fays  Dr.  Wen. 
deborn,  more-  h^^ily  tMirdeoed  with  taxes  than  England.  Thr 
irery  light  which  falls  through  the  windows,  and  which  in  London^, 
dtlting  the  winttr,  is  mixed  with  no  fmall  portion  of  darkneft,. 
muft  ke  faid  for.**  By  the  heavy  duties  which  have  been  laid  on> 
windows  in  this  country,  modern  arphite^re  is  deformed  ;  for  few 
now,  as  Dr.  Mavor  obfervett  canafibrdtoftttdy  the  beauty  of  appear- - 
ance,  but  only  Che  faving  of  evpence.  « 

©5.  Itt 
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It  has,  been  well  remarked,  that  the  plealtire  prodnced 
Iff  the  fight  of  the  rifing  fun  is  univerfal,  arid  extends  to 
every  creature;  the  birds  fill  the  air  with  their  melody  ; 
the  bleating  lambs  fport  around  their  mothers*;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  waters  play  upon  the  furface  ;  and  all  ani- 
mals exprefs,  in  their  peculiar  manner,  the  lively  joy  that 
they  feel. 

Mathematicians  have  dempnilrated,  that  light  moves 
with  fuch  amazing  rapidity,  as  to  paf&  from  the  fun  to 
our  planet  in  about  the  fpace  of  eight  minutes  *.  Now, 
admitting  the  difiance,  as  ufually  computed,  to  be 
9^,000,000  of  Englilh  miles,  at  what  rate  per  minute 
does  it  travel  ?    Jn/,  11,875,000  miles. 

No.  244.  A  Man. UFA  c  TURK  a.— A  manufacture  is 
fcmething  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  derived  from 
two  Latin  words^  mantis^  the  hand,  and  fatere^  to  make. 
Manhfa^ures  are  therefore  oppofed  to  produBiom^  which 
lattet  are  what  the  bounty  of  nature  fpontaneou fly  affords 
us ;  as  fruits,  corn,  marble^  &c. 

'*  If  we  try  the  different  charadlers  of  men,**  fays  an  able 
writer,  «*  by  the  tcft  of  utility,  and  found  this  teft  on  the 
aftual  date  -of  our  nation,  the  kmght  of  chivalry  y  and  his 
various  offspring,  compared  to  the  modern  manufadlurer, 
fcem  weak  and  ofelefs  things.  Even  the  country  gentle- 
man, the  moft  refpt*  ftable  charafter  of  ail  thofe  liUex  of  the 
walley  ivho  neither  toil  nor  f pin ^  finks  in  this  comparifon. 
The  proprietor  of  landed  property,  who  lives  on  the 
income  of  his  ellates,  can  in  general  be  confidcre.l  only  as 
the  conduit  that  conveys  the  weajth  of  oie  generation  to 
another.  He  is  a  necelTary  link  in  fociety  indeed,  but 
his  place  can  at  all  tinpes  be  eafily  fupplied  :  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  poor  pea/ant  who  cultivates  lus  ellate  is  of 
more  importance  than  he.  How  then  ihall  we  eftimatc 
him  when  compared  with  a  refpeftable  manufacturer  ?— 
with  the  original  genius,  for  indance,  who  has  found 
means  to  convert  our  clay  into  porcelain,- smd  lays,aH* 
Europe  under  contribution  to  England  by  his  genius,  tafte, . 
and  &i11  ?" 

♦    See  the  Cyclop,  aft.  ligbt^  or  the  Ency.  Brit*  art.  Aftrono^ 
my^  vol.  ii.  p.  577. 

.  The 
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The  refpc6^ablc  raanufafturjr  here  alluded  to,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  late  Mr.  Wcdgwoodj  who  extended  and 
applied  pottery  to  a  variety  of  curious  coropofitions,  fub- 
fervient  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but  to 
ornament,  the  arts,  antiquity,  hiftory,  &c.  and  thereby 
rendered  it  a  very  important  objedt  of  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic  *.  This  valuable  manufafture  is 
carried  oft  at  fi urflem^  near  Newcaltle-unde^r-Iinej  in^ 
StafFordfhire. 

If  9  table  fets  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  porcelain  coft  ^351  > 
how  much  is  that  per  fet  ?    Anf^  jC39* 

No,  245.     Tradisman.— -A    tradefman  is  a  (hop- 
keeper.     A  merchant  is  called  a  trader^  but  not  a  traded.' 
man  ;   and  it  feems  didinguiihed  in  Shakfpeare  from  9- 
man  that  labours  with  his  hands.  ^ 

"I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradcfmaR's  matters,'*  * 

Suppofe  a  tradefman  faves  ^^1490  in  10  years;  how 
xxvuch  is  that  per  annum  ?    Anf.  ^149*  ^ 

No.  246.  A  Mechanic. — This  word  fomctimes 
figniiies  a  man  ikilled  in  mechanics ;  a  mathematical  fci- 
ence  which  demonftrates  the  laws  of  motion.  But  it  ge- 
nerally denotes  a  low  workman  ;  a  perfon  of  mean  occu- 
pation ;  in  which  fenfe  Shakfpeare  ufes  it ;  and  no  author 
has,  we  think,  treated  thefe  valuable  m^mbe^s  of  the 
community  with  more  ariftocratic  infolence  thanthat  ini- 
mitable bard.  *'  Mechanic  flaves ;  mechanical,  ;falt-but- 
ter-rogues;  worfled-fto^king  knaves ;  rank-fceixted  many+* 
apron-men,  garlick-eaters,"  are  a  few  of  the  many  con- 
temptuous epithets  which  are  applied  to  them  in  his  dra- 
matic pieces.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  ^^as  the 
*/w  in  his  time,  as  it  has  been  fince,  to  confider.thc  loWfer 
claiTes  of  God's  creatures  as  <'  things  bafe  and  vile,  hold- 


See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Ezer.  art.  Wedgwood. 
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f     After  him  the  rafcal-many  ran. 
Heaped  together  io  rude  rabblement* 
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lag  no  quaptity.*'  Let»  however,  the  proudeft  natural 
philofopher,  or  the  profoundeft  mathematician,  confider, 
that  although  he  may  be  juftly  delighted  with  the  extent, 
of  his  own  views,  yet,  without  mechanical  performances* 
all  his  refined  fpeculations  would  prove  but  an  empty 
dream.  And,  indeed,  in  juilice  to  Shakfpeare,  he  may 
be  confidered  in  thefe  paiTages  not  as  exprefling  his  own 
ientiments,  but  as  exhibiting  the  infolent  language  often 
'  employed  by  the  wealthy,  and  by  thofe  who  are  fome. 
times  dyled  the  greats  when  fpeaking  of  the  lower  orders 
of  fociety.  « 

Suppofe  a  mechanic  earns  /17  6/^6^.  in  11  weeks; 
how  much  is  that  per  week  ?     Ak/^^  j^i  tit»  id: 

No.  247*     Peasant.-— A- peafant  is  one  whofebufi-' 
nefs  is  rural  labour.     Feafantry  denotes  country  people. 

"*  111  faures  the  land,  to  haft'mog  ill  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes-'and  lordt  may  flourifh,  or  may  fede ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
•  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  deftroy'd,  can  never  be  fupply'd. 

GoU>SMITH* 

It  has  been  juftly  remarked^  that  farmers,  manufadu'r 
rers,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  are  the  ftrength  and  boaft 
of  an  empire.  Without  labour  man  could  not  exift  :  and 
•where  lies  the  great  burden  and  weight  of  induftry  but 
upon  thefe  ?  It  is  by  prodigious  labour  that  the  earth  is 
forced  to  produce  the  neceffarics  of  life  : 

•  The  8re  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbitts  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  eafe  : 
And  wilh  that  mortal  men,  'inur'd  to  toil. 
Should  exercife,  with  p&in,  the  grudging  foil. 

Dryden's  Virgil, 

It  is  by  an  equally  painful  application,  that  all  kinds 
of  manufat^lures  are  produced ;  the  conveniences,  the  lux. 
uries  Qf  life,  all  come  from  them :    . 

Hence 
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Heoce  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  ia  life 
Delegable.     What  fimple  nature  yields 
(And  nature  does  her  part]  are  only  rude 
Materials,  cumbers  on  the  thorny  ground  ; 
'Tis  toil  that  makes  them  wealth. 

Dyer, 

It  is,  therefore,  the  labour  of  the  artifan  and  the  pea,, 
fant  that  fupports^  nuMiarchy  ;  it  is  their  labof  r  th^  fup- 
ports  ariftocracy ;  it  is  their  labour  that  fupports  the 
priefthood  ;  and  it  is  their  labour  that  fupporf s  themielves* 
Have  then,  it  has  been  aiked,  fuch  men  no  rights  in  a 
ftaie  ;  are  they  to  be  lligmatized  by  ariilocratic  pride  and 
infolence  as  the  *<  Jiuinijb  mtdtitude  ;**  and  to  be  treated 
with  contempt  ?  .. 

Suppofe  a  peafant  earns  ^5  141.  in  12  weeks;  how 
much  is  that  per  week  ?    Anf,  9/.  6^. 


«>  - 


No.  248.  Longitude.— Longitude  is  thediftance 
of  a  place  from  fome  firil  meridian,  eaft  of  weft,  mea- 
fured  in  degrees  and  minutes  (60  of  which  make  a  degree) 
on  the  equator,  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  or 
180  degrees.  Longitude  may  alfo  be  reckoned  by  time  r 
for  the  circumference  of  the  earth  being  360  degrees,  and 
its  diurnal  revolution  performed  in  24  hourfr,  it  follow^, 
that  1  hour  of  time  is  equal  to  15  degrees  of  longttuide> 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  leis  quantity :  con^ 
fequently,  a  place  which  has  the  fun  1,  2,  or  3  hours 
before  or  after  another  place,  muft  be  fituated  15,  30,  oi 
4.5  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  fuch  a  place^ 
Hence,  dividing  the  longitude  of  any  plaqp  by  15,  will 
give  the  number  of  hours  which  that  place  has  the  fun  be- 
fore or  after  perfons  who  live  under  the  firft  meridian. 

When  the  place  in  the  fubfequent  queftions  lies-  in  eaft- 
ern  longitude,  the  quotient  of  the  operation  now  Recom- 
mended will  give  the  hour  required,  which  will  eithier  be 
in  the  afternoon,  evening,  or  night ;  but  when  it  is  fitu- 
ated in  weftern  longitude,  the  time  in  the  quotient  muft 
be  fubtradled  from  12,  and  the  remainder  \yill  be  the 
hour  fought,  viz.  fome  portion  of  the  mornine.  A  fimi- 
lar  procedure  will  afford  an  anfwer  to  all  queftions  of  this 
nature,  whatever  hour  may  be  prop«fed. 

pET£RSfiURGH« 
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Pbtersburgh^  the  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
built  by  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Cokstahtinoplk,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  rebuilt  by  Conftantirie 
the  Greats  are  fituated  in  ahout  thirty  degrees  of  eaftem 
longitudeofrom  the  meridian  of  London  T  what  is  the 
hour  at  thofe  places  when  it  is  noon  with  us  ?  An/.  2 
o'clock  ia  the  afternoon. 

No,  249.  Botany-Bay. — This  place  is  fituated  in 
New-Holland,  the  largeil  ifland  in  the  world,  and  was 
fixed  upon  to  receive  convifts  when  die  ceffatiiMi  of  tranf- 
ferring  them  to  America  took  place.  The  fquadron  which 
conveyed  Governor  Phillip  thiiher  failed  in  May  1787  ; 
and,  softer  touching  at  Santa  Cruz*,  in  the  ifle  of  Teneriflfe, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  6n  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  South  America, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  in  fi^ht  of  the  coaft 
of .  Botany- Bay  the  beginning  of  January  1788.  The 
water  in  this  bay  being  found  (hallow,  and  the  anchorage 
bad.  Port  Jackfon,  a  bay  three  leagues  north  of  it,  was 
examined;  which  being  found  uncommonly  good,  a  cove 
denominated  from  Lord  Sydney,  Sydnty^Coije^  was  fixed 
on  for  fuiting  the  purpofe  of  debarkation*  Thus  feated  at 
the  head  of  thts  cove.  Governor  PhiMip  alTumed^  in  a 
folemn  manner,  the  powers  of  government  delegated  to 
him^  by  publifhing  the  royal  commifiionj  which  conftituted 
him  captain-general  and  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  iflands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Oceant. 

Botany-Bay  is  fituated  in  about  34  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  and  1 50  degrees  of  ealtlongitude  from  London ; 
what  is  the  hour  at  that  place  when  it  is  noon  with  us  ? 
Anf.  10  o'clqfk  at  night. 

No.  250.  AmboVna.— This  is  one  of  theMoluccas, 
or  clo^'e  iflands,  in  the  £aft*Indies«  Here  the  Englhh 
and  Dutch  had  formerly  their  relpedlive  fa^ories  and 
fettlements,  and  had  by  treaty  agreed  to  divide  the  traffic 
between  them ;  but  the  latter^  under  pretence  that  the 
Englifh  were  conceriled  in  a  plot,  feized  all  their  factors 
and  merchants^  with  their  merchandize,    writings,    and 


*     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  ^th  edit. 

f    See  Feb.  7,  1788,  Cbron.  and  Biog.  Ezer. 
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books.  Thefe  afts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  fcenc 
of  horror  fcarcelf  to  be  equalled  by  the  punHhment  of  ihe 
moll  atrocious  oifenders.  I  heir  favage  tornr.entors  tortured 
thefe  miferablc  viftims  by  every  cruel  method  that  they 
could  invent,  in  order  to  make  them  confefs  this  imaginary 
treachery  :  and  thofe  who  did  not  expire  undec  che  a^onies- 
of  torture,  were  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
This  event  took  piace  in  1622,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  neither  he  nor  his  fucceflbr  Charles  I.  had  thefpirit 
to  procure  any  fatisfa(!\lon  for  this  infamous  infraction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  ihanicful  viofetion  of  every  principle 
of  humanity.  But  .Cromwell,  when  p^ace  \\\ii>  figned 
with  the  Dutch  in  i65/«,  compelled  them  to  pay /'^c 0,000, 
on  thicj  account*,  and  Amboyna  has  been  recently  taken 
by  the  Englilhf.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  lingular 
in  the  fortune  of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  this  invaluable  iiland  fo  long  in  pe.ce ; 
fince  it  was  obtained  by  means  that  will  (lain  the  Dutch 
atmals,  to  the  lateft  age!-*,  with  indelible  infamy. 

Amboyna  is  iituated  in  4  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ; 
and  1  ''7  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  ;  what  is  the  hour  there 
when  it  is  noon  whh  us  ?  Af?/,  8  hours  28  minutes  in 
the  evening. 

No.  251.     Calcutta. This  large  and  populous 

city,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the  Britilh  pofl'ef- 
iions  in  the  £a(l- Indies,  is  iituated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  about  100  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756,  whfen  the  EngUfh 
prifoners,  in  mimber  146,  were  driven  in  the  evening 
into  a  place  called  the  Black-Hole  prifon,  a  cube  of  about 
18  feet,  where,  through  the  want  of  room,  the  cxclufion 
cf  frcfh  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  123  of  thefe 
haplefs  victims  expired  in  extreme  agonies  the  fame  night  : 
an  afib6ling  fcene,  which  is  pathetically  defcribed  in 
Smollett's  Hiflory  of  England.  See  Chron.  and  Biog. 
Exer.  art.  Calcutta.  ' 

Calcutta  being  retaken  by  Admiral  Watfon  and  Colonel 


^*    See  Rapin,  vol.  xt.  p.  76.    ■ 
f    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Eiercifei,  Yeb.  169  1796. 
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Ciivei*  early  in  1757,  the  Nabob  was  afterwards  defeated'^ 
deposed,  and  put  to  death. 

The  eaftern  longitude  of  Calcutta  is  about  88-| ;  what 
'  o'clock  is  it  with  the  inhabitants  when  it  is  mid-day  with 
IIS  ?    Anf,  54  minuter  paft  5  in  the  afternoon. 

No.  s^5%«  Bald  I VI  A. — Baldivia  or  Valdtvta*  a 
fcaport  town  of  Chili,  South  America,  wasbotltin  1551, 
by  the  Spanifh  general  Baldivia.  Ihis  brutal  officer 
tyraimizing  over  the  Chileiians  occaftoned  a  general  revolt^ 
and  Capaulican,  a- i^enowned  he ro»  was  chofen  their 
leader.  By  his  ikill  and  intrepidity,  the  Spanilb  army 
which  oppofed  them  was  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  ;. 
and  Baldivia  hinkfelf,  being  captured,  was  put  to  deatlt 
by  having  melced  gold  poured  down  his  throat-f  •  The 
Indians  afterwards  made  flutes  and  o'her  inftruments  of 
his  bones,  and  preferved  his  dcull  as  a  monument  of  their 
Ti^ory,  which  they  celebrated  by  an  annual  feftivity. 

Baldivia  is  fituated  in  about  40  degrees  of  fouth  latitude-, 
and  81  degrees  of  weft  longitude;  what  is  their  hour  when 
it  |s  mid.day  with  us  I  An/,  36  minutes  paft  6  o'clock; 
in  the  morning. 

No.  253.  J  VAN  Fernandbz,—- Thisisafmallifland 
weft  of  Chili,  South  America*  It  has  plenty  of  excellent 
"  water,  and  abounds  in  a  variety  of  efculent  vegetables, 
highly  antifcorbutic.  Here  Commodore  Anfon's  Ian- 
guilhing  anddiftreiled  crew,  after  having  been  hufteted' 
with  tempefts,  and  debilitated  by  an  inveterate  fcurvy,  were 
reftoied  to  perfed  health  in.  1 74 1 J!.  But  wiiat  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  oender  this  fpot  remarkable,  is  its  having 
been  the  folttary  refidence  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk*  a^ 

*    Soe  Ghron*  and  Bi6g«  Exercifcs. 

•f    The  Parthians  put    CralTus,  a  triumvir  and  Roman  general^ 
whom  they  had  taken  prifoner,  to  a  fimilar  death,'  as  a  pun&ihmentr 
for  his  former  avaricci     Sec  Triumvir,  Index. 

The  P^rthiaos  are  the  fame  as  the  ancient  Perfians  ;.a  name  d</ived 
from  a  Hebrew  word  which  iignifies  horfemen ;  this  people  greatly, 
excelling  in'horfemanfiiip  and  archery.  The  proper  napie  of  the  Per- 
fiaH  nation Js  idarn,  of  which  Ely mais  was  the  capital,  as  Sufa  was 
%Yi%  chief  city  of  the  Periiansy  See  Exer. .  oa  the  Globe,  art.  Sagitta. 

X    See  Anfoa,  Index. 

Scotchman,. 
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Scotchman,  who  was  left  here  about  the  year  1705,  and 
continued  alore  upwards  oir  four  years*,  >^hcn  he  was 
takea  on  board  an  Englifti  (hip,  and  Arought  back«-to 
Europcf.  When  be  was  firft  diicovered  he  had  forgotten 
bis  native  language,  and  could  fcarccly  l)e  underftood, 
&eming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.  He  was  drefled  in 
goats  Ikins,  would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  it  was 
{omt  time  before  he  could  relifti  the  ihip's  visuals.  During 
"bis  abcde  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats,  which 
he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  inarked  as  many 
more  on  the  ear,  which,  he  let  go.  Seme  .of  ihefe  were 
caught  by  Anfon's  people  ;  their  venerable  afp«2<^  and 
majeftic  beards  difcovered  ftrohg  fyroptoms  of  antiquity.. 

Juan  Fernandez  is  fituated  in* about  33  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  and'  83  degrees  of  weft  longitttde  ;  what  o'clock 
is  it.  there. when  it  is  noon  with  us  ?  An/,  28  minutes 
paft  6  in  the  morning. 

*  DampUr  relates,  that  a  MeOcito  Indian  wa>  left  accidentally 
on  theifljnd  of  Juan  ForEtafudea,  and  lived  there  alooe  for  three  )reara» 
tin  he  was  brought  away  by  the  fliip  to  which  that  celebrated  navigator 
belonged. 

f  It  has  been  pretended,  that  Selkirk,  after  his  return  to  England, 
WS8  advifed  to  publiHi  an  account  of  his  adventures  ;  that  he  put  his 
papers  into  the  hatxis  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  to  prepare  them  for  publica. 
tion  ;  that  the  Utter  f%rreptjtiouily  appropriated  thefe  papers- to  his 
own  ufe*  and  that  this'^was  the  origin  of  Robinson  Crusoe** 
But  this  charge  againlt  De  Foe,  chough  it  has  been  repeatedly 
publifted,  appears  to  have  been  totally  groundlefs  ;  and  though  he 
had  many  enemies,  and.  was  often  attacked  in  print,  the  chaise 
was  never  brought  againd  him  in  his  own  life-time.  Be  Foe 
probably,  indeed,  derived  feme  geoeral  hints  for  his  own  woVk  from 
the  ftory  of  Selkirk  ;  but  this  he,  or  any  other  man,  had  a  right  to' 
do,  as  the  ftory  of  Selkirk  had  been  publilhe^  by  Captain  Woodet 
Rogers,  who  brought  bins  to  England,  la^his  account  of  his  voyage 
pound  the  world,  which  was  printed  in  171?,  feven  years  beiore  the 
publication  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  nDaJiiel  De  Foe  was  a  writer  of  very 
uncommon  ingenuity,  and  author  of  a  great  number  of  popular  pro* 
du(^ions.  He  appears  alfo  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
and  of  a  high  degree  of  public  fpirii  !  an  ardent  and  enlightened 
friend  to  the  ifiterefts  of  liberty*  He  died  at  his  houfe  at  Ktington, 
in  i73t« 

*  This  celebrated  romance  is  written  In  £9  natural  a  manner^  and  wltb  fb. 
many  prot)aM«  incident^  that  it  vrw  judged  to  be  a  true  fiory  for  fome  time 
after  it«  publica^ioit. 

No,  254. 
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No.  254.  Velocity  of  tre  Eai^th  at  rni 
E<^ATOR.— The  circumference  of  our  ?arth  under  fhc 
equator  is '21 ,6cp  geographical,  or  25,0.20  Englifh  miles  ^ 
now  this  body  turning  on  m  axis  in  about  24  h6urs,  at 
whajt  rare  an  hour,  EngliQi  meafure,  arc  the  inhabitants, 
fit u died  under  the  equator,  carried  from  weft  to  eaft  bjr 
'  the  rotation  ?     j^n/.  10425  miles. 

N»  B»  The  perfons  thus  fituated  are  thnfe  Hving  in 
the  iflaods  of  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  in  the  Kaft- 
Indies ;  in  the  fouth  part  of  Africa  ;  and  in  1  erra  Firma 
and  Guiana,  in  South  America. 

No.  25/y.  Velocity  of  the  Earth  at  London, 
—The  velocity  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  near  the  equator 
greatly  exceeds  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the  parts  in  la- 
titudes approaching  tjie  poles;  as  will  be  evident  by  the 
bare  infpediion  of  a  terreitrial  globe.  \n  the  parallel  o^ 
latitude  in  which  London  is  fituated,  a  degree  of  longitude 
is  only  about  37  geographical,  or  42  Engiilh  miles ;  con- 
fcqucntly,  the  circupafercnce  of  the  globe  in  this  parsUlH 
is  but  about  1 5,1 20  Engli&.miles.  At  what  rate  per  hour 
are  nvf  carried  by  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  I  Anf. 
630  miles* 

No.  256.  EqjjESTRiAN Expedition. —-Mr.  Cooper 
Thornhill,  an  innkeeper  at  Stilton^  in  Huntingdonfliire, 
rode  from  that  place  to  London,  and  back  again»  and 
alfo  a  fecond  time  to  London^  in  one  day  ;  which  made 
in  all  213  miles.  He  undertook  to  ride  this  journey  with 
fcveral  hories  in  i  5  hours,  but  performed  it  in  12  hours 
and  a  quarter*. — Some  years  ago,  Lord  Ji^mes  Cavcndifli 
rode  from  Hyde- Park -Corner  to  Windfor-Lodge,  which 
is  upwards  of  20  miles,  in  lefs  than  an  hour.^^Sir  Robert 
Gary  rode  near  300  miles  in  lefs  than  three  day*?,  when  be 
went  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  to  inform  King  James 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  feveral  falls 
and  fore  bruifes  on  the  road,  which  occafioned  his  going 
battered  and  bloody  into  the  royal  prefence.— On  the  3d 
of  M^y  1758,  a  young  lady,  who  at  Newmarket iiad  laid 

•  A  poem,  called  *'  The  Stilton  Hero,"  wa»  publiflicd  on  thia 
celebrated  chara^er  in  1745. 

aeon- 
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a  confiHerable  wager,  that  (he  could  ride  1000  miles  in 
1000  hours,  finiihed  lier  match  in  little  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  time.  At  her  coming  in,  the  country  people 
Itrewcd  flowers  in  her  way.— On  the  29th  of  Auguft 
i760>  was  decided  at  Newmarket,  a  remarkable  wager 
for  1000  guineas,  laid  by  Theobald  Taaf,  Efq.  againft 
the  Karl  oF  March  and  Lord  Eglington,  who  vvere  to 
provide  a  four-wheel  carriage  with  a  man  in  it,  to  be 
drawn  by  four  horfes  19  miles  in  an  hour;  which  was 
performed  in  53  minutes  and  24  feconds.  An  engraved 
model  of  the  carriage  was  formerly  fold  in  the  print- 
fliops. — The  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  rode  .in 
Auguft  177H,  from  Rhode-lfland  to  Bofton,  near  7c  milet 
^iftant,  in  feven  hours,  and  returned  in  fix  and  a  halt*.— 
iS/lr  Fo7.ard,  of  Park-Lane,  London,  for  a  wager  of  ^1 50 
againft  /lOo,  undertook  to  ride  ^o  miles  in  two  hours, 
over  Epfom  courfe.  He  rode  tW)  miles  more  than  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  performed  it  in  5  minutes  under  time, 
inOdtober  1 789. — Mr.  Wilde,  an  Irifh  gentleman,  lately 
rode  i2'7  miles  on  the  courfe  of  Kildarc  in  Iteland,  in  6 
hours  and  20  minutes,  for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas. — The 
.famous  Count  de  Montgomery  efcaped  from  the  maffacre 
of  Paris  in  1572,  through  thefwiftneis  of  hishorfc;  which* 
according  to  a  manufcript  of  that  time,  carried  him  30  . 
leagues,  or  90  miles,  without  haltingf; 

Some  of  thefe  equeftrian  performances  feem  to  counte- 
nance Sbakfpeare's  hyperbolical  language  on  this  fubjed  : 

I've  heard  of  riding  wagers, 
Where  horfes  have  been  nimbler  than  the  faiids 
That  run  i*th'  clock's  behalf. 

The  inimitable  humour  with  which  Shakffieare  poartraya 
**  Hal's"  frolics,  and  '*  the  fat  knight's"  prowefs  at 
•Gad's- Hill,  a  few  miles  from  Roche&er,  Kent,  has  im. 
mortal  ized  that  other  wife  obfcure  fpot.  But  the  following 
incident,  themoft  fingular,  perhaps,  onrecord,  fuperadded» 
in  1076,  no  fmall  degree  of  temporary  notice  to  its  long 
eftabliftied  celebrity.      One  Nicks  having  committed  si 


♦     Dr.  Gordon's  Hift.  Amer.  War,  vol.  Ui.  p.  168. 
f    Sc9  Cbron.  and  Biog.  £xer.  4th  edit. 
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robbery  there  about  4  in  the  moralng»  and  fufpe^n^ 
himfelf  recognized  by  the  p^irty  robbed^  made  for  Grave- 
fend,  where  he  ferried  over  the  Thames,  and  rode  to  York 
with  fuch  /peed,  that,  as  was  .atteilcd  by  the  chief  magiC 
tfate  at  his  trial,  he  appeared  on  a  bowiing  green  in  th^C 
city,  at  8  o'clock  the  famc^evening  ;  which  circumlUnce^ 
fo  credibly  and  foiemnly  vouched,  occafionedhis  acquittal; 
the  jury  judging  it  to  be  mpirally  impoflible  for  the  fame 
borfe  to  bear  the  fame  man  fo  long  4  jowrney  in  16  hours. 

The  diftance  is  computed  at  214  miles :  fuppofing  his 
horfe  was  to  have  refted  on  the  road  tor  the  fpace  of  2 
hours  k  what  was  the  average  expedition  of  every  other 
hour  }    An/*  15  miles  ^  tV- 

N*  B.  One  of  the  flaeteft  race-horfes  ever  known  wa» 
Childers,  who  ran  7420  yards,  ,the  fpace  of  one  of  the 
Kewmarket  horfe-courfes,  in  7^  minutes ;  which  is  at  the 
amazing  rate  of  more  than  33^  miles  iu  an  hour;  and  the 
moSt  extraordinary  fpeed  exhibited  at  a  trot  m  banufif  was 
lately  performed  by  a  horfe  belonging  to  Mr*  Lane,ofCoIe^ 
nanotreet^  which  performed  fourteen  miles  within  an  hour* 

I 

No.  252*     Pkdbstriak  Exp  an  it  ion* Euchidas^ 

a  citizen  of  Phtaeaj  went  from  thence  to  Delphos*  to  brinjg; 
the  facred  fiire.  This  he  obtained,  and  returned  with  it 
the  fame  day  before  fun.fet«  having  travelled  1 25  Eoglidi 
miles.  No  fooner  had  he  faluted  his  feUow-citizens,  and 
delivered  the  fire,  than  he  fell  at  their  feet,  and  expired*  ••-^ 
After  the  battle  of  Marathont^  a  foldier  was  fent  from  the 
field  to  announce  the  vi^ory  at  Athens*  Exhaulled  with 
fatigue,  ahd  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  he  had  only  time 
to  cry  out,  <«  Rejoice,  we  arc  conquerors P'  and  immediately 
expired:^.  Foiler  Powell,  the  celebrated  CnfflifhpedeftrisiTi 
performed  many  aftonifhing  journies  on  foot.  Among 
thefe,  was  his  expedition  from  London  to  York  and  back 
again  ina788,  uhich  he  completed  ia  140  hotirs§. 

Suppofing  Powell  to  have  reftcd  40  hours  in  kis  journey, 
at  what  rate  per  hour  did  he  travel,  York  being  198  milet 
from  London  }    Anf,  3  miles  and  |  i^\« 

'  •  Rollin's  Anc.  Hift,  vol'  ii.  p.  ^09. 

\  See  Qvieft.   17,  p.  20. 

%  Dr.  Rutherford's  Ane.  Hift.  vol,  i.  p.  446* 

\  See  Chren,  and  Blof*  Ekct. 

No.  958* 
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No,  258.  Joseph  sold. — ^The  hiftory  of  Jofeph  has 
fuch  a-raajeilic  iimplicity  in  the  rdatloti,  and  exhibits  fo 
affe^ling  a  portrait  of  human  itature^.  that  it  overwhelms  • 
tts  alternately  with  vicifiitudes  of  joy  and  forrow.  His 
condu£l«  in  many  rcfpefts,  is  highly  deferving  of  imitation; 
and  his  behaviour,  under  a  rooft  enfnaring  temptation, 
befpeaks  a  mind  whofe  pallions  were  in  entire  fubjedtion 
to  the  ruling  principles  of  reafon  and  confcience  ;'  it 
mantfefts  the  moft  delicate  fentiments  of  honour,  and  the 
mod  lively  impreifions  of  religion  ;  and,  finally,  it  dif- 
plays,  in  a  ftrong  light,  one  of  the  rooft  amiable  virtues 
that  can  adorn  the  human  charader,  gratitude*;  9 
quality,  which,  if  it  may  not  be  correftly  termed  the 
bafis  of  all  virtues,  is,  at  leaft,  fo  conneded  with  their 
cxiftence,  that  they  never  aiife  found  where  it  does  not 
flouriih. 

»  From  thepathetic  and  interefting  account  of  Joseph's  being  ' 
fold  into  Bfgypt,  youth  may  learn  a  moft  important  leflbn. 
They  may  Tee  the  natural  but  &tal  progrefs  of  vice  and 
wickednefs ;  how  eafily  and  almoft  neceifarily  men  proceed 
from  bad  a^ons  to  worfe.  The  feeds  of  envy  and  jealoufy, 
in  Jofeph's  brethren,  grew  by  degrees  into  adual  hatred  ; 
and  hatred,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  degenerated  into  inten* 
tional  murder — the  murder  of  a  brother !  •*  When  a  turn 
is  once  made  from  the  ftraight  path,  who  fhall  prefcribc 
limits  to  their  deviation+  ?*' 

Jofeph  was  fold  at  Dothan,  north  of  Samaria  J,  for  20 
pieces  of  filver;  fuppofed  by  commentators  to  have  been 
ihekeis,  whofe  total  value  was  ^2  7/.  6</.  what  is  one 
worth  according  to  this  fupputation  ?    An/^  2j.  4^/.  \. 

No.  25q«  An  Englishman's  House  IS  HIS  Cas- 
tle.—A  houfe  ia' defined  to  be  a.  habitation*;  a  place 
built  with  conveniences  to  live  in  ;  or  a  building  wherein 
to  (belter  a  man's  perfon  and  goods  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  and  the  injuries  of  ilKdifpofed  perfons* 
Accordingly,  many  falutary  laws  have  been  enafted,  not 
only  to  preferve  this  particular  fpecies  of  property,  but 
for  the  perfonal  fecuriiy  of  its  inmates.    If  a  roan's  houfe 

♦     See  G«ii.  xxxix.  9. 

+     See  Chron  and  Biog,  Exer.  art.  Blaody. 

1     Se«  Script.  Maps. 
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'  be  attacked  with  intent  to  murder,. and  the  owner,  or  his 
fervants,  kill  the  ruifians  in  defending  him  and  his  hcufe, 
it  is  not  felony,  and  incurs  no  forfeiture.  I  he  doors  of 
^  houfe  may  not  be  broken  open  for  arrefts,  except  in 
■  cafes  of  treafon  or  felony.  Sec  In  fine,  the  ancient  law* 
of  England  made  a  houfe  alike. facred  from  the  inrrufion 
of  the  ruffian  and  themagiftrate— even  the  firft  magijtrate^ » 
Agreeably  to  tliis  conftitutional  dodruie  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham  obferved,  that  *•  1  Ke  winds  and  the  elements 
might  enter  the  cottage  of  the  peafant,  bqt  not  the  Ki  n  g  , 
•  wiihotit  the  peafant's  pernoiffion."  And  to  endear  our 
dwellings  dill  more  to  us,  let  it  be  coniidered,  that  a 
man's  houfe  is  his  home  ;  and  that  "  a  well-ordered 
■home,"  efpecially  among  the  enlightened  and  the  virtuous^ 
if  they  have  a  fufficiency  of  ^e  necedaries  of  life« 

1$  the  re  fort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where,  • 

Supporting  and  fupported,  po]t(h*d  friends 
'   And  dear  relations  mingle  into  blifs. 

Thomson. 

Nor,  according  to  another  poet,  are  domeftic  comforts 
altogether  denied  even  to  the  laborious  peafant :  he  has, 
at  leaft  va  times  of  national  profperity) 

His  little  fmiline  cottage,  where  at  eve 
He  meets  his  rotv  children  at  the  door,. 
Prattling  their  welcomes,  and  his  honeft  wife, 
With  good  brown  cake  and  bacon  dice,  intent 
To  cheer  his  hunger  after  labour  hard. 

Dyer, 

Suppofe  the  expeoces  of  a  houfe  to  amount  to  jf  300 
per  annun^  how  much,  is  expended  quarterly,  monthly, 
and  weekly;?  A?i/,  J^'j^  per  quarter;  ^25  per  monih  ; 
£5  15/.  4/  ^.  per  week. 

No.  260.  Lotteries. — Lottery  is  a  kind  of  public 
game  at  hazard,  frequent  in  England,   France^  and  HoU 

*     It  xnoft,   however,   be  acknowledged,  that  by  Tome  late  enor. 
jnous  cxtenfions  of  the  ex«tfe  laws,    and  other  circumftances,    the    - 
^oufes  of  EnglUhmen  are  not  n*w  fo  facred,   nor  fo  well  p|ote£led,  as 
la  (he  times  of  their  anceftors. 

landf 
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.  Itnd,  in  ordtt  to  raifc  money  for  the  fcrvicc  of  ^the  ft-ate, 
and  appointed  with  us  by  aft  of  parliament.  But  in  the. 
reign  of  Oueen  Anne,  it  was  thought  neceffary  tp  fupprefs 
I  tieries^  as  nuifances  to  the  public  ;  and  the  **  pernicious 
effeds  of  this  mode  of  raifing  money  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ftate  have,"  a*  Dr.  Towers  juftly  remarks,  **  been  fincc 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  and  are  fo  generally  acknowledged, 
that  fcarcely  any  man  entertains  the  leaft  doubt  upon  the 
fubjeft.  Yet  lotteries  continue  to  be  fupported  by  thofe 
in  adminiftraiion  ;  which  could  not  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
welfare  of  the  people  were  really  the  objelft  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  powers  of  government  are  intruded*."  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  alfo,  in  his  truly  meritorious  publication, 
entitled,  *«  A  Tre^tife  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis," 
details  in  very  pointed  language  the  roifchiefs  of  lotteries. 

The  Romans  invented  lotteries  to  enliven  their  Saturnalia. 
This  feftival,  which  w^s  inftituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  freedoip  and  equality  v  hich  prevailed  on  earth  in  the 
golden  reigfl  of  Saturn,  began  wby  the  diftribution  of  tickets 
which  gained  fome  prize.  Auguftus  appointed  lotteries 
which  confifted  cf  things  of  little  value  j  but  Nero  cfta- 
blifhed  fome  fo^  the  people,  in  which  iocx>  ticket*. Were 
diftributed  daily,  and  feveral  'di  thofe  who  were  favoured 
by  fortune  became  rich  by  them.  Heliogabalus  invented 
fome  lotteries  of  a  very  fingular  nature  :  the  prizes  were 
either  of  great  value,  oj*  of  none  at  all  ;  one  gained  a 
prize  of  fix  flaves,  and  another  of  fix  flies  ;  fome  got 
valuable  vafes,  and  others  vafes  of  common  earth.  A 
lottery  of  this  kind  exhibited  ah  excellent  pidure  of  the 
inequality  with  which  fortune  dittributes  her  favours. 

The  firft  lottery  in  England,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  drawn  at  the  weft  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
in  i5^9i  and  confift&d  of  40,000  lot^at  40/.  each.  The 
prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits  were  fo  be  applied  towards 
repairing  the  havens  of  this  kingdom.  In  1612,  King 
James,  for  the  plantation  of  Knglifh  colonies  in  Virginia, 
appointed  a  lottery  at  the  place  where  ihe  one  juft  mentioned 
had  been  determined.  The  principal  prize  of  this  laft  was 
4,000  crowns  in  fair  plate. 

* '  Thoughts  on  the  Commencement  of  a  New  Parliament.     By 
Dr.  Towers, 

In 
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In  the  ftatc  lottery  of  the  year  1787,  cmc  of  the 
jf  J* 0,000  prizes  came  to  a  clob  coniifting  of  35  clerks  in 
the  India-hoafe.  To  how  much  did  the  {hare  of  each 
amount  ?    Anf^  /57t  8/  ^^.  J. 

No.  261*    Thb  Man  OP  Ross.— 

But  all  our  praiCn  why  flioald  lords  engrors  ? 
Rifir,  faoneAmufe}  andfiagthe  Man  of  Rosft. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  fultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  hade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Whofc  caufeway  parts  the  vale  with  fliady  rows  ? 
Whofe  feats  thl-  weary  traveller  rcpofc  ? 
"Who  taught  that  heav'n-dircftcd  fpirc  to  rife  ? 
«•  The  Man  o/Rofi:*  each  Kfping  Ikbe  replies. 
fieho)4  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erfpread  I 
The  Man  ofRofi  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  anms-houfe,  peat,  but  void  of  ftatCf 
Where  age  and  want  fit  fmiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans,  bleft| 
The  younp:  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  reft* 
.  ^Is  anv  fick  ?    the  Man  ofRoJs  relieves, 
^Prefcribcs,  attends,  thesmcd'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  theFe  a  variance  ?  Enter  but  bis  door, 
BaLk'd  are  the  courts,  and  conteft  is  no  more* 
Thrice  happv  man  I  enabled  to  purfue 
What  all  io  wi(h,  but  Want  the  power  to  do  f 
Oh  fay,  what  fums  that  gen'rous  hand  fupply  ? 
"What  mines  to  fwell  that  boundlefs  charity  r 
Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear,  '      * 

This  man  poffcfs'd— ^w  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Pope*. 


*  Po  p  K  wrote  this  account  of  the  Man  of  Rofs  at  Home-Lacey,  tke 
very  ancient  feat  of  the  Scudamores,  in  Herefordihire,  now  in  the 
poifeffi'^n  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the  apartments  which  that 
great  poet  io  often  vifited,  remain  at  prefent  in  the  famf  ftate  as 
formerly. 

Ross  is  a  fine  old  town  on  the  river  Wye  in  Herefordihire,  one  of 
the  pleafanteil  and  moft  pidure^<]ue  parts  of  England^'  ■  The  houfe  in 
which  (hilpubUc-fpiritedphil-^nthropift  reiided  is  now  an  inn.  and  heart, 
the  fign  of  ♦*  The  Man  of  Rofs*'."  The  two  charitv-fchools  or  Rofs 
have  been  lately  (1786)  enriched  by  a'^egacy  of  ^200  per  annum  from 
a  Mr.  Scott,  hence  denominated  ^*  The  Second  Man  of  Rofs." 

t 

*    Bwber's  Tour,  p.  353. 
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This  pmife  of  the  Man  a/^o/s,  as  Dr.  Johnfoii  remarks, 
^eferves  particiriar  examination.  He  is  faid  to  have 
diflfufed  all  the  bleffings  juft  enumerated^  (romJ!<ve  hundred 
pounds  a  year. ,  Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and  willingljr 
iieard.  The  troth  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  knmvn 
iruegrity,  and  ad^iVe  b«nevoIcnce>  by  whofe  folicitatioA 
i^t,  wealthy  were  perfuaded  to  pay  eontributions  to  hi^ 
charitable  fchemes.  This  influence  he  obtained  by  a& 
example  of  liberality  exerted  to  tjie  utmoft  extent  of  hii 
power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had^ 
This  account  was  received  from  the  minlfter  of  the  place  % 
mnd  I  have  preferved  it»  continoes  Jphnfoo,  that  the  praifd 
%f  a  good  man  being  more  credible^  may  be  more  folid« 
Narrations  el  romantic  and  impra<^cabU  virtue  will  bt 
read  with  wonder,  hot  that  which  is  nnattainable  \k 
recommended  in  vain ;  that  good  may  be  endeavoured,  it 
maft  be  Ihown  to  be  poflible*. 

.  The  name  of  the  man  of  Rofs  was  Johh  Ktrlb  ;  bif 
died  in  1724,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age;  having  bec4 
born  In  1634  at  White-Houfe  in  the  parith  of  Dymock  iii 
Gloucefterfhire+.  He  is  faid  to  have  refcrved  only 
HcP  *  y^s^r  f^*"  ^w  o^^  particular  ofe  oat  of  his  aftnoaf 
income,  devoting  the  rdft  entirely  to  the  pufpoKea  oif 
philanthropy, 

^uppoiing  his  charities  divided  into  equal  hebdomadal 
pbrtioni^  what  was  the  weekly  diilcibation  ^     Anf,  '^% 

No.  262.  Posts.— Pofts,  is  their  pre(ent  improved 
ftaie,  arc  of  veiy  modem  invention ;  for,  even  in- France-, 
the-firil  place  of  their  adoption*  they  were,  in  16191 
illll  unprovided  with  a  letter-office*  The  year  163^ 
during  Charles  the  Firft's  reign,  prefents  Uie  nrft  regulat 
«ftabh(hment  of  the  kind  in  England.  A  private  perfoa 
projeded^  in  i68q»  the  ulibful  conveyance  of  letters  and 
fmall  parcels,  by  the  peni^-poft,  throughout  London  and 
.itsfuburbs. 

The  ancients,  beine  defiitute  of  the  conveniency  o£ 
pofts,  were  accuftomeo  when  they  took  a  long  journeys 

♦    Johufoo's  Life  of  Pope* 
t    6ec  Bov)m'$  Gacettfv. 
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and  were  defirous  of  fending  back  any  news  with  uncojh- 
mon  expedition,  to  take  tame  pigeons  with  them.  When 
they  thought  proper  to  write  to  their  friends,  they  let  one 
of  thefe  birds  loofe,  with  letters  faftened  to  its  neck  :  the 
bird,  once  releafed,  would  never  ceafe  it?  flight  till  it  ar- 
rived at  its  neft^nd  young  ones. 

Often  through  the  fields  of  air 
Song  of  billet-doux  I  bear. 

Anacreon's  Dove. 

The  cuftom  of  making  pigeons  the  vehicles  of  poft^gc 
ilillexifts among  the  Turks,  andinfeveraleaftern  countries; 
and  Tavcrnier  obferves,  that,  in  his  time*,  the  conful  of 
Alexandretta  tranfmitted* diurnal  int^llieence  by  them  to 
Aleppo.  The  fame  winged  meflfengers  nave  been  nfedby 
the  Dutch  in  fieges.  When  Haerlem  was  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of  opening  its  gates  to  a 
bafc  and  barbarous  enemy,  a  defign  was  formed  to  relieve 
it ;  and  the  intelligence,  fays  Thuanus,  was  conveyed  to 
the  citizens  by  a  letter  which  was  tied  under  the  wing  of 
a  pigeon.  Crows  were  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  letter- 
bearerst ;  and  Cecinna,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interell 
-of  Pompey,  and  the  particular  friend  of  Cicero,  ufcd  to 
bring  up  young  fwa]Iows>  and  fend  them  as  meffengers^ 
to  carry  news  to  his  friends. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  few  inftitutions  are  replete 
with  more  advantages,  or  produftive  of  more  eventual 
confolation,  than  that  of  pods.  Indeed,  their  utility, 
not  to  fay  neceffity,  in  commercial  concerns,  is  too  ob- 
vious to  admit  of  any  doubt.  Tlie  aids  they  adminifter 
in  political  tranfaftions  are  little  lefs  apparent.  Next  to 
a  free  prefs,  they  are  the  grand  undernniners  of  defpotic 
fovereignty.  But  it  is  in  the  more  confined  and  humble 
fcenes  of  focial  life,  that  they  difpenfe  comfort  and  diffufe 
joy,  with  a  liberality  which  we  feldom  hear  adequately 
acknowledged ;  although  to  them  theabfent  parent,  child* 
friend,    and  other  endearing  relatives,    arc  rcpeafedly 

♦  This  celebrated  traveller  died  at  Mofcow  in  1^89,  s^ed  84. 
He  was  then  on  his  fcvcnth  journey  into  the  Eaft.-    - 

i    See  Cwyu?)  Exer.  on  the  Glches. 

indebted^ 
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\«debted,  not  only  for  the  removal  of  anxiety,  and 
folace  of  dt-je^clion^  but  often  even  for  the  fole  antidote  of 
defpondency*. 

Th«. Cyclopaedia  dates  the  annual  grofs  amount  of  ofur 
foreign  and  inland  poft-offices^  fo  lar  back  as  the  y^ar 
176^,  to  be jf  432,048+;  what  was  the  quarterly,  monthjy, 
and  weekly  income  at  that  period  ?  ANf.  j^  10^,01 2 
quarterly,  ^36,004  montlily,  ;^8,3o8  12^,  3</.  \. 
■  w^kly.    ,  ^ 

No.  263.  Mayor  of  London.— A  mayor  is  the 
claipf  raagiftrate  of  >a  corporatioH,  wht),  in  London,  York, 
and  Dublin,  is  called  Lord-Mayor*  He  is  chpfen  annually 
by  the  citizens  out  of  the  body  of  aldermen,  whofe  number 

.  in  the  metropolis  is  25,  and  who  prcfide  oyer  the  25 J 
wards  of  the  city.  The  flattering  title  of  lordv^  faid  to 
have  been  firft  annexed  to  that  of  mayor,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  IL  This  happened  in  confequenceof  Walworth §, 
then  mayor  of  London,  having,  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger^ 
H tinned  the  famous  Wat  Tyler,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  {whom  the  king's  other  attendants  inftantly  dif- 
patched),  in  a  conference  which  Tyler  had  with  that 
monarch  in  Smithfield,  A.  D.  1381.  But  if  the  mayor 
of  London  obtained  a- new  title  by  this  tranfa^ion,.  the 
condaft  of  Walworth  in  it  is  not  very  honourable.  The 
king  had  agreed  to  have  an  interview  with  Tyler  ;  and  the 
mayor  of  London  ought  not  to  have  ad^ed  as  an  affaflin  on 

'  th^  occafion.  Thofe  who  were  concerned  inthe  infurrcdlion 
virere  certainly  guilty  of  many  indefenfible  adlions  ;   but 

they  had  real  grievances  to  complain  of  %   and  it  has  been 

•     / 

-♦     See  on  this  fubjet^  Mr.   Pratt's  Gleanings  in  England,  voI.,i. , 
letter  4th,  2d  edit,  and  Gleanings  in  England,  vol.  it.  p.   17^. 

^  +     The  revenut  has  bccti  greatly  incrcafed  l>y  the  eftablifhmeAt  of . 
inwJ.co«phc8.   .^ecQueft.  133,  p.  f  3* 

%     London  is,   indeed,  ufuaUy  faid  to  be  divided  into  .26  wai^s  ; 
but  this  is  a  miftake,   the  26th  ward.   Bridge  Without    istheBo- 
roug|i:of  Sputhw4i:lr*   a  nomioal  (inecure  appointmem  given  to  the 
'     fcnior  aldcpman,  or  father  of  the  city. 

.,  •  ^  Month    Rev.  for  OS    1790,  ^.   185. 

"•  ^  Sir  WilliaA  WalWordi  was  buried  m  St.  Michael's  t:hurch, 
>  Ci«olMd«Laae,  €aftitfoi»»Strtfet)  .Londop, 

V.J.  H  2 '  t)bfctvcd.- 
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obfenred^  that  <^  tt  is  eafy  for  the  opulent,  iUid  Aofe  in 

•  <ek¥ated^tion«^  to  talk  of  the  tmreafonabk  diibontCBts 
of  the  n^ultitode,  aad  their  aptitode  to  (edition  and  revolt  $ 
bttt  it  wonld  appear,    upon  an  impartial  inquiay,.   that 

'  theft  havt  been  very  few  inftances  of  very  general  rifings 

*  amongf  the  common  people^  the  primary  canfe  of  which 
has  not  been  the  opptefiioiM  of  the  poor,^  in  fomc  way  or 

■  other,  by  the  great  and  wealAy.** 

To  fupport  the  dignity  of  \a%  important  and  honour. 
^able  office,  the  lord-ma^or  of  London  is  allowed  by  the 
city  the  Aim  of  ^6,poo ;  how  maeh  ia  that  per  nonth, 

'  week>  and  day  ?  Anf.  £soo  per  month ;  jfi  15  7**  i^  i* 
per  week;  jfi6  6$  ^,  per  day* 

No.  264*     British  CoN8TiTUTiov«*^It  has  beeo 

jailly  obferved,  that  oar  conftitntion  is  a  ^vernment  of 

lawit  not  oiperfins^    AUegtance  and  proUQhm  are  obUga* 

'   f  ions  that  cannot  fubfift  feparately ;  when  one  fails,   the 

'   lather  falls  of  courfe.     The  true  txytaxAogf  of  the  word 

LOYALTY  '{derived  from  the  French  wora /^»  law)  is  an 

'  obedietice  to  the  prince^  in  all  his  commands  atcmrdiMg^  f 

'   la<w  ;  that  is»  to  the  idws  themfehHs*     The  meaniogt  of 

the  old  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 

is,  that  he  has  no  Unvful  fewer  to  do  wrong;   and  oar 

conftitttfion  con^dersno^ power  AS  iRREsisTiBLje,   bvt 

"WHAT   IS  LAWFUL, 

That  the  Englifh  government  ought  to  be  a  good  go- 
^'- ternment;  that  the  perfons  and'  property  of  individnab 

ought  €0  be  well  protcd^ ;  and  that  the  aged  poor  ought 
'    to  be  comfortably  provided  for  ;  are  points  which*  'Wc 

imagine,    no  one  will  be  inclined  t<^  controvert,    who 
'    connders  the  amount  of  the  taxes  anhually  levied  in 

England.    The  rate  levied  parochially  for  the  maintenance 
'   of  00  r  foor  only,  prodocea,  aceording  to  returns  maA  to 

parliament,  /5,ood,oao  yearly.     How  much  i»  that  per 
.day?,  Mfi  X«a>^9^  ^2**  7^,  41$.  '  , 

'  » 

'No.'  165.     British  •MoKARCHY.<-*It  has  bem  no 
lefsenergettcally  thantraly  obferved  by  Mr.  Sheridan^  that 
**  a  king  of  England  irnot  feated  on  a  folitary  cminetKe 
of  power  ;^^  but  ^ce*  in  the  oo.«iiftei>t  brai^chei  of  Htut . 
le^iflature  his  /fWxf'^and  in. the  law  feco^uzea  ms 

avrsRioR:'* 
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» 17 p c R I o R  :*'  a  grand  cpnftitutionai  maxim ,  which  (heuld 
be  the  phyiacitiy^  xht  fronilet  ketnueen  the  eyef^  of  every 
£ng1i(hman  ;  yf\\\ch  fioatd  he  not  itrij  iniUlihlj  imp^rtffid Hfott 
Ibis  Q*wn  h^farty  but  tdiught  diligently  t^his  childun* 

The  monarchy  of  the  Britilh  kingdom  is  limited  and 
hereditary*  ;  both  males  and  females  being  capabllf  of 
iucceifiom  l^hc  king,  however,  ,  notwithihmding  the 
limitations  to  which  the  crown  is  fubje^«  is>  one  of  the 
greateft  monarchs  reigning  over  a  free  people;  from 
yff\vovcifolely  deriving  hi^  power,  he  is  accountable  to  ihem 
for  the  delegated  truft.  A  Briton,  therefore,  reje^swith 
ineffable  indignation  and  contempt,  the  flaviih  doArine  of 
•<  right^divine"  in  lungs,  as  well  as  its  fool*ai^mlnlat»ng 
concomitant,  "  the  enormous  faith  of  manyxdTi^^  ioxune;* 
he  confiders  the  one  not  only  made  hy^  but/«r,  the  inai^  .V 
and  he  deems  k  to  be  tne  great  conftitutional  do^dn^of 
this  conntry,  that  kings  can  only  be  fecnre  in  their  royal ty» 
while  they  make  the  felicity  of  their  fahje^  by  a  juit^ 
admtniftration  of  the  laws,    the  rule  and  end  of  theic 

fovernment*  To  this  piurpofe  is  the-obfttriration  of  Rapin* . 
n  a  government  like  that  of  England,  fays  that  judicious 
and  impartial  hiftorian,  all  the  lung's  endeavours  to  vfurp . 
arWt^T  power,  are  bat  fo  many  fteps  to  his  -  own 
deftm^ioh.  A  king  of  England,,  faid  Goumlle,  a 
Fpenchman,  who  wiU  be  the  man  of  his  people^  is  th# 
greateft  kin^  in  the  world ;  bat  if  he  will  be  any  t^rn^moKr^ 

*  Seven  ioAiOces,  however,  occur*  from  the  tiiiif  of  WilHani 
|hc  Norman  to  tfa^  prcfent  peMod,  in  which  th«  regular  Hne  has  bce^ 
hfoken  ;  ^nd  theie  deviation  baft  Keen  repeatedly  authori^^d  by 
•xprefs  ads  of  the  le^iilattire. 

5<#  t>r,  9^ti«riV  l^oughtt  on  the  Commeiteement  pfm  "tfev^ 
p4r/iaH((fMtt  AppefnHn^  f,  128,  ^r* 

It  it  evident,  faye  Mr.*  Beliham,,  that  the  title  of  Geot^e  I.  vat 
IcMilded  folely  on  the  ohoice  of  the  sacliameRt*  1.  «.  of  the  peo^c  #r 
Bation  4,  and  that  the  ufual  Order  qf  fucceflion  Uras  entirely  fuperfedrd  : 
inore  than  fif1(y  perfons  prior  in  the  order  of  fucceflion  being  pafl*ed 
iover  in  the  a&  of  William,  which  (bttled  the  crown  of  England  on 
the  Houre  of  Hanover.  So  that  the  rights  of  the  veopl  a  were  not; 
only  a£[erted^  but  exerctfed  in  their  full  extent^:  and  tlie  family  upon 
the  throne  is  indifputably  an  eU&ed  family^  though  Che  general  l«w 
•r  ruleof  fucceffi<»a  remaiBi  unaltered. 

,  Memtirtt  tw/»  *.  /»-  87,  &f% 

H3  M^ 
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he' IS  NOTHING  AT  ALL.     £y  a  fundamental  law  of  the  • 
realm,  the  Britifh  fovercign  muft  profefe  the  Protestant 
religion,  neither  can  he  mairy  a  Pa  p  i  s  t. 

His  annual  income,  commonly  called  the  civil  lift^  is 
Hated  by  fome  political  writers  at  ^900 ,000  ;  by  others 
at  j(^  1,000, 000  llerling;  how  much  is  tliat  per  hoar,  fup- 
pofihg  it  to  be  the  latter  fum  ;  and  reckoning  87^6  hours 
in  the  year  ?     Anf,  jTxij^  is»  6d.  ■!• 

tfo.  2S6,  Hourly  Velocity  of  the  Earth. — 
It  has  been  obfervcd  in  the  fecond  quertitJn,  that  our 
earth  is  one  of  the  planets  belonging  to  the  folar  iyftem. 
Its  form  has  been  ftated  in  the  i32d,  where  alfo  its  xiittrnal 
and  annual  motions  have  been  (lightly  adverted  to.  .  The 
r^furaption  of  the  fubjeft  will  not,  we  prefume,  be  found 
entirely  ufelefs  to  our  young  readers.  The  daily  rotation 
of  the  earth  caufes  the  uniform  fucceffion  of  light  and 
darknefs.  Our  fublime  poet  Milton,  who  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  has 
exerted  his  unrivalled  powers  in  enhancing  her  charm«  in 
this  alternation  of  day  and  night,  in  the  foUow^iag  exquifits 
lines : 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifioff  fwcct. 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds  ;  pleafant  the  fun, . 
When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flowV, 
Glift'rinff  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  fott  fliow'rs  j  and  fwcet  the  coming  on  . 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  then  filent  night 
With  this  her  folcmn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heaV'n,  her  ftarry  train. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV. 

The  annual  motioa.  of  the  eayth  occafions  the  gratefal 
viciflltude  of  the  feafons,  and  the  difference  of  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights.  In  this  yearjy  courfe  the  earth 
is  faid  to  travel  .596,088^000  Knglifh  miles.  What  is  the 
r  earth-s  rapidity  per  liour,  the  year  containing  8,766 
hours  ?    Ak/*  68,000  miles !         .  . 

No.  267.     Anson's  Voyage  RouKD  VttE  World,' 
>-In  September  1740;  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips,  com- 
•2  roandcd 
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maode^  by  Commodore  Anfon,  fet  fail  from  St.  Helen's^ 
in  the  Iflc  of  Wight^  Hamplhire,  for  the  fouth  fea,  ia 
order  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  on  the  coafi  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  in  South  America,  and  to  co-operate  occafionally 
wfth  Admiral  Vernon  acrofs  the  Hlhmus  of  Darien, 
which  conneds  North  and  South  America.  The  fcheme 
is  allowed*  to  have  been  admirably  well  planned,  but  it 
v-'as  ruined  by  unnecefTary  delays  and  unforefeen  accidents,.. 
Anion  touched  at  the  Madeiras*  ;  then  at  St.  Catherine'st. 
In  pafling  the  ftreights  of  Le  MaireJ,  and  doubling 
Cape  Horn  §,  the  dangers  that  he  encountered,  and  the 
difHculties  that  he  furmounted,  muft  excite  .furprife  in 
nvoH   of   the    readers  of   this,  intcrefting    ind  perilous 

Ferils^  and  confli£ls  inexpreflible 
Anson,  with  fieady  undefpairing  brealT, 
Endur'd,  when  o'er  the  various  globe  he  (^as*d 
Jiis  country's  foes,     Fall-gather'd  tempcfts  rouz'd" 
Huge  ocean,  suid  involved  him  :  all  around 
Whirlwind,  and  fnow,  and  hail,  andborror:  novf^ 
Kapidiy,  with  the  world  of  waters,  down 
Defcending  to  the  channels  of  the  deep. 
He  vicwM  th*  uncovered  bottom  of  th*  abyfs. 
And  now  the  ftars,  upon  the  loftieft  point 
Tofs'd  of.thc  fky-mix*d  furges.     Qft  the  burft 
Of  loaded  thunder,  with  the  dafh  of  feas, 
Torf  the  wild-flying  fails  and  tuwbling  mafis. 
While  flames,  thick-flafhing  in  the  gloom,  reveaPd 
Ruins  of  decks,  and  {hrouds,  and  fights  of  death. 

if 

Previoufly  to  this  moft  critical  jun6\ure,    two  of  his 

ftips  had  been  feparated   from  him   in  a  violent  ftorm. 

•Thefe,  after  putting  in  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  [j,  returned  to 

Europe*^     Having  accoropli(hed  the  paflage  round  Cape 

Horn,  the  commodore  fteered  to  Sacrof ;   then  tojuaa 

f 

♦  In  the  Atlantic  ocetn,  W.  of  Morocca  in  Africa, 

•f  Coait  of  Bra;£il,  South  America  ;   in  about  29  degrees  S.  lat. 

.  ^  Between  Terra  del  Fuego  (sn  iHand  S.  of  South  America)  audt- 
SUtes-Ifland.  ^ 

^  South  part  of  Terra  del.  IKiego. 

IJ  Coal}  of  Brazil  ;  in  about  23  degrees  S.  lat. 

I  Co^i}  f^f  C.hUi,  South  America. 

H  4  Fernandez*. 
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Fernanclez*.  In  tliis  healtjifvl  fpot  he  continued  tiB  tlie 
valetqdiiiary  part  of  his  men  became  convalefcent. '  Pat- 
ting to  fea,  they  made  prize  of  feveral  vefle1s|  and  captured 
the  town  of  Paitaf^  in  which  he  foond  conikiend>le 
boot/. 

Then  Paita's  walls,  tn  wafting  flames  involvM^ 
His  vengeance  fch,  and  fair  occafion  gate 
To  (hew  humanity  and  continence^ 
To  Sc  1  f  1  o's  not  inferior. 

Bearing  away  from  hence,  they  failed  to  Quibo  % ;  then 
to  the  bay  of  Acapuko  $ ;  and[  afterwards  ftretched  acrofst 
the  South-Sea  towards  the  Philippine  ides  in  the  £aft* 
Indies,  In  this  paflbge  the  Glooo^er  was  abandoned  and 
itink  ;  the  other  vemls  had  been  deftroyed  for  want  of 
men  to  navigata  them  ;  fo  that  nothing  now  itmained 
but  the  commodore^  own  (hip,  the  CtKTvatoN^  and 
that  but  very  indifferently  manned  ;  for  the  crew  had  bce» 
exceedingly  thinned  by  ficknefs.  Great  were  the  hardflupa 
and  miferiet  which  they  foftained,  from  the  (battered 
condition  of  their  (hip,  and  from  the  Icarvjr,  when  they 
reached  the  plentiful  ifland  of  Tinian  ]|,  where  they  wer« 
fupplied  with  necetfary  refreihroents.  Thence  they  pro*  * 
Iccuted  their  voyage  to  Macao,  an  ifland  near  Canton  in 
China.  The  chief  objeft  of  the  commodore's  attention 
nowj  was  the  rich  annual  (hip  that  faiU  between  Acapuka 
*in  ^xico,  and  Manilla^  one  of  the  Philippine  iflaims  1* 
In  hope$  of  intercepting  hq^  he  ftt  fail  frpm  Canton^ 

*    Sf  Ifidez. 

f    Peru,  South  America  ;  in  about  ^  deg.  S.  lat. 

t    An  ifland  in  th«  ha^  of  Panama  ;  N.  W.  part  of  Terra  Ptnnai 
Sdttth  America. 

(    Coaft  of  Meiico,  North  America  v.  in  aboat  17  iie$.  N.  lau 

n    One  9f  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflandt  in  the  £aft*lndies« 

1    Sinc6  the  eftabli0kment  of  a  free  trade  in  the  Span i(h  colon  ie%  . 
^rkicli  took  place  in  1783*  the  ufual  /tcapuloo  Ihipt,   and  other  go- 
vernment traders,  have  been  difcontinued  ;  and  the  commerce  to  tt^ 
Manillas,  and  other  py ti ,  ii  carried  on  ia  private  bottMM  bj  free 
eompaaiet  of  merchanta. 

a&d 


Aftd  ftcered  his  comh  back  to  tfie  ilreigbts  of  Manifia*, 
near  which  (he  adtually  fell  into  His  hands,  afttra  fhorC 
but  vigofooi  engagement.  Wifh  this  valuable  and  long<. 
lookectfor  prize  he  returtied  to  Cahtpd ;  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  t^  pUrfued  his  voyage 
to  England,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at  Spithead|  in  June 
1744»,  after  an  ab£:nce  of  3  years  and  9  months.  S^ 
Chron.  and  Biog    Ejcer. 

Lord  AnfoiiS  voyage,  round  th<  world  was  pnblifli^ 
in  1748}  arid  no  prodaftioti  of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception,  four  large  tmpreffions  beifig 
fold  off  within  a  twelvemonth  :  it  has  been  tranfiatedi 
into  mofl  of  the  European  langQages ;  and  iliil  fupportt 
its  reputation!  having  beeh  repeatedly  printed  in- vartpus* 
iise^.  It  was  coiDpcfed  under  his  ktdihip's  infpeAion  ; 
and,  though  it  carries  Mr.  Walter^s  name  in  the  title-pdge» 
is  faid  to  have  been  really  wiiiten  by  Mr*  BtDjamin 
Robins  $. 

The  galleon,  or  ManSla  fttp,  had  600  badds  (inboard  ' 
nrhen  {he  was  captured  ;   the  (^eittarion  only  asy,  thirty 
of  whonr  were  boys.  1  Imc  cargo,  at  the  loweft  eftimatiotf'« 
was  computed  to  be  worth  /31 3,000  lieHing Q.    Allowing 
two  thirds  of  tbts  fttm  to  the  commodore  and  Us  oftccrs^ 

*  Between  ManUta  an<l  the  HUnd  of  Santr^  The  ihlp  was  tallear 
A«ut  y  kagties  H.  £.  of  Cafe  Bfitita  «aato,  ia  th«  la^mcatMMwi' 
jliand. 

4  Tilers  his  wtTt^wioni  bark 
Met,  Ibught  she  ^toiad  Iberiao,  and  o'ereaa^. 

Dtxa. 

f    South  part  of  Africa. , 

4    A  famous  road  between  PactlmMt^  and  the  Ifltf  df  W^ht 

\  Mr.  RobiBtwasanathema6etaQof  |fe«tigeiHiisaiid€iaimacet 
>oni  it  Barh  in  1 707,  and  died  at  Madras  in  t7^i,  in  the  dipkky  of 
tnginecr-gcaen4  to  the  Kaft-lodia-<Coaipaiiy. 

g  Some  value  this  fliip  at  /'400,ooo ;  and  the  oiher  vefllels  an4 
'efic^  deftroyed  by  Aafim  at  /*6oOfOoo :  fo  that  the  damage  done  td 
the  enemy  in  this  expedition  amounted  to  a  million  fterling.  It  mud, 
liowewer,  be  admitted^'  that  though  tMs  fiactunaie  commander  enriclied 
himfelf,  the  Britiih  nation  was  not  indemnified  for  the  expence  of 
£ttinghimoot|  and^keortginiiddeitgn  was  ^eattrdj  defeated* 

H5  and 
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atnd  dividing'  the  remainder  equally  among  the  meQ  and 
boys  belongmg  to  the  Centurion ,  how  much  had  the(e 
lafteach?    -^ff*  £^59  xits.  4^/.  i^ 

No.  268.  Divide  the  number  of  miles  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,at  the  equator,  by  all  the  arithmetical 
figures  feparately. 

No.  269.  Divide  a  million  iiito  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  calendar  months  in  a  year. 

No.  270.  Divide  a  thirty  thoufand  pound  prize  into 
as  many' parts  as  there  are  lunar  months  in  a  year. 

No.   271.     Divide  the  fquare*  of  twelve  dozen,  by 
ihe  number  of  northern  'conilellations  in  the  zodiac. 
If    ^o.   272.     Divide  the  cube+  of  as  many  dcgrees,as 
^re  contained  in  a  quadrant,  by  the  number  of  foiuhem 
conilellations  in  the  zodiac. 

No*  .273.  Divide  the  fquare  of  the  number  of  counties 
contained  in  England  and  Wales,  by  the  ivpmber  of  figns 
in  the  zodiac. 

No.  274.  Divide  the  cube  of  the  nuniber  of  counties 
in  Wales,  by  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  fign  of  the 
zodiac. 

No.  275.  Thirty  thoufand  pounds  were  offered  for 
apprehending  the  young  Pretender  J,  after  his  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  near  Invernefs,  in  Scotland,  in 
I746.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  many  portions  as  there 
are  drams  in  an  ounce  Avoirdupois. 

No.  276.  King  William,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Lord  Somers,  granted  the  celebrated  Addifon  a  penfion  of 
t^iree  hundred  pounds  a  year,  "to  enable  him  to  travel 
through  Italy.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  gallons  in  a  hogihead  of  ale. 

No,  27  7.  .  When  St  e  £  l  e  *s  comedy  of  The  Confcious 
Lovers  was  publifhed,  with  a  dedication  to  George  L  his 
Majefty^made  the  ingenious  author  a  prefentof  five  hundred. 
pounds.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  raahy  parts  as  there  are 
gallons  in  a  hogihead  of  beer. 

•    See  Square-Mcafurie  Table. 
+    See  Cubic- Meafure  Table. 

t    Sec  ChroB.  aad  Bio^.  £xcr» 

No,  278» 
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-     ♦  1     ^ 

No.  278.  If  a  hogfliead  of  Herefordfhirc  cider  coft 
tltrec  times  three  guineas,  ^hat  is  that-«  ^int  ? 

No.  279.  Paid  three  one- pound  notes,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pound  fterling,  and  thg  third  part  of  a  (hilling,  lor  a 
firkin  of  Cambridge  butter ;  what  was  that  a  pound  ? 

No.  280.  Paid  a  huiidred  and  two  fhdiings  for  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  yafds  of  Coventry  riband  5  what 
was  that  per  yard  ? 

No.  281.  Paid  a  oncrpound  note,  the  fifth  part  of 
forty  {hillings,  and  the  third  part  of  a  fhilling,  for  a 
dozen  and  the  third  of  a  dozen  of  quartern  loaves  inade^ 
in  London  ;  what  was  that  per  loaf? 

No*  282.  About  10,000  families,  confiding  of 
^,000  men,  womf n,  and  children,  were  relicvecl  by  the* 
daily  diftributions  of  foups  in-  London  and  Weftminfter, 
j  n  the  ferere  winter  of  1 7  99 ,  at  an^xpence  to  the  fubfcrlberSy 
i)Ot  exceeding  a  guinea  for  every  five  hundred  and  four 
meals  of  rich  nourilhing  foup  which  ihofc  peopl&receivtd». 
How  much  was  that  a  meal  ^ 

No.  283.  The  fyftem  of  puniihing  on  board  the  hulks, 
at  Woolwich,  commenced  in  1776  ;  and  from  that  time 
until  179.5,  comprehending  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  convid^ 
were  ordered  to  be  punifhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  in  Langftonc  and  Portfmouth  harbours  : 
How  many  were  committed  annually  on  an  average  ?  ■ 
Langilone  is  near  Portfmouth. 

-No.  y.84.     Suppofe  four  dozen  and  a  half  of  Limerick 
gloves  coft  eight  angels  and  a  (hilling,   how  muft  they* 
be  fold  per  pair,  to  gain  one  third  of  the  coft  by  the 
fale? 

■  No.  285.   The- Hon.  Thomas  (no\r  Lord-)  Er-s kin », 
who,  from  his  unrivalled  eloquence  at  the  bar,  has  been/ 
ilyled  ^*  The  Knghfh  Cicero,*'  received  a  thoufand  guineas' 
for  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  brave  Keppel,   when 
that  gallant  admiral  was  tried  by  a  court-martial*.    Divide' 
this  ium  into  as  many  parts  a9  there  are  inches  in  a  yard.      > 

No.  2864  The  ingenious  Ml ss  Lin  WOOD  was,  ithaA 
been  afferted,  once  offered  the  immenfe  fu  m  of  three  thonfaifd 
guineas  for  her  copyjn  needlework  of  the  Salvator  Mundi, 

*    Set  Chfon.  and  Biog.  £xer<  ' 

H  &  iroii 
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from  a  piAure  bjr  Carlo  Dolck     Divide  thii  fiu»iftto  m 
many  ]|>art$  as  theie  are  dayi  in  a  year. 

No.  287.    Mrs.  Thrali  fold  a  copy' of  the  letters 
which  the  learoed  Dr.  Johnfon,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  had 
written  to  her^  for  five  huodred  pounds.    Divide  ^is  fum 
into  9fi  many  portions  as^hecc  are  bethels  in  a  chaldron  of  * 
coals. 

Nok  sSS.  The  ox  lately^  (hewn  at  Berwick^upon. 
Tweal»  is  faid  to  have  weighed  four  choufand  four  hundicd 
and  eighty  pounds*  and  was  fold  for  two  hundred  guineas^^,; 
what  was  that  a  pound  f  ' 

No.  289.  Tne  capricious  tyrant  Henry  VIH.  had  fix 
wives,  two  of  whom  ha  beheaded.*  Catherine  Parr«  • 
native  of  iCendal,  in  Wcftroorelanci|  furvivcd  him.  and 
enjo^  a  leg9Cy  of /4000.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  many 
portions  as^here  are  days  in  a  year. 

No.  ago.  Patd  (ik  guineas  for  thr^  dozen  pounds  of 
Loudon  wax  candles ;  whac  was  that  a  pound  ?       , 

No.  eoi*  JFIoasB-SHOBiNt.— It  can  be  proved  by 
ioconteflaole  evidence,  fays,  Beckmann»  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  endeavoured,  by  the  nn^ns  of  fome 
covering,  to  fecure  from  injury  the  hoofs  of  their  horfes 
and  Gtlier  animals  of  burden  ;  but  it  is 'equally  certain, 
that  our  ufual  (hoes,  which  are  nailed  on,  were  invented 
nnuch  later.  i4orfe  fhoes,  however,  ate  not  aBfoJutely 
neceifary ;  hcrfes  in  many  countries  are  icarce,  and  in  fome 
they  are  not  (hod  even  at  prefent.  This  is  ftill  the  cafe  in 
Ethiopia,  in  Japsn,  and  in  Tartary.  In  the  ninth  century 
horfesj  it  is  i'lid,  \^re  not  (hod  always,  but  in  the  time  of 
fKQ^t  and  on  other  particular  occafions.  The  pra^ice  of 
ihociog  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  fay 
WilHam  the  conqiretorf. 

.  Dbmosthcnes,  the  fa/nous  Grecian  orator,'Ray,  the 
Nataraliftj:,  ParfOns,  an  if^itrigiiing  Jefuit  in  the  time  pf 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex  $» 

•    Sec  Ox,  Indei. 

4    SceBcckmaaa*sHiJfbi7orinC«iiC]dfli%  jwl;  ii;  f.  s8ft  Ire, 

I    See  Chf^o.  aod  Biog.  Eicr. 

I  fceChfos,  AMlM^,  Bwtu 


W^re  aQ  the  font  of  blackfmiths.  Paid  a  two-pound  note, 
th^  fifth  part  of  a  pound  fterling*  and  the  third  part  of  a 
ihilling,  for  Ihooiig  a  horfe  touj:tcen  times  |  what  wm 
chat  a  ti Ae  ? 

N6«  29a.  Rice  Is  birtnigltrio  tts  from  the  Eaft-Indieti| 
and  from  ithe  C«ro!inas»  in  ^North-Americi«  If  the 
foarth  p^t  of  k  hundred  weight  coft  the  £ftfa  part  of  « 
two  pound  note,  and  the  iixth  part  of  r  ih01ing»  wha( 
fs  that  a  lb  ? 

No.  293*  Paid  a  one.pound  note*  an  angel,  an^ 
three-fourths  of  a  0itl}ing,  for  four  itone  and  a  half  of 
nieat ;  what  was  that  a'  tb  ?  • 

Ko.  294*  Pay  a  fervant's  wages  fo^  nine  weeks,  at 
eighteen  guineas  a  year. 

'  No.  29^.  Pay  a  gardener's  wages  for  fifteen  days,  at 
twenty-eight  guineas  a  year. 

No.  296.  Pay  a  footman*s  wages  for  twenty.fire 
cays,  at  twenty  guineas  a  year. 

No.  297.  P;iid  a  hundred  and  feventeen  (hillings  for 
a  chaldron  and  a  half  of  Newcaille  coals ;  what  waa  that 
per  bufhel  ? 

No.  298.  Witney,  in  Oxfordihire,  and  Barcelona, 
in  Spain,  are  noted  for  blankets.  If  twelve  dozen  pair' 
coft  two  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds,  what  is  that  a 
pair  ? 

No.  299.    Vaft  numbers  of  knires  and  other  cutlery 

foods  are  made  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham ;  they  were 
rft  made  in  the  former  town  about  the  year  1563.  If 
fix  dozen  elegant  pen.  knives  coft  twenty.feven  pounds, 
what  is  that  per  knife  ? 

No*  300.  Paidc  eight  angels  and  fixteen  ihillings  for 
four  dozen  pair  of  Limerick  gloves ;  what  #as  that  a 
pair?  ^  . 

.No.  301.  Turnips  were  brought  into  this  contttir 
from  Hanover,  in  Germsmy  ;  they  ate  now  much  coIti« 
vated  In  Norfolk.  If  twenty  buftiels  ^oft  tw^  angeli^ 
what  IS  that  a  peck  }  h 

No.  302*  Such  wat  the  charitable  -di^^on  of 
Alfred  die  Great,  a  native  of  Wantage,  that  when>redo* 
ced  to  his  ]i|ft  loaf  of  biead,  he  divitkd  it  with  a  mendi. 
caalfUgiifli,    If  at  flwy  %Mflei%  Imtcs  ai  there  ate 
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inches  in  a  foot  coH  eight  (hillings  and  fixpence^  what 
i^  that  a  loaf?  -  _ 

No.  303.  If  as  many  (hirts  as  there  are  hours  in  a- 
natural  day  coft  for  the  making  eight  angels  and  the: 
iifth  part  of  a  pound  fterling,  what  is  that  a  ihirt  ? 

No.  304.  If  forty  pai%of  Northamptonlhire  fhoes^ 
toft  twelve  pounds  fterling,  how  muft  they  be  folcl  per 
pair  to  gain  a  (hilling  a  pair  by  .the  fale  ?  ^ 

No.  30,5.  Paid  nineteen  (hillings  and  fixpeneefor  a 
Chelhire  cheefe  weighing  thirty-(ix  pounds  ;  required  the 
price  per  ft  ? 

No.  306.  Paid  three  one  pound  fiotts  and  nine  (hil- 
lings for  fix  dozen  of  candles  ;  what  is  that  aft? 

No.  307.  Delft,  in  Holland,  Faenza  and  Ur- 
bino*j  in  Italy,  Fayence  in  the  department  of  Var, 
France,  and  Eilreinos,  in  Portugal,  have  acquired  cele- 
brity for  the  excellency  of  their  earthen  ware :  at  pre- 
fent  Etruria,  in  StafFord(hire,  mannfaftures  an  exqui(ite 
fort.  The  earthen  lamp  which  Epiftctus,  thephilofopher, 
employed  in  his  ftudy  fold,  after  his  death,  for  3,000 
drachmas;  valuing  inefe  at  ^96  17/.  6a,'. 'what  was  the 
worth  of  one  drachma  ? 

No.  308.  Dunstable,  in  England,  and  Leghorn,, 
in  Italy,  are  noted  for  ftraw-hats.  If  as  many  hats  as 
there  are  gallons  in  a  puncheon,  of  wine  coft  a  hundred 
and  fifty -three  pounds  fix  (hillings,  what  is  the  value  of 
one  hat  ?  ^ 

No.  30().  The  inhabitants  of  Ailefhury,  in  Bucking- 
ham(hire,  have  the  art  of  rearing  early  ducklings  ;  which 
is  carried  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  it  is  fard  three  thoufjnd 
pounds  have  been  received  in  this  town  for  the  fuppl)*  of 
the  London  market  in  fix  weeks,  ufually  terminating  in 
March.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  many  parts  as  there  ar^ 
hours  in  a  week. 

No.  310.  GRArEs.— In  Caramania,  a  country  caft 
of  Perfia  in  Afia,  clufters  of  grapei  three  feet  long 
have  V>een  gathered.  There  were  excellent  grapes  in 
.Paleftine.     The  bunch  which  was  cut  in  the  valley  of 

1 

♦♦     Raphael,   the  illuftrious  painter  and  archlted,.  ivas  a-n;ative  of 
this  city.    See  ChroD,  aod  Biog.  £xer.  4th  edit. 
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Eflvcol,  in  the  fouth  of  Judal\  may  give  us  an  idea 
llow  large'this  fruit  was  in  that  country :  fee  Numbers 
xiii.  24,  •  Travellers  mention  fome  ftill  growing  there  of 
a  prodigious  fize,  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  bunch  ; 
and  others  aflett,  that  the  grapes  in  the  valley  of  Hebron 
werefo  large,  that  two  men  could  fcarcely  carry  one  clufterj^ 
See  Calmet's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

Anacreon,  the  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos*,  in  Ionia, 
Afia  Minor,  after  living  to  his  85th  year  in  a  continual 
fcene  of  Bacchanalian  intemperance,  was  choked  with  a 
grape-jlone^ i  He  flourilhed  about  500  years  B.  C.  His 
odes  are  ftill  extant;  and  the  uncommon  fweetnefs  and 
elegance  "of  his  poetry  have  been  the  adiniration  of  every 
age  and  country.  . 

The  two  celebrated  grape- trees  of  Hampton-Court,  in 
Middiefex,  and  Valentines,  in  Effex,  i^re  ^id  to  have 
been  amazingly  produdive  in  the  year*  1801  ;  the  former 
.  having  yielded  i  t6n,  6  cwt.  56  lb  weight  ;  and  the 
latter  1  ton,  2  cwt.  27  ib.  For  one  year's  crop  of  the 
laft-mentioned  vine,  the  late  Mr.  Weltjie,  about  20  years 
ago,  gave  the  fum  of  four  hundred  guineas.  Divide 
this  fum  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  lunar  months  in 
a  year. 

No.  311.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  father  to  the 
virtuous  Lord  RulTel,  who  fell  an  innocent  vidim  to  the 
intrigues  of  party-rage,  olfered  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
tp  fave  his  fon's  life 5;.  Divide  this  fum  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  zones  on  the  earth,  added  to  the  number  of 
Mufes  and  Graces  in  fabulous  hiitory. 
•  No.  312.  ^  '^J'hatmoft  eminent  phyiician  and  pioai 
Chriftian,  Boerhaave§,  a  native  of  Voorhout,  near 
lie}Men,  in  Holland,  diedini737.  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,    though  , at  his  firft  fetting  out  in. life  he  was 

*  Hence  this  inimi^ble  bard  is  often  (lyled  <<  The  tuneful 
Teian.**  '  • 

f  It  is.rclated  of  Jcfid,  a  Perfian  prince,  that  in  a  frolic  he  thfiew 
a  large  grape,,  the  produdl  of  Paleftine,  ac  one  01  his  moft  belavcd 
.  women,  who  hallily  putting  it  in  Jicr  mouth  to  eat  it,  let  it  (lip  iut© 
'her  throat,  where  it  ftopped  and'  caufed  Initantaneous  fufl&ication. 

X    See  Ruffcl,  Inde)t.     S    Sec  Chron.  and  Biog^  Exer.         <  . 
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obKged  to  teach  ttie  mathematics  to  ob^in  z  n^eflarjr 
fuppoft*  Divkie  the  above  fom  into  as  man/  parts  at 
there  are  farthings  in  the  third  part  ofa  guinea. 

No.  313.  The  four  hundaed  (hekds  c^  fiiver,  which 
Abraham  g«ve  to  Ephron  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah^,  for 
a  hurying-groundi  are  valued  at  forty-fix  pounds  fire 
fluDings :  ^  hat  is  the  value  of  one  (hekel  ? 

No.  314.  The  golden  ear  rings  of  half  a  ihrkel  weigh V 
and  the  tvvo  bracelets*  of  ten  (hekels*  which  Abraham's 
Servant  gave  to  Febekah^  are  valued  together  at  nineteea 
pounds  uxteen  fhiilings.  Divide  thtt  lum  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  figni  in  the  zodiac. 

t^o*  315*  Jos  E  p  u »  when  ne  difcovcred  himfelf  to  hia 
Vrethren ,  in  Egypt,  gave  each  of  thena  change^  of  raiment } 
but  to  Benjamin  he  eave  five  changes  of  raiment,  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  filver.  Eftimating  thefe  at  thirty>five 
pounds  fterling»  what  n  the  value  of  one  piece  ? 

No.  316.     The  five  thoufand'five  hundred  piece*;  of 

^  filver  that  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines-I'  offered  to  Dalilah  Co 

Jbetray  SamfonJ  into  their  hiinds,  have  been  efHmated  at 

fix  hundred  and  forty* one  pounds,  thirteen  (hillingj^  and 

four-pence  fterling :  What  is  the  value  of  one  piece  ? 

No.  317.  T£?  haughty  Ham  an,  to  be  revenged  of 
Mordecai  U^r  nqt  doing  him  reverence,  offered  King 
Ahafu^rus^  tea  thoofand  talents  of  filver  to  have  the  Jews 

•    SeeliKJe*. 

f  The  Philiftinet  were  a  people  that  came  from  the  ide  of  CaphtoN 
I.  r.  Crettt  into  Afi>9  *n^  ^^re  a  powerful  people,  even  in  Abraham't 
time,  fince  they  had  then  kings  and  confiderable  cUiet.  The  name 
MdHne  comes  from  Philiiliiie,  although  thefe  people  p«fleflc4  hot  a 
rnull  part  of  thif  country.  Paleftine,  ]udea,  La^d  of  Canaan,  the 
iAsd  of  Ifrael,  ^nd  the  Holy  Land,  are  fynonyflu* 

^  Samfon  was  the  fon  of  Manaoh,  of  the  tiibo  of  Dan,  hom 
1156  B.  C.  He  lived  in  the  whole  about  38  years ;  and  was  judge  of 
Ifraelabouf  to  years.  Judges  ivi.  ^o.  ^t.  Paul  phiees  him  anMig 
thott  whofe  faith  was  commended  and  recompenfed,  Hcb.  ai.  39. 
Hi  was  imprifooed  at  Gaaa^ihottt  t  year,  and  at  hts  death,  hy  putHng 
down  the  temple,  of  the  god  Dagoo,  killed  about  3,000  Philiftioet« 

4  '  TM'  feeii^  of  this  traaMl^  was  the  palact  of  ShMftaOf  or 
Sate,  thecaoitalof  Alam,  f.  e.  Ptofin.  At  this  f  lace  the  kii^  of 
.  IMfia  paM  the  wincev,  a^^thefummer  at  Eobataaft.  Daaialy  it  ie 
fiiid,  wai  iatettei  at  Shdknk  %  and  Nehemiah  wot  at.  SMhafi  whcik 
ht  ohiauNril  fenaiflioft  l»  rtpair  the  walls  af  UnAkm,  Nehemiah 
^.1.    lUaAaKbthe^haakafBfiher. 

deftiroyed. 
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deftrojcd.  The .  talents'  are  Valued  at  three  nilliQAt 
ilerliiig.  Divide  that  fum  into  as  m^ny  portions  as  a  dock 
ftrikes  ftrokes  in  the  courfe  of  tweWe  hours* 

No.  318.  Shortly  after  the^  fenrant,  who  owed  ten 
thoufand  talents,  had  been  for^vc|i  his  enornoHs  debt 
by  his  merciful  mailer,  he  met  one  of  his  own  debtors 
who  owed  him  only  one  hundred  pence,  and  whom  he 
«ungeneroufly  caft  into  prifon.  Valmng  the  pence  at 
three  pounds,  two  (hillings,  and  fixpence,  what  it  the 
worth  of  one?. 

No*  319.  When  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
»  was  nearly  dellrojed  by  an  earthquake  in  17^59  the 
Britifh  parliament  humanely  prefented  the  forviving  fuf- 
fereri  with  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds*.  Divide'  this 
<um  imo  as  many  portions  at  toere  are  degfees  in  a 
quadrant.  • 

No.  320*  In  1655,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  determined  • 
to  compd  his  reformed  fsbjeds  tn  the  valliet  of  Piedmont 
to  emSrace  Popery,  or  quit  Adt  cou&tQr«^  Mi  who 
remained  and  refufed  to  be  converted*  with  their  wives  and 
children, -fufirnd  a  moftbairbi^dcitmafacTe/  Tho(ewh» 
'cfcaped  fled  into  the  mountains,  whence  they  fent  agei^tt 
into  £nglan4,  to  Cromwelh,  <br  relief,  rle  inftand^ 
•  commaiMed  a  folemn  fad,  and  promoted  a  general  contn-  * 
butioh,  in  #hich  forty  thouland  .pdlinds  wett,  coliefted* 
The  perfecntion  was  fu^oded*  the  duke  recalled  his  army^ 
nnd*  the  funriving  inhalntants  irere  leiniatedin  tbm 
cottages,  andthepeacefulexercifeof theirreli^on.  Divide 
tins  lum  into  as  flta^  ps^rts  as  (here  are  days  contained 
in  all  the  months  m  the  year  which  con^in  tliirty  dayt 
each. 

No.  321.     DitavoiBN,  in  Germany,  Vale»c%ennes  and  « 
Mechlin,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Buckinghamlhire,  in 
Kngland^  have  been  long  famous  for  the  making  of  lace. 
If  as' many  yards  of  lace  as  there  are  pence  in  half  a 
guinea  coft  ^89  15/.  64/.  what  is  that  per  yard  \ 

Nq.  322*  Via«iL  {hewed  hb  piety  to  his  patents  by 
fending  them  annudly  fuch  fopplSes,  us  long  as  they  Uved, 
as  gave  them  reafoii  to  thank  Providence,  wb6  had  blefied 
them  with  fuch  a  (on.     He  died  worth  £iSto6o  fterliAg^ 

^    See  ChfM.  sod  Bi^.  £xer«  «rt»  Lilbon«, 

th«        .^ 
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the  h<alf  of  which  was  left  to  his  particular  friends,  inclu- 
dfrig- a  legacy  to  Auguftus  ;  and  the  other  half  to  his  owix 
relations,  Virgil  was  born  at  the  village  of  Andes, 
near  Mantua,  was  taken  ill  at  Megara^  a  town  between 
Corinth  and  Athens,  died  at  Brundufium,  and  was  buried. 
,at  Naples*.  Siibtrad  as  many  gtiineas  from  his  whole 
fortune  as  Lazarus  of  Bethany  continued  days  in  the  grave 
before  he  was  raifed  by  Our  Saviour^  and  divide  the 
remainder  into  as  many  parts  as  the  temple  of  Jerufaltn>- 
wag  years  in  building. 

^^'  323»  Sheldon,  Archbiftiop  of I^anterbury,  whore- 
amiable  and  benevolent  difpofuion- has  enfured  the  renftm- 
brance  of  his  virtues  to  the  latcft  poftenty,  expended  ih: 
ads  of  benevolence  X'6o,ooo  in  the  fpacc  of  fourteen  years  i 
How  much  is  that  per  anntim  on  an  average  ? 


PROMISCUOUS    (QUESTIONS, 

SKSIGNED  AS  JtXERCXSES  IN  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

■ 

No.  32^4.     Rnd  thfi  anjount  of  one  of  each  of  the 

fold,  filver,   and  copper  coins,    now  (1810)  current:  ih 
England. 

No.  325,  Sausage  is  a  roll  or  ball  made  commonly 
of  pork  or  veal,  and  fometimes  of  beef,  minced  very 
fmall,  with  fait  and  fpice.  Bologna,  in  Italy,  has  been 
Jong  famous  for  faufage*  and  lap-dogs.  The  father  of 
iEibhines,  a  celebrated  orator,  contemporary  with  De^ 
moflhenes,  is  faid.toihavebeen  a  faufage- maker  at  Athens. 
Pay  for  as  many  faufages,  at  two-pence  farthing  each,  as 
t|>cre  are  pounds  in  a  hundred  weight,  and  find  Sie  change^ 
out  of  a  guinea +• 

-*    See  Epitaph,  Index,  and  Chron*  and  Biog.  Ifier. 

Hr  The  Romans,  when  their  capital  was  bedeged  by  the  Goths, 
ipade  faufages  of  mules'  flefli ;  unwholefome,  if  the  animals  had  died 
of  the  plague  ;  otherwife,  the  famous  Bologna 'faufages  are  faid  to  be 
Kvade  oi  a^s  fleflb  ' 

Gibbon ;  vol.  i.  v.  p.  iH% 

No.  326». 
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No.  32.6.  The  Rev.  Geoiigb  Walker^  fa  juftly 
famous -for  his.  defence  of  Londonderry*,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  in  1689,  jeceived  ^5,000  as  a  prefent  from 
the  £ngli(h  parliament,  and  was  created  bifhop  ofthe  place 
which  he  had  fo  nobly  defended.  Divide  the  gift  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  luna.r  months  in  a  year. 

.No.  3:27.  Suppofe  a  family  (hould  fpjend,  at  Bath, 
.  the  fourth  part  ot  a  hundred  pounds ;  at  Briltolj  nineteen 
guineas;  at  Weymouth,  twice  the  lall-meniibned  Arm; 
at  Brighton,  as  many  five-potind  notes  as  there  are  planets 
in  the  folar  fyllem  (including  Ceres,  PaHas,  Juno,  and' 
Vefta)  ;  at  Margate  and  Ramfgatc,  ten  guineas  each  ;. 
and  at  Scarborough,,  nineteen  pounds,  nineteen  (hillings, 
and  eleven- pence  three  farthings :  What  vyas  expended  in 
aU?       ,  .  ■      ._ 

No.  328.  Hams  are  brought  fpom  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  Bayonne,  in  France,  and  Weftraoreland/  in 
England.  If  a  ham,  weighing  five  times  five  pounds,  coft 
three  angels,  and  the  fame  number  of  half-orowns,.  what 
was  the  price 'per  ft  ? 

No.  329;  Berwick  on  the  Tweed  exports  immenfc 
quantities  of  eggs  for  the  ufe  of  the  fugar- refiners  and 
wine^coopcirs  in  London.  At  Buda,*  in  Hongary,  the 
natural  heat  of  the  baths  is  fo  great,  that  travellers  alTure 
us  an  egg  can  be  boiled  in  them  in  a  few  minutes  +.  How 
many  eggs,  at  five  farthings  each,  can  be  purchafed  for 
the  fourtn  part  of  a  pound  flerling^'  the  fixth  part  of  a 
(hilling,  and  the  half  of  a  penny  ? 

No.  330.  DtJDLEY,  in  Worcefterfhire,  is  noted  for 
its  manufa^ory  of  hails.  Jael  killed  Sifera  in  a  treacherous 
manner,  by  driving  a  nifil  into  his  temple,  while  he  lay 
afleep,  after  his  .defeat  near  Mount  Tabor.  If  a  hundred 
weight  of  nails  coft  a  guinea,  what  is  that  per  ft  ? 

No.  331.  Tin  is  a  metal  produced  in  th©^arth;  i\ 
was  found  in  Cortjiwall  fo  early  as  700  years  before  the 

•     See  Chroo.  and  Biog.   Exer.   aft.   Irbndonderry,  Boyne,  and 

Walker. 

■ 

t  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  fays,  that  in  (he 
iflandof  AmlUrdam,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  they  found  Thermal  fprings 
.'  in  which  the  temperature  was  that  of  boiling  wafer.  •Lat.  35  South;. 
Long.  77  E*<h 

Hot  furing s  ar^  alfo  Ibund  in  Icekind  and  other  places. 

'  birth 
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birth' of  Chrifl.  Pay  for  fix  tin  articles,  at  the  thfrd 
of  a  guinea  each  ;  feveir,  at  the  fourth  part  of  a  pound 
each  ;  eight,  at  the  third  part  of  a  (hilhng  each  ;  and  a 
doacen,  at  eleven-pence  three  farthings,each  ;  and  find  the 
amount  of  the  whole,  and .  the  change  out  of  a  twenty- 
poond  note* 

No.  333;  Ahoat  thirty  yesTrs  ago,^a  cauliHower  was 
an  ufoalprefcnt  from  England  to  Portugal,  and  the  perfon 
who  received  it  made  a  feafl ;  it  is  now  one  of  tnt  Left 
produ^ons  of  the  Portuguefe  garden  :  How  man/ 
cauliflowers,  at  2</.  |.  tfach,  can  be  bought  for  five 
ihdiings  and  eight-pence  three  farthings  ? 

No*  333.  Ink  is  a  black  liquor  vScd  in  writing, 
^nerally  made  of  galls,  copperas^  and  gum  aralsc.  An 
mfafion  of  galls  and  iron  filings  will  alfo  make  an  exceed- 
ingly  black  and  durable  ink.  The  ancient  black  inks 
,were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory  black  ;  but  ihey  had 
likewiie  iniu  of  vanous  colours,  as  red,  goki  and.  fiiver» 
purple,  &c.  &c.  iPay  for  ten  gallons  of  ink,  at  t^lpence 
.three  fai^things  a  quart,  and  find  the  chsmge  out  of  a  twt^' 
pound  h6te»  ^ 

No.  334*  Ihdi'aW  Ink  is  a  valuable  black' for 
water*coIours\  brought  from  China,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies^  fometimet  in  large  rolls,  but  more 
commonly  in  fmall^  quadrangular  cakes,  and  general!/ 
marked  With  Chinde  charadters ;  it  is  compoied  of  find 
faunp-black  and  apimid  glue.  How  many  cakes,  at  one 
IhiUingcach,  can  be  purchaicdibr  three- fouiths  of  a  pound 
Aerling? 

No.  3350  Red  Ik&  Is  ufually  prepared  by  infofing 
the  mfpings  of  firafil  wood  in  vinegar,  and  boilin|^  the 
infufion.  Math'  the  addition  of  gum  atabic,  alupa,  and 
whitjp  fugar  ;  but  it  may  be  made  of  Termilion,  the^ 
glair  of  eggs^  white  fugar  or  fugar-candy  powdeied,  and 
fpirits  of  wiqe.  If  two  gallons  of  red  ink  coft  as  many 
pence  a^  there  are  inches  in  a-  fquare,  fool^  what  is  the 
value  of  half  a  pint  ? 

No.  936.  llie  corpoiation  of  Stratfbrd-tipon-Avon 
(the  bivth  and  burial  place  of  Shakfpeare)  pretented  the 
jate  eminent  ador,  Garrick,-  with  the  freeoom  of  their 
borough,  jn  a  box  made  from  a  mulbgiy^tKe  which  had 
been  planted  by  that  Inilvional  bard,    Malbmy-trecs  were 
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firft  tinted  in  England  about  the  vear  1609.  How  jnan/ 
pottle)  of  mulberries  can  be  bought  for  a  guinea  and  two* 
thirds  of  a  (hilling,  at  the  twelftbpart  of  a  pound  fterling 
per  pottle  ?  , 

No.  337.  LoBsTiRs  are  caught  in  great  plenty  near 
Cromer  in  Norfolk,  at  Aldborpugh  in  Suffolk,  and  at 
Chichefter  in  Suilex.  If  twenty-four  lobflers  coft  a  guinea, 
how  muft  they  be  fold  a-picce  to  gain  a  third  part  of  the 
purcfaafe^money  by  the  fale  ? 

No.  338'.  MbthwolDi  in  ^orfolk,^  is  iiimous  for 
excellent  rabbits,  generally  calle4  Mevil  rabbits.  If  a 
dozen  are  bought  tor  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  fterling 
each,  bow  moS  they  be  fold  a*piece  to  gain  a  fourtli  part 
of  the  purcbafe-money  by  the  Uiki? 

No.  339*  The  j«fUy  celebrated  Tillot$ok,  arch. 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  lefr^  at  his  death,  pothing  to  hi» 
family  but  the  copy  of  hia  pofthamoat  fermons,  which 
afterwards  fold  for  two  thoofand  five  hundred  guineas. 
King  William*  by  whom  the  archbilhop  was  moch 
beloved  and  efteeined,  sranted  his  widow  an  annuity  of 
fix  handred  pounds.  liow  many  feven-lhilling  piece» 
s»e  in  the  former  fum,  and  nobles  in  the  latter  f 

No.  340,  If  a  bill  doe  at  Briftol  amount  to  feven- 
cighthsof  a  pound  fterling^  what  would  remain  out  of  a 
one-pound  note  after  it  was  difcharged  ? 

No.  34 1.  If  a  perfon  at  fiath  earn  one-eighth  of  a 
pound  fterling  a  day,  excluding  Sundays,  how  much  does 
he  earn  in  a  year  ? 

No.  342.  FiMa  are  made  of  brafs  wire*  Coppec  is 
converted  into  brafs  by  means  of  lapis  calaminaris.  Ten 
millions  of  pins^  are  fatd  to.  be  made  i^  Gioncdlljerihirc 
crery  week ;  how  many  are  made  in  a  year  ? 

^^'  943-  ^^^  many  feven-lhilling  pieces  ought  to 
berecrivaiat  Carlifle,  for  as  many  gumea$  as  there  a;re 
farthings  in  a^inea  ? 

No.  344*  How  many  fteps,  of  three  feet  each,  muft 
be  taken  as  a  walk  from  the  RoyaUExchange  to  Richmoifd, 
the  dift&mce  being  fo  many  miles  as  there  were  apuftles 
feledled  from  his  difciples  by  Our  Saviour  to  propagate 
Chriftiantty  in  the  Holy  Land  ? 

^o«  345«  How  many  times  d<^s.a  wheel  of  eight 
yards  in  circumference  turn  round  between  London  and 

Worccfter*' 
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Worcefter,  the  diftancc  being  as  many  miks  as  tl«re  are 
pounds  in  a  hundred  weight  ? 

No-  346.  The  fnow  of  Mount  Etka*,  in  Sicily, 
forms  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  being  piircliaicd 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  Naples  to  cool  their 
liquors.  J  emonadc'and  iced  water  are  carried  about  the 
ftreets  in  Naples,  and  fold  in  quantitie's  that  coft  no  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  At  Madrid,  cold  water  frelh  from  the 
fountains,  is  cried  about  the  llreets,  and  fold  at  a  farthing 
a  g?afs.  How  many  fuch  portions  could  be  purchaftd  for 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  fterling? 

No.  317.  ^^  ^^^  fourrh  part  of  a  firkin  of  Devon 
butter  coft  7-8ths  of  a  pound  ftefling,  how  much  is  that 
a  pound  ?  '     -      ' 

No.  348,  Iloufe  expences  at  Warwick  l)cing  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  how  much  is  that  per  quarter , 
per  month,  per  week,  and  per  day. 

No.  3 40.  A  fervant's  wages  at  Malvern,  bcingeighteen 
guineas  a  year,  how  much  is  that  per  day,  per  week,  and 
per  month  ? 

No.  3  50.  A  fcrvant  at  Manchcftcr  having  received  at 
various  times  a  guinea,  a  crown,  a  half  crownj  three 
(hillings,  and  nine-pence  three  farthings,  on  account  of  a 
quarter's  wages,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  year, 
what  remained  due  ?  '  .         . 

No.  351.  Coi/CHEsTER  tn  £(lex,  and  Milton  and 
Queenborough  in  Kent,  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
fine  oyfters.  Montanus,  a  famous  Roman  epicure,,  is 
commemorated  by  Juvenal,  a  celebrated  Latirt  author, 
for  fo  exquifite  a  tafte,  that  he  ktiewthe  oyfters  of  Rutu- 
pian  bay  at  the  firft  tallef.  Thi^  bay  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  is  at  prefent,  in  confequence 
of  the  receding  of  the  fea,  a  fertile  meadow,  affording 
the  moft  luxuriant  pdfturefof  cattle.  If  a  barrel  of  oyfters 
.tyere  purchafedfor  the  fourth  p:art  of  a  guineai   and  fold 

*  Pindar,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  amontr  his  bpU  metaphors  defcrrbeg 
Etna  as  *■■  the  nttr*e  of  fnow  throuip:h  the  entire  year.Y'^^ and  Theo- 
critus, another  Greek  poet,  in  one  of  his  Idylls,  fpeaks<>f  *'  Graftal 
fprines.  more  cool  ihan  Etna's  fnow".  See  Exer.  on  the  Globes 
art.  Pindar  ;  and  Chron.  and  Biog.   Exer    an  Theocritus.* 

+    Juvenal  and  PHny  aflure  us,  that  Sandwich  oyfters  wcfc  conveyed 
Rome.  .        •  • 

for 
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Tor  the  third  of  a  guinea,  what  would  be  gained  by  the 
fale  of  as  many  barrels  as  there  are  planets  in  the  folar 
fyilem,  including  Ceres, -Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vefta. 

No.  352.  Salt  is  either  procured  frpm  rocks  iVi  the 
earth,  from  fait  fprings,  or  from  fca  water.  The  famous 
falt-mines  of  Wielirlka,  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  have 
been  worked  fix  hundred  year?,  and  yet  prefent  no 
appcrfrance  of  being  exhaufted.  Eiperie,  in  Hungary, 
has  alfo  a  noted  falt-mine.  Lymington,  in  Hampmire, 
though  its  manufacture  is  greatly  on  the  decline,  ftill 
makes  various.kinds  of  excellent  lalt,  both  medical  and 
culinary  ;  there.is  nn  admirable  fatt-fprlng  at  Droitwich, 
near  Worcefter,  and  Chelhire  abounds  in  faline  w^aters. 
The  clear  annual  revenue  accruing  to  Government  from 
the  duty  on  fait  that  is  made  in  this  lafl  county,  was 
"ftated  at  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  before  the  late 
advance  took  place.  Divide  this  fum  into  quarterly, 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  portions. 

No.  353.  Ai»icitjs,  a  noted  Roman  glutton,  is  faid 
to  have  (pent  in  his  kitchen  the  fum  of  eight  hundred 
and  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety^-one* pounds, 
thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence  ;  and  having  only  four- 
fcore  thoufand  pounds  IcFt,  he  poifoned  himfelf  left  he 
Ihould  be  ftarved ;  add  thefe  two  fums  together,  and  divide 
the  amount  intp  as  many  parts  as  there- are  farthings  ii;i  a 
guinea.      -  -      . 

No.  .^.54.  Si  Ik  is  the  prod  udion  of  a  little  infecS 
-called  a  fitk-worm.  Multitudes  of  thefe  arp  bred  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Perfia,  &c.  &c.  Whatisthe^alueof  afilk  gown, 
contahiing  nine  yards^  at  the  third  part  of  a  .guinea  a 
5'ard^  trimming,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  fterhng,  and 
making,  the  fourth  part  of  a  guinea  ? 

^^'  355*  QoEEN 'Eli z ABET fT,  who  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  died  at  Richmond  in  the  year  iho,^  ;  how 
long  has  her,  Majefty  been  dead  this  prefent  year,  one 
thoufand  eight  huijdred.  and  ten  ?  - 

No.  356,     The  BIRTH-PL  AC!  or  rcfidence  of  genius 

is  always  interefting  ;   and  cold  and  callous  muft  be  the 

mind  which  can  contempl^^te  either  of  them  without  emo- 

tloa.      What  numbers  flock  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 

-vic^  the  fpoi  and  trace  the  ftcps  which  Shakfpcarc  trod. 

Fopc's  villa  at  Twickenham  is  the  delight  of  every  perfou 

0^ 
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of  taftc;  and%Stoke-?ogeis,  the  cetreat  of  Grar,  wIkhs 
iie  wrote  his  admirable  Church- Yard  Eltgy,  will  attiaA 
{)erinanent  notice.     1  he  village  cf   Hackney  was  long 

.  the  favourite  rcfidencc  of  that  elegant  writer,  acute  critic, 
and  profound  Ycholar,  Gilbert  Wakefieldy  where  he  died 
in  i8oty  and  was  interred  at  Richmond,  iti  Surrey. 
Suppofe  the  didancc  between  Hackney  and  Ricbmood  to 
be  fourteen  miles,  1)6 w  many  fleps^  of  two  feet  aftd  three 
quarters  each,  mull  .a  perfon  take  to  walk  frdkn  the  former 
to  the  latter  place  ? 

No*  357*  HoT-Housia  in  gardens  are  conftrufled 
«ither  to  rear  or  pref«rve  tender,  plants,  wliich  are  indige- 
nous  to  foieign  countries.     By  this  means  the  pine-apple, 

.  (from  the  fr^fils)  coffibe-lhrub,  cinnamon- tree,  ^nd  num. 

.  herlefa  delicate  exotics,  are*  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfedion  at  Xew  and  many  other  places  in  England*  Sub- 
txaiflthe  value  o^as  xnany  pine-apples,  at  three  half  crowns 
each,  as  there  are  counties  in  tne  Soathera  province  of 
Ireland,,  from  as  many  guineas  as  the  amiabk  Edward  VI. 
xeigned  years. 

No.  358.  The  Houie  of  Commons^  in  1 802,  voted 
«  remuneration  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  Dr.  J-bnnbr, 

-  of  Berkeley,,  in  Gloucefterfhire^iorhisinvaluabledifcovery 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation  i  which,  by  faving  miliioiis  of 
vjd^ims  from  an  untimely  gravCj^  will  pro^e  an  inefti^abk 

/1»lefling  to  the  whole  human  rate* 

Ho  well  deferv«*  hli  cduntry^t  meed 
By  whom  the  peerlert  bl effing  came  ; 

And  thoufanda,  from  de^u6iion  freed, 
$bali  rapiur*d'  fpe^  of  Ja M  N  E i.'^. name. 

Nath.  BLOOMrisi.ji. 

pivide  the  ^bove  f\ijjxmto  as  many  portions  as  there  arc 
jEarchlngs  in  ji  ^ny,  a  (hilling,  half  crown,  a  Crown^ 
a  feve9'(hillix\g  piec^»  and  a  half  a  jpsineHf  addejl  li^ther* 

No.  359*  Saffron  is  of  a. deep  orange  colour,  and 
a  very  ftrope  aromatic  .odour  ;.  it  is  uied  in  medipine  as  a 
cordial,  and  was  formerly  mucH  fifteemed  in  cookery. 
It  gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  ciyc*.    That  produced  in 

*    It  was  lirft  brought  into  Eogland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
v^liird,  prohably  frtE>m  Arabta«  as  the  word  is  Arabic.    It  ^  been 
.   culuVattd  in  CaiolifM  fiof^  tl^e  yeaf  }  75!.  1 

EnglanA 
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Engkuid  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft  ;  it  is  chiefly  cal. 
tlvated  in  Eiiex,  between  Cambridge  and  SaiFrdn  Walden, 
and  is  gathered  in  Sepicmber.  Find  the  value  of  as  many ' 
ounces  of  fafFron,  at  fourteen  pence  three  farthings  an 
ounce,  as  there  are  counties  in  txie  northern  province  of 
Ireland. 

No.  360*  CoRHBGGiOy  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a 
town  near  Modena,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  a  mod 
extraordinary  painter.  He  f[)cnt  the  grealeft  part  of  his 
Kfe  at  Parma,  ^nd  died  much  lamented  in  1534*  at  the 
premature  age  of  40.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was4i  little 
lingular.  Going  to  receive  fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  that 
he  had  done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  fort  of  copper  money. 
This  was  a  great  weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to 
carry  it  in  the  raidft  of  fummer.  He  was  overheated  and 
fatigued  ;  in  which  condition  indifcrectly  drinking  cold 
water,  he  brought  on  a  pleorify,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  His  La  Nme,  the  Ni^ht,  in  the  Drefden  gallery, 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  fincft  pi(5lures  in  the  world.  Valuing 
the  crowns  at  four  (hillings  and  nine-pence  farthing  each, 
what  is  their  amount  ? 

No.  361.  An  UNIVERSITY  is  a  fchool  where  the 
arts  and  fcicnces  are  taught ;  or  a  corporation  inftitu'ted 
for  the  privilege  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
the  Engliih  Univcriities.  That  celebrated  phyfician.  Dr. 
Radcli^,  bequeathed  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  pounds 
to  found  a  newlibraxy  at  Oxford,  now  called  the  Radclivian 
library,  which' was  opened  in  1749,  having  been  fourteen 
years  in  building.  Multiply  that  fum  by  the  number  of 
counties  in  the  Eaftem  province  of  Irelai^d,  and  bring  the 
total  into  farthines. 

No.  362.  A l)ottle  of  glafs  was  made  at  Leith,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1 747,  that  held  two  hogfliieads  : 
Supp^fij^g  ^hefe  to  have  been  wine  hogiheads,  what  would 
]iave  been  their  value  at  half  a  dollar  per  pint  ? 

No.  3  ^S*  An  OB s  B Rv  A  T  OR  Y  is  a  place  where  aftrono- 
Hilcal  obfervations  are  made.  The  Royal  Obfervatory 
in  Greenwich-Park  was  begun  by  order  of  Charles  II. 
in  1 67 ^»  '^^^  aftronomical  inftniments  in  the  obfervatory 
at  Oxford  coft  eleven  hundred  pounds,  cxclufive  of  a 
tcQi^€6xig  telefcopc  prcfentcdby.thc  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

I  which 
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which  coft  a  thoufand  pounds.  Add  thcfc  two  fumft 
together,  multiply  the  total  by  the  number  of  counties 
in  the  Weftern  province  of  Ireland,  and  bring  the  fum 
thus  inl^reafedj  into  dollars  of  the  prefent  currency 
(1810).  r  ,    ,       / 

No.  364.  Asylum  for  th«  BliJjd. — Of  allcha-* 
ritable  inftitutions*,  one  that"  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  BLIND,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  laudable.  It  relieves 
human  beings,  whofe  condition  is,  without  fuch  relief,  at 
once  the  moft  helpLefs  and  the  moft  difconfolate.  Thefe 
unfortunate  objects  may  apply  to  themfelves  the  pathetic 
lament  of  Milton : 

With  the  year 
Seafonc  return ;  hut  not  to  us  returns 
Day,  or  the  Tvrect  approach  of  cv*n  or  mom. 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  rofc. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  inftead,  and  ever-duriag  dark 
Surrounds  us ;  from  the  cheerfli)  ways  of  men 
Cut  off;  and,  for  the  Book  of  Knowledge  fair, 
*  Prefented  with  a univerfal  blank!— 

The  indigent  hlind^  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  an 
inftitution,  become  ^  almoft  as  if  they  received  their 
fi^ht.  Anew  day.fpringof  cheerfulnefs  is  let  in  upon  their 
minds  ;  and  they  arc  taught  to  pradife  arts  by  which, 
with  honeft  indnftry,  they  may,  in  independence  and 
honour,  earn  fubfiftence  for  themfelves. 

Here  (fays  Mr.  Warner,  fi>eaking  of  the  Briftol  efta- 
blilhment,  which  was  formed  in  1793)  .they  are  taught  ta 
earn  their  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands ;  and 
by  thefe  means  relieved  from  that  moft  diftreffing  of  all 
convictions,  the  convidion  of  being  a  burthen  on  Tociety. 
Their  employments  are  of  fevecal  forts  j  that  of  the  male^ 
is  chiefly  baiet-making ;  of  the  females,  fpinning,  and 
making  laces  for  women's  ftays/  No  fight  can  be  more 
interefting  or  afiediing  than  this^  little  (emtnary,  its  fcholars 
bufied  in  their  refpective  avocations.  All  is  cheerfulnefs^ 
animation,  and  indnftry ;  efcaped  from  that  melancholy 

•    Sec  EAglUh  Charity,  Index. 

meataL 
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mental  vacuity,  that  neceflary  ina^on  which  the  privation 
of  light  induces,  thefe  unfortunate  obje^  feel  a  felicity 
in  employment,  not  to  beconceived  by  thofe  who  are  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  vifion.  The  eagemefs  with  which  they 
receive  inftru^ion^  and  the  inflexible  patience  and  perfe^ 
verance  they  difplay  in  endeavouring  to  profit  by  it, 
Wrongly  mark  thofe  natural  principles  ingrafted  in  man, 
the  love  of  adlion,  and  the  defire  of  independence.  Thofcr 
who  proted)b  and  mafiage  fuch  eftablKhf&ents  might  (if 
charity  were  difpofed  to  •«  vaaint  itfclf,  or  to  be  puflTed 
up'T  proclaini  in  the  worda  of  the  patriarch  of  Uz*, 
*•  We  are  eyes  to  the  Wind." 


Lonely  blindnefs  here  can  meet 
Kindred  woes,  and  coDverfe  fweet ; 
Torpid  once,  can  learn  to  fini]p 
Proudly  o*er  its  ufeful  toil. 

He,  who  deiEoed  for  man  to  die, 
Op'd  on  day  we  daftticn*d  eye ; 
Humbly  copy— thou  canft  feel-^ 
.    KHvt  thtne  a/mi— thou  canft  not  heaU 

W.  Smyth. 

The  receipts  for  work  done  in  1802  at  the  Brifiot 
Ajylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind^  Amounted  to  /438   iqj« 

^  The  Rev.  W.  Hetherington,  an  Engliih  divine  who 
died  in  1778,  left  ^20,000  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
Tclief  of  fifty  blind  perfons  with  j^  10  a  year. 

Add  the  bequeft  and  the  fum  earned  in  the  Briftol 
Afylum  together,  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of 
<!ays  which  our  Saviour  was  tempted  in  the  wildernefs. 

N*  B.  There  is  an  Afylum  for  the  indigent  blind 
«ftablifhed  at  Liverpd(^  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vauxhall  near  Londcliii: 

*  Some  of  the  ntoft  celebrated  geocfaphert  are  at  variance  oeocem- 
ing  the  fituation  of  Job't  country,  the  Land  of  \H ;  Th,  Wells  fuppoTes 
that  it  denoted  the  envirooi  of  Damafcua,  eomprehendingaconfidenble 
part  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Set  Ckron.  and  Biog.  Excr.  4tb  edit.  art. 
Job. 

f    Seethe  Monthly  Mag.  for  July  1804. 
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RE  D  U   C   T  I   O  N 

IS  the  method  of  bringing  nombers  from  one  name  or 
denomination  to  another,  fo  as  ftill  to  retain  the  fame 
value ;  and  is  performed  by  Maltipiicatioa  and  Divifion : 
by  the  former,  great  names  are  brought  into^  lefs ;  and  by 
the  latter^  lefi  are  brought  into  greater.  ' 

EXAMPLES. 

V 

No.  365:  Bishop  Gibson.— A  generous  adtion  of 
this  di£nguilhed  dignitary  deferves  to  be  recorded. 
]3r.  Crow,  his  chaplain,  bequeathed  him  X^>5^o  t  but 
the  bifhop,  underftanding  that  the  doAor  had  left  foroe 
poor  lelationay  nobly  reugned  the  whole  legacy  in  their 
iavour.  lEdmund  Gibfon,  bilhop  of  London,  was  bora 
at  Knipej,  inWeftmoreland,  in  1669,  ^nd  died  September 
6,  1748.  p 

How  many  farthings  did  the  legacy  contain  ?     An/, 

2#400jOOO. 

Na.^  ^6.  Farthing.-- — Farthing  is  the  fmalleft 
Eneliih  coin  ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny  or  integer^  on 
ivhich  account  it  was  anciently  called /0«rf^Mr/.  Farthing 
of  gold^  was  a  coin  ufed  in  ancient  times,  containing  in 
value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2oi.  filver,  and  in 
waght  (he  iixth  part  of  an  ounce  in  gold.  Farthings 
were  coined  in  filver  by  Henry  VIIL  152a  ;  i^  copper 
by  Charles  U.  It  has  been  aflerted^  that  only  three 
farthings  were  coined  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  hence 
cnrioos  colledlors  of  coins  have«  it  is  faid,  given  a 
confiderable  fam  for  one  of  them. 

Farthing,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  fmall  piece  of 
brafs  money*  In  our  Englifh  verfion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
nent  both  affarhu  and  qmdrans  are  rendered  farthii^ 
but  they  were  not  fimilar ;  for  the  former  was  the  tenth 
part  ot  a  Roman  denarius ,  or  about  three  farthingt  of- 
oar  money.  Matt.  x.  29.  and  the  latter  was  e^oal 
to  mm  mites,  u  i*  aboitf  a  fifth  part  of  our  farthings 
Maikm  42. 

'«  Date 
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"Date  obolum*  Belifario,"— *«  Q'wt  z  fartbittg  to 
BeliTarins/'  is  a  phrafe  fomctimes  applied  to  fallen 
grearnefs  ;  this  brave  and  vidorious  general  not  only 
having  been  reduced  to  beg  in  his  old  age,  but,  according 
to  fome  authors^  deprived  of  fight  by  the  command  of 
hii  ungratjefol  ma(ler»  the  £mpeior  Juftiniam 

In  beggnt^'s  meancft  abje£l  flate, 

See  Belifarius  blindt  and  great ; 

Greater  tlian  when,  the  baitle  won. 

High  on  the  fpleodid  car  ofvi^lory  he  ihonej^* 

King  or  Prussia. 

In  petty  dealing*,  farthings  were  formerly  extremely 
ufefulj  being  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  of  a  number 
of  articles ;  but,  in  the  vefy  extraordinary  depreciatioa 
of  money  that  has  lately  taken  place,  they  have  ?Imoft 
totally  loft  their  eftimution  at  a  fpecies  of  coin  in  this 
country. 

^The  cotton.wool  ufed  in  the  Englilh  manufa^ures 
in  1787,  was  valued  at  7,^00,000,000  farthings. 
How  many  pounds  llerling  are  in  that  number  ?  Anfm 
j(;  7/500,000. 

*  The  obolus  was  -an  ancient  iilver  money  of  Athens,  actually 
worth  fomewhat  ihprethan  a  penny  farthing  Iterling  ;  but  in  the 
above  popular  phrafe  it  is  conu^only  tranflated  by  the  word  farthing 
or  halfpenny. 

-f  Many  eminent  chara^^ers  have  fuftained  the  lofs  of  their  vifual 
fenfe  ;  of  this  number  were  Homer,  Oflian,  Zlfca,  Cower,  Milton, 
Saunderfon,  Blacklock,  Sir  John  Fielding,  Stanley,  Strong)  a  king 
•f  Bohemia  who  .was  fiain  at  the  battle  of  CrefTy,  Euthycus  who 
was  killed  with  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  and  Robert,  Duke 
oi  t4ormandy»  whofe  eyes  were  extinguilhed  by  the  cruelty  of  hit 
unnatural  brother,  Henry  I.  He  was  a  captive  ia  Cardi^  caftlc 
28  years. 

X  Belifarius  once  entered  Conftantinpple  in  triumph  ;  and  on 
liccounft  of  his  great  exploits,  he  was  long  regarded  as  the  IWiowr  of 
the  empire.  Medals  «re  yet  eitant  bearing  this  infcription,  Beli/a^ 
fius  gloria  Romandrum,*-Th  at  he  was  deprived  of  his  e jFes,  and  reduced 
by  enry  to  beg  his  bread,  is  a  fidtion  of  later  times,  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  at  a  ftrange  example  of  the  viciflitudet  of 
fortune. 

Gibbon,  v.  iy.  p.  319* 

I  3  No,  36;. 
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No.  367*  Handel's  Commemoration.— Handel's 
iirii:  commemoration  at  Weftminfter-Abbcjr,  in  1784%  » 
faid  to  have  yielded  ^12^7  4 6.  How  many  crowns,  half 
crowns,  pence,  and  farthings,  are  in  that  fuoi  ?  ji»/, 
50,984  crowns ;  101,968  half  crowns ;  3,059,040  pence  ; 
1 2,236,1 60  farthings. 

No.  368.  Countess  of  Hunting  don.— This 
benevolent  ladv  is  faid  to  hav^  expended  in  the  coarfe  of 
her  life  in  public  and  private  a&  of  charity  ^^  100,000% 
ilerling'l'.  Add  ^99  igs.  1 1</.  |.  to  the  above  furiiy 
and  bring  the  whole  into  farthings.  Jfr/,  96>095,999 
farthings. 

No.  369.  Ths  Splsndid  SuiLLiNC-^This  is  the 
title  of  one  of  the  fineft  burlefcjue  poems  in  our  laneuage. 
It  abounds  in  exquiiite  {lrok«s  of  hutpour  and  raillery^ 
and  has  beiides,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  remarks,  the  uncommon 
merit  of  an  original.  By  contrafting  the  happinefs  of  fl 
fall  and  empty  purfe  it  may,  moreover,  contam  a  moral 
of  fome  importance  to  youth.  They  may  hence  learn 
( to  ufe  the  phrafeology  of  the  facetious  dean  of  St.  Patrick'isf 
to  look  upon  a /hilling  as  ajerious  thing  ;  fince,  as  one  of  oiUP 
bardts  fings, 

Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  firife, 
Infilkcn  or  in  leathern  purfe  retains 
A  fplendid  ihilling  !  he,  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oyfters  cry'd,   nor  fighs  for  cheerful  ale. 

Philipk. 

Suppofe  a  perfon  to  have  in  a  purfe  the  fum  mentioned 
in  this  queftion,  a  guinea,  three  crown  pieces,  feven  half 
crowns,  four  iixpcnces,  and  three  filver  threepences  ; 
how  many  farthings  would  he  have  in  all  ?  Anf.  2748 
farthings. 

No.  370.  A  Guinea. — Our  gold  coin  called  a 
guinea,  whofe  value  is  21  (hilli;igs,  received  that  deno^ 

> 
•     Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit.  May  26,  1784. 

f    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Hxer.  4th  edit. 

minatian^ 
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mination,    becaufe   the   gold,     of  which  the   firft   was 
ftruck,  had  been  brought  from  a  part  of  Africa  fo  named. 
It  formerly  bore  the  impreflion  of  an  elephant  on  the    - 
fame  account* 

**  O  f  thou,  who  ruled  ev.'ry  head, 

<*  That  plods  by  day,  or  fchexnes  in  bed, 

•*  Thou  Guinea!  ftamp  of  Britain's  love  1 

**  Thou  GeoTgium  Stdus^  froin<>above  ! 

<*  How  thou  canft  cheer  the  poor  man's  heart  I 

'*  Thou  then  do'ft  a6l  thy  nobleil  part. 

<*  But  when  thou  tak^ft  a  vicious  freak,   .. 

**  To  bribe  tW  knave,  corrupt  the  weak, 

**  Or  liv'ft  the  heartleCs  mifer's  joy, 

'*  Thou  then  art  worfe  than  bale  alloy." 

Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe^  a  merchant  of  London,  gave  and 
procured  Charles  the  Firft  in  his  exigencies  j(^iOo,ooo; 
and,   when  he  was  driven  from  the  exchange^    raifeda  , 
regiment  and  commanded  it*. 

Siibtradt  a  guinea  from  the  fum  above-mentioned,   and  . 
bring  the  remainder  into  farthings..     Jfi/l    95»99B>992 
farthings. 

No.  371.  Pope's  Homer. — Of  the  fiegc  of  Troy, 
which  fumilhed  the  fubjedl  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyffey, 
written  by  Homer,  fome  account  has  been  given  in  quef- 
tion  the  eleventh,  to  which  our  young  readers  are  requefted 
to  recur. 

A  tranilation  of  the  Iliad,  .with  itotes,  was  begun  b*y 
Mr.  Pope  in  1712;  and  by  his  owji  diligence,  with  fuch 
help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could  procure  him,  he  finally 
completed  the  verfion  in  1720.  A  work  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  ftyles  a  poetical  wonder  :  a  performance  which 
no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal ;  the  noblcft  verfion 
of  poetry  that  the  world  has  ever  feen.  Pope,  continues 
'  the  dodor,  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much  diligence 
and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treafure  of  poetical 
elegancies  to  pofterity  ;  for  fince  its  appearapce  no  writer, 
however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  melody. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Iliad,  Pop«  uudertook, . 

♦     Dr..  JohnfoH'i  Life  of  Waller.  '  ' 

1 4  with      
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with  the  affiftance  of  Fcnton  and  Broome,  to  tranflate  t!ic 
Cdyffey,  which  was  accomplilhed  in  1725  ;  and  defervcs, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  fame  general  praife  as  the 
trjinfktion  of  the  Iliad, 

Pope  received  for  the  Iliad,  incloding  fubfcrlptions  and. 
the  fale  of  the  copy-right,  the  fum  of  ^^5320  4/. 

With  part  of  this  money  he  purchafed  a  houfe  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  rcfidcnce. after  ward*  j^ocured 
fo  much  celebrity.  Pope  died  in  1744,  and  was  buried 
at  Twiclccnham*. 

How  many  farihings  are  contained  in  the  fum  above 
mentioned?     Anf,  5,107,392  farthings. 

No.  372.  The^fatvil  Effects  of  Profli- 
gacy.— It  has  been  obferved  in  all  ages,  fay^  Dr.. 
Johnfon,  that  the  advantages  of  *narure  or  of  fortune 
have  contributCii  ve^y  little  to  the  promotion  of  happinefs ; 
and  that  thofe  whom  the  fpleodour  of  their  r^nk,  or  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  have  placed  upon  the  fummits 
of  human  life,  have  not  often  given  any  juft  occafion 
to  envy  in  thofe  who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower 
Ration.  A  remark  eminently  illuftrated  in  the  fubfequeot 
fclaiion. 

George  VilHcrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  fon  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  who  was  aflaffinated  by  Feltont, 
was  a  diitinguifhed  Ratefman;  poet,  and  dramatic  writer. 
He  is,  however,  yet  more  famous  for  his  vices  and  roif- 
fortunes.  His  morals  "being  very  licentious,  though  he 
fometimes  performed .  generous  ad^ions,  he  lived  vitioufly 
and  extravagantly,  fquanden?d  away  al mod  the  whole  of 
his  edate,  and  died  in  obfcurhy.  This  happened  at  an 
inn  at  Kirby-lVloorfide,  in  Yorklhire,  in  the  year  1687  ; 
*  an  event  affedlingly  defcribed,  though  with  fome  exagge- 
ration, by  Pope,  in  the  fubjoined  lines  : 

In  the  vrorft  inn's  word  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plafier,  and  the  walls  of  dang. 
On  once  a  flock-bed|i  but  repaired  with  ftraw, 
With  tapc-ty'd  xurtains  never  meant  to  draw, 

*     See  Chron.  and  Bio|.  Excr.  4th  dlit. 

+    fee  Chfon,  «nd  Bioj.  £ier.  ^tK  edit.  Augtift  23,  and  Novem. 
bet  iQy  46?8t 

The 
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The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  firove  with  dirty  red,  . 
Great'ViLLiERS  lies. — Alas)  how  chan^d  from  him 
That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim! 
There,  vi£U)r  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
i^ndfamc}  thii  Lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends*. 

This  nobleman^s  pofleflions  yielded  him  annaally 
48,000,000  farthings  ;  what  was  his  yearly  income  in 
pounds  fterling  ?    Anf^  £*^o,00O* 

No.  37^*  Impbrial  Gluttov.  GJattony,  &ys 
HoIidajT,  IS  a  vice  in  a  great  fortune ;  a  cnrfd  in  a  fimil 
one. 

Wcllobfcivo 
The  rule  of  nor  too  mach,  by  temperance  taught, 
.In  what  thou  eat'ft  and  drink'ft ;  feeking  from  thence 
Due  nourifliinenty  no  gluttonous  delight* 

MiLTOM. 

Vitellius»  a  Roman  eroperor«  being  raifed  to  the  throne 
by  his  vioes,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  Kinds  of  luxury  and 
profttfenefs  ;  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite  Yice ;  fo  that 
he  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomirine  in  order  to  be 
able  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  food  was  always 
of  the  moft  rare  and  exqutfite  nature.  The  defarts  of 
Libyaf,  the  ihdres  of  Spa^l«  and  the  waters  of  the 
Carpathian  fea:(>  were  dihgently  fearched  to  fupply  the 
table  of  this  gormandizing  emperor }  infomuch  that»  at 
Jofephus  aflerts,  i£  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  He  ate  four  times  a  day ;  and  Suetonius  fay»» 
niat  every  meal  coft  10,000  crowns  :  and  fo  extravagant 
was  this  imperial  monfter  in  every  thing,  that  feven  milhont 
were  fpent  in  maintaining  him  only  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  The  people,  at  length,  wearied  with  bis  vices  and 
enormities,  tore  the  brutal  tyrant  from  an  obfcureretreat> 

*    iSee  Chrai.  and  Bieg.  Excr.  4th  edit.  \ 

f    See  £zer.  on  the  Glo^,  4th  edit. 

X    Pttt«ftlKMeditenraaeaa  between  Rhodes  and  Crettb 

1 5  where 
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#here  he  had  concealedhimfclf^from  their  jaft  refentmeat, 
dragged  him  naked  through  the  flreets,  put  htm  to  death, 
and  threw  his  matilated  body,  with  all  {K^ffible  ignonuDy, 
into  the  river  Tyber*.  Sach«  fays  the  hiftorian,  wa«  the 
merited  end  of  this  monfter,  altera  (hort  reign  of  8  months 
and  5  days  ;  fo  that  Plutarch  compares  him^  and  his  two 
predeoeiforsf^  to  the  kings  in  tragedies^  who  juft  appear 
upoi^  the  ftage«  and  then  are  deftroyed« 

How  many  crowns,    half  crow^ns,    fixpenoes,    pence^ 
and  farthings,    are  in  the  enormous  fum  expended  for 
Vi^l]iu^'&/our  months  fupport }    Am/,  28 jCoa^QOO  crowns  f 
54>ppo,ooo   half  crowns   ;    280^000*000   fixpences   ; 
i,680j000|000  pence  ;  and  6,7204000,000  farthings. 

No.  37^«  RoYAL-ExcRANGE««— This  magnificent 
ftrudlure»  the  model  of  which  was  taken  from  the  Exchange 
at  Antwerp^  was  firft  ere^ed  in  1567,  for  the  reception  of 
merchants,  at  the  fole  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Greiham, 
an'emitient  merchant  and  a  native  of  London.  This 
illuftrious  and  benevolent  charaAer,  in  confequence  of  his 
tranfa^ng  th6  mercantile  bufinefs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
ftppofed'to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  **  Royal 
Merchant.*'  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  leamitig,  and 
the  iy}eral  arts  j:,  and  eminent  for  the  number  and  extent 

*    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,'  art.  Lupus.     • 
f .   .Otho  and  Galba. 

'X  Sir  Thomas  Grcfliam,  who  died  in  15791  waf  a  very  fplendid 
iknefa&or  to  the  city  of  London.  Befides  the  Royal- Exchange,  he 
!ef{?hffs  magnificent  re^dence,  near  Bifliopfgate-Streeti  as  a  college 
^r  the^beoefiv  of  the  citizens  of  London.  He  thoog^t  that  as  the 
inHa1)it(Mii.t8  of  that  city  poffelTed  much  money*  »t  would  alfo  be  advan* 
lageous  that  fome  knowledge  and  learning  (hould  be  diffufed  amottg 
them.  He  bequeathed  annuities  for  public  ledluresnn  divinity,  law, 
phyiic,  agronomy,  geometry,  muiic,  and  rhetoric;  hit  houfe  was 
anointed  for  the'reldence  of  the  lecturers,  and  there  the  ledures 
vqere'lQ^e  read.  But  Oris  ham-Co  llxcb  has  fitice  been  tumcil 
into. the  srefent  Exciaa-OFVica  in  Broad-Street ;  a  change  which 
Jko  friend  to  learning,  or  to  liberty,  can  refle£^  on  but  with  the  utmoft 
indignation.  No  man  can  fuppofe,  thjit  the  intentions  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Greiham  have  been  anfwered  i  and  if  the  change  of  times  had  rendered 
fome  alteration  of  his  regulations  now  proper,  his  noble  defigns  .for 
the  promotion  of  fcience  and  learning,  in  the  metropolis  of  England, 
ought  TMittv  have  been  (6  complf  t«ly  ACgk^cd  at  tlity  hiK99  been  by 
the  prefent  arrangements* 
t.':\:  of 
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of  his  charitable  donations.  The  queen  viflted  the 
Exchange  in  January  1571,  and  by  the* found  of  trumpets 
her  herald  named  it  the  Royal-Exchange*,  This  grand  , 
fabric  being  deftroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  Charles 
II.  rode  in  (late  into'the  city  in  1667,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
ftone  of  the  pr^fent  building  of  the  fame  n«me+,  which 
was  completed  in  about  three  -years,  at  the  expence  of 
76,190  guineas,  10  (billings ;  how  many  pounds  (Icrling 
did  it  coft  ?     An/,  ^80,000. 

No.  375.    Ah  English  Patriot.— A  patriot  is  one 
whoft;  ruling  paffioA  is  the  love  of  his  country. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  an  eminent  example  of 
genuine  Engliih  patriotifin.  Being  chofen  to  reprefent 
his  native  town,  Kingfton  upon  Hull:(,  in  parliament,  a 
little  before,  and  again  after,  the  Reltoratton,  he  nobly 
fupported  the  religious  and  civil  i;b^ftie»  of  his  country, 
by  his  writings  and  his  ^parliamentary  intereft/  againfl 
the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  cburt  on  both.  Thp 
tendency  of  the  ruling  powers  to  Popery,  appearing  to  be 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  time-ferving  bilhops,  ^nd. 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England^  thele  he  moil.. 
defervedly  lathed  in  fatirical  writings  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  to  ^eck  the  progrefs  of  the  meafnres  taken  by 
government  to  introduce  it  again,  he  publiQied  an  account 
of  die  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  Englaod, 
from  1675  10,1677.  This  famous  traft  gave  great  ofience 
to  the  miniftry*;  but  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
had  a  (eniible  efiedl  in  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  took 
great  delight  in  MarveU's  converfation ;  and  much  pains 
were  niken  to  bring  him  to  take  the  £de  of  adminiftration, 
but  in  vain ;  his  pat  riot  ifm  being  proof  agalnll  all  the 
enfnaring  o&rs  of  court  honours,  and  court  emoluments. 

Nought  could  his  firmnefs  (hake,  nothing  feduce 
His  zeal,  (till  a£live  for  the  common  weal 
Nor  ftormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools, 

*    Hame,  vol.  v.  p.  483.   'Raptn^  v<d.  vii,  p»  374. 

f    Rapin,  vol.  xu  p.  314. 

-  );.  Sm  Clu9a>  aad  Bi«|<  Ezer.    See  alfo  the  art.  ManeU< , 

16     .  Foal 
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Foul  miniften,  dark-working  by  the  force 
Of  fecret-ftpping  gold.     All  their  vile  arts» 
Their  fhamehil  honours,  their  perfidious  giftl. 
He  greatly  fcorned, 

Thomson. 

The  following,  is  one  of-  the  various  inftances  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  illuftrious  patriot's  incorxuptible  inteerity. 
When  the  lord-treafurer  Dauby  was  fent  by  Charles  II.  to 
o&t  him  a  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  as  an  unconditional 
prefent  from  the  king,  and  only  a  tribute  to  his  great 
merit,  he  fpurned  the  iniidious  offer :  though,  a&.foon  as 
that  nobleman  had  withdrawn,  Marvell  was  obliged,  from 
the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances^  to  borrow  a  guinea 
from  a  friend. 

The  honefl  man. 
Simple  of  heart,  prefers  inglorious  want 
To  ill  got  wealth.  Philips. 

Subtra^  the  loan  from  the  intended  court  bribe,  and 
bring  the  remainder  into  /arthings.  J»/»  958^992  far« 
things^ 

No.  376.  An  American.  Patriot. — Times  of 
civil  war  and  commo^on^  as  they  fometimes  give  rife  to 
the  moft  (hocking  vices,  produce  ukewife,  upon  particular 
pccafions,  the  moft  exalted  virtues,  tbe  pureft  patriotifm, 
the  greateft  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  moft  fteady  and 
incorruptible  principles ;  of  which  the  following  nobk  and 
high-fpirited  anfwer  is  a  memorable  inftance.  When  the 
Bntifh  commiflioners  were  in  America,  endeavouring  to 
promote  a^re-union  of  the  two  countries,  Mrs.  Fergufon, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Governor  Johnftone,  one  of  the 
commiffioners,  infonned  General  Rebd,  at  Philadelphia, 
that  he  might  have  te»  thoufand  founds^  and  any  ofice  in 
the  colonies  in  the  king's  gift,  if  he  would  engage  nis  in- 
tereft  t^  forward  the  bufinefs  of  their  miffion.  /  am  not 
njoorth  purchaJtHg^  replied  the  patriot ;  hui^futb  as  I  am^ 
the  King  of  Great-Britain  it  not  rich  enough  to  do  it*^ 

*    Dr.  Gordoa'sHift.  Amer.  War,  vol,  ill. -p.  xysi  oivDodflcy't 
Annual  Rcgiftcr  for  1799}  f^  tii 

It 
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It  was  the  (hameful  boaft  of  an  eminent  ftatefman*. 
that  every  man  had  bis  price  ;  but  here  is  a  man  who,  like 
our  immortal  Marvbll^  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
above  all  price ; 

/■ 
In  whom  conuptioa  could  not  lodge  one  charm. 

TaoMSON* 

Gald,  filvcY,  ivory,  vafcs,  fculpturM  high, 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Tyrian  dye, 
There  are  who  have  not— and  thank  heaven  thcieare 
WhOy  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care« 

Pope. 

How  many  farthings  and  goiueas  are  in  the  fam  above 
mentioned.     Anf^  9»6oo,oo.o  farthings  ;   91523  guineas^ 

1 7  (hillings. 

No.  377.  Two  Village-Hampdens. — I  will  dc- 
ferve,  'fays  that  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  Mr,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  the  applaufes  of  every  true  Briton,  and  honeft 
patriot^  by  recorduig  the  memorable  exertions  of  two 
individuals  in  private  life,  which  will  fan^fy  their  re* 
jnembrance  to  the  worfhippers  of  liberty  in  ages  yet 
unborn : 

Two  Village-Hampdens,  that  with  dauntlefs  breaft 
The  little  tyrants  of  their  fields  withfiood. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  in  Sufiblk ; 
wh<K  moreover,  it  is  aflerted  upon  unqucftionable  authortty,  uttered 
the  following  man-degrading  lentiflient,  which,  for  the  honour  of 
our  fpecies,  we  hope  applieschiefly  to  court- dependents.  **  So  great 
is  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  that  minifters,  who  only  could 
know  it,  were,  in  charity  to  mankind,  bound  to  keep  it  a  fecret." 
Agreeable  to  this  iS|  howevefi  in  ibme  meafHre^  the  language  of  Dr. 
YoMagt 

* 

Heav'n's  Sovereign  faves  all  beings,  but  himfelf, 
. '  That  hideous  fight  a  naked  liuman  heart. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  bom  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1674. 
He  was  prime  miniOer  to  George  I.  and  IX.  and  enjoyed  plenitude  of 
poWsc  from  1 785  to  17481  when  he  was  compelled  to  xVfign  his  places. 
He  died  k  1745.-  ^^' 
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The  firft  of  thefb  incomparable  heroes  is  Mr.  Tiii otut 
fiiNNBTT,  of  Hampton- Wick»  near  Richmond,  Surity; 
and  the  following  is  a  (hort  hiftory  of  his  achievement. 

The  foot  paflage  from  this  village,  through  Bufy-Fatk 
(a  royal  demefne),  to  Kingfion-ufon^Tbames^  had  been  for 
many  years  fluit  up  from  the  public^     This  honeft  £ng- 
lifhman,   ^*  umuuling*'  (it  was  his  favourite  expreffion) 
**  to  Ua<ve  the  nvorld  nvorfe  than,  he  found  it^**  confulted  a 
lawyer  upon  the  pra^cability  of  recovering  this  road, 
and  the  probable  expence  of  a  legsd  procefs.     ^*  I  have 
/even  hmdnd  pounds"  faid  this  admiraole  perfon,  *^  which 
I  (hould  be  willing  to  beftow  upon  this  attempt*     It  is 
all  I  have,    and  has  been  faved  through  a  long  courfe 
of  honeft  induftry."     The  lawyer  informed  him,  that  no 
fuch  fum  would  be  neceflary  to  produce  'this  efibd  :   and 
Timothy  determined  accordingly  to  proceed  with  vigour 
in  the  profecution  of  this  public  claim.      In  the  meati 
.  time>  Lord  Halifax,   ranger  of  'Bulhy-Park,  W4is  made 
acqqainted  with  his  intentions,  and  fent  for  him.     I  am, 
"^dds  Mr.'  Wakefield,  poiTeifed  of  an  excellent  engraving, 
which  reprefents  this  worthy,  of  an  inimitably  firm  and 
complacent  afped,  fitting  down  in  the  attitude  of  his 
converfation  with  his  lordfhip*.     **   And  who  arc  you, 
that  have  the  afliirance  to  meddle  in  this  afiair  ?"     *'  My 
name,    toy   Lord,    is  Timothj   Bennett ^   Shoe-Maier,    of 
Hampton-Wick.     I  remember,  an't  pleafe  your  lord(hip» 
to  have  feen,  when  I  was  a  young  man  fitting  at  my  work, 
the  people  cheerfully  pafs  by  my  mop  to  Kingftoo-Market  ; 
but 'now,  my  lord,  they  are  forced  to  go  round  about 
through  a  hot  fandy  load,  teady  to  faint  beneath  thdr 
burdens;  and  /  am  unnnilUng  to  leave  the  tvorid  ivot/e  tbeui 
1  found  it*     T]fi8,  my  lord, '  I  humbly  rcprefent,  is  the 
reafon  of  my  conduft."    **  Begone,  yoo  are  an  impectineut 
fellow,"   replied'  the   Lord.      However,    upon  mature 
reflexion,  his  lordfiup,  o^nvincefl  of  the  equity  of  the 
claim,  hotwithftanding  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  perfift» 
beginning  to  compute  the  ignominy^   of  defeat— Lord 
Halifax,  the  Nobleman,  nonfuited  by  Timothy 
Bemmitt,  the  Shoe-Maker.— -and  the  improbability  of 

«    The  mfcription  beneath  the  eog^ving  is,  Timothy  Benaetty  of 
Hampton- Wiek,  Middiefex,  Sh^^Makeri  sfcd?^* 

Aiccclir^ 
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fuccefiH— defiAed  fioin  his  oppofition,  and  opened  the  road ; 
which  is  enjoyed  witboot  moieftation  to  this  day* 

The  other  patriotic  hero  was  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  noUy  refifted  fome  meditated  rwjfah  eneroaeh- 
ments ;  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  maft,  however^ 
refer  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  p.  «50,  firft  edition* 

*'  Such  difinterefted  mftances  of  public  virtue,"  fub. 
joins  Mr.  Wakefield,  **  redeem- ^the  degenerate  age,  in 
which  we  live,  from  an  umverjal  imputation  of  fervility 
and  corruption." 

How  many  gmnea^  pence,  half-pence,  and  Jbrthings, 
are  in  the  venerable  Mr.  Timothy  Bennett's  fortune? 
Anf.  666 guineas,  14 (hillings;  i6B»poo pence;  336,000, 
haif-pence;  672^000  farthings* 

t 

No«  378.    GitATBFiJt  SaavAirr.—   »  • 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  (bowV; 
The  bee*8  coUe^ed  treafuiet  iWeet ; 
Sweet  mufic*!  melting  fall ;  bat  fweeter  yet 
The  flill  fmall  voice-  of  gratitude. 

Gray.  « 

There  is,  as  Mrs.  Griffiths  obferves,  a  charming  glow 
of  afiedtion  and  gratitude,  with  a  pleafing  defcriprion  of 
the  yirtue  and  fbbriety  of  the  ancient  peafantry  of  £ng« 
land,  and  the  diierence  of  manners  and  morals  between 
thofe  times  and  the  more  modem  ones,  in  the  following 
afife^iig  fpeech  of  a  peafant  to  his  lord : 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  fav'd  jiuder  yoor  father^ 
Which  I  did  ftore  to  be  my  fo(ler*narfc. 
When  fervi/ce  fliould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  anrcgaided  age  in  cornere  thrown ; 
Take  t^at ;  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  cater&  for  the  fparrow. 
Be  comfoit  to  my  agel   Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  jxsmx  let  me  b«  your  fervantf 
Though  I  lookold,  yet  I  am  ttrong  and  lufiy; 

■    I      I  ■     fc 'Let  me^ go  wim  yon \ 

1*11  do  the  fervice  of  a.younger  mao 

]a  an  yott^  b^ufiacfi  vid  necCTtiei « 

SfiAXSPSAftE, 

Valsing 
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Valuing  each  crown  at  4/.  6^.  {.  how  ma»7  pooniJs 
ftcrling  do  they  contain?    Aft/.  X^i^  »'*-3'* 

No,  379.  Death  op  Cardinal  Bbavfo&t.' — 

Horror  goaws  the  guilty  foul 
Of  dying  finneit ;  while  the  good  man  flcepi 
Peaceful  and  calm*,  and  with  a  fmile  ezpiret. 

Glynh. 

No  document,  no  example,  as  Mrs.  Griffiths  well  re- 
marks, is  fo  efFcAual  a  warning  to  the  mind,  as  the  view 
of  a  wicked  perfon  in  his  laft  moments.  This  fpeaks  to 
the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  underftanding.  We  ^hcn  fee 
things  and  aftions  in  their  true  light,  which  the  falfe  glare 
^  of  gain  or  pfeafure,  or  the  involved  and  compli<fated  na- 
ture of  fin,  are  but  too  apt  to  hide  from  our  notice. 

*  Sweet  are  the  flumbers  of  the  Tirtuoas  man. 

AODISOK* 

On  the  contrary,  an  evil  cortfcience  it  zjhrettf  that  jitea  moil 
Ibockiog  €urtain^Uauret,  The  great  delineator  of  homan^  nature 
reprefento  the  wicked  as  incapable  of  tafting  •«  the  giftt  of  alUom- 
fofing  flcep." 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrupt  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  the^  to  tl|at  fweet  fleep« 

SHARirBAaa. 

An  ancient  fatirifl  leprefcnta  the  deep  of  the  delinquent  as  accom- 
panied by  a  fenfe  of  guilt. 

Next  mark,  my  friend,  his  flumbers  !«-1fTepofe 
Lifts  to  his  fuit,  and  bids  his  eye-lids  cipfe, 
Mark  what  conTulfions  heave  his  martyr'd  breaft,  1 

And  frequent  ftarts,  and.  heart-drawn  fighs  atteft,  > 

Though  naturegrantaliim  fleep,  that  guilt  denies  liim  rift. ) 
Then  ftarts  he  Ijnm.  his  couch,  while  dews  ^of. horror,  poor 
DoWn  his  dank  forehead*— wrings  his  handit  aad  prays  to  fleep  - 
fwmore. 

Lswi8*s  Imitatiom  ot  JwaNAi,. 

A  deafly 
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A  death-b:d^«  a  dece^or  of  the  heart : 
Here  tirM  Diflimulation  drops  her  inalk  ; 
Through  life's  grimace,  that  ixiiflrefs  of  the  fcene ! 
Here  real  and  apparent  are  the  fame. 

Young. 

He  who  has  betrayed  a  friend,  wronged  the  orphan,  or 
opprcflcd  the  poor,  muft  furely  never  have  fccn  'a  j^nitcnt 
on  his  death-bed !  What  dcfixrrate  madnefs,  then,  mull  it 
he,  ever  to  do  a  deed>  for  any^  advantage  ii^  life,  'which 
after  fo  (hort— 3/^  'very /hart — a  fpace  of  time,  we  woald 
givfi  a  galaxy  of  worlds  to  have  undone  ag^in. 

Nothing  can  more  admirably  pi^ure  to  ns  the  horrors 
of  a  guilty  confcience^  than  the  frantic  death-bed  raving 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
bafcly  murdered,  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  the  mild  and  Yir- 
tuous  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucelter,  regent  of  £ng« 
land  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VL 

Bring' me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will*    - 

DyMhe  not  in  hit  bed  ?  Where  (houldhe  die? 

Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  00? 

O !    torture  me  no  more,  1  will  confefs.— - 

Alive  again  ?  then  flicw  me  where  he  is ;  , 

VW  give  a  thoufand  pound  to  look  upon  him.— - 

He  hath  no  eyes,  rbe  duft  hath  blinded  theiii.— • 

Comb  down  bis  hair;  look!  look!  it  (lands  upright^ 

Like  limeMwigs  fet  to  carch  my   winged  foul  I 

Give  me  fome  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

Bring  me  the  ftrdng  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

Shakspiare. 

How  different  is  the  end  of  the  good  man!  His  evening 
of  life  is  calm;  l\is  fun  goes  down  with  fweet  fcrenity; 
and  he  retires  from  this  tranfitory  fcene  with  cheerfulnefs. 
Confcious  integrity^  and  well-grounded  hopes  of  the  di- 
vine favour,  afliiagc  the  agonies,  and  fwcetcn  the  bittcr- 
nefs  of  death.  *•  I  have  fent  for  you,"  faid  the  pious 
Addifon,  on  his  deatfa-bed*,  to  a  diffolute  young  noble- 

*  This  excellent  man  died  at  Holland- Houfe,  Kenfington.  Ste 
Ch ron.  and  Biog*  Excr. 

mat 
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man  whom  he  wiihed  to  reclaim,  ••  that  you  may  ftc  how 

a  Chrifiian  can  die/' 

$ 

He  taught  as  bow  to  live ;  and  (oh  \  too  high 
The  price  /or  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

TlCKELL* 

Heav'n  warts  not  the  lad  moment ;  owns  her  friends 
On  this  fide  death,  and  points  them  out  to  men; 
A  le6lure  filent,  but  of  fovereign  pow'r  \ 
To  vice  confufios,  and  to  virtue  peace. 

YouNC. 

The  agonizing  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  happened  ia 
1447.  Subtradl  a  farthins;  from  the  fum  he  mentioned, 
and  bring  the  remainder  into  guineas?  Aitf^  91; 2  guineas 
7 J.   11^.  ^. 

No,   380.      EQUALITY,— 

.The  felf-fatme  fun, that  ihines  upon  a  court. 
Hides  not  his  vifage  from  a  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  all  alike. 

Shakspsajlb. 

On  down  reeling,  or  wrapt  in  purple  robe, 
The  thirfiy  fever  burds  with  heat  as  fierce 
As  when  its  Yi6lim  lingers  in  a  cot. 

LOCXETIUS. 

With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  gate, 

^  Francis's  Horace. 

The  happincfs  of  the  human  race,  as  Wakefield  juftly 
ohferves,  can  only  be  raifed  on  the  foundation  of  that 
EQUALITY  afcertained  by  the  laws  of  our  creatkn^  and 
ratiiied  by  the  gojpel  in  every  page,  which  acknowledges 
no  diftin^ion  of  bond  or  free,  Intereft  may  oppole,  and 
fophiftry  may  cavil ;  but  e  <^  a  l  i  t  y ,  iji  its  rational  ac- 
ceptation, as  relating  to  civil  privileges,  and  impartial 
laws,  is  interwoven  with  Chriflianity  itieif:  they  muft 
live  or  perilh  together ; 

God 
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God  ^ve  us  enly  over  bteaft,  fifli,  fowl. 
Dominion  abfolute  ;  that  right  wc  hold 
By  his  dooation ;  but  man  over  men  1 

He  made  not  lord  ;  fuch  title  to  himfelf 
Rcferviog,^  huipan  left  from  human  free. 

,  MlL,TOK- 

,  ,  -* 

By  the  term  e<^alitt  we  are  noti  however,  to  un- 
derftand  that  abfurd  and  impoffible  equality,  by  which 
the  mailer  and  fervant,  the  magiftrate  and  the^  artificer, 
t)ie  plaintiff  and  thejudge,  are  confounded  together ;  but 
that  eqttaliiy,  by  which  the fubjcft  depends  on  laws;. 
and  which  is  the  defence  of  the  weak  againft  the  ambi^ 
tion  of  the  powerful*.  Nothing  then  can  be  more ,  in- 
nocent than  the  ufe  of  the  vroxa  equality ^  when  taken  in 
the  fenfe  meant  by  its  rational  advocates.  For  what  da 
they  fay  ?  aiks  that  diftinguilhed  orator,  Mr.  Fox,  that 
'^  ali^  men  are  eqaal  in  refped  of  their  rights/'  Equal 
rights  to  unei:}«al  things  ;  one  man  to  a  (hilling,  another 
to  a  thoufand  pounds ;  one  man  to  a  cott^,  another  to 
a^  palace;  bat  the  right  of  both  i^  the  rame;  an  equal 
right  of  enjoying,  an  equal  right  of  inheriting  or  ac- 
quiring, and  of  poifeffing  inheritance  and  acqutfitxon  ;  and 
thefe,  continues  that  illudrious  fengitor,  are  the  principles 
OR  which  all  juft  and  equitable  governments  are  iounded*. 

Add  the  two  fums  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox  together,, 
and  bring  the  total  into  (biUingSj  three^pencesi,  pence,  and 

*  The  late  Lord  Kenyon't  admkabte  obfenrations  on  thit  fubje^l. 
Ihouldbe  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  ii<oft  confpicuous  part  of 
every  court  of  jufkice  in  the  kingdom.  *'  Tht  law  of  England,*'  faid 
hii^Lorddrfpf,  «  willtorethe  bcft  part  of  its  obj«if%if  it  does  nbtat-^ 
tend  to  the  interefts  of  the  lower  claf&s,  as  they  have  no  protedlioa 
but  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  undoubtedly  all  ji^ges  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  feelf  that  the  poor  and  undefended  have  a  ri^t  to  call  en  then^ 
'  for  prote£lion  ;  and  when  they  do,  they  will  not  call  In  vain."  With 
thefe  humane  fentime&ts  his  lordfliip's  own  conduct  is  faid  to  hav« 
been  tn  perfe^  unifon,  as  he  always  paid  the  moft  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  diftreifed  and  injured  perfons  who  applied  to 
him  for  legal  advice.  Lord  Kenyon  died  at  Bath,  in  18^2.  See 
Cbron.  aod  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit.. 

^ ^         t  Court  of  lUiig*s  il(nc%,  T<b.  i8^  1799. 

,     ,     /  '       guinea*,- 
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guineas.    Anf.  20,001   (hilUngs;    8o>o«4  threepences  f 
2^0,012  pence;  952  guineas,  9  fhiHings* 

No.  381,  Fir  B  OF  London. — It  is  well  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnfbn,  that  the  coiif)»gration  of  a  city.wirb 
dll  its  tumult  of  concomitant  diltrcfs,  is  one  of  the  moft 
dreadful  H*pe6^acles  which  this  world  can  offer  to  human 
eyes.-  The  fire  of  London,  or,  as  it  is  fometimcs  deno- 
minated, **  the  great  fire^"  broke  out  at  a  baker's  hou(e 
near  London -Bridge,  September  o.^  1666,  at  night.  The 
flame  fpread  itfclf  on  all  fides  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
no  efforts  could  extinguilh  it^  till  it  had  deftroyed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  city ;  no  lefs  than  400  Greets  and 
13,000  houfes  being  reduced  to  aihes ;  and  the  wretched 
innabitants,  reduced  to  be  fpedlators  of  their  own  ruin^ 
were  purfued  from  ilreet  to  ftreet  by  the  flames,  which 
unexpededly  gathered  round  them.  Three  da}'s  and 
nights  did  the  nre  advance  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  houfes,  that  it  was  at  lad  extinguifhed*.  Men* 
fays  Rapin,  failed  not  to  give  fcope  to  their  imagination* 
and  to  form  conjectures  upon  the  caufes  and  authors  of 
this  dreadful  fire*  The  pious  and  religious  a&ribed  it  ta 
t}ie  juft  vengeance  of  heaven,  on  a  city,  where  nnce  and 
i'mmoratity  reigned  ppenlj  zw^Jhamefufly^  and  which  had 
not  been  fuiEciently' humbled  by  the  raging  peftilence  of 
the  preceding  year.  Some  imputed  this  mufo/tune  to  the 
malice  of  the  republicans  ;  others  to  the  Papifts.  It  was* 
however,  generally  imputed  to  thefe  laft  ;  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  feveral  ptner  things  afterwards  helped  to  conficm 
this  fufpictonf;.  It  is  neverthelefs  obferved  by  Hume, 
that,  after  the  ftrideft  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  parlia. 
ment,  no  proof,  or  even  prefumption,  ever  appeared  to 
authorise  fuch .  a  calumny ;  yet,  m  order  to  give  counte^ 
Dance  to  the  popular  prejudice,  the  infcription,  engraven 

•     Hyme,  vol.  vii.  p.  4i5{. 
f     Rapin,  vol.    xi.  p.  286. 

t  Aboat  thU  peridd  an  office  was  Tet  up  r*r  inTartag  houfct  from  fire,  whkh 
WM  principally  contrived  |>y  Dr.  Barboa,  one  of  tile  firft  and  moft  coniideraUe 
haiUen  of  tb«  city. 

bjr 
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ly  authority  on  the  uoHVunnr,  afcribed  this  calamity 
tothatfe^l. 

ThfrftLondoo'^^olumo,  pointing «t  the  flues, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  Hfu  the  head,  and  lies. 

Pop  uc 

Hie  magnificent  column  jnft  mentipned  was  bnilt  by 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameteri  and  202 
in  height,  and  ooft  the  city  1 2,480,000  farthings.  Hovr 
many  pence,  half-crown^:,  crowns,  and  pounds,  did  it 
coft?  An/.  3,i20jOco  pence;  104,000  half-crowns; 
52,000  crowns;  13,000 pounds fterling. 

No.  382.   Theological  Tehgiversatiok.— The 
excellent  Mr.  Wilde,  who  continued  through  life  on  a 
{m'dW  xurc  of /ortj  ppunJs  a  year,  becanic  he  would  not 
repeat  his  fubfcription  to  the  articles  of  our  church,  aiTert. 
•ed,  that  he  was  verily  perfuaded  if  the  fii  b  l  i  were  burnt 
to-morrow,  and  the  Koran*  introduced  and  eflablifhed 
in  its  (lead,    we  (hould  dill,  provided  the  emoluments 
were  the  fame,  have  plenty  of  ii/&ops,  priefis^  and  dea^ 
comi\.  That  many  of  tne  eftablilhed  clergy  are  illuftrioos 
exceptions  to  this  harfh  cenfure,  cannot  be  doubted.     It 
moft,  neverthelefs,  be  admitted,  that  the  facerdotal  order 
has  been  occafionally  difgraced  by  wolves  in  iheep's  clor 
thing.     Of  this  number  was  that  celebrated  theological 
Proteus  the  Vicar  o#  Brat:}^*  This  sgnominious  fon  of 

the 

*  The  Koran  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mahometans ;  it  is  replete  with 
ahfutd  reprefentatiens,  and  is  fuppofcd  to  be  written  b^  a  Jew.  Sec 
the  Rev.  John  Evans's"  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  into  which 
the  Chriftian  World  is  4ivided  :**  an  admirable  and  m«ft  ufeful 
wotk,  which  weearneftly  recommei^-to  the  stteotivc  .perufal  of  bur 
juvenile  readers,  as  containing  a  concife  yet  per^ieuous  account  of 
the  chief  feds  of  Chriftianity,  together  with  fome  very  judicious  and 
fenfible  reflections  on  the  nec<^ty  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance; 
qualities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  young  perfons,  who,  in  their 
future  inteicourfe  with  the' world,  are  likely  to  mix  every  day  ;with 
.Chriftians  of  various  denominations. 

f    Mr.  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  p.  60,  £rft  edition. 

1  Bray  is  a  fmall  village  in  Berkihtre,  three  miles  from  Wiad- 
ibr.  and  one  from  Maidenhead,    in  its  Dcighbourhiod  Ca^far  is  iup- 
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the  charch,  whofe  title  may  have  probably  outlived  the 
lecoUeAion  of  his  pious  manceuvres,  was  a  Papift  under 
the  reign  of  Henfy  VIII.  and  a  Proteftant  under  Edward 
VI.  he  was  a  Papift  again  under  the  fangoinary  Mary, 
.  and  at  length  became  a  Proteftant  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. When  this  fcandal  to  th^  gown  was  reproached  for 
hj^  Ycrfatility  of  religious  creeds,  he  mad^  anfwer,-*"  I 
cannot  help  that :  but,  if  I  change  my  religion,  I  am 
fure  I  keep  true  to  my  principle ;  which  is,  to  Iroe  and 
die  Vicar  of  Bray.*'  Condu^  like  that  of  pur  oonfcience. 
proftltuting  vicar,  doubtlefs  fuggefted  to  that  **  true  child 
of  wit  and  humour/'  Butler,  the  following  fatirical 
lines 

Wbat'f  orthodox  and  true  believing 
Aci^ft  a  confciencc  ?  A  goodUvin^. 
,    what  makes  all  doctrines  plam  and  clear  ? 
-  About  ti^o  hundred  pounds  a  year.  ^ 

'        And  that  which  was  provM  true  before. 
Prove  falfe  again  ?  Two  hundred  more, 

Suppofe  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lines  wer« 
added  together,  and^then  divided  into  guineas,  crowns, 
half-crowns,  ilullings,  aiul  pence,  and  of  each  an  eqiHi 
number,  how  many  would  there  be  of  «ach  fort  ?    Am/. 

No. '383^      CBCONOMY    THE    B  EST  SoURCB  OP  Ge« 

MsaosiTY. — Make  an  impartial  eftiroate  of  your  reve- 
nue J  and  whatever  it  is,  fays  a  celebrated  writer,  live 
upon  lefs.  Refolve  never  to  be  poor*  Fnigality  is  not 
only  the  bafis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence*  No  man  can 
help  others,  that  wants  help  himfelf ;  one  muft  have  enough 
before  we  have  to  ipare.    Frugality,   as  Dr.  Johnion 

l^fed  to  have  croiTed  tht  Thames  with  hit  army.  But  it  owes  mora 
of  its  celebrity  to  the  *'  drum  ecclefiaftic"  than  the  drum  military  ; 
no  village  in  England  having  been  more  frequently  mentioned,  or  of« 
tener  celebrated  in  fong,  on  account  of  its  turn-coat  vicar»  whofe 
name  was  Sy  MO N  Svmonds.  He  died  in  the  forty-firft  yearloC 
Eliabcth.  The  ftory  was  firft  publiihed  by  Fuller,  in  hit  Church 
Hiftory.  This  author  died  in  the  year  j60i.  Seethe  Beauties  of 
EogUod,  vohi*^  i9^«_ 

juftlj 
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joflly  remaricSf  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  prudence, 
the  fider  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  libsrtt. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and 
poverty  wiU  enforce  dependence*,  and  invite  corruption ; 
It  will  too  frequently  produce  a  paflive  compliance  with 
the  wickedaefs  of  others ;  and  there  are  many  who  learn 
by  degrees  to  pradti/e  thofe  crimes  which  they  ceafe  to 
cenfure*  Without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  with 
it  very  few^  would  be  poorf*  (Economy  and  exertion 
conftitute  the  barrel  and  the  crufe^  out  of  which  moft  fa. 
xnilies>  of  every  rank  and  profeffion,  might  freely  take 
for  themfeives  and  their  friends,  without  danger  of  ex« 
haufting  them.  The  following  anecdote  has  been  long  in 
traditional  circulation. 

An  extremelyTich,  but  fomewhat  penurious  character, 
who  was  furprifed  in  the  ad  of  reproaching  his  maid-ier- 
vaot  with  the  utmoil  vehemence,  for  having  thrown .  a 
match  into  the  fire,  when  (he  had  u(ed  but  one  of  its  ends^ 
gave,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  piftt  founds  towards 
the  fupport  of  a  public  charity  in  London ;  obferving,  as 
a  reafon  for  having  juft  reprehended  his  domeftic  for  her 
jextravagance,  ^•dXaconomj  *wa*  the  hefifource  of^e?teroJitj, 

Suppofe  the  colledors  to  the  above-mentioned  charity 
to  have  received,  in  the  courfe  of  a  week's  coUedlion,  in 
addition  to  the  donation  which  gave  rife  to  the  preient 
queftion ;  250  guineas,  300  half-goifteas,  100  crowns^ 
^^  half-crowns,  173  (hillings,  and  25  iixpenoes;  how 
many  farthings  are  contained  in  the  whole  of  die  feveral 
fums  ?  '^ftf.  489,504  farthings. 

No.  394*  St.  Paxil's  Cathedral.— •This  is  the 
xnoil  capacious,  magnificent,  and  regular  Proteftant  church 
in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feet ;  and  its 
lieight,  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the 
top  of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Portland  ftone» 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs;  and  is  the  work  of  Sir  Chnfto- 

*     ServiCt  eteraum,  ^ui  parvo  nefcitur  uti*.'<^— -He  muftbe  a 
4>erpetual  flave,  wKo  knows  not  how  to  live  upon  a  little. 

jf-     Sec  an  admirable  paper  on  tbit  fubje^  ia  the  RamMwi  Ko.  57 . 

*    Horace. 

•  .    phet 
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pher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only  %vork  of  the  fame 
magnitude  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man*.  It  is 
not,  however,  fo  large  as  St.  Peter's  at  Roroc+ ;  nor  is 
it,  as  has  been  crroncoufly  fuppofed,  built  ~  after  the  md- 
del  of  that  famous  church  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  fu- 
perior  to  It  in  point  of  architedlure.  This  eminent  archi- 
ted  laid  the  firft  ftone  in  1675,  and  faw  the  building 
finifhed  in  171 1.«  Ihe  expence  of  raifing  this  fuperb 
ilrudure,  which  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals,  is  cal- 
culated  at  a  million  (lerling. 

Suppofe  the  above  fum  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
guineas,  ha]f<guineas,  crowns,  half-crowns^  (hillings, 
nxpences,  and  three-pcnccs ;  how  many  would  there  be 
of  each  fort?  Anf.  490,797^!^. 

*     It  has  b<en  obferved  in  a  late  work,  that  Sir  CHRrtTOPHCit. 
Wren  "  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  and   refptendrnt  merit.     He 
was  one  of  the  iir{\  and  moft  afiive  members  of  the  Royal   Society, 
and  promoted  the  defign  of  it  by  diicovcriet  in  yarious  branches  of 
feiet)ce.     He  was  alfo  the  author  of  many,  mechanical  inventions. 
Mr,  Ilookefaid  of  him,  that,  iincethe  time  of  Archimedes,  there 
Icarcely  ever  met,  in  one  man,  fuch  a  mechanic  hand,  aod  fo  philo- 
fophical  a  mind."  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  S^r  Chriflopher 
Wren  ere£tcd  a  greater  number  of  magnificent  buildings  than  were 
^ver  produced  by  any  other  man.     •*  Befidcs  St.  Paiii'a  cathedra T,  he 
«refted,  after  the. fire  of  London,  more  than  fifty  churches  in  that 
city.    Among  thefe  waa  St.  Stephen's*  Walbrook,  which  is  efteemed 
bis  mafter-piece,  and  the  infide  of  which   is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
It  hat  been  faid,  that  Italy  itfelf  can  hardly  produce  a  modern  build- 
ing that  can  vie  with  this  in  ta'fte  and  proportion.    The  Monument, 
Greenwich  and   Chelfea  Hospitals,  the  Palace  of  Hampton*Court, 
aod  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  were  alfo  of  his  ereAion."    Notwith- 
ftaoding  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  he  was, 
however,  turned  out  of  hia  oi&ce,  as  furveyor-general  of*  the  works, 
at  the  age  of  86,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  in  order  to  make  room  for 
another  man  who  had  better  court  inte reft,  but  was  an  arrant  block- 
head, and  waa  afterwards  difmiffed  for  incapacity.  Sir  C.  Wren  died 
Feb.  25,  1783*  in  bis  91ft  year.. 

Wren  defceods  with  forrow  to  the  grave. 

«  Pope. 

f  St,  Peter's  church  at  Rome  was  one  hundred  and  thlrty-fire 
years  in  building ;  it  was  not  finiihed  but  in  the  reigns  of  nineteen 
fopes;  and  tweltt  fuceeffive  avckite^s  were  employed  in  it. 

No. 
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■*No.  385.  BurbfeB.— »A  bridge  is  an  ed'\R^  cither  of 
(lone  or  timber,  confiding  of  one  or  more  arches,  crcfted 
over  a  river,  canal,  or  the  like,  for  the  coaveniency  of 
crofliDg  or  pafling  over  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Tra- 
jan, a  Roman  emperor,  built  one  of  the  moil  magnificent 
bridges  in  the  world  over  the, Danube;  its  ruins  are 
ftill  vifible  near  Warhel,  in  Hungary.  The  famous 
bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  confifts  but  of  a 
fingle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one,  and  u  confidered  ■ 
^s  Si  mailer-piece  of  art;  it  was  ereded  in  i!jg%p  afiei  a 
•defign  of  Michael  Angelo.  Bridges,  of  boats  are  cither 
made  of  copper  or  wooden  boats  faflened  with  flakes  or 
anchors,  and  laid  over  with  planks.  One  of  the  mod 
notable  exploits  of  Caefar,  was  the  expeditious  making  of 
a  bridge  c^  boats  over  the  Rhine, 

Tjierc  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beau^aire  and  Rouen, 
which  tife  and  fall  with  the  water ;  and. that  at  Seville  is 
faid'to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  at  Rouen  is,  how- 
ever,  reprefented  by  a  modern  writer  as  the  wonder  of 
the  .prcfent  age.  There  is  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Drave,  five  miles  long.  •  • 

We  have  many  bridges  of  confiderable  note  in  our 
own  country  ;  particularly  at  Yor^,  Rochefter,  Worcef- 
ter,  Durham,  Berwick,  Blenheim*  Aberdeen,  and  Bur- 
toni  This  laft  is  -the  longett  bridge  in  England,  being 
1/543  feet  ^^  length.  But  the  mod  fingular  bridge  in. 
Europe,  if  not  in  ihe  world,  is  that  built  over  the  river 
Tave,  orTaaf,  near  Caerphilly  in  Glamorganfliix%  South 
Wales,  called  Pont-y.Prydd,  or  Nev/  Bridge.  Its  fpan 
exceeds  that  of  the  Rialto,  which  was  previoufly  the 
larged  arch  in  Europe,  by  forty-two  feet  ;  and  its  architcft 
was  a  felf-taught  mafon>  of  th^  name  of*  William  Ed« 
wards,  of  whom  a  very  interefting  account  is  given  in  Mr, 
Malkin^s  indrudlive  and  entertaining  work  jud  publidied, 
entitled  •'  The  Scenery,  &c.  of  South  Wales. "  See  alfo 
Chron,  and  Bicg.  Exer,  4th  edit. 

LondoW.Bridge.  was.fird  built  of  timber  before  the 
year  994.  The  done  bridge  was  beguu  by  King  Henry 
il.  in  1 1 76,  and  finiihcd  by  King  John  in  1209. 

Westminster-Eridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod 
acomplcte  and  clegant^ftruftures  of  the  kind  in  the  known 
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world*    It  was  begun  in  17389  and  iiniibed  in  i750f  -at 
the  expence  of  j^2 18^800  oefrayed  by  the  parilame^t• 

BliACK-FRiARs.BRipGB  isWo  a  Very  fine  bridge,  and 
itsarchite&ure  has  been  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames, 
and  difcovirs  the  majefty  of  St:  Paul's  in  a  very  ftrikihg 
manner.  It  was  begun  In  1760^  and  completed  in  to 
years  and  three  quarters,  at  theetpence  of  jf  152,8 jo  fter- 
ling,  which  was  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paffengers* 

How  many  farthines  are  in  the  amount  6f  the  fums  ex- 
pended  in  building  the  lafl-mentioned  iwa  bridges ;  and' 
how  many  half-croM'ns,  lixpcnces,  pence,  and  farthings, 
are  in  their  dtfl&rcnce  ?  Anf.  35^,774,400  farthings  in 
the' whole;  527,680-  half-crowns,  2*638,400  fixpences, 
15^830,400  pence  J  and  63,321,600  farthings  in  the  dif* 
fcrence. 

No.  386^  HoRSE«<^A  l)eautiful  quadruped  ufed.in 
W9r,  in  the  courfe,  in  hunting,  draught,  carriaep,  and 
to  ride  on,  and  whofe  utility  to  man  vaftly  furpaSes  that 
of  all  other  domellic  animals.^ 

The  horfe,  fays  fiufFoni  in  a  domeftic  flate,  is  a  bold 
and  fiery  animal ;  equs^y  intrepid  as  his  mailer,  he  faces 
danger  and  death  with  ardour  and  magnanimity.  He  de** 
lights  in  the  ootfe  and  tumult  of  arms,  and  fesms  to  feel 
jthc  glory  of  vidory  *•  He  exults  in  the  chace  + ;  his  eye* 
fparkle  with  emulation  in  the  courfe]:«     But  though  bo)d 

•  •  T4e  fiery  courfer,,  when  he  heart  from  far 
The  rprigntly  trumpets,  and  the  (bouts  oCwpr,^ 
Pricks  up  his  ears«a{iii  trembling  with  delight, 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  ptomis'd  fight. 

Drydkk's  Virgil, 

Soon  as  he  hears  the  mar,tial  trumpet  found, 

I^ud  for  his  rider  nejghS)  and  fpums  theground.  -   • 

Valsrivs  Flacicus* 


i    ——The  hunter-herfe,  unqueli'd  by  toil, 
>lrdenUy  rufli^s  to  the  rapid  cbace. 

X    The  impatient  courfcr  pants  in  ev*ry  vein. 
And,  pawipg,  feems  to  beat  the  diftaAt  jilaiil ; 
Hills,  valesi  and  floods,  appear  alreshly  croft; 
And  ere  he  ftartSi  a  thoufan^  ftcps  are  loft* 


T»«Msoir« 


and 
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• 

and  intrepid*  lie  is  docile  and  tradable ;  he  knows- how  to 
jgovern  and  check  the  natural  viiri^it^  aiid  fire  of  his  tent- 
per.  He  BOt  only  yields  to  theliaiid^  but  Teems  to  con- 
fult  the  inclination,  of  his  rider.  Conftantly-obedient  t^ 
the  impreflions  he  receives,  his  motions  are  entirely  cegv 
lac^d  by  the  will  of  his  niafter*  . 

Of  all  the  prone  creation,  none  difplay 
A  friendlier  fenfe  of  man's  Cuperior  fway. 

•  '         H9MS1C. 

It  is  excee<fingly  to  \i^  regretted*  that  fo  noble  an  ant* 
mal  as  the  horfe  ftxould  fo  frequently  be  treated  with  u a* 
feeling  barbarity  by  human  creatures.  Sec  on  the  fubjed 
of  humanity  to  animals,  Cowper's  Talk^  book  vi.  No, 
;^  7  of  the  Adventurer;  and  No.  61  of .  the  Guacdian  *• 

No.  86 

*  It  is*  recorded  of  the  late  celebrated  HqWard»  tkat  his  oU' 
horfes  remained,  after  they  were  incapable  of  labour,  the  happy  pea* 
■fioners  on  his  bounty  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Thefrf  faithful  crea- 
tures enjoyed  themfelves  in  perfeft  freedom  from  toil,  and  in  foil  Tup- 
ply  of  all  that  old  age  i-equires  ;  feveral  fields  havings  By  this  generous 
mafter*  been  appropriated -for  that  purpofe.  Each  of  thefe  fields  had 
a  comfortable  iiie4»  to  which  the  inhabitants  could  refortin  tbe  hard 
weather,  and  were  fure^of  finding  the  rigoun  of  the  feafbn  foitenedby 
a  well  furniflwd  crib'of  the  beft  hay,  and  a  manger  either  of  bran,  or 
xorh  ground,  or  iome other  noiiriihing  food.  Chelfea-Kofpital  is  not' 
better  accommodated.      ^  Pratt* t  GieaningSf  wl3*  /».  222.  tdtt,  ^. 

-  « 

The  lafe  Sir  Richard  Hill  was  a  fecond  Howard  ;  providing  for  his  n 
way-worn  and  infirm  Aieedf  a  warm  ihed,  and  a  rich  peHufe,  in  which 
iie  gave  them  the  repofe  that  age,  misfortftne,  and  honeft  fervitude^ 
deferve,  on  the  purpft  principles  of  compaffion.  A  Hmilar  pUn  of 
benevolence  isadeplii  by  tbe  Honourable  Henry  Erfkine,  leading  Ad« 
vocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar«  at  his  brot]]i^  was  of  the  Englifh. 

Pratt* t  Gleanings  in  Ehglandt  vcL  ii,  p,  309, 

It  ia  nelated  to  the -honour  of  Jonas  Hanway-,  Efq.  that  all  ]irs  fu- 

•perannuated  horfes  were  made  peniioners  for  life  on   their  mailer's 

bounty  :  that  he  had  more  than  twenty  tn  a  field  for  this  purpofe,  all 

<of  wbichknew,  and  wmild  follow  him  ;  even  the  blind  tfnes  bein; 

able  to  diftinguiih  and  thank  htm.  How.^any  ethers  m  i  g  h  t  ^  ^0  a/tJ 

sio  /ikeivift ! ' '    Such  as  caAiot  do  thisi  are  yet  bound  to  prevent 

their  future  fufferiog  by  atuunmediaite  and  eaiy  death,  inflead  of  un- 

-feelingly  coniigning.them,  often  for xsLtrHtiog  pittaaae,  to  the  brutal 

kands  of  (ufiian  infenfibiUty. 

iS:  e  Nothiflf 
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No.  86- of  the  lafttHoentlioned  work  contains  an  admira. 
bl^  critique  on  the  "celebrated  defcnption  of  the  horfe,  in 
the  book  of  Job,   which  is  thus  ably  paraphrafed  by  Dr. 
Xjoung. 

Survey  tht  warlike  horfe ;  didft  thou  inved 
*  With  thunder,  his  robuft  diftended  cheft; 
No  fenfc  of  fear  his  dauntlefs  foul  allays  : 
*Tis  dreadful  to  behold  his   noftrits  Maze  ; 
Topa^^^•lhe  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight, 
.,      .And  triuri^phs  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  might ; 
High-rais'a  he  fnufFs  the  battle  frotn  afar. 
And  burn&tojsiunge  amid  the  iBgine  wai-; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around, 
And  in  a  Rorm  of  fury  Awakes  the  grpund. 
How.  does  his  firm,  his  rifing  heart,  advance 
Full  on  the  brandifliM  fword,  and  fhaken  lance; 
While  his  fix'd  eye-balls  meet  the  dazzling  fhicld, 
'  Gaze,    and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field! 
He  finks  the  fenfc  of  pajn  in  genVous  pride,  • 

Nor  feels  the  fhaft  that  trembles  in  his  fide, 
Btft  neighs  to  the  (hrUl  trumpet's  dreadful  blaft 
Till  death  ;  aa(i  wheir  be  groans,  he  groans  his  la^. ' 

m 

•  ... 

Caligula,  an  infamous  Roman  emperor,  had  a  horfe 
which  lie  called  Tncitatus.  He  clothed  him  in  pur- 
ple, and  fed  him  with  gilt  oats  out  of  an  iv^r^  manger ; 
but  this  was  not  all  ;  he  infifted  upon  it,  that  he  (bould 
be  paid  the  fame  rcfpeft  that,  was  (hewn  to  the  firft  pcr- 
fons  in  the  ftate  ;  and,,  to  infult  the  peo|>ie  ftill  more, .  he 
made  him  a  con/uly  or  chief  magiftrate ; 

Caligula  aconful  made  his  fieed  ; 
What  tho*  the  bcaft  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
Yet  he  could  talehts  n^ative  difplay,    - 
And  faience  oppOfition  with  a  neigh. 

•    5ALMAG9NAI. 

• 

Kothiog  is  mire  pleaiiog  tlHirv  to  obferve  through  Switzerland  the 
core,  ao'd  even  tendeinefs,  which  is  (hewn  to  the  animal  creation  ; 
while  in  France  they  fed  the  primary  ^urfe  of  labour  inflidled  in  all 
its  fevtrity.  Sunday  and  Occadi,  alike  the  loaded  horfe  dr^gs  on  hi» 
heavy  bu^hen  ;  alike  the  mercilefa  lalh  for  ever  refonnds  .along  the 
ftrccts,  .         . 

A  celebrated 
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A  celebrated,  writer  ha^  obferved^  that  the'p€ople  of 
Rome  were 'not  v/ery  mwch  ihacked  by  ihe-circumftajice 
juft  recited;  .  They  had  been  prepared  for  it  hf  gradations 
oFcdrruprion,  which  infenfibly  led  tlfem  to  fuch  a  pitch 
©f  deg<;neracy,  that  they- ao  lopgcr  refembled,  in  any 
refpedt,  the  fame  Romam  in  the  free  and  virtucois  ages  of 
the  republic.  The  dignity  was,  indeed,  as  properly  con- 
ferred upon  the  beall,  as  the  imperial  diadem  upon,  his 
'maUcr.  -         . 

Alexander  of  Macedon  had  a  favpuritewar-hbrfe  named 
Bucephalus,  becaufe  liis  head  was  like  that  of  ai>  ox. 
Many  furprifing  particulars  are  related  of  this  noble 
creature.  When  he  was  iadtlled  arid  equipped  for  battle, 
he  would  fufter  no  one  to  back  hini  but  his  inaiter  ;  and 
it  would  not  have  been  fafe  for  any  other  perfon  JSb  have 
approached  him.  When  Alexander  wanted  to  ride  him, 
he  wx)uld  kneefdown  to  facilitate  tws  mounting ; 

'  -  •»       ■  > 

•    Bucephalus  would  kneel  and  ftoop 
(Some '^v rite)  to  take  his  rider  up, 

HUDIBRAS. 

Some  hiftorians  fay,  th.^t  this  generous  animal  expired 
in  confequence  of  extraordinary  exertions  to  favc  his  maf- 
ter,  in  the  battle  with  Porus  j  others  a-ffinn,  that  he  died 
at  the  age  of  30,  quite 'wcrrn  cut.  .'Alexander  bewailed 
hit  death  bitterly,  believing  that  he  had  loft  in  Bucephalus 
a  moft  faithful^  arid  affedionate  friend  ;'  and  afterwards 
built  a  city,  fome  fay  a  forrref:?,  on  the  very  fpot  where 
he  was  buried,  nejrr  the  Hydafpes,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
and  denominated  it  Bricephaliaf  "in  honour  of  him.  The 
Earl  of  Cork  had  a  favourite  horfe,  whofe  life  was  pro- 
trafted,  by  care  and  lendernefs,  to  the  uncommon  age  of 
34,  and  to  whofe  memory  a  ■monumental  infcription  was 
placed  in  the  gardens  at  his  Lordlhip's  feat  at  Marfton*. 

The  horfe  which  Peter  tne  Great  rode  at  the  famous 

battle  of  Pultowii,  in  Ruflia  (Lat.  50,  Long.  3.;).  1709* 

.   is  ftuffed  and  depofred  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at 

Pet^ribtirg.     It  is  an  Stiimal  of  a  moderate  li7,e,    and  of 

tho  Perfian  breed  :  it  is  bridled,   has  a  velvet  faddle,  and 

*     Earl  of  Cork  and  Onciy's  Letters  from  Italy,  *Frcf.  xxxvi. 

K  3  a  houfing 
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a  houfkrg  embroidered  with  gold,  the  fawje  which  it  wijre 
Jri  the  ciK;agcm€nt.  '  l-hc  length  of  the  ftirfups*  which 
arc  fcarccfy  a  foot  ffoih  the  grblirvd,  provts  the  tall  Mature 
of  the  Czar* .  TKe  ThcffaUan  horfes  wcrt  the  moft  famous 
of  ancient  Gicece.  Elis,  a  country  of  Peloponnefos,  was 
alfo  in  great  repute  for  its  horfes,  whofe  celerity  was  often 
the  flibje^  of  applanfe  at  the  Olynapic  games.  In 
modern  times,  Arabia  is  moft  diftinguiftied  for  the  exceU 
lence  of  its  horfes^  and  the  addrefi  of  the  inhabitants  ia 
Tiding  them. 

.  Travellers  reprefent  the  Arabian  horfes  as  having  few 
faults,  and  no  vices.  A  tfhild,  fays  the  Count  d^errieres 
Sauvebjclef,  will  mount  them  ;  and  if  by  any  accident  he 
jfhould.  fally  the  animal  will  flop  to  take  him  on  his  back 
again.  Their  mares,  with  which  they  hcver  part  but 
with  pain,  and  from  the  moft  preffing  neccflity,  are  not^  . 
to  be  purchafed  but  at  an  immenfe  price*  Some  of  thefe  - 
creatures  will  fetch  20C0  guineas ;  but  the  'price  of  tfic 
moft  beautiful  Arabian  hotfe  does  not  exceecd  3  <k  40ot« 
l)c  ia  Roque,  Maillet,  and  other  writers,  confirm  the 
tcftimony  here  given  of  the  Arabians  preferring  the  mares, 
on  account  of  their  greater  filcni:e,'gentlcncfs,  and  ability 
to  bear  fatigue^  hunger^  and  thiriL  An  emir  of  JVlouni 
Carmel  had  a  n^are  which  carried,  him  three  days  and 
nights  together  without  eating  or  drinking. 

Bucephalus  was  brought  from  The/Taly,  and  pur- 
chafed  for  13  talents,'  a  fum  which  Rollin.eftiraates  at 
j^i  ,900  fterling. 

.Eclipse,  an  Englifti  race-horfe,  was  fold  a  few  years    ' 
ago  for  I9500  guineas*     How  many  pounds,  crowns,  aiid 
farthings,  does  the  difterence  of  the  value  of  thiefe  twQ 
famous  animals  contain?     ^i(/[  £32,^;   i>300  crowns; 
and  3 1 2,000  farthings. 

No.  387.  Sale  of  Dunkirk. — Dunkirk  was  a 
maritime  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  an4  tlie  moft 
Eafterly  harbour  on  the  fide  of  France  which  is  next  to 
Great- Britain.  It  is  no>v  in  the  dfcpajDtment  of  the  North, 
France, 

*     Origtna|  Anecdotes  of  Peter,  by  Strhliib 
t    Trav.  in  Turkey,  &c 

The  ' 
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The  Empcrpr  Charles  *V>  held  Dankirk  as  part  of, 
f  landers.  In  1.558,  the  French  topk  \i  by  ftprm  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  recovered  it  again  jn  about  a  fortnight^  and 
put  all  the  French  to  the  fword.  In  1646,  it  was -again 
taken  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
16^2.  •  In  the  year  1058,  the  French,  afufted  by  OkoM- 
tTELi.,  attacked  and  took  Dunkirk,  which,  in  confcquencc 
of  a  treaty-bet  ween  the  French  and  Enghih,  wasinwnediatc- 
ly  put  into  the  hands  ofjhe  latter,  to  whom  it  proved  of 
very  great  importance ;  for,  during  the  war  in  which  it 
was  taken,  the  Dunkirkers  had  made  prizcu  of  no.  lefs 
than  250*  of  their  (hips, .  niahy  of  which  were  of  great 
value.  The  Englifli,  however,  onlyJcept  it  four  years; 
for  in  1662,  Charles  II,  to  fupply  his  extravagance,  fold 
this  valuable  acquifition  to  Louis  .XIV.  for  the  paltry  fum 
©f  ^500,000,  or,  According  to  Hume,  only  j^  4001000,  ' 
.ftcrling,  vol.  vii.  p.  3§6.. 

•  A  penfioncd  king*,  ^- 

.  Againft  his  country  bribed  by  Gallic  gold^ 
The  part  pernicious  fold,  tbe  Scylla  i  fifice. 
And  fell  Chary bdis,  of  the  Britifli  feas. 

Thomson, 

The  king  pr^mired  that  he  would  lay  up  all  the  money 
in  thp  Tower,  and  that  it  ftiould^ljot  be  touched  but 
upon  extraordinary  occafions.  It  is,  however,  i^ffcrted" 
by  Burnet,  that  tlic  immoral  monarch  fquandered  it  away 
opon  his  miftf eifes'  creatures. 

How 

•  Charles  J  I.  wai  the  hafe  and  igno1>]e  penfioncr  of  France* 
receiving  from  that  kingdooi  an  annual  peniion  of  jf  100,000  fler'ing^ 
His  dciiga  was.  therehv  to  render. himfejf  abfolute.      See  Raping   %>oi' 

*'•   P'.  3^9   ^f-  f'l/^  /*•'  335  *''''  4^<^«,     Yet- to  ^th is,  profligate 
monarch  a  new  and  expentive  iiatue  was  lately  ere^^d  'in  the  RoyaU 
lixchange.     If  a  new  ftatue  was  neceitiry  in  the  Royal-Elb-change,    it      ' 
furcly  (hould  have  been  a  new  flatue  of  Sir  Thoma^  Grefham,   it{( 
^iginal  and  worthy  founder..     See  queftion  37^. 

f     Scylla  And  Charybdis  were  a  famous  rocky  promontory  and 
whirlpool  in  the  ftrcight  of  MeiUoa  between  Sietly  and  Italy,    very, 
terrible  to  ancient  navigators  ;    (ince  tbe  pilot  who  was  not  fo  (kilful 
^l^to  fteer  right  between  them;   was  /tire  to  pcriib  either  in  the  gulf 

-      K  4  '«f 
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How  many  farthings,  .peace,  (hillings,  and  half-crowns, 
and  of  each  an  equal  numUr,  are  in  the  fum  mentioned 
by  Hume  as  the  pricfe  of  Duftkirk*  ?    Avf,  5,21 9,653 j^y. 

No;  3f^8.  FabIe  or  Apol.ogije. — A  fable,  or. 
apolpgue,  feems  to  be,'  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  its  geno5ne 
itate,  a  narrative  in  which  beings  irrationai,  and  fometimes 
irianiniate,  are,  for  thepurpofeof  moralinflru6\iv^n,  feigned 
to  2itX  and  fpeali  with  human  interefls  and  rafllcns. 

Fables;  obferves  Mr.  Addifdn,  were  th^'iirft  pietes  of 
wit  that  m.-^de  their  appe'arance.ih  the  world,  an^  have 
"been  ftiil  highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  oi"  tKe  greatcft 
fimplicity,  but  among  the  m'oft  polite  ages  of  mankind. 
Jotijam's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  eXt^nt,  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  that  have  })een"  made  fince  that  time  f.  ■ 
Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  like- 
wife  m-orte  ancient  than  ^ny  that  is  cxtailt,  except  tlie 
a1)ove-mentiGned,  and  had  fe  good  an  effeft,  as  to  cotivty 
inftru<^ion  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without  offending  it,  and 
to' bring  David  to  a  jaft  itwi^.  of  his  guilt,  and  iiis  duty  J; 


of  the'latt«r,  or-agaVnft  the  rocks  of  the  former  ;  complete  dcftruftica 
iaevitabiy  Allowing  the  lof^  of  the  middle  palTage.  ^ 

Fierce  to  the  right  treinendous  Scylla  roars, 
Charybdis  on  the  left  the  flood  ^evotirsL       ;:'-'" 

•.  Pitt's  ViRG  It,  Bbokltr, 

Homer  alfo,  in  the  12th  book  of  fhe  OdyfTey,  ha«  ^iveft  a  very 
flowing  defcription  of  the  dangers  attending  the  paiTage  of  this.ftreigbt. 
Cjharybdis  is  faid  to  hia.ve  been  entirely  removed  by  the  dreadful 
earthquake  which  defolated  Meffina  in  1783. 

♦  Dunkirk  was  beficged  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1793.  §ce 
Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  " 

+     This  admirable  fable  was  delivered  upon  the  fummit  of  Mount 
Gerixinr,  to/tb^' inhabitants  of  Shechem  ;  and  Jotham's  predidticn 
agalnft  this  (43ce  and  its  king  Abimelech  waS  fooii  afterward  accom* ' 
j>li(hed.    Bee  Judges,  chap,  ix.  See  ^hechem  In  the  Scrip.  Ma|)S. 

X  See  2  S^am.  chap.  «ii.  The  fcene  of  this  parable  was  Jerufa- 
lem.  The  prophet  Nathan  appears  to  have  hsd  a  great  (hare  in  the 
con&dence  of  King  Dnvid.  His  country  is  uoknewn/  as  arealfo  the 
(iiDC  and  manner  o|  kis  death. 
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We  firtc!  ^fop*  19  a  very  early  period  of  the  C^recian  hif- 
tory  :  and  if  \\'e  look  into  the  very  beginning  01  the  corp- 
mohweahh  of  Rome,  we  fee  a  mutiny  among  the  com- 
mon people  appeafid  by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
limbs.  As  *  fabley  took  their' birth  in  the  very  infancy  of 
learning,  they  neVer  flourilhed  more  than  when  learning 
was  at  its  greateft  height.  Tbjuftify  this  affcrtion;  con- 
tinues Mr.  Addifon,  I  (hall  put  my  Reader  in  mind  of 
Horace,  the  greateft  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augoftan  age; 
alnd  fioileau,  the  molt  corre^  poet  among  flie  moderns! 
not  to  mention  La  Fontaine,  who  by  this  way  of  writing 
is  come  more  into  voguethan  any  other  author  of  our 
times +.  Of  all'the  fables  in  the  Englifti  language,  thofe 
of  Gay  and  Moon  e  feem  to'  have  received  the  greateft 
(hare  of  public  approbation. 

Literary  men,  at  different  periods,*  have  found  their 
labours  recompenfe  1  in  a  yery  different  manner.  The- 
*^  Paradife  LoftV  of  our  immortal  Milton  was  fold  for  thd 
trifiing"fum  of  jC^k;  but  vshakfpeare  met  with  more  ge- 
nerous treatment  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  i* 
faid  at  one  time  to  have  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  J.  The  laft  work  of  our  iHuftrious  poet 
Dr  Y^fiN  wa«  his  fables ;  publifbed,  as  it  appears,  in  con^ 
fcquence  of  a  contraft  wiih  Tonfon,  the  bookfellcr,  by 
wliich' he  obliged  hirafelf,  in  confideration  of  ^^ 300,  to 
finiih  for  the  prefs  10,000  verfes  §. 

Add  the  feveral  fums  received  by  Dry<^en,  Milton,  and 
•Shakfpeare  together,  and  divide  the  total  into  porticos 
containing  151.  td.  i.  each,  Mn/.  1689  portions  ^J;-J.i  or 
14/.  lid.  A  remaining.    .- 

*  i£ fop' was  a  Phrygran.  philofopher,  who«  though  originally  • 
flaveV  procured  his  liberty' by  the  rallies  of  h\s  wit.  He  chiefly  refided 
at  the  court  of  CroeTus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  wai^fent  to  cdnfult 
the  oracjle  at  Delphi;  ))ut  ofTeiKiing  the  Delphians  by> his  fatirical 
trmarks,  they  put  hfm  to  death  by  precipitating  him  headlong  frort^ 
a  rock.  This  happened  561  years  B.  C«  See  £xer.  on  the  G.lobes^ 
art,  Oracle. 

+    Spe^^ator,  Vol.  iii.  No.  183.  ^ '        ** 

"^  This  nobleman  is  fuppofed,*  and  not  without  reaCon,  to  hav« 
had  a  hand  in  fome  of  Shakfpeare^s  fine'ft  performances.  See  La4y 
Ku^rs  Letters,  p.*  143  of  the  lntrodu^ioO|  edit.  6th}  i8ot, 

i    Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  Pryden. 

K  5  No»  389. 
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No,  3#9„  Judge  Je^peries.^— As  the  enormities 
iDomm^tted  by  chara^ers  eminently  wicked,  are  allowed, 
by  moral  writers,  to  increafe  our  vehgration  for. goodnefs. 
It  may,  perhaps,  fubferve  the  caufc  of  virtue  and  huma- 
nity to  lay  before  our  juvenile  readers  a  few  of  tlie  many 
cruelties  exercifed  by  that  flagitious  and  unprincipled 
judge,  Sir  George  JefFcrics.  This  profligate  magiftrate 
was  one  of  the  greiteft  advifcrs  and  promoters  of  the  op- 
preflive  and  arbitrary  meafures  which  took  place  during 
the  tyrannical  reign  6f  James  II.  ^  and  his  fanguinary 
proceedings,  as  a  judge,  will  render,  his  name  infamous  to 
theTateft  pofterity.  Whenever  a  prifouer  was  of  a  differ* 
cnt  party,  or  he  coiUd.pleafe  thecourt  by  condemning  him, 
inilead  of  appearing,  according  to  the  duty  of  his -office, 
as  his  counfelf  he  would  icarceiy  allow  him  to,  fpeak  for 
liimfelf ;  but  would  load  him  with  the  grofleft  and  mod 
vulgar  abufe,  browbeat^  infult,  and  turn  to  ridicule,  the 
vitaeifes  that  fpoke  in  his  behalf;  and  even  thi?eaten  the 
jury  ^ith  fines  and  iroprifonmen^  iftheym^de  the  leaft 
hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  >  prifoner  guilty,  fiy  his 
dire^ion*  a  partial  juiy  was  prevailed  on  to  give  a  verdi^ 
again^  the  illufirious  AbGER^oM  Sydney  |  ^ough  the 
charges  againft  that  Tenofwned  patriot  were  notfupported 
cither  by  law  or  ^uftice  *•  Having  long  waoitoned  in  cri^* 
city  and  injuftice  in  the  capital>  he  fet  ou4  with  a  favag^ 
joy«  us  to  a  f«ll  hatYeft  of  de(brudiioa,  to  try  the  prifon- 
crs  concerned  in  the  unfofttmate  .Dube  of-  Monmouth's 
irfbellioQ  i,  Dorchefier,  £xeter,  Taynton,  and  Wells,, 
were  the  principal  fcenes  of  his  brutal  ferocities.  ,  The 
juries  ^ere  fo  flruck.with  *liis  menaces^  that  they  gave 
their  verdtA  with  precipitation;  and  many  innocent  per* 
fom  wcK  invoIvQd  witli  th^  goilty*    The  whole  countrj^ 

*  Hume,  Tolv  viii*  p>  198.  S«e  alfo  Uie  tri^  of  At|em'oa^ 
Sydney.     . 

So  violent  a&4  rahcorout,  boweve^.  were  party  prejvdicM,  at  thi 
period  Oow  alluded  to,  that  fome  time>rerviiig )uriea brought  in  the- 
aioft  (hameful  verdi£ts«  See  the  cafe  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Kpfewell,  a 
laoft  worthy  and  upright,  difleating  miniiter*  a|[ainft  whom  i  verdifl. 
w»t  gWen,  which  appeared  fo  palpably  unjuA^  that  it  was  sot  carrieda 
into  execution  £V€ii  by"  Murderous  c^ge  itfelf,  in  Jeferies' fotJB.'* 
^e  the  particuhu's  in  Hume)  vol.  viii.  p«  soii 

i    Sse  CKioB.  and  Bl^g*  Zxer*  ^th^edii, 
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was  ftrewed  ,witli  the  heads  and  limbs  of  thofe  who  were 
executed  as  traitors*  Almod  every  village  beheld  the 
^dead  carcaie  of  a  wretched  inhabitant*  Eveni  the  inno- 
cent could  not  eA:ape  the  hands,  no  lefs  rapacious  than 
cruel,  of  this  execrable  chief  juftice.    Mr.'  Pr  i  d  e  a  u x,  a 

fentleman  of  Devonihire,  being  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
reading  the.  fevere  and  arhitr^y  fpirit  which  at  that  time 
met  with  no  control,  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of 
Jeifrles  at  the  price  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds ;  though 
he  could  never  fo  much  as  learn  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accufed. 

JcfFerie-v  on  his  retofh  to  town,  was  immediately,  for. 
thofe  emttient  fervices,  created  a  peer;  and  was  foon  after 
invefled  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor^  by  James  II.  an 
indubitable  proof  that  his  .fanguinary  meafures,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Colonel  Kirk,  his  infamous  coadjutor  in  tl^t 
caufe  of  tyranny,  riif  t  with  the  entire  approbation  of  that 
bijgotcd  defppt  *.  Happily,  however,  for  the  humane 
race,  fhe  crimes  of  tyrants,  Ijy  exciting  aij  abhorrence  ia. 
mankind,  ferve  to  promote  the  caufb  of  freedom.  The 
tyrannical  condudt  of  James^.and  Ills  execrable  minion« 
occafioned  ikx,  REVoLtJTidN  t;  See  Quedion  108, 
p.  66.      , 

How  m^ny  farthings  an^  guineas  are  in^dTum'extoft* 
ed  from  Mr.  Prideaux?/      Anf.  14^400^00  farthings;, 

No.  390V  Iiit>A*»TA.-^Thft  is  a  Spanj(h  word;Jmply- 
ifig  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal.     Our« 
Charles  11.    married  the  infanta  6f  th&  laft   inention^d* 
kingdom;  a  meafure  to < which  his  neceflities  wct^  the  fole 
tnotive.    The  piincofs  had.fot  her  portion. the  fortrefs. of 

*    S«e  on  this  fubjeA  Rapin*»  «ni  HomeTi  Hiftories  of  Eiigland. 

4  When  Jumet  11.  left  (he  kingdonxy  Jeflferies  endeavoured  tO'^ 
tfcaj^'atfo;  but  he  was  difccvered  in>W|p]»iii{^.  dif-uiled  aia  failbr,. 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  April  t8,'  1689.  The^ 
«h«ra^er  of  my  Lohl  Hmie.Gqpdy  io  hoce&  Jehn  Bunyan's  P(}ffim'A> 
Ptfogrefs,  ^sfuch  an  exad^  pi4fture  of  Judge  JefTcrieB,  as^to.ftrike  every 
tcader  ac(iuaiDfed  with  the .  hiibry  of  thofe  l4xnci«.  Ste  Chro».  and 
ISiog.  £ibcr«  Vt.  Bunyaft, 

it  6  Tar%iel^ 
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• 
Ta^ngicr  in  the  north-weft  part  of  Africa,  the  ifland  of 
Bombay  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  £s^^f^^^^  iterling* 

Dedudl  from  the  above  fum  as  many  farthings  as  there 
are  moments  in  a  minute ;  as  many  penjce  ak  there  are  mi- 
nutes in  an  hour,  as  many  fhillings  as  there  are  hours  in 
a  natural  day;  as  many  half-crowns  as  there  arc  days  in 
a  week ;  as  many  crowns  as  there  are  weeks  in  a  month; 
'  and  as  many  guineas  as  thercs  are  calendar  "months  in  a 
year;  and  bring  the  remainder  into  farthings?  Jfff, 
287,984,652  farthings;  ■  \ 

•  *  "  * 

No.  391.  BAVB£B.^^This«is,  a  word  uied  in  the 
Northern  counties^  and  particularly  in  Scotland^  for  a 
halfpenny. 

*  *  * 

Tho'  in  the  draw'rsof  my  Japan  Bureau, 
To  Lady  Gripeall  I  t|ic  Ciefars  fhow, 
'Tis  equal  to  her  ladyfhip  or  me  ,   '    • 

A  copper  Olh'o,  or  a  Scotch  baubcc. 

:      '  .  '  ,     ^ra'mst.'Man  or  Taste* 

The  Scotch  halfpenny  wfis  firft^  coined  in  the  beginning 
t>f  the  reign  of  James  the  third,  and,  according  to  forpc 
Writers,  wafi  c^a^llcd  ianvhi^,  becaufe  the  monarch  was  then 
a  bdbU*  ;  others,*  however,  maintain  the  poifibiUty  of  if^c 
term  being  a  corruption  of  the  french  bas-piece,  Iqjwt 
Bioney* 

Paisl«.v,  in  Renfrewihire,  Scotland  (a  few  mifes 
from  GJafgow),  is  truly  a  manufad^ariug  towi)« ,  The 
names  that  many  of  the  ftreets  have  obtained/are  de^rip- 
tive  of  the  people's  empk)yroent.  There  are  Silk-Street, 
Jgauze-Street,  Lawn-Street,  Inkle.Street,  and  Cottoix- 
Street ;  all  of  which  are  wide  and  regular,  and  contafa 
many  good  hoiifes.  The  manufadure  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  is  chiefly  in  fifk  aiid  thread  garoze  ;  and  fucb 
.  is  the  beauty  of  their  work,  that,  the  Paifley  ^ayzes 
have  of  late  been  difplayedby  the  princefles  and  couft 

•  Jamet  III.  cam^  to  th*  crowa  in  1460  in  thd  7.th  year  df  W/l 
age.  A  brief  accowtit  of  the  unfortunate  rsce  of  Stuarts  may  be  fe^n 
io  the  Chron.  ftnd  Bitig.  £xet.  ^  edit,  art.  Pretender .^ 

.        Ia'die»„ 
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ladies,  as  a  part  of  their  drefs  on  a  birth-day  affembly. 
A  multitude  of  women^  and  very  young  girls,  are  alfo 
-employed  in  the, cotton  works.  Many  of  the  principal 
'manufafturers,  having  made  confiderable  fortunes,  have 
built  elegant  houfes  ;  and  feveral  of  them  pay,  individu- 
ally, ;f  500  fterling  a  week  totheir  work-people  *.  •  Stjp- 
pofe  there  (hould  be  as  many  of  thefe  opulent  manufac- 
turers in  raiiley  as  there  are  calendar  months  in  theyear^ 
how  many  baubees  would  they  all  pay  in  that  fpace  of 
time  to  their  refpeftive  dependants ;  an4  how  many  par. 
eels,  each  containing  as  many  baubees  as -there  are  de- 
grees in  the  cir£umference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator +, 
could  be  made  up  out  of  the  entire  number?  Anf.  149, 
^6o»ooo  baubees  paid  yearly  by  the  \^  manufii^^urers  ; 
416^000  parcels. 


•        TROY    W  E  J  G  iH  T. 

No.  35i2.  In  27  ounces  Troy  how.  many  grainr? 
Anf,  1 2,560  grains.  •  .  - 

•No.  393.  In  1 2,960  grains,  how  many  ounces  ?  Anf. 
27  oz. 

No.  394.  In  3  lb-  10  oz.  7  dwts.  ^  gr^  how  many 
grains?     Anf  22,253  grains. 

No.  395.  In^ooz.  8  dwts.  how  many  ' fpoons  of 
2  0Z.  i6dwts.  each?  Anf  i8* 

No.  396.'  Regal  PovinTT.^-Thc  iwccflitics  of 
Henry  V.  were  fo  great  ir^e  yeai»  1 4 1 7,  that,  to  enable 
liim  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France,  he  pawned  feveral 
valuable  articles ;  among  which  were  two  gold  thafed 
bafons.  Thefe  hcplcdged  to  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
•for €00  marfc«.  .  The  baf^ns  weighed  28  lb.  8  oz.  ho^ 
many  grains  did  they  contain  I    Anf  165,120  grms.  •  • 

*         • 

•  S«e  Scotland  Delipeatcd. 

♦  5c«  topg  Meafuw  Table* 


'-»'•' 
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N.  B.  Hume  aflerts,  that  Henry  not  only  pawned  his 
jewels,  but  fometiroes  the  crown  itfelf.  Vol.  iii.  p.  i2q. 
Henry  Avas  born  at  Monmouth,  and  died  at  Vincennes, 
near  Rouen,  in  France,  in  i422«  See  Chron.  and  Biog. 
Excr. 

» 

.  No*  397*    GoLp.— 

GoId*s.attraOive  metal,'  pledge  o/weahh, 
Spur  of 'atliviijr  ;  to  good  or  ill 
Powerful  incentive. 

DrsR, 

Gold  is  the  mod  x'STuable  of  a{f  metals „  and  all  known 
parts  of  the  qiurth  yield  it,  though  with  great  difference  in 
point  of.  purity  and  plenty.  South  America  fumifhes  the 
xnoft ;.  but  this  precious  metal  is  found  in  confiderable 
abundance  in*  Afia,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Hungary,  and. 
in  Africa.  It  is  ufually  found/iii  mines  of  confiderable 
depth  with  an  admixture,  of  ether  mineral  and  metallic 
natter,  from  which  it  i»^a£ierwanil»  feparated  by  a  tec^if 
•na  procdji*. 

Whatever !»  encelTcnt  in  art  proceeds 
From  labour  and  endurance.  ^  ^ 

Gold  cannot  gold  appear  until  man'i  toir 
Difclofes  wide  the  mountain's  bidden  ribs,. 
And  d]g»  the  dulky  ore,  and  breaks  and  grinds^ 
Its  gritty  parts,   and  laves  in  limpid  ftreams. 
With  oft»rcpeated  toil^  and  oft  in  ^^ 
The  mct^  guniei*. 

Golsl  is^however»  ibmetimes  met  with  in  the  fand  and; 
tnud  of  mers  and  toricnts,  pariieularly  in  GuiAea^  ia> 
Afnca^  '      .. 

Hot  Guinea^,  too,  gives  yel  low  doft  of  gold^; 
Which  wi^th  her  rivers  rolls  adqwn  thewles 
Of  unknown  hills,   where  fiery>*winged  windi^. 
And  fandy  defarts,  roui'd  by  foddeo  ftorms,. 
Al(  fearcn.  forbids 

We- 


^  » 
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Wc  receive  aboat  3,000  ounces  of  tlws  gold-dud  annu- 
ally, liow:  many  pennyweights  and  grains  do  they  coi»i- 
tain  ?    j^rr/*  6o>ooo  dwts.  1^440^000  grs^ 

No.  398..  Silver..— ^Silver  is  the  rtoff  precious  of  al£ 
metals,  gold  on^y  Excepted.  Thi«  valuable  and  beautiful- 
metal  does  nt>t  appear  to  ^aVe  been  in  ufe  prior  to  the  de'> 
luge  ;  at  lead  NiosEs  fays  no^iing  of  it  before  that  tinie. 
He  fpeaks  of  metals  of  brafs  and  iron,  Gen.  rv.  22,  It 
is  neverthelefs  of  great  antiquity  ;  for*  in  Abraham's 
time  it 'was  become  common,  and  traffic  Was  carried  on* 
with  this  metal »  Gen«  xiii.  2.  This  venerable  perfonage^ 
was  very  rich  in  filver  ^aod  gold;  and  he  parchafed  a  fe«- 
pulchre  aJt  Macpelah,  fouth  of  Jerufalem,  £or  his  wife 
Sarah*  for  400  fhekeh  of  filvefy  Gen*  xkiii.  i\$..  Tbts^ 
iilver,  iays  Mr*  Cruden  *,  was  iu>t: coined*  according  to 
all  appearance^  but  was  only  in  bars  or  ingots ;.  and  ina 
<;ommerci^  tranfanflions  k  was  always  weighed^  It  was, 
however*  converted  very  early'  to  the  pujrpofes  of  domef- 
tic  utility  or  ornament,  as  itiay  be  rational ly  inferred  from: 
Gen.  xlvi.  2.  •'  Put' my^/'t;^r  cup  into  thefack's  mouth,** 
This  mexal,  as  well  as  goid»  was  pnuch  eo%k>yed  for  tik^ 
cred  qfes,  - 

The  illve^  mines  ^of '  Pero*.  in  SottthrAnirrica>  bavt^ 
proved  the  richeft  in  tbe  known  world.  The  diicover^ 
«>f  this  amazing  treafure  happened  by  a  fortuitous  oircom— 
ftanoe  in.  the  year  tS4si»  The  exhalations  from  thefe. 
mines  render  the  workiiig  of  them  extremely  dangerous*. 
They  ftupify  the  miners,  none  of  whom  can  bear^fo  poi^ 
ibnonse  an  air  above  a  day  together*  Many  millhmi  of  In*> 
diaus  have  perifhed.by  them,  and  prodigious  numbers  coii0- 
Unue  to  be  deftroyed  yearly*. 

In  deep  Peruvian  mines,  where  flSViet 
(Wretched  requital !  ]  drink  with  trembling  haad 
Pale  palfy*s  bariefiil  cup.     With  tht  fatigue, 
llhe fttfiy  fickeRj  and thcfcehle  die^ 

^   S^  Chroa.  and  Biog.  Exen  4tb  edit* 
i'   See  Mr.  Payneli  Ct^^,  vol.  ii<  iv^^l**' 

.    T*e 
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The  horrid  experice  of  h;iman  life  at  which  the  gold 
mines  in  America  are  wrought,  ii  related  by  Captain 
Cook.  No  lefs  than  46,000  negroes  are  annually  im- 
ported for  this  purpofe  on  the  king  of  Portugal's  account 
only  ;  and  in  the  year  176:,  this  number  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims fell  f)  (hort,  that  2o,oco  more  were  drafted  from  th^ 
town  <  f  Rio*. . 

The  large  ft  piece  of  iilvcr  ore,  of  which  we  have- any 
account,  was  dug  intheinineS  of  Norway.  It  is  at  this 
time  prefetved  in  the  king  of  Denmaik's  mufeum  of  curi« 
ofities  ^t  Copenhagen,  is  valued  at  '5,000  crowns,  and 
weighs  .c6c  pounds.*  In  one  of  the  moft  fplcndid  and 
magnificent  cliurch-^s  of  Mofcow  is  fufj^rid^d,  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  an  enormous  chandelier  of  mafTy 
filver,  weighing  2940  pounds,    ft  was  made  in  England  +. 

How  many  grains  are  contained  in  the  piece  of  filver 
OFC  and  the  chandelier  ?     Anf,  20,  i6o>oc-o  grains. 

No.  399.  Splendid  Embassy.— The  embaflfy  of 
Lord  Hay,  a  Scotch  ma  n^  to  the  French-  court,  in  the 
reign  of  James  1.  A.  D.  1616,  was  oneof  the  moft  mag- 
nificent recorded  in  hiftory.  Among  ot)icr  things,  at 
his  public  tntry  into  Paris,  he  had  his  horfe  ijiod  with 
lilver  (hoes  |  flightly  tacked  on ;  and  when  he  came  oppo- 
lite  to  houfes  or  balconies,  where  eminent  perfons  or 
diftingniihed  beauties  \vere',.  his  hoiffe  prancing  in  humbte 
reverehec,  fill ne  his  (hoes  aw3y,  which  the  furrounding 
mobfcrambled  for.  Then  one  of  his  train  took  others 
out  (if-  a  velvet  bag,  and  tacked  them  on ;  which  lafted 
till  he' came  to  the  next  troop  of  grandees  §. 

Suppofing  tbat  in  the  above'  ufelcfs  parade  there  flioald 
iiave  bpen    33  (hoes   thrown  off,  each  weighing  1920 

C'    .  *         •   «. 

*    Uawkefworth's  Voyage,  ^u«ted  l^y  Dr.  Kippit,  in  hit  Life  of 
Captain  Cook,  p«  83*  ■ 

f     Mr.  Coxc*s  TraycU,  vol.'  \.  p.  277, 

X .  The  two  folh>w;ng  iofttnces  of  immoderate  extravagance  on  this 
ful>je^  are  handed  down  to  us  by  Roman  writers.  Nero,  when  he 
undertook  (hort  journeys,  was  drawn  always  by  mules  which  had 
iilver  (hoes ;  and  thofe  of  hi%  wife  Poppaaa  had  (hoes  of  gold.  Set 
Beckman  on  Inventions,,  V9I.  ii,  p,  s86|-  ^c* 

\    Rapio,  vol.  vUit  p.  t%^  -      *'    - 

,  . .  -  graios^ 
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•  *  *  * 

grains,  how  many  pounds  wo()ld  the  \^hole  have  wcigti- 
cd?   'Av/,  11  pounds. 

No.  400.  Giants. — A  giant  is  a  perfon  of  extraor, 
dinary  bulk  and  ftature.  it  is  obfervable, '  fays  Dr. 
John  ion,  that  the  idea  of  a  giant  is  always  'allociated 
with  pride,  brutality,  and  wickedncfs.  Milton's  giants 
had 

Fierce  faces  ihieat'ning  wars, 
'     Giants  oC  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprife*  ' 

The  reality  of  giants,  and  of  nations  of  giants,  has 
.  been  nuich  controverted  among  the  learned.  -  Travellers 
and  hiftorian^s  at  different  periods,  have  fumiihed  various 
accounts  of  giants,  to  which. little*  credit  is  now  gtyen^ 
Dr.  Derham  obfcrvcs,  that  though  we  read  of  giants  before 
the  flood.  Gen.  vi.  4,  and  njt>re  plainly  after  it,  Numb, 
•^ii^'  33*  yet  it  is  highly. probable,  that  xhciize  of  man 
hi$  always  been  the. faiiiefrona.lhe  creation  ;•  for  as  to  the 
'  Nephilini,  Gen.  vi.  the  con>mentators  vary  about  theip, 
fome  taking  them  for  monftcrs  of  impiety,  atheifm,  rapine, 

-  and  tyranny  ^  as  to  tliofe.  Numb.  xiii.  which  were  evi- 
deotly  fpoken  of  as  men  of  a  gigantic  fize,  it  i^  probable 

.  that  the  fearsof  the  fpies  might'  add  thereto. 
.  Be  this  ^  it  may,.  4t  is  manifeft,   fays  the  learned  Dr^ 
Rees;.  editor  of  t|ie  New  Cjclopaedia,'  that  in  bdtli  thefe 

'  places  giants  are  mentioned  as  rarities  and  wonders  of  the 
age,  not  of  thecommoa  Mature-;  and  foch  inflances  we 
have  h^d  in  all  ages.  And  as  for  the  more  credible 
relations  of  Goliath  (whofe  height  was.  fix  cubits  and 
afpan,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.  which,  according  to  Bifhop  Cum- 
ber land>  is  fomewhat'above  1 1  feet  Englifli) ;  of  Maximus 
thecippcror  (who  wa&g  feet  high)  ;  thefe  and  other  fimilar 
ancient  examples  and  relations,*  may  be  matched  with,  iwy 

'  outdone,  t)y  modern  ones  *. 

Goliath's  coat  of  mail  weighed  5,000  (hekels   of 

-  brafs,  and  the  head  of  his  fpear  6co  (hekels  of  iron.  To 
fflpport  fuch  ponderous  armour,  and  to  wield  fuch  a  fpear, 
required  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prowefs  ;    but  not 

.inore  than  the  poets  afcribe  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity 

♦    Sec  Halcewill's  Apol.  p.  a08  ;  or  the  Ency.  Brit,  art,  .Giaot. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  in  profane  hiftor}',    Heflor^  the  fan1oy$  Trojau 
f:hicf,  ■  ' 

.  Bare^a  tnafTy  Fpear  qF  mighty  ftren'gth,* 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lajicc's  length. 

Pope's  Home  ft. 

The  fame  great  poet  gives  the  following  dcfcription  of 
the  celebrated  huge  fpear  of  the  .Grecian  l^ro, .  Achilles ; 

And  now  he  Ihakes  his  great  paternal  fpear,  ^ 
Pond'rous  and  hlige  !  wnrch  not  a  Greek  Could  rlir. 
From  Pclion's*  cloudy  top  an  aih  entire   * 
Old  Chiron  fclPd,  and  fhapM  it  for  his  fire  j  ^ 
A  fpear  which  ftern  Achilles  only  Wields, 
The  death  of  heroeS|  and  the  dr(^  of  fields, 

Jewifh  doctors  greatly  idi!fe!''fn  ^imating  thfc  weight 
of  the  (hekejs  fo  often  metiti6ndd  ifl  the  Old  Teftament, 
One  in  the  late  French  ki-ng's  cabinet  is  fa'id  to  weigh  2:68  ^ 
grains.  Bilhop  Cumberland,  however,  aiTcrts,  that  tie 
always  found  each  of  the  many  thaft  he  had  weighed,  aboQC 
half  an.  ounce,  or  240  grains.  According  to  this  calca* 
lation,  what  was  the  weight  of  the  gigantic  Philfftine^a 
coat  of  mail;'  ah4  the  head  uf  his  fpear,  ilpJirsttely  ?  Auf. 
208  itjs.  4  oz.  coat  of  mail;  25  11>s,  Read  of  tbe  fpear  f* 

No.  401.     HuMAK  HAJn.-i-The  hair  was  always 
eftedmed,  by  the  ancients,  as  the  principal  ornament  of. 
beauty.'      Even    Venvs   herfelf,  fays  Apuleias>  if  (he 
were  <Jeftitute  of  hair,*  though  furrouudcd  by  the  graces 
and  loves,   wotild  not  have  charms   to  pleafc  -her  own 

hufband  Vutcan,     Agreeably  to  this  idea^  we  find  the 

■.     -      • .  ,  ■      .  4 

^     See   Exer.  oa  the  Globes,  4th  '«8it.  art.  Pelion. 

+  Goliath  was  born  at  .fcaih,  ,the  moft/outhero  city  -of  th^  Pfc(i- 
liftirtes,  on  the  roaci  from  HUutheropons  to  Gaza.  Some  maintaia, 
that  when  David  had  killed  this  renowned  giant,  he  compofed  tBe 
144th  pfaltn.  •*  Blcffcd  be  the  Lord  my  ftrength,  whbtcacheth  my 
hafnds  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  light."  Pavid  Was  a  native  ^f 
Beihlehem,  <and  died  at  Jerufalem,  aged  71^  about  2014  years 
'B.  O.  •  ,   '  •,'  ■•     « 

pocU 
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'  llTOts  often  reprcfcpting  the  Jofs  of.  this  embelliihmcnt  as 
fatal  to  perfonal  beauty,  in  language  of  fimilar  import 
with  the  fubicquent  line :         *  .        * 

**  Fallen  is  thy  hair,   and  heapty  is  rm  more/* 

And  we  hardly  ever  meet  with  a  defcriptipn  of  a  Snc 
woman  or  beautifal  man,  in  the  poems  orOffian*>  but 
theit  hair  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  greatefl  beauties. 

•  Bo  AD  ICE  A,  the  heroic  queen  of  the  Icetri  -f,  is  dcfcri- 
bed,  by  Dio,  with  rery  long  hair,  flowing  over  hor  (houl-  , 
'  ders>  and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 

The  aifcient  Britons  were  extremely  proad  of  the  length 
«rtd  bf  aufy  6f  their  hair  ;  and  it  was  efteemed  a  confidei-*  ' 
able  hopoiir  amonjg  the  ancient  Gauls  to  have  long  hair. 
Hence  Caefarr,  upon  fujpduing  this  peopl,c,  made  them  c.u> 
off*  their  hair  as  a  token  offubmiflion; 

The  hair  both  of  Jewifli  and  Gr^i^n  women  engaged 
fl  principal  (hare  of  their' attention  j  and  the  Roman  ladies 
fetm  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  refpe€)'  to  theirs^ 
They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  dreffed  in  a  viiriety  of 
ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  filver,  pearls^  ^c.  Oo 
ihe  coutraryi  the  men  among  the  Gteetcs  and  Romans^^ 
• 

.  ^  Offiao  was  th?  A>ik  of  Finfa),  9  moft  licroic  C^t^donran  chic f^ 
ind  king  of  Morvcn  ^^  wHofe  principal  pljce  of  reiidencc  was  Selma, 
which  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenco,  in  Argykn^ife, 
fuppofed  to,  be  the  Cona  of  Ofl^an,  who  is,  on  this  account,  fome- 
times  ftyied  **  The  Bard  ^  of  Cona,"  andalfo,  poeticjUly,  the  Voice 
of  Cona,,  Qilian  flouriihed  about  the  begiutnng  of  the  third  century  i 
he  lived  to  an  advailted  age,  and  atthcclofe  of  Ufe  became  blipd. 
Mr.  Macpheribn,  a  Scotch'  Gefttleman,  publiQicd,  about  the  y<iar 
1762^  wKat  is  called  *•  A^  'frarifla'tion  of  the  Poems  af  Offian." 
lliefc  poems  arc  allowed  to  pbflefs  great  beauties  ;  but  their  aiithen- 
ticity  was  doubted  by  Pr.  Johnfon  aad  other  writers  ;  while  they  were 
as  vigoroufly  defended  by%bme  men  of  genius,  the  principal  of  whom 
w^s  Dr.  Blair.    Seethe  Eitcy.  Brit.  art.  Ofiua. 

+  The  Iceni,  in  the  ancient  geography  of  England,  inhabited 
the  counties  of  Su0^1kt  NorfoJic,  CaiHtiiridge,  and  Huntingdon, 
l^heir  heroic  ^ueen  Boad'icea,  being  defeated  and  ilUtreated-  by  the 
Romans,  poifotied  herfelfi  A«  D«  61. 

X  It  i<  fuppofed  that  aUthe  North JA''eft  coaft'  of  Scothuid  «;ent  of  oM  nndcr 
the  name  of-  Morvcn,  which  fignifici  a  ^rtdge  of  ^ery  Uij^h  IiiII(.  See  OfliWn> 
FoCQK,  vol.  i.  p    941',  e4it.  1796. 

\    See  Bard,  Cia<Q9«.andi>iog,  Cxer«  4th  cAit« 

.      -  *  and;* 
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* 
and  aniong  the  later  J^ws,  wore  their  hair  (h6rt,  as  m%Y 
be  colledtetf  from  books,  medals,  ftatucs  *,  &c.  I'his 
formed  a  chief  diftindion-  in  drefs  bet  a  cen  the  fexes ;  i^n 
obfenvation  which  illuftratesa  paiTage  in  the  apoillc  Rdurs 
epiftle  to  the  Gprinthians>   i  Cor.  xi.   14,  15. 

We  read  in  Homer  of  a  Trojan  who  had  hishiir  **  in- 
flarred  with  gems  and  gold  ;"  and  Ma;dame  Pacier  in- 
forms us,  th^t  the  Athenians  were,  accudonied  to  put 
little  grafshoppers  of  gold  in  their  hair.  Others,  we  are 
told,. perfumed  theirs  with  large  quantities  of  fragrant  oil, 
and  powdered  it  with  gold  dull.  I'hofe  to  whom  nature 
had  denied  the  agreeable  ornament  now  underconfideration 
fupplied  the  defed  by  art..  The  Greeks,  and,- after  their 
example,  the  Romans,  were  falfe  hair;  a  cuftom  which 
has  at  times  greatly  prevailed  in  other  countries,  not  ex- 
cepting OUT  own.  1  he  Greeks,,  and  othsr  nations,  when 
mourning  for  their  deccafed  relations  or  particular  friend^, 
tore,  cut  off,  and  fometiiiies  fliavcd  their  hair,  whicbthey 
laid  upon  the  cor pfe,  or  threw  "into  the. pile,  to  be  con- 
fumed  together  with  the  b9dy  :  and  thrs  was  deemed  a 
token  of  violent  aiFcdion.  1  bus  Achilles  and  others,,  in 
Homer,*  offer  theirs  to  Patroclus :         ... 

"  0*cr  all  the  corfc  their  GratterM  locks' they  throw :  *' 

•  and  the  little  ctipids  on  the  dcatli  of  Adortis,  according 
to  Bion,'  •  ".      ' 


«t 


Shear  their  locks,  cxcefs  of  grief  to  fiicw.'* 


Again;  "  When  infatiate  death  .had  ravilhed  the 
youthful  and  blooming  Teraas,** 

.  Her  lov*d  companions  pay. the  rjtps  of  woe, 
^    All,  allj  alas  I  the   liylng  can  bellow  ; 

Frpm  their  fair  be«idj  thcrgraceful  curls  they  (bear,.- 
Place  on  her  tomb,  and 'drop  the  tender  tear* 

Sappho, 

*  Nothing,  as  we  Icarri  from  Juvenaf  and  Horate,  was  decnaed 
by  the  Romans  more  ed'eotial  to  the  beauty  of  a  young  peribn,  than 
9  ^ne  long  head  of  hair  ;  but  they  had  a  cuftom  of  cutting  it  fliort 
about  the  age  of  feventeeo,  and  of  keeping  it  Co  ever  after.  See 
Spencers  Polymetis,  abridged  by  Tiiidal,  2d  edit.  p.  115. 

Thia 
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This  cuftom  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Scriptufcs*,  - 
It  is  recorded  by  Hcix)dotus,  thiit  Mardonius,'  t be  Per- 
sian general,  after  one  o*^  his  defeats,  cut  off  his  hair,  in 
token  €>f  his  grief.;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  when 
AlexanderV friend  Hepheft ion  died,  that  *«  mighty  robl^r 
and  murderer,"  to  expref<>  his  forrow,  ordered  the  manes* 
of  all  his  horfes  and  mules  to  l>e  ^t  off. 

Human  hair  makes  a  confiderable  article  of  commercC| 
and  is  fold  from  five  (hillings  to  five  pound  an  ounce,  ac- 
corci'ng  to  its. quality +.     We  ftiall  conclude   this   article 
with  forac  (h^rt  llridures  on  the  weight  ot  the  handfome 
Absah>vi's   liair»    as    recorded  2   8am.    xiv,    25,    26. 
.This,  we  read,  weighed  no  lefs  than  nco-  fhekeU;  which 
if  computed  by  the  Jewilh  fbekel,  as  calculated  by  Bifhop 
Cumberland,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  queftion,  amount 
to  the  enormous  pondcrofity  of  8  lbs.  ^  oz.  Troy.    But, 
fortunately  for  this  age  of  rcafmy   it  has  been  remarked, 
that  when  the  books  of  SaroutjP.werc  rcvifed,  sfftcr  the 
Babylonilh   captivity,  fuch   weights  were  mentioned  as 
wete  then  known  to  them  ;  and  therefore  when  the  hifto- 
rian  mentions  this,  weight  of  Abfalpm's  hair,  he  addS)   by 
way  of  explanation,   that  it  was  /fter  th:  kings  ijiught. 
i.  e.    after  the  weight  of  the  king  of  Babylon,   whofe 
(hekel  was  only  one-third  of  that' of  the  Jews  ;  by  which 
fupputation  the  quantity  of  hair  is  fo  reduced,   as  not  to 
appear  altogether  incredihU:    more  efpecblly,  if   it  be 
recollected  how  much  the  fuppleraentary   decorations  of 
thofe  days  muft  increafe  its  weight.  After  all,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  reafonable  to  fay,  with  thejudiciousHarracr,_ 

•     See  Ezek.  xxvii.  31. 

+  On  this  fubje£t,  th«.late  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
X)«"Cord,  has  prcfcrvcd  the  following  anecdote:  **  The  Countcfs  of 
Su^Ik  had  married  Mr.  Howard,  'and  they  were  both  fo  poor,  that 
4hey  took  a  refolution  of  going  to  Hanover,  before  the  death  of  Qnccxi 
Anne  .'m  order  to  pay  their  court  to  the  future  royal  family.  Such 
was  their  poverty,  that  having  ibme  friends  to  dinner,  and  being  dif- 
appointed  6f  a  full  remittance,  (he  was  forced  to  fell  her  hair  to 
furniih  the  entertainment.  Long  wigs  were  then  in  fafhion,  and  the 
Countefs's  hair  being  fine,,  long;  and  fair,  produced  her  twenty 
pounds." 

This- entertaining  author  died  March  «>  ^797*  Set  Chroo.  'and 
Bio^.  £xer.  4th  edit* 
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thdt  the  prcfcnt  reading  maybe  faulty,  as  in  otiicr  cafes  thefe 
have  frequently  been  miftakcs  in  numbers^  It  was,  fgiy^ 
this  ad muaKle  writer  *,  an'  unconon>only  iiri^  head  of  hair, 
of  very  unufual  weight,  which  h  all  that  we  know  oi;//^ 
certainty  about  it  +• 

.  Many  commentators  i«nagine  that.  Abfalom  was  fuil 
pcnded  by  his  hair  when  he  was  ♦killed  by  Joab  :  but  othejs 
fuppofe  that  his  neck  wa^  fo  wedged  in  between^  th« 
boughs  by  the  great  motion  of  the  jnuie,  that  he  was  np% 
able  to  difengage  himfelf ;  *'  for,"  fulijoin  thcfelaft,  **  he 
certainly  wore  a  helmet  when  he  went  ,to  battle,"  and 
hence  they  conclude,  that  his  hair  could  act  be  entangled 
in  the  b:  aghsj. 

'  Eftimating  the  Babylonifli  (hekel  at .  80  grains,  what 
was  the  weight  of  Abfalom'sliairi  An/*'  2  lbs.  9  oz» 
4  dwts.  16  grs§. 

No.  462*  lNG0T.^»^An  ingot  is  aniafs  of  gold  or  fU- 
ver  melted  down,  and  Caft  into  a  mould,  but  not  coined 
or  wrought.  This  word  is  frequently  ufedin  fome  par- 
ticular departments  of  commerce  ;  and  is  found  in  many 
of  oor-  beft  authors,  a%  Spenfer,  Drydcn,  Prior,  .  and 
Shakrpcarc.  This  laft  great  poet  compares  a  rich  man  xm 
as  afs  loaded  with  ingots:' 

^     See  Chron.  and  Bipg.  -  Exer.  4th  edit. 
•f    Obfervationt,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,   &c* 

t  TKe  battle  between  David  and  his  rcbelliQu*  ibn  AKalom  was 
fought  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim*;  y^hich  is  undoubtedly  to  he  un- 
-derftood,  not  of  any  wood  lying  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  weft  of 
Jordan,  ffor  Ahfalom  as  welj  as  David  were  paiTed  over  this  river  +)  . 
but  of  fome  wood,  fituatcd  eaft  of  Jordai|,|  and  fo  named  on  fom« 
,«thcr  account  j  pci^aps  a<  lying  over  againft  the  tribe  of  Ephcaim  }. 

There  was  a   city  named-fiphrajra,  weft  of  Jordan,  unto  whick  . 
•ur  Saviour  reti«d  Before  his  paifipa.     See  John  xi.  54,   See  the 
.Scripture  Maps. 

§     AgdodSnglift  headof  hak  weighs  about  £ve  •unces.     Har- 
per's Obfcrvations,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 


*    See  a  SsvBi.  xviii.  6. 

f    See  s  Sam.  xvii.  82,  c4*  * 

X    See  the  map  of  Canaan  in  Wilk)nibn'«  Atlas  Claffiva. 


If 
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If  thou  irt  ricb>   thou'rt  poor  ; 
For  like  an  aCs,  whoTe  back*s  with  ingot^  bound. 
Thou  bcar'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  uoloadeth  thee.  ' 

It  occurs  alfo  hi  fome  sldmirable  lines*  which,  the  ele- 
gant  author  obferves,  contain  the  moral  of  his  poem;  a 
<:ompo(ition  A  great  cxcellenGC.  As  we  are  anxious  that 
the  fentimcfits  exhibited  in  the  pafTage  to  which  we  al- 
lude, (hould  "  grapple  the  attention"  of  our  fair  readers, 
we  (hali  tranfcribc  \i  ft  t 'that  purpofe. 

VtRTUE^s  an  ingot  of  Peruvian*  goM, 
Sense    the  *b right  ore  PotoG'sf  mines  unfold; 
But  TeMPRR*s  image  rouft  their  ufe  create, 
And  give  thefe  precious  metals  ftcrling  weight* 

•  '    ■ 

Mr.  Ha  V  ley's  Triumphs  of  Temper. 

In  31  lbs.  10  oz«  18  dwts.  20  grs.  of  filver,  how  many 
ingots^  each  weighing  7  lbs.  11  oz.  14  dwts.  17  grs.? 
Aft/J  4  ingots. 

No,  403.  W«d'g«.— Wedge,  in  mechanics,  is  the  hSt 
of  the  five  powers  or  fimple  machines.  It  is  a  very  great 
snecbanical  power,  fince  not  only  the^*  knotted  oakj;," 
but  even  the  *•  ragged-lided  rock"  can  be  fplit  by  it ; 
ivhich  it  would  be  impoffible  to  effed  by  the  lever,  wheel 
and  axje,  or  pulley :  for  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  ftroke, 
ihakes  the  cohering  parts,  and  thereby  makes  them  fepa. 
rate,  the  more  eafily.  It  is  ufuaHy  driven  by  a  mallet, 
or  wooden  hammer.     Wedge  alfo  denotes  a  mafs  of  metal* 

*    Peru  is  a  large  country  of  South  America,  famous  for  its  minet 
x>f  gold   and  filvir ;    and   fome  of  its  medicinal  drugs,    which  are 
'brought  into  this  country,  are  of  ^xcieltent  ufe,  particularly  the-Je- 
fuit's  bark  and  Peruvian  balfam.  ^    , 

f  Potofi  is  a  mountain  of  Peru,  containing  the  fineft  iilver  min^ 
lA  the  world  ;  but  its  treafureis  fa)d  ttxbe  at  pi«fent  ^Imdft  ex- 
lauded,  and  the  .mountain  itfelf  is  little  better  than  a  ihdl.  Th# 
rich  and  po|>ulous  town  of  Poto0,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun» 
iUin. 

%    And  pletcing  wedges  deaye  the  flttbbmnloak* 

D&ydsn's  Viacit'. 

Am 
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As  fparlcles  from  the  anvil  ns'd  to  fly, 
'    \Vhcn  heavy  hannnw*  on  the  tucdge  arc  fwaid. 

Spenser.' 

The  •*  jicoirfed  thing'*  in  the  rridft  of  Ifrael,  was  the 
concealment  of  a  ixud^e  of  gold,  part  of  the  fpoils  oi 
Jcricho,^  which' the  wicked  Achan  had  purloined,  con- 
trary-to  exprefs  conrimand';  nnd  for  which  theft  .himfelf 
and  family  '-were  afterwards  floned  and  burnt,  in  the 
valley  of  Achor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho*,  about  20 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Jcrufalem. 

The  fatal  Wedge  of  gold,  which  c^u(ed  the  extirpation 
of  Achan's  race,  weighed  50  (hekels.  Now,  fuppollpg 
afhekel  to  weigh  9  dwis  '3  grs.  Englifli  Troy  weight +, 
how  many  grains  aid  it  contain?     Anj\  10,050  grains,    ^ 

AVOIRDUPOISE  WEIGHT. 

No,  404.  In  14^769  ounces,  how  many  hundred 
weight  ?  Anf,  8  cwt.  o  qrs.  27  lb.   1  oz. 

No^'4a5*  In  8  Gwt,.  o  qrs,  .27  lb.  *  02;  how  many 
ounces?    v^/^.  14,769.        .  . 

No.  406,  .  In  27  cwt.  of  Malaga  J.  raifins,  how  many 
parcels  of  18  1]>.  each?     Anf,  168. 

No<^  407*  Ii^  2  1:,  1-44  drachms,,  how. many  pounds  ?. 
AuL  83  lb.  f  2  oz.'  4  dr.    ,  .  ^     ' 

'  No,-  408.     Iti  83  Ib^  ta  0*.  4  dr.  how  many  drachms  ? 

.^^/..  24,444*      •/•..'■       ■    ..     •  •■.'•••• 

No.  .409.  Batter  INC.  Ram. — This  irrefiftiblc  ma- 
chine was  a  military  engine,  employed  by  the  ancients  to 

•  See  the  7  th  chaftef  of  Jofliti*;  alfo  the  author's  Map  of  the 
Joprncyings  of  our  Saviour.  •       :    .  - 

.  •  ■     . 

f  See  Scripture  Lexicofi,  p.  3351  2^  i^lti  Tkc  e^&£l  weight  is 
f^4  to  be  9  dwts.  2  grs.  t  Troy. 

'%  Malaga  is  fcatcd  on  the.  Mediterranean  fca,  at  the  bafe  of  a 
craggy  mountain,  in  Granada,  Spain.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is 
a  place  of  conlidecftU«  cominerce  In.tirinesy  fruiUi  anchovies,  oil, 
d(C.  &c.  . 

"beat 
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best  down  the  walls  of  befieged  places.  It  was  a  yaft 
|)iece  of  timber  like  the  maft  of  a  (hip,  ftrengthened  at 
one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  fomeihing  refeaibling  that 
of  a  ram,  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation.  This  was 
hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to  another  beam,  which 
lay  acrofs  two  pofts  ;  and  being  thus  fufpendcd  in  equi- 
librium, it  was  alternately  drawn  back  and  propelled  by 
a  century  of  men,  with  fuch  impetuofity^  that  no  wall  or 
,  tower  could  e^edually  withfland  its  reiterated  cone uliions. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  two  paflfages, 
chap.  iv.  1,  2}  and  xxi.  22^  and  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
ufe  of  it  at  the  (lege  of  Jerufalem*  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Anthony,  in  the  Parfhian  war,  ufed  a  ram  8o  feet  in 
length  ;  and  Vitruvius  aflerts,  that  they  were  fometimes 
120  feet  long. 

The  battering  ram  which  w.as  employed  by  Titus  to 
demolifh  the  walls  of  Jerufalem*  weighed,  acccrdingto 
Jofephus,  100,000  lbs.  how  many  tons,  &c.  do  they  con* 
tain  ?     Anf.  44  tons,  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs. 

No.  410,  Ijops. — This  ufeful  article  of  commerce; 
was  brought  into  England,  according  to  Anderfon,  about 
'  the  year  1525,  from  the  Netherlands  f ,  and  immediately 
ufed  in  brewing  ;  but  the  phyiicians  of  that  period  repre- 
fenting  to  the .  parliament  that  hops  were  unwholefome^ 
the  ufe .  of  them  was  fhortly  after  difcontinued.  They 
have,  however,  been  many  years  in  general  repute  in  the 
brewery,  for  the  prefervation  of  malt  liquors;  which  by 
the  fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient^  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifcid,  more  detergent^  and  more  fala-« 
brious.  They  are  alfo  employed  occafionally  in  medicines 
There  are«  large  plantations  of  hop  in  feveral  Engliih 
counties,  particularly  in  Worcefterlhire,  Heref6rdihire# 
and  Kent. 


•On  Cantium's  %  hills. 


The  flow'ry  hops,  wbofc  tendrils  climbing  round 

♦    Sec  QuQfti^n  87,  p«jfc  43. 

+'  They  came  originaUy  from  the  little  town  of  A&,  t^jaceat  to 
Deadermond.  Lat.^i.  Long.  4.  £.  See  Bourn's  Gas. 

X  Cantium  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kent.  The  Cantii  wcvc^ 
according  to  Caefar,  the  moft  ciTilized  of  all  the  Britoas.  That  in» 
vader  landed  in  their  territory  Augufi  a6,  55  yean  B,  C,  at  ten  ia 
Id^t  forciiMn.    Sflc  Cluroi»«  and  Biog.  Excr* 

!•  The 
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The  tall  afpiring  pole,  bears  their  light  headc 
Aloft,  in  pendant  cluilers ;  which  in  the  mait'A     ^ 
IF'crn^enting  thus  infused,  to  mellow  age 
Preferve  the  potent  dcaft.     . 

•     Kent  Guxoc* 

In  44  tons,  idcwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  hops,  how  manf 
pounds?  Anf.  100,000  lbs.  And  how  many  parcels^ 
each  containing  as  many  pounds 'as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  are  contained  in  this  number  of  pounds,  fuppodng 
10  lbs.  more  to  be  added  to  them  \     An/,  274  parcels. 

No.  411.  Colossus.— A  Coloffus  is  a  ftatoe  of 
enormous  magnitude.  In  the  tenr.pic  of  fielus^  at  Baby- 
lon, tjiere  was  a  eolden  Hatuc  forty  feet  high,  which 
weighed  i>ooo  Babylonilh  talents,  and  was  worth  three 
*  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money  *,  'There  was  an  image ^ 
erected  on  the  plain  of  Duca,  near  Babylon,  which^  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  was  (ixty  cubits^  or  about  ninety 
feet, in  height*  But  the  moft  celebrated  Coloflus  of  which 
any  account  is  prcferved,  ami  which  is  therefore  empha- 
tically ftyled  il)e  coloffus^  and  deemed  one  of  the  wonders 
t)f  the  world,  was  a  flatue  of  brafs  ere^ed  to  the  si7n, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  a  city  in  aa 
iiland  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It 
was  105  feet  high,  and  proportioned  in  all  its  parts;  and« 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  the  (hips  of  that  period 
pafled  between  its  legs.  Cmahes,  of  Llndus,  a  ci(y  in 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Rhowies,  devoted  12  years  to  the 
completion  of  the  work,  which  occurred  288  years  B.  C. 
Sixty-fiK  years  fubfequent  to  its  eredtion,  an  earthquake 
overthrew  it,  and  it  lay  negledled  894  years,  that  is, 
till  the  year  of  our  Lord  672;  when  Moarvias,  the  6th 
caliph,  or  emp<iror  of  the  Saracens+,  havingtaken  Rhodes*  ^ 
ibid  the  brafs  of  this  fanious  flatae  to  9  Jewifh  merchant* 
who  loaded  900  camels  with  it.  AUowine  only  800  lbs* 
Wight  to  every  camel  (though  fonie  wm  carry   12  or 

•    Dr.  Rutherford's  Anc*  Hift,  vol.  i.  f  •  8^ 
^    ^ee  $«raecns,  Index* 

1300  lU^ 
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1300  \b&.)  how  many  tons  did  the  colofTus  weigh  ?  Jfi/l 
321  tooe;  8  cwt«  2  qrs.  8- lbs. 

No.  412.  Iron.— This  is  a  hard,  fufible,  malleable, 
and  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  metals  in  the  affairs  of  life.  A 
little  refledion  will  fufficc  to  convince  us,  how  awkward 

>  the  operations  of  induftry  muft  be,  and  what  a  rude  fcene 
human  Itfe  would  foon  exhibit,  without  the  ufe  of  metals* 
and  of  this  jn  particular.  W,ithout  iron  we  could  attain 
Httle  perfection  in  tillage  or  agriculture;  in  mechanical 
arts  or  trades ;  in  architeAure  or  navigation.  Society, 
fays  Dr.  Rutherford,  can  never  majce  great  advances  with-* 
out  the  ufe  of  iron.  It  is  the  inllrument  of  unit)irf<d 
*Mduflr)i*»  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  iron  was  held 
in  fuch  e(limati:>n,  that  in  the  games  which  Achilles  gave 
in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  propofed  a  ball  of  that  mctd 
as  a  confiderable  prize  f.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  aa 
inflance  of  Divine  Goodnefs  to  human  ]^ind,  that  thoie 

'  metaJs  which  arc  of  mod  frequent  and  neceffary  ufe  to  man, 
as  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  the  mod  common  and  plea* 
tiful.  With  refpeft  to  iron,  it  is  an  oniverfal,  metal,  be- 
ing found  in  all  the  mineral  earths  and  dones  that  have 
been  examined,  in  the  ores  of  all  other  metals,  and  evea 
in  the  allies  of  all  vegetables  and  animals.  The  Swedifti 
iron  has  generally  been  preferred  on  many  accounts,  and 
particularly  for  the  making  of  fteel;  but  the  Englifli  iron, 
properly  manufactured,- has  been  found  not  inferior." 

Ruffia  had  feveral  confiderahle  iron  manofaftoties  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great;  fome  of  thefe  he  vidted  with 
great  afliduity,  and  himfejf  Jtarnt  the  bufineis  of  a  black- 
fmlth.  He  fucceeded  fo  .  well  in  that  trade,  that  in  one 
day  he  forged  alone,  i8  poods  of  iron,  equal  to  7?o 
pounds  weight,  and  put  his  own  particular  mark  on  each 

♦     The  ufe  of  iron  tools,  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  of  earthen  vcfi%Is 

to  boil  wa*ter  in,  or  wheels  for  carriages,  and  the  arts  of  cultivating 

wheat,  of  coagulating  milk  for  cheefe,  and  of  fpinning  vegetable 

fibres  for  clothing,  have  been  known  iji  sll  European  countries,  as 

long  as  thelr4iiftortes  have  exifted. 

Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature^  p.  ^ 
,  f    Dr.  Rutherford*!  Aac.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  39,  373* 

L  2  bar^ 
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bir.  This  was  performed  zt  the  forces  of  one  Mailer  at 
Iftia,  ninety  werfts  diftance  from  Mokow,  to. which  place 
he  often  reforted.  One  of  thefe  bars^  authenticated  bjr 
Peter's  mark,  is  ftiil  to  be  feen  at  Iftia  in  the  fame  forge. 
Another,  forged  alfo  with  the  czar's  own  hand»  is  (hewn 
in  the  cabinet  bf  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg  : 
but  this  laft  was  forged  at  Olonetz,  a  place  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  the  lake  Ladogo^  the  12th  of  Odlober^  juft 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1725.  This  bar 
Weighs  120  pounds. 

Peter^  on  the  receipt  of  one  of  his  days  wages  from 
Mttlkr,  went  directly  to  a  (hop,  and  purchafed  a  pair  of 
ftioesy  which  he  took  great  pleafurein  ihewing  on  his  feet, 
faying  to  tlfbie  who  were  prefent,  *•  I  have  earned  them 
well,  by  the  fweat  of  my  brow,  with  hammer  and  anvil." 

Peter  once  pafl^d  a  month  at  Iftia;  and  when  he  worked 
9^  the  forges,  tlie  bayards,  and  other  noblemen  of  his 
Aiite^  were  obliged  to  blow  the  bellows,  to  ftir  the  firtf, 
to  carry  coals,  and  perform  all  the  other  offices  of  jour- 
neymen blackfmiths  *» 

Add  the  weight  of  the  iron  forged  by  Peter  at  Iftia  and 
Olonetz  together,  and  bring  the  amount  into  drachms. 
J/i/»  215,040  drachms* 

No.  413.  Cop p I R.— Copper  is  one  of  the  fix  pri- 
mitive metals.  It  is  found  in  the  bowels' of  the  earth  in 
feveral  varieties,  as  nat}v0»  &c.  Copper  is  ufed  in  mix- 
ture with  other  metals.  Mixed  with  tin,  in  confiderable 
quantity,  it  produces  bel^-metal  ;  with  a  fmaller  pro- 
portion, bronze  )  with  zinc  it  forms  brass,  pinch- 
beck, &€.  Cojpper,  when  taken  into  the. human  body, 
a^  as  a  violent  emetic,^  and  h&s  been  generally  accounted 
poifonoosy  though  lately  received  with  fome  applaufe  into 
the  materia  medica  as  a  tonic.  Great  attention  to  clean. 
llnefs  is  recommended  in  the  ufe  of  copper  utenfils^  and 
it  h  altogether  improper  to  let  any  fluid  remain  in  a  cop- 
per veflel  till  it  be  cold ;  for  thi^  metal  is  much  more  cal- 
cinable  in  the  cold  than  when  heated.  Its  pernicious 
cftds  arc  prevented  by  having  the  vefiels  tinned. 

*  Anecdotes  of  Peter.  See  alfo  Ori^imAl  Aaec.  of  the  famt 
MoiUfcb,  p,  at,  a^,  a^,  371, 373.  '     . 

Th«r€ 
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There  arc  copper  mines  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  &C« 
The  mine  in  the  ifle  of  Anglcfey,  on  the  coaft  of  North 
Wales,  produces  about  1500  tons  oi  copper  annually,  from 
between  fix  and  feven  thoufand  tons  of  ore.  And  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Cornwall  produce  in  the  fame  period  no  left 
than  4000  tons  of  copper.  The  yearly  produce  of  thefe 
1  aft  is  calculated  at  ^1 40,000  fterling*.  At  the  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhirc] 
at  Chatfworth,  in  Derbylhire,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine 
piece  of  water,  is  a  tree  of  copper,  reprefenting  a  willow, 
from  every  leaf  of  which  water  is  made  to  iflue,  by  the 
turning  of  a  cock,  fo  as  to  form  an  artificial  (hower  f» 
We.  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  two  vcflels  of  fine  copper^ 
precious  as  gold  J. 

Subtraft  the  Anglefey  copper  from  the  Comifti,  bring 
the  remainder  into  drachms,  «nd  .divide  them  into  as 
many  parcels  of  drachms  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year. 
An/.  1,433,600,000  drachms  i  27,569,230  parcels,  ||. 

No.  414.  Spectator. — The  Tatler,  Spe^ator, 
and  Guardian,  were  periodical  papers,  publifhed  by  a 
few  eminent  writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  a 
period  denominated  the  Auguftan  age  of  Englifh  litera- 
ture* ,  .  •  - 

The  Tatler  and  Spedlator  not  only  reduced,  as  Df. 
Johnfoft  juftly  remarks,  the  unfettled  praftice  of  daily 
intercourfc  to  propriety  and  politenefs,  and  exhibited  the 
charafters  and  manners  of  the  age,  but  fuperadded  litera- 
ture and  criticifm,  and  taught  with  great  juftnefs  of  ar- 
gument, and  digTiity  of  language,  the  moft  important 
<iutics  and  fublime  truths.  All  thefe  topics  were  happily 
varied  with  elegant  fiftions  and  refined  allegories;  and 
illuminated  with  diiFerent  changes  of  ftyle  and  felicities  of 
invention.  Of  effays  thus  elegant,  thus  inftru6^ive,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  the  approbation  general ;  and  it  is  faid 
by  Addifon,  in  a  fubfequent'  work,  that  they  had  a  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  converfation  of  that  time,  and 
taught  the  frolic  axui  the  gay  to  unite  merriment   with 

•     Ency.  Brit. 

f     Beaut,  of  Art.  and  Nat.  vol.  i. 
.    X    JEzray  viii.  2^ 

L  3'  ~         decency; 
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decency;  an  eflfed  which^  adds  Johnfon,  they  can  never 
wholly  lofe,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  firft 
books  by  which  both  fexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancies 
of  knowledge.  The  principal  writers  who  undertook  the 
Spe^ator,  which  was  publifhed  daily,  were  Aodisok* 
and  Steele*.  They  found,  however,  in  their  progrefs, 
numerous  auxiliaries :  many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many 
were  received.  The  papers  written  by  Addifon  are 
marked  by  one  or  othtr  ol  the  letters  in  tfioword  Clio, 
the  mufe  of  hiftory  +. 

The  profc  of  Addifon,  fays  Johnfon,  is  the  model  of 
the  middle  ftyle ;  pure  without  fcrupulofity,  and  exa^ 
without  l^parent  elaboration.  Whoever,  continues  he, 
wiihes  to  attain  an  Engliih  flyle,  fan>iliar  but  net  coarfr, 
and  elegant  but  ftot  oftentatious^  muji  gpue  bit  4ayt  4nui 
niffiu  to  the  'volumes  ^/'AddisonJ. 

In  him 
Humour  and  holiday  in  lightly  trim, 
Sublimity  apd  attic  tafle,  combin'd 
To  polifh,  fumifli,   and  delight  the. miad. 

COWPIR^ 

The  ninth  number  of  the  Speflator  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  feveral  convivial  focieties.    One  of  thefe  wjit 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer, 

i*    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

:|:  Horace.framed  a  precept  to  this  purpofe  in  hit  time*  coacerD^ 
|ng  ftudymg  the  beautiful  fioaplicity  •f  the  antique  a'moog  the 
Greek« : 

— — Vos  exemplaria  Crseca, 
No^urni  verfate  manu,  verfate  diuma. 

Make. the  Greek  authnra  your  f^preme  delight. 
Read  them  by  "day,  and  (ludy  them  by  night. 

Francis. 

^d  of  the  works  of  Tbeocritur  ^  and  Virgil  ^,  Boileau  has  faid  r 

Que  leurs  tend rea  ecrits,  par  tea  Qracet  dixies 

Ne  quittent  point  vos  mains,  jour  et  nuit  feuilletes. 

^  See  Obron.  and  Aiog.  Exen  4th  edit* 

•a  club 
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«  club  of  fat  men,  confiding  of  1 5  pcrfoni,  weighing  to- 
gether 3  tons.  What  was  the  average  weight  of  each  in- 
dividual, in  pounds  ?     Anf^  448  pounds* 

■%  No»  415,  Corpulency., — Corpulency  is  the  ftatc 
of  being  too  mpch  loaded  with  flefh  or  fat ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  fons  of  iEfculapius%  is  the  occaiion  of  va- 
fious  difeafes,  particularly  the- apoplexy.  P^ender,  in  his 
Tour  through  Germany,  nrenti(»ns  forae  fat  monks  wha 
weighed  on  an  average,  fixteen  or  eighteen  ftone  each. 

The  mod  extraordinary  inftancc  of  corpulency  ever 
known  in  this  country  (till- the  appearance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lambert,  of  Leicefter-^),  wa^that  of  Nfr.  Bright,  a 
tallow-chandler  afid  grocer>  of  Maiden,  in  Effex,  who 
died  ill  the  29tli  year  of  his  ^ge.  Seven  perfons  of  the 
common  fize  were' with  eafe  endofed  in  his  wa^coat:]^; 
and  a  docking,  which  when  fent  home  to  him  was  found 
too  little,  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  child  of  four  years  . 
old.  Mr,  Bright  was  efteemed  a  very  honeft  tradeunan, 
a  facetious  companion,  comely  in  his  perfon,  affable  in 
his  temper,  a  kmd  hufband,  a  tender  fj^ther,  and  a  ya. 
loabie  friend.  He  was  interred  ia  the  church  pf  ''Ail 
Saints,"'  Maiden,  November  1 2,  1 750. 

Mr.  Bright  weighed  153,600  drachma  ;.  what/ was  hi* 
weight  in  hundreds,  &c|.  ^  A/t/^  ^cwt*  x  qr«  12  lbs»  or 
42  ftone  12  lbs.  ^ 

No.  416.  Bell. — This  is  a  well-known  machine, 
ranked  by  muficians  among  the  mufical  inftruments  of  per* 
cuflion.  Bells  are  obTerved  to  be  heard  further  placed  0% 
plains  than  on  hills;  and^  (lih  further  in  valleys  than  in 
plains ;  the  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  ailign,  ' 
if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is, 
the  rarer  is  it«  medium  ;  confequently,  the  lefs  impulfe 
it  receives,  and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  is  tp  convey  it  to 
a  diftance. 

*     See  Excr.  od  the  Globes,  4th  edit, 

f  This  iittgular  character  died  at  Stamford  in  L!n,6olnihire  oa 
the  2  ift  of  June  1809.     Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit. 

t  Mr.  Lon^,  a  tailor  at  Maiden,  in  1802,  had  in  bis  poiTeflioa 
the  identical  waillcoat  in  which  the  ftvco  perfons  above-mentioned 
were  buttoned.  * 

L  4  The 
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The  Invention  of  bells  i?  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  always  'ufed  to  announce  the  feftivals  in  honour  of 
Ofiris*.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  high  priefts  in  grand 
ceremonies  wore  a  kind  of  tunic,  ornamented  with  fmall 
golden  bells  ;  and  the  prophet  Zechariah,  xiv.  20.  fpriaks 
of  bells  hung  to  war-horles.  At  Athens,  the  priefts  of 
Proferpine  and  Cybele  iifcd  them  durjng  their  Sacrifices. 
Bells  were  known  alfo  among  the  Perfians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans. '  It  is  faid,  that  Paulinus,  Biihop  of 
Kola,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  introduced  tells  into 
the  church,  about  A.  D.  400,  to'  fummon  the  people 
to  divine  worlbip^  find  to  diftingui(h  the  canonical  hours; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  large  bells  were  ufed  before 
the  fixih  century.  In  Britain  they  were  applied  to  church 
purpofe^J-  before  the  conclufion  of  the  fevCnth  century ; 
being  introduced  about  the  time  when  parifh-churches  were  - 
firft^  ere^ed^ among  us.  Thofe  of  France  and  ^England 
appear  to  have  been  furnifhed  witli  feveral  bells.  In  the 
time  of  Cloibaire  IL  King  of  France,  and  in  the  year 
61c,  the  army  of  that  pfince  was  frightened  from  the 
-city  of  iens,  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen's 
church.  Bells  were  baptized  about  tTie  beginning  of  the 
following  century.  1  he  pradice  of  ringing  bells  iit 
changes,  or  regular  peals,  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land ;  whence  Britain  has  been  termed  the  ringing  ijland. 
The  cuflom  fcems  to  have  commenced  in  jhe  times  of  the 
Saxons,  and  was  common  before  the  conqueft.  It  is  with 
us  reduced  to  a  fcience,  and  peals  have  been  compofed 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  inventors.  The  muiic  of 
bell,  i^  altogether  nielody  ;  but  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
it  confifts  in  the  variety  of  interchanges,  and  the  various 
focceffion  and  general  predominance  of  confonanccs  in 
the  founds  produced. 

There  is  in  HTouls  a  fympathy  with  founds  ; 
And,    as  ^he  mind  is  pitch'd,   the  ear  is  plea&'d 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,   brifk,  or  grave  :     . 
Some  chord -in  unifon  v^ith  what  we  hear 
lft.touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 


*    See  the  oexC  queftion. 
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How  foft  the  mufic  of  the  village  bellf,    , 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear  « 
In  cadence  fweet,   now  dying  all  aw^y, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  fiill, 
Clear  and  fonorous  as  the  gale,  comes  on  I 

'     -  COWPER* 

There  are  feveral  bells  of  great  magnitade  and  pondercf- 
fity  in  England ;  particularly  Tom-  of  Lincoln,  weighing 
11,200  pounds;  Peter  of  Exeter,  weighing  12,500 
pounds  ;  and  «•  Mighty  Tom*'  of  Chriff-Church,  Oxford, 
weighing  17,000  pounds.  George  of  Amboife**  a  bell 
in  the  ftecple  of  the  great  church  of  Rouen,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Seine,  France,. weighs  36,000  pounds. 
BxU  the  largeft  bell  in  the  known  worid  is  that  of  Mofcow^, 
the  ancieat  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Its  height  is> 
19  feet,  its  circumference  at  the  bottom  21  yards  11 
inches,  its  greateft  thicknefs  23  inches,  and  its  w,eight 
432,000  pounds*  The  beam  to  which  this  vaft  macmne 
was  faftened  being  accidentally  burnt,  the  biU  fell  down 
a  few  years  ago+. 

How  many  tons,  &c.  does  the  bell  of  Mofcow  weigh  ? 
^n/,  192  tons,    i7cwt.  oqrs.  16  lbs. 

^  No.  417.  Ox." — This  Is  a  well-known  tame  quadru* 
ped.  There  are,  however,  four  forts  of  this  animal  na- 
turally wild.  **  The  ftrong  laborious  oxi  of  honeA: 
front,"  is  the  oiily  horned  animal  in  thefe  iilands  that 
will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  mankind/  And 
it  is  now  generally  allowed,  that,  in  the  draught,  oxca 
are,  in  many  cafes>  more  profitable  than  horfes* 

The  plain  ox,. 
That  harmlefs,  honed,  guilelefs  animal,     « 

•  Ceorge  d*Amboife  was  archbifliop  of  Rouen,  prime  ^inifter  19 
Louis  XII.  and  one  of  the  beft  ftatefmen  France  ever  had.  He 
greatly  rcfornjcd  the  churcji^  purged  the  courts  of  juftice,  eafcd  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  endeavoured,  through  his  whole  life,  to 
.  promote  the  public  happinefs.  He  died  in  1510,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age. 

To  him  alone  was  Gallia's  homage  dear; 
To  him  alone  her  homage  was  iincere. 

VOLTAIHE'S  Hi'nRIAdS. 

+    Coxe*sTrav.  iol.  i,  p.  261.  .^ 

I"  5  ^  -p-whofe 
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•^whofe  toil. 


Patient  and  ever  ready,   clotHes  the  land 
With  all  tKe  ^omp  of  harveft.  . 

TlIOM^Olf. 

Oxeji  were  anciently  employed  in  the  Eaft  in  treading 
out  ttic  corn ;  fee  Dcut.  xxv.  4  ;.  and  Homer  has  defcribed 
the  method  of  threfhing  corn  by  the  feet  of  thefe  animals, 
as  pra^fed  in  his  time  and  country* : 

As  with  autumnal  harveft  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thick  beftrewn  lies  Ccres'f  facrcd  floor, 
When   round  and  round,  wifh  never-weary'd  pain, 
The  trampling  ftecrs  beat  out  th'unnumbQtM  grain. 

Pope. 

■ 

In  Bombay,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.Ipdies, 
oxen  are  generally  ufed  inftead  of  horfes,  not  only  for 
drawing  carriages,  but  for  riding  ;  anrf,  however  ridicii- 
lous  fuch  a  pradice  may  feem  to  us,  it  appears  that  they 
arc  not  in  tnis  refpeft  inferior  to  ordinary  horfes,  being 
capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  miles  an 
honr;^.  In  Surat  there  is  a  fmall  kind  of  ox,  not  bigger 
than  a  great  dog,  with  a  fierce  look,  whicji  is  ufed  for 
drawing  children  in  a  i'mall  cart  §•  In  Spain  perfons  are 
drawn  by  oxen  on  parties  of  pleafbre  ||V 

ApiSj  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  worfhipped  under 
the  form  of  an  ox.  Some  imagine,  that  Ifis  and  Ofiris 
are  the  deities  honoured  under  this  name,  becaufe  during 
their  reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agriculture,.  Thefe 
people  believed,  that  the  ibul  of  Ofiris  was  really  de- 
parted into  the  ox,  ^hete  it  wiihcd  to  dwell,  becaufe 

♦  Sec  Queft.  11.  p.  15.  Queft.  iOO.;p.  58. 

f  See  Corn,  Index ;  and  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  art.  Ceret. 

±  Eiicy.  Brit.  art..  Bombay. 

§  Dr.  Rces's  New  Cyclop,  art.  Bos. 

H  Mr.  Southey's  Travels,  p.  70.  The  SpaniHi  gentlewomett 
formerly  made  no  fcruple  of  being  carried  to  their  country. houTes 
©ear  the  towns^  in  coaches  drawn  by  two  coivs  yoked*together ;  thefe 
Carried  the  Signora  a  pretty  round  ,trot  unto  her  villa,  afforded  her 
^Ifo  adifh  of  their  milk,  and  brought  her  home  again  at  night  with- 
out  fpending  a^nny.  \ 

'  that 
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V 

that  animal  had  b^n  of  the  moft  eOfential  fervice  in^  the 
cukivation  of  the  ground. 

Among  the  amazing  numbe^r  of  dexterous  expedients 
which  Hannibal  occafionally  employed  to  deceive  his 
enemies  and  extricate  himiHf  out  of  difficulties,  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  was  his  ordering  fmall  bavins  6r  torches 
to  be  fattened  to  the  horns  of  tiva  thou/and  oxen^  and  then 
lighted;  a  ftratagem  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  a  iituation  imoiiinentiy  perilous  ** 

It  is  recorded  by  fcvcral  ancient  writers,  that  -Milo, 
the  celebrated  athlete  of  ,Crotona+,  in  Italy,  could  carry  . 
an  ox  the  fpace  of  forty  yards,  kill  it  with  one  blow  of 
his  fift,  and  e^t  it  up  in  one  day. 

Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  ^we  afe  told,  whei)  lh« 
landed  in  Africa^  bought  as  much  land  as  (h^  could  com- 
pafs  with  an  ox's  hide;  which  ihe  artfully  cut  into  fmall 
thongs,  and  thus  cheated  the  owner  of  fo  much  ground 
as  ferved  her  to  build  Carthage  upon«  To  this  circum- 
fiance  the  following  lines  in  Hudibras  allude : 

The'  mighty  Tyrian  queen,   that  gain'd 
With  fubtile  flireds  a  tra£l  of  land. 

A  fimilar  artifice  is  faid  to  have  been  praftifid  by  the 
crafty  Hollanders  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Formofa,  an 
ifland  near  China,  in  Afia  J.  i  ^ 

There  is  ftarcely  any  part  of  the  ox  but  ^what  is  ufed 
either  in  manufactures,  cgmmerce,  or  medicine.  The 
Ikin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages.  The  ancient  Bri- 
tons built  their  boats  with  ofiers,  and  covered  them  with 
the  hides  of  trulls,  which  ferved  them  for  (hort  coafting 
voyages.  '      - 

The  bending  villows  into  barks  they  twine ; 
Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  flaughter'd  kine. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fi(hers  know. 
When  in  dull  marfhes  fiands  the  fettling  Po  ;  ' 

*  See  the  lives  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in  Plutarch ;  or  Gold- 
fmith's  Roman  Hift.  vol,  i.  p.  265.  8vo.  edit.  1769. 

■f    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 
%   Sec  Payne's  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 

!»  6  On  1 
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On  fvLch  to  iicighb'ring  Gaul,  allmM  by  ^in» 
The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  fwelling  main. 

RowE»»  LUCAN. 

At  prcient  the  hide,  when  •tanned  ana  curried,  ferves 
for  boots,  ihoesi  and  numberlefs  conveniences  of  life*. 
Of  the  horns  are  made  combs,  boxes,  handles  for  knives, 
and  drinking  veifels  ;  and  when  foftened  by  water,  obey- 
ing the  manufa^urer's  hands,  they  form  pellucid  laminaB 
for  the  fides  of  lanterns.  This  lad  conveniency  we  owe  , 
to  the  eminently  great  and  good  King  Alfred.  HorQ9 
are  aHb  employed  in  medicine  as  alexipharmics.  '  The  ox's 
bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where  ivory  is  too  expenfive ; 
by  which  the  common  people  are  ferved  with  many  neat 
conveniences  at  an  eafy  rate.  The  blood  is.  the'bafis  of 
that  fine  colour  the  Pruflian  blae.  For  numerous  other 
particulars  we  refer  our  young  readers  to  the  £ncy.  Brit. 
.  art.  Bos. 

The  famous  Lincolnfhire  ox,  which  was  exhibited  fome 
time  ago  in  London,  is'faid  to  fiare  weighed  33  cwt. ; 
and  in  January  1 793,  feveral  periodical  publications  men>-  . 
tioned  an  ox  fold  by  Mr.  Child,  of  Abingdon,  which 
weighed,  when  alive,  1  ton,  5 cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lb*.  Add 
the  weight  of  thefe  enormous  animals  together,  and  bring 
the  total  into  drachms,    J^/,  1,680,896  drachms. 

No.  418.  ^  Penny  and  Two-penny  Piecis.-— 
Thefe  elegant  efforts  of  ingenuity  do  great  credit  to  the 
tafte  of  that  admirable  artift  th^late  Mr.  Boulton  +,  of , 
Birmingham,  under  wh«ife  dired^ton  they  were  fabricated. 
-The execution  of  the  two- penny  pieces,  in  particular,  is 
confidered  as  an  extremely  accurate  and  beautiful  fpecimea 
of  this  kind  of  engraving ;  and  the  head  of  his  Majefiy  is  - 
allow^pd  to  be  ooe  of  the  beft  medallic  likendies  of  our  ami- 

•  Mr.  Spottifwdode,  of  Spottifwoocle,.n«ar  Duife  in  Berwickfliire, 
bred  an  •%  which  be  fold  for  200  guineas;  It  was  exhibited  at  Ber« 
wick  upon  Tweed  and  other  places  in  1802,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  largeft  ever  reared  in  Britain,  if  not  in  the  world ;  weighing,  it 
was  faidy  320  ftone{i4lb8;  each)  or  two  tons !  See  Qu^ft,  g88.  p.  i^6. 

i    S<c  Cluom  v4  9iog,  Exsr.  4tliedi^ 

able 
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ible  and  beloved  monarch  ever  exhibited.  Farthings  an4 
'  halfpence  being  at  prcfent  rapidly  dccrrafing  in  value,  and 
in  danger  of  foon  unking  into  a  ftate  of  pecuniary  inligni- 
iicance,  the  penny  and  two-penny  pieces  will  probably 
Ihortly  become  the  chief  mediums  of  petty  traffic^  and  the 
moft  convenient  vehicles  in  which  fmall  portions  of  pro- 
perty can  be  tr^ferred  from  hand  to  hand*. 

The  number  of  pepny-pieces  which  have  been  lately 
.  coined  and  a^ually  circulated,  amounts  to  40,000,000,' 
each  weighing  exaftly  an  ounce;  ofcourfe  the  halfpence 
of  the  fame  coinage  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  the  far- 
things a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  How  many  tons,  &c.  ar« 
in  the  above  number  of  peimy-pieces  ;  how  many  pounds 
fterling  do  they  contain;  and,  fuppofing  the' number  of 
inhabitants  of  England  tp  befeven  millions  and  a  half,  apd 
thofe  of  Scotland  to  be  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
the  penny-pieces  to  be,  diftobuted  in  equal  portions 
among  the  whole,  what  would  be  each'perfon's  (hare! 
Anf*  1,116  tons,  1  cwt.  i  qr.  20  lbs.  Jw^ght;  ^^  166,666 
13/.  4^.  value;  4  each  perfonsihare. 

No.  419.  Peter  the  Great's  Monument  at 
Petersburg.— One  of  the  nobleft  monuments  of  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  paid  to  Peter  the  Great  +,  is  the 
cqueftrian  ftatue  of  that  monarch  in  bronze ;  it  is  of  a  co- 
IbfTal  fize,  and  is  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  tjfie 
celebrated  French  ftatuary,  caft  at  the  expence  of  the 
late  Catharine  II J.,  in  honour  of  her  great  predeceffox, 
whom  (he  revered  and  imitated.  It  reprefents  Peter  in  the 
-attitude  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  iummit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  laurel,  in 
a  loofe  Afiatic  veft,  and  fitting  on  a  houiing  of  bear-ikin : 
his  right-hand  is  ftretched  out  with  great  dignity,  as  in 
the  aft  of  giving  benediftion  to  his  people;  while  the  left 
holds  the  bridle  of  hishorfe,  whofe  beauty  of  form  and 
elegant  poflure  captivate  all  beholders.  He  flands  only 
on  his  hinder  feet,  and  is  in  the  attitude  of  a  fiery  courfer 
refolved  to  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock  on  which  it 

•    See  Queft.  366.  p.  172. 

+    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excf. 

%    Sec  Clirpn*  aad  Biog,  Exer. 
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18  placed.  Thh  is  an  enormous  pedeftal  of  reddidi  granite^ 
a  Jingle fione^x^t.  largell  ev^r  known  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing, by  a  geometrical  calculation,  no  lefs  than  3,200,000 
lbs.  a  bulk  greatly  furpaffing  in  weight  the  moft  boaiied 
monument^  of  Roman  grandeur.  This  iluMnduus  mafs 
was  removed  from  a  morafs  eight  miles  diftance  from 
Peter  (burg,  and  the  ftatue  was  erefted  on4t  Auguft  7,  or 
according  to  other  accounts,  Auguft  27,    1782  •• 

How  many  tons,  cwts.  qrs.  and  lbs.  ^o  the  lba<  men- 
tioned in  this  queftion  contain  ?  Anf.  1^428  tons,  11  cwt. 
1  qr«  20  lbs. 


APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT. 


•  The  Company  op- Apothecaries  were  incorpo- 
rated by  a  charter  from  James  I.  procured  atjhe  foHcita- 
tion  ofDr.  Mayerne  +  and  Dr.  Atkins.  Till  that  time  they 
only  made  a  part  df  the  grocers*  company  ;  plums,  fugar, 
fpice,  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  &c«  beingfold  in  the  famd 
(hop,  and  by  the  fame  pcrfon.  The  reafjn  of  feparating 
them  was,  that  rhedicines  might  be  better  prepared,  and 
in  pppofition  to  divers  perfons  who  impofed  unwholefomc 
remedies  on  the  people.  To  his  majefty  belong  two 
apothecaries  :  the  falary  to  the  iirft  is  ^3  20,  to  the  fecond 
^275.  To  the  household  belong  alfo  two.  The  firft 
mention  of  an  apothecary  attending  the  king's  perfon  in 
England  is  about  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who 
fettled  a  penfion  of  3d.  per  day  lor  life,  on  Cqurfus  de 
Cfan^eland,  ibr  having  taken  care  of  him  during  his  ill. 
nefs  m  Scotland. 

In  a  parlfanient  called  by  Henry  VIIL  A.  D.  1514,  it 
was  enaCied,  that  forgeons  Ihouid  be  difcharged  of  confta- 

♦  Sec  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  &c.  Mr.  WraxaU*» 
Tour,  p.  884,  &c.  and  Mr.  Todce's  Life  of  Catherine  II.  -vol.  \\u 
p.  ac4.  '    - 

f  Dr.  Maye'me  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1572.  He  viras  phyfician 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  our  James  I.  He  en- 
joyed the  higheft  profeffioaal  repuVitioPy  aa^  died  ia  1655 j  at  CheU 
fea,  pofieifed  of  a  lai^ge  fortune. 

bkfliipj 
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fatefhip,  ward  duties,  bearing  of  arms,  aad  of  inquefts  and 
juries;  by\  reafon  of  the  continual  fervice  and  attendance 
they  give  day  and  night,  and  at  all  hours,  to  their  pa- 
tients* :  and  by  an  ad  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,* 
apothecaries  are  exempted  from  ferving  ward  and  parifii 
offices,  or  on  juries. 

•  Travellers  fpeak  of  a  famous  apothecary's  (hop  at  Dref- 
den,  in  Germany,,  fumiihed  with  4,000  filver  pots^  all 
filled  with  the  choiceil  drugs :  and  the  difpenfary,  pr  apo- 
thecary's  office,  atLorettot,  is  faid  to  contain  upwards 
of  340  large  gallipots  of  beautiful  Faenzaj;  porcelain, 
cxquifhely  painted  with  boys,  bacchanals,  Sec,  by  the  fa- 
mous Raphael.  The  Chinefe  difpenfe  medicines  gratis  to 
all  the  poor  who  (land  in  need  ef  any  relief  from  phy £c. 

The  College  of  Physicians  was  inftituied  in  the 
year  1518^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  whofe  charter  for 

♦     Rtipin,  vql.  vi.  p.  95.  • 

f  Loretto  is  a  fmall  town  near  the  gulph  «f  Venice,  a  few  miles 
ibuth  of.  Anc6na  in  Italy.  Some  fuppofe  that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  itumber  of  laurels  *  in  its  vicinhy.  It  has  been  long  cele- 
'  brated  for  its  religious  reliques,  riches,  and  the  immenfe  number  of 
pilgrims  who  vifit  it  annually.  This  iaeccafiooed  by  its  containing  ' 
the  San&a  Cafa^  or  Holy  Cabin,  or  Houfe  of  Naxareth,  in  which 
(atthepopiih  legends  affirm)  our  Lord's  mother  was4>orn,  and  he 
himfclf  brought  up  till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  According  to  thefe 
contemptible  tales,  it  was  firft  carried  by  angels^into  Dalmatia,  a  coun- 
try eaft  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  about  A.  D.  1291,  and  a  few  yean 
afterwards  removed  by  the  fame  celeftial  porters  to  this  place.  This 
pretended  miracle  happened  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Boniface  Vlll. 
a  cunning,  artful,  and-  avaricious  man,  capable  of  executing  the  bafeft 
defigns  to  yicreafe  the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  period  too  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  impofture,  the  mafs  of  profemng  Chriftiant 
having  been  fo  long  plunged  in  grofs  ignorance,  and  fo  befotted  with 
fuperftition,  that  they  were  ready  blindly  to  believe  any  thing,  how 
contrary  foever  to  fen(e-and  reafon.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  at  all  timet^ 
content  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  vulgar  opinions.  They  know 
little,  and, believe  much  ;  and  on* all  important  fubje^s  they  refign 
th«mfelvei  to  the  authority  that  prevaila  among  thofe  with  whom 
they  live.  See  Queft.  89*  p.  46.  and  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  art* 
Oracle  and  Augurs. 

t    $tt  (^eft»  307,  p.  158* 

that 
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that  purpofc  bears  date  Odiober  23.  By  the  appointment 
in  this  corporation,  or  college,  are  included  th?  phyficians 
in  London,  and  feven  miles  round  that  city*.  By  other 
llatutes  in  1540,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  cnafted, 
that  phyficians  in  London  (houldbe  difchargcd  frono  watch 
and  ward,  snd  not  ferye  the  office  of  conftable,  or  any 
other:  alfo  that  the  prefidebt,  and  four  fellows  of  the 
college,  (hall  fearch  and  examine  the  wares  and  drugs  of 
the  apothecaries;  and  that  ihiy  may  pradlife  furgery. 

Na.  420.  In  27  lbs.  7  cz.  2  drs.  1  fcr.  2  grs.  how 
many  grains  ?    An/»  159,022  grains. 

No.  421.  In  159,022  grains,  how  many  pounds, 
ounces^  drachms,  fcruples,  and  grains?  jiir/,  27  lbs; 
7  oz.  2  drs*  1  fcr.  2  grs. 

CLOTH     MEASURE. 

TKe-wojd  cloth,  taken  abfolutcly,  commonly  means  . 
a  texture  of  wool  ;  but  it  is  alfo  u fed  to  denote  any  thing 
woven  for  drefs  or  covering,  whether  of  animal  or  veget- 
able fubftance.  The  art  of  weaving  woollen  cloth 'was 
brought  into  England  from  Flanders,  by  John  Kerogc, 
in  the  year  1331. 

Fine  linen  is  made  from  a  fibrous  plant  called  fiax;  and 
coarfe  linen  from  a  plant  of  the  fame  kind  denominated 
hemp.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  the  only  materials  that 
fupply  it;  for  a  cloth  is  fold  at  JLeipfic,  in  Germany,  faid 
,to  be  made  of  nettles ;.  and,  in  Sweden,  they  fabricate  a 
coarfe  fort  from  hop-binds,  or  hop-tops.  Linen  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  manufactured  in  England  by  Flemi(h  wea- 
vers, under  the  proteftion  of  Henry  III,  in  1253;  an- 
tecedent to  which  aera,  woollen  (hirts  were  the  only  ones 
worn  in  this  country.  In  1634,  Lord-Deputy  Went- 
worth  isfiabliihed  the  linen  manufadlute  in  Ireland,  where 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion.  The 
fame  commodity  is  the  flaple  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Rufii- 
ans,  Germans,  Swifs,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and  French,, 
are  the  principal  European  nations  who  traffic  in  it. 

*    H^jaO}  voL  vi«  p.  147. 

-  The 
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The  ufe  of  linen  is  •of  very  temote  antiquity.  Upon 
Jofeph's  exaltation  to  the  viceroy fhip'  of  Egypt,  veftores 
of  fine  linen  are  marked  as  the  principal  ornaments  of  his 
ft  ate  attire  *»  Indeed,  by  tfie  frequent  mention  made  of 
the  Egyptian  linen  by  the  ancients,  many  learned  men 
have  been  induced  to  aflert,  that  it  was  of  far  fuperior 
finenefs  and  value  to  any  of  modern  manufacture.  Late 
inveftigation  has,  however,  evinced'  the  fallacy  of  this 
alfumption.  For,  when  Dr.  Hadley,  in  conjunction  with 
other  intelligent  perfons,  examined  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my+,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  for  1764,  th^r  found  the  upper  filleting 
fcarcely  equal  in  finenefs  to^'hat  wa«  fold  at  that  time  for 
2j.  4^.  a  yard,  under  the  name  of  Ipnglawn;  and  the 
inner  filleting,  in  general,  ftiil  cr^arfer.  Now,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  linen,  in  which  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped,  to  have  been  the  fineft  at  that  time 
in  Egypt;  becaufe  embalming  was  only  praftifed  to- 
wards the  remains  of  perfons  of  high  dittindiv.n, '  at 
whofe  interment  no  charges  were  ipareil.  Another  in- 
genious writer  J  has  alfo  amply  refuted  the  fame  notion, 
by  citation^  from  authors  and  travellers  of  acknowledged 
credit,  who  had  profeffedly  difcuflfed,  x>r  occafionally  ad- 
verted to,  the  fubjeCt  under  conlideration.  On  tho  au- 
thority, therefore,  of  thefe  accounts,  and  the  force  of 
the  inferences  deduced  frona  them,  we  are  warranted  in 
affirming,  that  the  Egyptian  linen  was  folely  indebted 
for  its  celebrity .  to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  every 
other,  at  the  fame  period.  That,  however,  other  na* 
tions  were  by  no  means  flrangers  to  the  fahie  manufac- 
ture, is  with  great  probability  inferred,  by  the  refpcCl- 
able  writer  jult  alluded  to,  from  the  Ibory  of  Rahab-, 
Jofh.  ii.  6.   as  well  as  from  xht  portrait  9f  a  virtuous 

•    .Gen.  xli.  4a. 

+  A  sxtimnny  is  a  dead  body  preferred  by  the  Egyptian  art  of  em<* 
iKilming.  See  QutfL  208,  p.  95.  Some  of  tliefe  have  lailed  three 
thoufand  years.  - 

"t  Harmer.  See  his  exceUefitObfervatlons  oa  divert  Paflages  of 
Scrij^ture,  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  et  fclj. 

JcMrith 
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}€wifti  matron,  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24*  .  Lin^n,  in  Europe^ 
is  ncverthclefs  a  luxury  of  the  latter  ages ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ev^n  the- polifhed  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
commonly  ufe  garments  of  this  material.  Thus  it  has- 
been  remarked  of  Auguftus,  the  mailer  of  the  Romaa* 
world,  that  he  had  not  a  (hirt  to  his  back  *•  Neither 
were  the  tables  of  the  ancients  covered  with  linen»  bat 
were  cleanfed  with  wet  fponges  ;       ' 

The  feats  with  purple  elorhe  in  order  due, 
«         And  let  th'  abfterfive  fponge  the  board  renew. 

I  Pope's  Homsk» 

Nor  did  they  make  ufe  of  napkins  to^wipe  their  haitda  ^ 
but  employed  for  that  purpofe  the  foft  and  fine  part  oC 
the  bread>  which  they  afterwards  threw  to  the  dogs  2  » 
coftom  mentioned  by  the  fame  great  poet : 

As  from  fbmc  fcaft  a  man  returning  late, 
Ilis  iaithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate, 
Kejoicing  rouna,  fome  morfel  to  receive, 
Such  a»  the  good  were  ever  wont  tagive; ' 

Hence  we  may  clearly  underftand  what  were  "  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table;"  and  per- 
cteive  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Canaan, 
**  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
mailer's  table.**  See  Matth,  xv.  27*  Mark  vii.  28.  and 
Luke  xvk  21.  »  '     , 

*  The  P^ace  of*  (htrti  among  the  Jews,  GreelB»,  and  Romans,  was 
fupplied  by  their  tunica  of  wool.  The  want  of  linen  among,  the  aa* 
cients  made  frequent  wafhing^  and  ablutions  neceffary. 

The  tunica  was  a  kind  of  waifkoat,  or  undergarment  faftened 
round  the  bodyy  and  embracing  it  clofcly,  falling  down  tto  the  mid- 
thigh.  The  common  people  ufually  wore  only  a  tunic,  not  being  able 
to  purchafe  a  toga  or  gown ;.  hence  Horace  calls  ihtts^tunicatut 
fopulut^  an  epithet  of  itmilar  import  .with  thofe  foliberaffj^'Seilowed 
%y  Shakfpeare  upon  our  own  populace  *.  The  people  of  l>etter  fafhion 
wore  agown,  or  mantle,  over  the  tunica  ;  the  philofophers  generally 
appeared  in  a  gown  without  a  tunica,  as  profeffing  to  go- half  naked* 
See  the  late  Dr«  Adam's  excellent  work  entitled  Roman  Anticiuitiefr. 


«    5ee  Queft.  046,  p.  1311 
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Linen»  when  worn  to  rags,  has  ftill  a  confidcrablc 
value  ;  for  the  fineft  writing  and  printinj^  jp^f^^  is  m^e 
from  it.    See-  Paper j  Index  • 

No.  422,  Scotch  Rebellions.— -Soon  after  th« 
acccflion  of  George  1.  a  rebellion  was  raifed  in  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  the  ion  of  Jaimes  II.  known  m  our  hiftory 
by  the  tide  of  the  Fretendtr^  wholaxided  at  Peterhead^ 
in  Aberdeenfhire,  Dec.  26,  1*^15.  Being  weakly  pro- 
jcfted,  and  rafhly  and  .injudicioufly  conduced,  ^this  iiv 
furreftion  was  foon  fupprelTed,  and  the  piifons  of  Lon- 
don were  crowded  with  the  daring  adventurer's  deluded 
adherents.  The  Pretender  himfelf  efcaped  from  Montrofc* 
in  Angus,  or  Forfarihire»  on  board  a  French  (hip  lying  " 
in  the  harbour,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Gravelines,  a 
fea-port  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk^  fituated  in  (late) 
French  Flanders,  now  in  |he  department  of  the  North. 
The  Earl  of  Derweptwater  and  Lord  Kenmuir  were 
decapitated  on  Tower- Hill  \  and  feveral  of  the  rebels 
were  ^ecuted  in  other  places. 

The  national  tranquillity  was  again  difturbed  in  the 
jei^  of  George  II,  A.  D.  1745*  by  another  adventurer. 
This  was  the  fon  of  the  old  Pretender,  and  commonly 
•ailed  the  Young  Pretender.  This  afpiring  claimant 
landed  iif  Scotland^  and  the  boldneTs  of  the  enterprize 
aftonifhed  all  Europe.  After  gaining  fome  trifling  ad* 
vantages  over  the  king's  forces  in  that  country,  he  made 
an  irruption  into  England,  and,  for  a  (hort  time,  greatly 
alarmed  the  pufillanimous  part  of  the  nation*.  Re- 
treating northwards  again,  he  was  at  length  totally  de. 
featecl  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  battle  of 
Cvllo5bn+,  near  Inverness  in  Scotland,  A.  D. 
1746.  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  Pretender 
fought  fafoty  by  flight.  He  continued  wandering  among 
the  frightful  wilds  of  Scotland  for  nearly  fix  months  ;  and 
as  thirty  thoufand  poinds  were  offered  tor  taking  him,  he 
was  conftantly  purfoed  by  the  troops-  of  the  conqueror, 
and  often  hemmed  rpund  by  his  purfuers,  but  dill  refcued 
by  fome  lucky  accident  from  the  impending  danger ;  and 

•    Se€  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  Sept.  2t|  17^} and  Dec,  4,  1745, 
f    Set  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer, 

at 
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at  length  he  efcaped  from  the  ifle  of  Uift  to  MorlaiX,  now 
in  the  department  of  Finifterre,  France.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fcafFolds  and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  hit 
adherents,  many  of  whom  were  hanged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  other  parts.  I  he  Earl  of  Kilmar- . 
nock*,  and  the  Lords  Balmerino*  and  Lovat*,  were 
beheaded  on  Tower-Hill.  Thus  ended  the  laft  effort  of 
the  Stuarts  for  re-afcending  the  throne.  The  inhabU 
tants  of  LoN  DO  N  diltingui(hed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for 
the  govern^^ent  in  the  courfe  of  this  rebellion.  Upward$ 
of.j^i 8,000  were  fubfcribed  at  Guildhall,  for  the  relief 
of  the  foldiers  employed  in  the  king's  fervicc.  A  great 
variety  of  clothing  was  in  confequence  conveyed  to  the 
army  ;  and,  among  other  articles,^  20,000  Ihirts  were 
icnt, 

Suppoitng  each  ihirt  to  contain  3I  yards,  what  num- 
ber of  nails  did  the  whole  contain?  AnJ.  1^120,060 
nails.    ~ 

No.  423-.'  Weaving  Ingenuity.— Weaving  is 
the  art  of  working  a  web  of  cloth,  filk,  or  other  ftufF, 
Jn  a  loom  with  a  (huttle.  The  web  ib  formed  of  threads 
interwx)ven  with  each  odier  ;  thofe  extended  in  length  are 
called  the  warp  ;-  the  others,  which  are  drawn  acrofs,  are 
denominated  the  woof. 

!PcHel<>pe,  for  her  UlylTes*  fake, 
Devis'd  a  web  her  v/ooers  to  deceive ; 
Iq  which  the  work  that  ihe  all  day  did  make, 
-    ^  The  fame  at  night  ihe  did  again  unreave  t. 

Spenser. 

It  is  difBcult  to  fay,  with  any  certainty,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  moft  admirable  invention,  unlefs  we  choofe  to 
afcribe  it  to  the  fpider,  that  poifonous  but  ingenious 
little  infe6k,   which  draws  certain  infinitely  fine  threads 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog,  Ezer. 

4  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given  rife  to  the  proverb  of  "  Pe- 
ne1ope*s  Web,'*"  wfafch  is  applied  to  whwcver  labour  can  never  be 
ended.    See  Lempriere'a Di^ 
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from  its  own  fvbftance ; '  or,  perhaps  to  the  filk-wornii  as 
Pope  conjeAures* 

••  Learn  of  rhc  worm  to  weave  *,** 

Mr.  Pennant  +  infonns  us,  that  there  was  a  weaver 
refiding  at  Wick,  in  Caithnefs,  Scotland,  who  coul4 
weave  a  (hirt,  with  buttons  and  holes  entire,  without  any 
feam,  or  the  leaft  ufe  of  the^'ncedle.  The  value  of  pne  of 
thefe  garments  was  jf  5  fterling.  A  muflin  (hirt,  -without 
any  fcam,  which  was  made  in  a  loom  in  the  Eaft-Indjes^ 
was  exhibited  at  Parkinfon's  Mufeum  ;  and  in  the  Gazet- 
teer of  Scotland,  mention  is  made  of  fcveral  weavers  in 
that  couiury,  who  could  fabricate  garmentsrfimilarto  that 
made  at  Wick. 

Our  Saviour's  veft,  or  coat,  had  not  any  feam,  being 
woven  from  the  top  throughout, '  in  one  whole  piece  J, 
Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Doddridge,  this  curious  garment  might 
bfe  the  work  and  prefent  of  forae  pious  women  who 
attended  him,  and  miniftered  unto  him  of  their  fubdance^ 
Luke  viii.  3.  The  print  of  a  frame  for  weaving  fuch  a 
veft  may  be  feen  in  Calmet's  Diftlonary,  on  the  word 
VeftmentSy  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  old  edition. 

Suppofing  the  (hirt  made  at  Wick  to  contain  3I  yards, 
how  many  ells  Englilh  would  500  fuch  (hirts  contain  f 
Anf.  1,500  ells. 

No.  424.  Asbestos.— 'The  afbeftos  is  a  fort  of  foflil 
ftone,.  which  may  be  fplit  into  threads  and  filaments^  and 
wrought  into  cloth* 

Ingenious  trade  I  to  clothe  the  naked  nforld,        '     * 
Her  foft  materials,  not  from  fliccp  alone, 
From  various  animals,  reeds,  trees,  and  fionu^ 
Colle£b  fagacious. 

*  See  Exercifes  on  the  Globes,  art.  Augur,^  concerning  the  obli* 
fattens  which  man  had  to  various  animals,  ii  the  firft  ac^uifiiioik^)»i 
flunj  ufeful  arts. 


f    See  Ghron.  and  Biog.  £xer» 
X    Johtt,  xvc.  a3- 
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Cloth  made  of  the  extrtordinary  foffil  pcodu^ion  now 
bnder  coniideration,  is  endued  with  the  woiidcrfti!  properly 
<?f  remaining  unconfumed  ia  the  fire. 

The  foft  afbaftos  formM  Se  R  E  N  a's  veft, 
Whofe  wond'rous  folds,  in  fiercett  flames  entire, 
Mock  the  vain  ravage  of  confumMig  fire. 

Hay LEii's  TriumpAs  of  Tcmptr, 

Suppofing  Serena's  veft  to  have  contained  i2|  yards; 
flow  many  ells  FleinKh  v/ould-365  fuch  garments  contain  ? 
Jn/,  6,205  ^^^^  Klemifh. 

N.  B.  The  sffteftos  is  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey, 
*nd  in  Abcrdeenlhire,  Scotland,  &c. 

No.  425.  Huckaback. — liiickaback  is  a  kind  of 
linen  6n  Vrhich  the  figures  are  raifed.  It  is  much  ufefi  for 
table-cloths  and  napkins.       ^        ^ 

Clean  hag-abag  Til  fpread  upon  his  beard. 
And  fcrve  him  with  the  befi  we  can  atford. 

Gentle  Shepherd. 

Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  manufadure  of  huckabacks..  Tlxis  linen  is 
made  from  Knglifti  flax,  brought  from  the  South  of  Yorlc- 
Ihire;  and  partly  from  foreign  flax,  imported  at  Stockton. 
Moft  of  it  goes  to  London  by  fea*. 

In  '3  dozen  napkins,  each  containing  20  narls,  and  t 
dozen  table  cloths,  each  containing  38  nails,  hpw  many 
yard*?    Jf^/*  73  yards  3^ quarters. 

No.  426.  Cambric.— Cattjbric  is  a  fpecics  of 
linen  made  of  flax,  very  fine  and  white;'  the  name  of 
ivhich  was  originafly  derived  from  the  city  of  Cambrav  +, 

*    Dr,  Aikin's  England  Delineated. 

+    Cambrty  it  one  of  the  moft  opulent  and  commercial  cttie«  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Scheldt.     The  celebrated 
FfiNBLoN,  author  of  Telemachuif  Scsi  was  arcbbiihop  of  this  place. 
See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Eser.  for  a  more  particular  account  of  thU  < 
amiable  man.  , 

where 
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^ere  cairtbrics  were  firft  manufa^urc^.  The  cambrics 
.allowed  to  be  wctn  in  this  country  are  fabricated  ih 
Scotland  and  Ireland^ 

In  365  yards  of  cambric,  bow  many  handkerchiefs 
•of  I  of  a  yard ;  1  yard  ;  1  yard  and  |  ;  and  1  yard  and 
•f  each  ; '  and  of  each  an  equal  number  i  J/rJl  81  of 
^ach,  yV* 

No.  427.     Im^H   Linen. — A  colony  of  Scots  in    ' 
the  reign  of  James   I.   and  other  Preflby-tcrians*,    who 
iled  from  perfecution  in  that  country  in  ^hc  fucceeding 
inglorious  reigns,  planted  themrelyes  in  the  NortJi-fiaft 
part   of   Ireland,     and   eftablHhed  that  great  staple  of 
wealth,    the  linen  manufaftory,    which   has  been  fince 
iiot  only  brought  to  the  utraofl:  degree  of  perfed^ion  in 
>that  particular  diftrift,   but  has  been  extended  over  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  which,  including  the  fabrication 
of  thread,  has  given  employment  to  an  immcnfe  number 
of  perfons,   aiKl  brought  vaft  fums  into  the  nation  j   it 
being  chiefly  by  the  cxportationx  of  this  article  that  the 
Irifh  are  enabled  to  pay  for  the  great  annual  importation . 
•of  others  from  England.     It  is  of  great  importance  to 
Ireland,   that  flax,   the  bafis  of  .this  manufafture,  is  of 
iiome  growth,   and  of  the  moft  excellent  quality.     From 
the  very  moment  of  the  feed  being  put  into  the  ground, 
to  the  time  of.  its  being  exhibited  in  tlie  market,  in  the 
form  of  a  piece  of  white  linen,   every  thing  is  the  native 
growth  of  the  foil,  every  thing  the  prodndlivc  labour  of 
•the  inhabitants.      Hence  all  the  a'bleft  writers  on  the 
.political  affairs  of  Ireland,  unanimoufly  concur  in  pointing 
-out  the  linen- manufaftarc  as  the  prime  obje^  of  her 
exertions.. 

^  In  the  year  1794,  there  were  43*259,76^4  yard^  of 
linen  exported  from  Ireland ;  how  many  parcels,  each 
containing  20  pieces,  each  25  yards  and  ^,  does  that 
number  of  yards  contain  ?  Jx/,  84^8^3  parcels,  34 
yards. 

Not  428,     Scotch  Lin^n.— The  fevcral  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland  lice,  in  general,  very  extenfive,    and 

«>   See  «  Evanses  Sketch,  &c.^'  or  Chnm.  andBiof,  Eztr. 

daily  _^ 
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daity  increafing.  But  the  linen  mataufa^ure^  tliough 
'  till  lately  in  a  thriving  (late,  is  faid  to  be  at  prefent 
rather  on  the  decline.  This  is  afcribed  chiefly  to  the 
powerful  rivalihip  from  Ireland,  combined  with  the 
high  price  of  the  raw  materia).  A  fenfible  writer  on. 
the  commerce  of  Scotland  fays,  however,  that  there  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  a  (hort  time  the  trade 
will  return  to  iti>  former  channel.  In  fome  parts  of' 
Scotland  the  linen  manufa^ure  has  given  place  to  the 
cotton,  and  in  a  few  indances  to  the  woollen  manufa^ure. 
In  Glafgow  alone  the  value  of  cotton  manufadurrd  in 
1791  was  calculated  at  / 1,500 ,000;  ahd  at  Perth  this 
branch  is  in  a  very  fiouriihing  date ;  though  linen  flill 
continues  its  ftaple  commodity.  The  annual  exports  of 
i^arious  linens,  cambrics,  ofnaburgs,  damaiksj  diapers* 
&c.  amounted  fome  years  ago  to  upwards  of  ^^ 4 00,000 
fterling,  excluiive  of  fhe  iiome  coafumption.  See  the 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland. 

In;75|  yards  of  cambric,  54J  yards  of  filefias*,  and 
124!  yards  of  dama&,  how  many  nails?  Anf.  4,072 
nails* 

No.  4*9.  Oi-NABWRc^.— Ofiiaburgs  afe  a  kind  of 
coarfe  linen*  firft  mad^  at  Ofnabure+,  in  WeftfAalia, 
Germany ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  th€  ox\!t  white 
and  the  other  brown.  The  manufadlure  of  the  white  is 
well  underftood  in  our  own  country  ;  but  the  method 
praftifcd  in  Germany  of  making  the  brown  fort,,  and  of 
giving  it  it'-  peculiar  colour,  is  n  t  known.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  it  depends  oh  the  manner  of  bleaching 
the  fiax,  and  others  on  that  of  bleaching  the  yarn  after 
it  is  fpiin* 

Dundee  is  a  large  and  flourifliing  town  of  Angus,  or 
Forfatlhire,  in  Scotland,  feated  on  the  North  fide  oT 
the  eftnary  of  the  Tay.  Frona  this  town  vaft  quantities 
4^  ofnaburgs  are  annually  jexported  ;    in  on^  yiear  four 

9  Silefias  are  tbin  liticns,  #hich  are  chiefly  maaufaftured  at 
CridF,  a  fmatl  town  in  Pertli(hirc.  Silefia  is  a  diftri^  in  tht  eaftem 
part  of  Germar>y  Its  I'mcn  manufadures.  are  at  pfcicnt  ia  a  very 
flounihiiig  ftitc.     Odby's  European  Comineicc. 

f    Sm Ckron.  sadBi^g £xcr. 

milliofiB 
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BiilHons  of  yards  have  been    (lamped    at  the    pttblie 
office  *• 

How  many  parcels,  each  containing,  lo  pieces^  each 
26  yards  and  ^,  are  in  the  quantity  of  ofnaburgs  above 
roeniioned?  Jn/,  159094  parcels^  90  yards. 

No.  436.  Diaper. — Diaper  is  aibrtof  linen  clotk 
woven  in  flowers,  and  other  figures ;  by  fome  reckoned 
the  fined  fpecies  of  figured  linen  after  damafk.  The 
word  diaper  is  ufed  ^  by  Shakfpeare  to  denote  a  napkin 
or  towel.  This  cloth  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  town  d*Iper,  now  called  Ypres,  where  it  was 
firft  made.  Ypres  is  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  few  miles  north  of  Lifle,  and  has 
confiderable  cloth  'and  ferge  manufa^ories.  Dumferm* 
line  fi  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  has  been  long  diftinguiOied  ^ 
for  the  manufafture  of  diaper  or  table  linen  ;  for 
many  years  no  other  cloth  has  been  woven  there  to  any 
eonudcrable  extent.  There  are  nearly  1 200  looms  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  value  of  the  goods  manufadured  has 
for  fome  time  paft  been  from  ^f  50,000  to  j^6o,ooo  fter- 
ling  per  annum.  Aftonifhing  improvements  have  been  ' 
made  in  this  branch  within  tnefe  50  years ;  and  by  the 
application  of  machinery,  human  labour  has  been  greatly 
abridged. 

In  50  pieces'  of  diaper,  each  confifting  of  24  yards^ 
bow  many  parcels  feverally  containing  5  ells  Engliih^ 
6  ells  French,  ^nd^  ells  Flemifh,  andof  tach  an  equj^ 
number?      Jn/^  58parcel8ff. 

No.  431.  Damask. — Damaik  is  a  kind  of  wrought 
linen  made  in  Flanders ;  fo  called,  b«caufe  its  large  flow'- 
ers  refemble  thofe  of  damafks,  ^which  were  a  fort  of  filk 
ftufiTs,  having  fome  parts  raifed  above  the  ground,  repre. 
fenting  flowers  or  other  figures.  They  obtained  this 
appellation  from  their  having  been  invented  at  Damaf- 

*    Scotland  delineated,  p.  1561  &c«  Chren.  and  ^iog.  Exer.  and 
the  Gas.  of  Scotland. 

f    Dumfermline  was  the  birth-place  of  Charles  I.  io  1600.  Set 
ladex,  and  Chron.  ao^  Biog.  Exer. 

M  cui,       _^ 
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CHS*,    in  Syria,   a  place  alfo  noted  for  its  fteclf,    itg 
rofes  |,  and  its  damafcene  plums,  or  damfons. 
'    Daniaik  linen  is  chiefly  uiecf  for  tables  :  a   table -clothe 
and  a  dozen  of  napkins,  ace  called  a  damajk-ffirn^ke* 

\\\  a  dozen  daroafk-fervices,  the  table-cloths  contain^ 
ing  5  yards  and  |  each,  and  the  napkins  i  yard  and  J 
each,  ho\^  many  quarters  and  nails  \  Anf^  996  quar- 
ters, 3,984  nails.  ' 

No,  432.  Ho  LI- AND. —Holland,  in  Bnen-drapery, 
is  a£ne,  white,  even,  clofe  kind  of  linen  cloth,  chlefl/ 
ufed  tlr  ihirts,  (heecs,  &c. 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkifti  courts  defign'd 
For  folded  turbants  ^  fined  hoi  land  bear. 

Dryden^ 

It  is  principally  wrought  in  the  provinces  of  Holland^ 
Fcielland,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Uniicd  Provinces  ^ 
whence  the  appellation.      The  chief  mart  ox  ftaple  of 

*  In  a  journey  to  tKi«  place,  the  apoflle  Paul  was  miraculou{l|f 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  here  he  began  to  preach  the 
gofpei.     See  Chron    and  Biog.   Exer    June  29,  66 

f  Hence  the  terqi  damaflceening,  which  is  ihe  art  of  enriching 
/word -blades,  locks  of  piftols,  &c.  by  inlaying  them  with  gold  -or 
iilvcr.'  Toledo,  B'lboa,  and  Vittoria,  in  >pai^n,  are  likcwife  cclcj. 
braced  for  the  fuperior  exceliemy  of  their  lleel. 

\  The  rdfe  of  Damafcus  is  fweet  Ccentcfj  v^'^  of, a  red  colour; 
fet  Chron*  and  Biog    Exer.  art.  June. 

No  gradual  blootn  U  wanting  from  the  bud,  •> 

Kor  broad  carnations,  nor  .gay  fpotted  piRks, 
JjJor,  (howtir'd  from  cv'ry  bufti,  the  damaflp-rofe* 

•  I    Thomso^t* 

\  Thfi  turbant;5  the  head^drcfs  of  moft  of  the  eaftern  natior^. 
It  confifts  of  two  parts,  a  cap  and  a  fa(h  of  fine  linen  or  taflfety  art- 
fully wound  in  divers  plaits  about  the  cap.  The  making  ©f  them  is 
a  particular  trade.  The  fa(h  of  the  Turks  tvfrbant  is  white  linen*; 
•that  4rfi  the  ^<rliana  re4»  woollen.  TheCc  are  the-diftinguiftiing  markf 
of  their  different  religions.  Sophi,  king  of  Peiiia,  being  of  the  fcft 
of  Ali,  was  the  firft  who/affumed  the  red  colour,  to  diftinguiih  him-  _ 
fcif  from  the  Tttrks,  who  arc  <ii  thefe^  of  Omar«  and  whom  the 
^eifiaas  efteem  heretic.^ 

this 
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tfeis  cloth  h  at  Haerlem,  in  Holland, .  whither  it  is  fq)t 
from  moft  other  places  as  foon  as  woven,  there  to  be 
whitened  ia  thecnfuing  fpring. 

In  Shakfpeare,  the  hoilefs  telfs-Falftaff,  that  the  (hi rti 
ihe  bought  him  were  holland,«  at  eight  (hillings  a  yard  ; 
a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  fuppofing,  what  is  not 
|)robable,  that  the  beff  hoUand  at  that  time  was  equal  ijt 
goodnefs  to  the  bed  that  can  now  be  parchafcd.  Hence 
Hume  concludes,  that  the  finer  manufa€hire«,  by  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  induftry,  have  rather  diqiiniihed  ia 
price,  notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  money  *. 

How  maHiy  doten  of  fhirts,  each  (hirt  containing  j 
yards  and|,  can  be  made  from  16  pieces  of  holland,  eacS 
26  yards  and  ^  ?    Anf:^^  dbzen  \  y^. 

No.  433.     Feu  ALB    Patriotism.^ — The  generous 
exertions  of  the  American  daughters  of  liberty  m  Phila« 
delpbia^  and  the  neiglibourhood,  to  aflift  the  continen- 
tal foldiers^  in  the  war  with   England,  arc  mentioned 
with  defervcd  approbation  by  Dr.  Gordon.     Dc(ifous  df 
(baring  with  the  gentlemeii  of  America  in  the  fplendori 
of  patriotifm,  and  afpiring  to  the  honour  of  giving  the 
army  fome  public  mark  of  the  e(teem  they  entertained  of 
their  virtue,  they  formed  a  female  a(rociation,  and  col- 
Je^ied  fubfcriptions  for  this  purpofc.     Their  donations, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  purchafed  afufficient  quantity  of  clothe 
irid  their  hands  made  the  fame  fnto  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  feven  (hirts,  which   were  delivered  to  the 
|)erfon  appointed  to  seceive  them  by  General  Washing- 
ton +,    the  patriotic  champion  who  fo  nobly  defended 
the  ftandard  of  liberty  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the  iflTue 
of  the  ftrugglc  "  taught  a  leflbn  ufeful  alike  to  thofe  who 
infiiAj  and  to  thofe  who  feel  op^ireffion  J." 

*  Suppofing 

♦     Hifk.  Eng.  vol.  v».  p,  176.  - 

-     +     l>f.  <5ordon*8  Hift.  Amer.  Rer.  vol.  Hi.  p.  37.6*  496* 

'^  This  iliuftriout^hief,  this  firft  of  ment  clofed  his  virtuous 
and  heroic  life,  without  a  (i^  or  a  groan,  ia.the  66th  year  of  Ma 
age,  on  Saturday  the  14th  of  December  17991  at  Mount  Vernody 
hi«  much -celebrated  family  feat,  whither  He  had  retired  from  the 
tumultuous 'fcene^  ofa  bufy  world:  here  his  remains  were  dcpofitcd. 
with  great  funer.lpompi  und  th<$vtnerati^of-  America  accompanied 
liimto^lhcgrafvc.  ^,    '  ^         • 
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Suppofing  each  (hirt  contained  3  yards  and  f,  how^ 
many  pieces,  each  confifting  of  25  yards  and  i,  rouft  the 
American  ladies  have  purchafed, .  to  have  accoxnpli(bed 
their  patriotic  parpofe?     Jff/.  268  pieces,  13  yarc^  |. 

No.  434.,  Distress  occasioned  by  War.— 
An  ingenious  foreigner,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjed^,  has  well 
remarked,  that  freemen  are  compelled  to  carry  a  mufquet, 
and  affix  to  it  the  infernal  bayonet  * ;  they  are  torn 
from  the  peaceful  cottage,  and  are  trained  ap  for 
war,  which  their  fouls  abhdr.  The  labourer  is  forced 
from  his  plough,  the  artizan  from  his  trade,  the  hufband 
from  a  d^folate  family,  and  the  dutiful  youth  from  an 
infirm  parent  f  •      According  to  our  fublime  bard, . 

•<  They  err  vfha  count  it  glorious  to  fubdae 
*<  By  cooqueft  far  and  wide ;  to  over- run 
*^  Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  batdes  win, 
•«  Great  cities  by  aflault:}: :'» 


GiNxiiAL  Washington,  it  .has  been  well  obferved,  is  not  the 
idol  of  a  day,  buf  the  hero  of  ages.  His  long  life  is  not  ftained  by  a 
fingle  blot.  He  was  a  conqueror'  for  the  freedom  of  his  country!  a 
legiilator  for  its  fecurity  !  a  magiftrate  for  its  happinefs  !  His  glories 
were  never  fullied  by  tkofc  czcedes  into  which  the  high^ft  qualitiea 
•re  apt  to  degenerate.  With  the  greatcA  virtues,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  corre ''ponding  vices.  He  was.a  roan  in  whom  the  elcmenta 
were  fo  mixed,  that  **  Nature  miiiht  have  ftood  up  to  all  the  world/* 
and  owned  him  as  her  work.  His  fame,  bounded.by  no  country, 
will  be  confined  to  no  age.  Hrs  fpotlefs  charader,  which  his  con. 
temporaries  fo  much  admire,  will  be  tranfmitted  entire  to  pofterky, 
and  the  memory  of  hib  virtues  revered  and  cherifhed,  while  patriot- 
ifm  and  virtue  are  held  facred  among  men.  See  Marfliall's  JLi/ie  of 
George  Wafhington. 

Mount  Vkrn.on,  fo  called  from  the  gallant  admiral  of  that 
■an\e,  is^  a  delightful  maniion  iituated  on  the  Virginian  bank  of  the 
Potomack,  nine  miles  Southof  Alexan4ria,  andabput  fourteen  from 
the  fuperb  city  of  Washi  n  cton,  which  obtained  its  name  in  ho« 
mourof  thefavioiir  of  America.  It  is  at  prefent  the  feat  of  govern- 
nent  of  the  United  States*  For  a  particular  account  of  Mount 
Vernon,  WafliingtoDy  and  Alexandria,  fee  Dr.  Morfe's  American 
Gazetteer. 

•    Sec  Index, 

•I-    See  War,  Index ;  alfo  Exercifes  m  thf  Globff |  $Xt  Cnixi 

X    M1LTOJI9  Faradife  Rained. 
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but  the  generality  of  writers,  both  in  verfe  and  in  profe, 
are  fo  profufe  in  their  adulation  of  conqueron,  that  the 
folitary  proteft  even  of  the  great  Milton  will  not  be  much 
regarded. 

Spain,  fays  Mr.  Tewnfend  *,  was  fo  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual wars  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  by  emigrations 
to  America,  wanting  at  the  fame  time  every  encourage, 
ment  to  induftry  at  home,  that  wretchednefs  fo  univer- 
fally  prevailed,  that  in  the  year  1660,  it  was  computed 
that  there  were  3,000,000  of  perfons  who  wore  no 
ihirts,  becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  purchafe  linen. 
May  we  not,  on  occafions  like  this,  exclaim  with 
Homer, 

CuTsM  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right, 

UnwoFthy  property,    unworthy  light. 

Unfit  for  pubhc  rule,   or  private  care, 

That  wretch,  that  monOer,  who  delights  in  war  ; 

Whofe  luft  is  murder,   and  whofe  horrid  joy, 

To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  deftroy. 

Allowing  3^  yafds  to  each  (hirt,  how  many  yards 
would  have  furniihed  a  (hirt  apiece  for  the  perfons  men. 
tioned  above?.    Anf.   10,500,000  yards. 


LONG    MEASURE. 

^^*  435*     Volcano.— 

The  firft  Almighty  Caufc 
A£ls  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws. 

Pope. 

That  partial  evil  is  univerfal  good,  2s  a  ^ropofition 
which  has  been  repeatedly  illuftrated  by  the  beft  moral 
writers.  The  fun,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  burns  up 
the  mountains,  frudlilies  the  vales  ;  the  deluge  that  ruihes 
down  the  broken  rocks  with  dreadful  impetuofity,  is 
feparated  into  purling  brooks;  the  rage  of  the  hurricane 

♦    Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  ' 

I 

M  3  purifies 
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« 

purifies  the  air ;  and  the  dread  fuchana  mniftert  to  gcod; 
Us  fmothtred  flames  might  undermine  the  nffurid^ 

Volcano  is  a  name  given  to  burning  mountains,  or  to 
vent«  for  fublerraneoc*^  fires  that  emit  kSt  cjeft  flaines 
afhes^  cinders;^  ilones,  liquid  fulphur,  and  other  fubilances* 
The  principal  apertures  of  this  kind  in  Europe  are, 
Etna  *  in  Sicily,  Vesuvius  +  in  Naples,  Hbcla  ia 
Iceland,  and  Strombolj  j:,  one  of  the  Lipari  Iflands^ 
North  of  Sicily,  So  late  as  the  year '1783,  a  volcanic 
rruption  in  Iceland  furpaffed  any  thing  recorded  inhiftory. 
The  lava  fpouted  up  in  three  places,  to  the  height  of  two 

•  miles  perpendicular,  and  continued  thus  for  two  months  j 
during  which  ^time  it  covered  a  tradt  of  3,600  fquarc 
miles  of  ground,  in  fomc  places  more  than  lOo  feet  deep  §r 
The  eruptions  and  flame  from  mount  Etna  are  feen,  by 
thofc  who  fail  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  at  the  diftance 
of  ^^163  Englifh  miles;  and  in  1536,  this  voltano  raged 
wiihfuch  peculiar  violence,  that  it  {hook  .all  Sicily,  and 
difgorged  a  great  quantity  of  alhes,-  wnich  were  not 
only  difpcrfcd  all  over  the  ifland,  but  alfo  carried 
beyond  fea  to  Italy  ;    fo  that    feveral  (hips,    then    on 

.  their  paiTj^ge  to  Venice,   at  two  hundred  leagues  diftance,- 
fuffered  damage.     How  many    yards  arc  in  that  fpacc  ? 
An/,    1 ,056, ceo.  ^ 

-  N,  B.  The  eruption  of  Etna,  in  1669,  deftroyed 
27,000  human  habitations,  and  17,000  perfons  periQied 
by  it  in  Catania. 

$ 

No.  436.  VBsuviui,-:^In  the  year  79  occurred  the 
firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius  on  record.  It  happened  in  the 
time  of  Vefpafian, ,  when  Pliny  ||  the  elder,  a  celebrated 
natural  philofopher,  having  been  prompted  by  curiofity 
to  obferve  its  ef!eds,    was  fuflx)cated  with  the  fulpbu- 

*  See  Empedocles  in  Lempriere'i  ClaCs.  D»d.  or  Etna'  In  Bourn's 
Cax. 

f    ;See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  ^ 

J     Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr, 

\    Chronalogical  Tab.  in  the  Ency.  Brit. 

|,  See  Ckron.,  and  Biog.  Exer, 

ftoas. 
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yitom  fmbke.  Herculancum  was  alfo  overwhelmed  at 
the  fame  time  y  saxdy  like  Pompeii  and  other  cities,  was 
thought  to  have  been-  wttcrly  dcftroyed,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  when  it  \vas  difcovered,  and 
many  of  the  houfes  were  found  perfe^ly  furniftied,  with 
the  furniture  in  gAod  prefervatron.  It  i»  fituated  8  miles 
from  Naples.  How  many  inches  and  barley-corns  arc 
in  that  fpace  f  J»/.  506,880  inches^  11520,640  barley- 
corns. 

No.  437.  SitK-MiLb. — At  Derby  there  i»  a  won- 
derful machine,  the  ^only  one  of  its  kind  in  England.  It 
is  an  engine  for  making  organzine  or  thrown  filk,  by 
which  invention  one  perfon  can  twift  as  much  filk  as 
could  be  performed  by  fifty  in  the  ufual  way,  and  that  in 
a  truer  and  better  manner.  The  model  of  this  celebrated 
piece  of  mcchanifm  is  faid  to  have  been  cliandeftinely  taken 
by  the  couiin  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant 
of  London,  from  the  orighial  in  the  King  of  Sardinia'^ 
dominions,  about  the  year  1714.  The  twocoufins,  adling 
.  in  concert,  employed  an  excellent  mechanic,  named  So- 
raclc*  and  completed  the  whole  machinery,  which  has 
^  greatly  encouraged  the  filk  manufafture  of  this  kingdom, 
and  faves  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  nation,  formerly 
paid  tp  the  Piedmontefe  for  organzine  filk.  This  grand 
machine  contains  26,5^6  wheeh,  and  97,74^  movements, 
and  one  water-wheel  communicates  n^otion  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  whtels  and  movements,  (f  which  any  one  may  be 
ftopped  feparately  and  indejpendently  of  the  reft.  One 
fire-engine  conveys  air  to  every  part  of  the  machine; 
and  one  regulator  governs  the  whole;  73,728  yards  of 
filk  are  wound  every  time  the  water- wheet  goes  round, 
which  is  three  times  in  a  minute;  fa  that  318,504,9^0 
yards  may  be  wound  in  24  hours :  how  many  miles  ami 
leagues  are  contained  io  this  quantity  ?  j4»/.  i8o,9''8 
miles,   1,280  yards;  60,322  leagues,  2  miles. 

No.  438,    Hannibal's    March This   renowned 

Carthaginian'  general  fet  out  from  N6^  Carthage,  now 
called  Carthagcna,  in  Murcia,  Spain',  to  invade  Jtalv. 
Hannibal,  in  his  march,  croff«d  the  Pyftndari  hilts';  -the 

M  4  *    -      •-■:  -   river 
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river  Rhone,  near  Avignon,  in  France  ;  and  the  Alps  *• 
In  traveriing  thefe  high  mountains  he  encountered  ex- 
treme fatigue^  and  lofl  a  confiderabk  part  of  his  army. 

In  vain  the  aerial  Alps  before  him  throw  • 

Their  icy  barriers  of  eternal  fnow  ; 
In  Vain  the  unfathom'd  caves  of  death  difplay^ 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  impervious  way ; 
With  ceafelels  toil  their  arduous  heights  he  gains. 
And  fierce  defcending  on  the  Hefperiiin  plains,  ^ 
Sweeps  o'er  their  furface,   like  a  mountain-flogd, 
And  gluts  his  dire  revenge  with  Roman  blood. 

Jacobiniskc. 

This  invafion  wasprodu^ive  of  innumerable  difafters^ 
and  almoft  total  ruin «  to  the  Roman  ftate.  He  defeated 
their  numerous  forces  (always  with  prodigious  (laughter) 
near  the  river  Ticinusi  ;  near  the  Trebia|^  near  the 
lake  Thrafy menus  §  ;    and,   finally »  near  Cannsjl;   the 

moft 

*  Prince  Eugene  crvflfed  the  Alps  with  an  trmy,  in  1706,  pre* 
viout  to  the  battle  of  Turin  ;  as  did  alfo -Bonaparte  before  hit  con« 
^ueftof  Italy. 

-f  Ticinus,  now  called  Tefino,  is  an  Italian  river  of  the  Milanefe« 
running  through  PaVia  into  the  celebrated  Pol.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  flow  and  pellucid  ftream : 

<*  Its  tide,  tranfparent,  fcarce  is  feen  to  creept 
**  And  with  low  murmurs  £oft  invites  to  deep  I" 

The  conful  Sciplo,  father  of  Scipio  Africanus,  had  the  command 
•f  the  Romans  in  this  battle. 

^f.  The  Trebia  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  running 
Northward^  unites  itfelf  to  the  Po,  near  Placentia,  or  Placenza,  in 
the  territory  of  Parma.  The  conful  Semp^onius  commanded  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  engagement. 

^  Thrafy menus,  Thrafimenc,  or  the  lake  of  Perugia,  was  in 
Etruria,  a  diftridt  North  of  Rome.  The  conful  Flaminius  had  the 
command  of  the  Roman   army  in  this  battle. 

•         _  •  ^ 

II  Canns  was  a  village  of  Apulia  **,  about  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aufidus,  now  called  Ofanto,  which  runs  into  the 
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moft  memorable  of  his  viAories,  and  robft  fatal  to  his 
enemies*  Being,  at  length ,  recalled  to  defend  hill  coun- 
try, he  was  there  defeated  by  Scipio,  at  the  battle  of 
Zama*.  Soon  after  this  overthrow,  he  foueht  an  afylnm 
with  PrufliaSj  ^King  of  Bythinia,  who,  denrovs  to  gra- 
tify the  Romans,  defi^ned  to  betray  him  into  their 
hands;  to  avoid  which  difgrace,  Hannibafl |>oi{bned  him- 
fclf,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age ;  enjoying  at  his  death 
the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  greateft  c(om« 
mandersthe  world  had  produced ;  a^teftimony  confirmed 
to  our  time  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  pofterity. 

Hannibal  ^^ndertook  this  arduous  expedition  about  217 
years  B.  C.  and  the  diftance  from  New  Carthage  to  the 
plains  of  Italy  is  computed  at  a  thoufand  miles.  Ho^ 
many  inches  are  in  the  fpace  mentioned  in  Hannibal's 
march?  Anf.  63,360,060. 

No.  439.    Rattle  of  Cunaxa,   or  Cynaxa.— 

The  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  a  place  fituated  about  25  leagues' 
N.  Wi  of  Babylon,  is  highly  diftingui(hed  in  ancient 
hiftory.  ft  was  fought  about  401  years  B.  C.  between 
young  CyrUs  and  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Thie  latter 
having  fucceded  to  the  Perfian  throne  on  the  d^th  of 
Dariu9  Nothus  his    father,  the  former,  aided  by  fome 


gulf  ofManfredonia,  partof  the  gulfof  Venice,  in  the  lat.  of  41^^ 
North  f .  Varro  and  i£inilius  commanded  the  Romans  in  this  dpf- 
perate  cohflifl.  Hannibal,  having  occaiion  to  crofs  a  brook  called 
Vei^ellus,  made  a  bridge  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  to  faei-- 
lUate  hit  paffage.  The  water  of  the  Aufidus  is  faid  to  have  been 
bloody  fome  time  after  tbt  battle  of  Cannae  %,  Our  young  readers  are 
recommended  to  confult  Cellariut's^  **  Geographia  Antiqua^*'  a 
valuable  fchooUatlas,  published  by  Rivington,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
Yard.  In  Italia  Antiqua  they  will  find  Ticinus,  Trcbia,  Thrafy- 
menus,  Cannae,  and  Aufiduf. 

*     A  town  of  Numidla,  in  Africa,  about  300  miles  from,  Carthage 
and  Tunis.  _  ,     . 

f    Sec  the  folio  Atlu  to  Guthrie'*  Syftem  of  Geography. 

\    See  Chron.  and  Biof .  Exer.  art.  Bleaheim. 

\    This  celebrated  geographer  was  a  aative  or  Smalealde,  a  little  town  In 
Fravconiai  Germany,  where  he  was  bom  in  1638,  and  died  in  1707.  .  • 
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Grecian  troops,  attempting  to  dethrone  liim,  was  flam 
in  this  engagement ;  which,  however,  owes  aim  oft  the 
whole  of  its  celebrity  to  the  retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks  that  irameiiiately  fucceeded  it,  and  whicli  is  one 
of  the  moft  memorable  events  in  hiftory.  Thofe  able 
and  intrepid  warriors,  hopelefs  of  fuccour,  bereft  of 
their  principal  comnianders,  deftitute  of  allies^  provi- 
fions,  money,  horfes,  and  archers,  with,  in  fine,  no 
tcfource  but  the  prudence  and  valour  which  love  of 
LIBERTY,  and  impatience  to  be  reftored  to  their  native 
country,  infpired,  traverfed  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues 
interfered  by  vaft  rivers,  and  obftrufted  by  innumerable 
defiles.  Yet  they  proceeded  through  various  fierce  and 
barbarous  nations,  furmounted  all  the  ol^ftacles  and  dan- 
gers that  arofe  at  every  ftep,  and,  in  a  word,  accom- 
plilhed  their  very  arduous  entcrprize,  after  repeated 
triumphs  over  toils,  neceilities>  fmud,  and  force.  This 
retreat  is  efteemed  the  boldeft  and  beft  conduced  exploit 
on  record.  It  is  minutely  narrated  by  the  ac(mired  hif- 
torian  Xenophon,  whofe  melody  of  periods^  and  ele« 
gance  of  di^ion,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
jiitic  Bee.  tic  was  on  this  occafion  i>ot  only  a  fpe£^ator 
«f  the  fadb  he  relates^  but  the  prime  mover  and  animating 
fpirit  of  the  whole  glorious  expedition.  This  memo- 
rable retreat  is  delineated  by  Thomfon  in  the  following 
Rowing  and  energetic  lines : 


-Thro'  the  continent  ten  thouiand  Greeks 


Ur^'d  a  retreat,  whole  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  vidories  can  reach.     Deferts,  in  vain, 
OppOiM  their  courfe,  and  hofiile  lands,  unknown. 
And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire-bank'd  with  death. 
And  mountains,  in  whofe  jaws  deftru£lion  grinn'd^ 
Hunger  and  toil,  Armenian*  fnows  and ^ftorms, 
And  circling  myriads  {till  of  barbarous  foes. 
N  Greece  in  their  view,  and  glory  yet  untoach'dj 

Their  fteady  columi%  piercM  t-ne  fcattcring  herds 
Which  a  whole  empire  pour'd,  and  held  its  way 
Triumphant,  by  the  fage«exalted  Chief 

*    Arnt ma  was  a  coratif  «l  Afia^  bttwccn  the  Caffian  and  Black 
lt». 

Fir'd 
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Fir'd  and  fuftain'd.  Oh  I  Ttght  and  forcfc  6f  xHthA 
Atmoft  almighty,  in  fevere  extremes  i 
The  fca,  at  la^l,  from  Colchian  *  moanrains  fcenv 
Kind'hearted  tianfport  round  their  captains  threw  - 
The  foldiers*  fond  embrace  :•  o'erflowed  their  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  lods'd  the  general  voice 
,     To  cries  refounding  loud        The  lea  !  the  Tea ! 

^      Thomson's  Liberty* 

"The  diftancc  from  Cunaxa,  the  place  of  engagement, 
to  Cotyora,  near  Cerafus  and  Trapozond^  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea^  where  the  ten  thoufand  embarked^  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  about  660  leagues;.  hoW^ 
many  inches  and  barley-corns  are  in  that  fpace?  An/. 
ii4>048;ooo  inches;  342,144,000  barley-corns. 

No.    440.      CiRCUMFERENCB      OV      THE    £aRTH«-^ 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  adage,  that  patience  and  pcrfe- 
verance  overcome  the  greateft  difficulties'.  Th?  .  moft 
laborious  works,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  are  performedi ' 'not 
by  ftrength,  but  perfeverance.  The  higheft  and  moil 
fpacioQs  palace  was  raifcd  by  fingle  ftofles ;  and  he  that 
ihould  walk  with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pafs, 
in  {even  years,  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  oi  the 
globe,  ivhich,  at  the  equator,  is  360  degrees,  or  25,020 
Englifh  Miles.  How  many  barley-corns  will  encompafs 
it ;  and  how  many  miles  per  hour,  and  per  day,  muft  a 
perfon  walk  to  accomplifh  the  dod^or's  aflertion?  A»/, 
4,755,801,600  barley-corns:  3  J  miles  per  hour,  ^35  re. 
mainder:  andg^  miles  per  day,  435  remainder. 

No.  441.     Shinning    Cotton f.—Manchefter^  in 
Lancaihire,    fays   the  ingenious  leAurer  in  philofophy,  # 
Mr.  Walker:]:,  is  a  welLbuilt  town ;  doubled  in  its  iize 
within  the  laft  thirty  yearf ;  more  than  doubled  in  the 

*    Colchit  was  a  diftri^  eafl  of  the  Black  ifa,  and  North  of 
Armenia. 

•f    See  Queft.  150.  p.  79. 

%    See  alfo  Bourn's  Gax.  art.  Maachefteri  hx  an  JAilance  of  great 
iexterity  ia  the  fpuwios  of  cottoo< 
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number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  enriched  by  the  cottpn 
laanufjad^ory  beyond  the  power  of  calculation!  To  fach 
perfedion  has  the  fpinning  of  cotton  by  machinery  arrived, 
that  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  has,  for  a  wager,  beenfpun 
into  356 hanks,  each  containing  840  yards*. 

How  many  yards,  feet,  inches,  and  miles,  are  in  the 
number  of  hanks  mentioned  by  Mr,  Walker  f  Anf. 
299,040  yards  5  897,120  feet ;  10,765,440  .inches ;  169 
mileSj  57,600  inches  (equal^to  1600  yards)  remaining. 

No.  442.  Spinning  Worsted.— Worflcd  is 
woollen  yam,  or  wool  fpun.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
Worded,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  remarkable  for  the  inven- 
tion or  firfl  twtiling  of  this  fort  of  woollen  yarn  or 
thread j  of  which  crapes,  bombazeens,  and  ftufFs  of  Va- 
rioQs  kinds,  are  fabricated ;  ftockings  alfo  have  been 
long  made  of  worfted.  *'  Worftcd-ftocking  knave" 
was  a  term  of  contempt  in  Shakfpeare's  time4.  Mr* 
Gates,  of  Spalding,  Lincoln(l>ire,  in  a  feries  of  letters 
to  Lord  Romney,  has  communicated  an  account  of  the 
amazing  eflPorts  of  Mifs  Ann  Ives,  of  that  town,  in 
ipinning  fine  woollen  yarn,  which  flie  has  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfe^ion  hitherto  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  One  pound  weight  of  Englifh  W90I  was  fpun  by 
this  yonne  lady  into  256  flceins  of  yarn,  each  560  yards 
long ;  a  iurprifing  degree  of  finenefs  % !  ' 

♦    Tour,  p.  31. 

t,   See  Mechanic,  Index. 

:|:  It  was  ufual  in  ancient  times  for  great  perfonages  to  "be  occupied 
in  fpinning.  Lucretia  with  her  maids  was  found  fpinqifig,  when  her 
hulband  Collatinus  paid  a  vifit  to  her  from  the  camp*.  The  wife 
•f  Jcing  Taiquin  was  an  excellent  fpinner  ;  and  a  garment  made,  by 
her,  worn  by  Seryius  Tulliua,  :Wa8  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Fortune- 
Maidens  were  advifed  to  follow  th*  example  of  Minerva  f,  faid  to  be 
the  firft  who  made  a  web;  and  if  they  defired  to  have  her  favour, 
learn  to  ufe  the  diftaff,  and  to  card  and  fpin.  Augufius  Csefar  ufually 
wore  no  garments  but  fuch  as  were  made  at  home,  by  his  wife,  fifter, 
•r  daughter.  The  good  wife,  fo  admirably  delineated  by  Solomon  m 
the  Proverbst  (chap,  xxxi.)  <•  laid  her  hand  to  the  fp'mdlc  add  held 
thediftaff."    See  Burder,  ii.  224. 

*    •  "See  Queft.  ae*  p.gttf 

t    See  Exer.  on  she  GIob«S4 

What 
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What  nnmber  of  yards^ .  barley-corns,  and  miles, 
are  contained  in  the  yarn  fpun  by  the  ingenious  Mifs' 
Ives?  Anf.  143,360  yards;  15,482,880  barley-corns; 
81  miles,  and  86,400  barley-corns  (equal  to  800  yards) 
remaining, 

No.  443.  National  Debt.— The  wordy«»i/,  in 
general,  fignifies  any  fum  of  money  appropriated  for  a 
particular  purpofe.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  funds^ 
we  ufually  mean  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have 
been  lent  to  government,  and  conilitute  the  national 
debt ;  and  for  which  the  lenders,  or  their  affignees,  re- 
ceive mtereft  from  revenues  allotted  for  that  purpofe. 
The  tttm  flock  is  ufcd  in  the  fame  fenfc. 

The  praftice^of  funding  was  introduced  by  the  Vene- 
tian$r  and  Genoefe  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  and  has  been 
adopted  iince  by  mod  of  the  nations  in  £urope.  Princes 
had  often  borrowed  money,  informer  times,  to  fupply 
their  exigencies,  or  to  carry  on  their  fchemes,  and  fome- 
times  mdhgaged  their  territories  iivfccurity :  but  thefe 
loans  were  generally  extorted,  and  their  payment  was 
always  precarious ;  for  it  depended  on  the  good  faith  and 
fuccefs  of  the  borrower,  and  never  became  a  regular 
burden  on  pofterity.  The  origin  of  funds  is  derived  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  circumftances  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  pro- 
greO  of  commerce,  the  military  occupation  has  beconie 
a  diftindl  employment  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries  ;  the 
apparatus  of  war  is  attended  with  more  expence;  and 
the  decifion  of  national  quarrels  has  often  been  deter- 
mined, rather  by  the  command  of  money  than  by  na» 
tional  bravery*  Ambitious  princes  have,  therefore,  bor- 
rowed money,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  projcfts  with 
more  vigour.  Weaker  ftates  have  been  induced,  from 
motives  of  felf-defence,  to  apply  to  the  fame  refource.; 
and  the  wealth  introduced  by  commerce  has  afforded  the 
means. 

The  cftabli(hmei)t  of  the  funds  was  introduced  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  has  iince  been 
gradually  enlarged,  and  carried  to  an  amazing  extent ; 
the  national  debt  of  England  being  now  (i^oo)  eftima* 

ted 
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mated  at  five  hundred  miHions  fterling  *.  Suppofc  this 
enormous  fum  counted  in  (hiHings,  each  meafuring  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  all  placed  in  contatl  with  each 
other's  edges,  what  length  of  line  would  they  require? 
AnJ.  1.57,828  miles,  497  yards,  ii  feet,  ;  inches:  a  fpace 
which  is  7j7oH  miles  more  than  fix  times  the  circum- 
ference of  our  earth  at  the  equator,  its  wideli  part,  ex--, 
cluiive  of  the  odd  yards,  6lz,  mentioned  above. 

iV.  Bn    The  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
S5>02o  Englifh  miles. 


LAND     MEASURE. 

No.  444*      Marc  ley-Hill. — This   hill,    which  is 
fituated  in  Hereford  (hire,  was  rembvcd,  in  1571,  by  aa 
'  earthquake  t ;  it  contained  26.acres.     How  many  perches 
are  in  that  quantity  ?     Auf^,  4,160  perches* 

J^o.  445.  Fire  of  London.— The  ruins  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  the  great  fire,  A.  D.  1666,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  the  38^1  ft  queftion,  are  com- 
puted to  have  covered  69,760  perches  of  ground,  from 
the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide,  to  the  Temple  church, 
and  from  the  North-Eall  gate,  along  the  city  wall,  to 
Jiolborn-Bridge.  How  many  roods  and  acres  are  in  that 
quantity;  and  how  many  ]ots>  each  containing  1  acre, 
1  rood,  and  i  perch?  4^f*  i»744  roods,  436  acres; 
and  347  lots  ^^r. 

No*  446.  Pyramids. — A  pyramid  is  a  folidfigure^ 
whofe  bafe  is  a  polygon,  and  whofe  fides  are  plain  tri« 

*  Many  political  writers  lament  the  facility  with  which  money  is 
raifed  by  the  funding  fyftem  for  the  purpofes  of  goveromeat :  they 
aver,  that  minifters  of  ftare  are  by  that  means  induced  the  more  rea* 
dily  to  engage  in  war.  which  occafions  oppreflive  taxes,  and  is  other- 
wif's  piodu^ive  of  great  national  evils.  The  American  war  coft  this 
ftation  £100,000,000  fterling;  and  the  fums  borrowed  during  the 
late  conteft  amount  to  £^147,500,000.  See  the  Terms  of  all  the 
I^ansi  &c.  The  national  debt  at  prcfent,  (1810)  »  about 
£8009000,000. 

t   Seethe  puticubrsiatktChron,  and  Biog.  Excr. 

angles/ 
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angles,  Ih^ir  feveral  points  rfieetin^  in  one.  The  pyra- 
raids  of  Egypt  are  fome  of  the  raoft  ancient  ftryfturcs  on 
our  earth.  Th^y  deftend  even  from  an  unknown  anti-i 
^  quity,  Herodotus,  who  wrote  2,000  years  ago,  fpeaks 
with  as  much  uncertainty  about  the  time  when  they 
were  conftrufted  as  we  do  at  prefent.  Thefc  majeftic 
inonument&:are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned 
as  places  of  fepulture  for  the  Egyptian  kings. 

Inftead  of  ufefixl  works,  like  Nature's,  great« 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders,   crulh'd  the  land  ; 
And  round  a  tyrant's  tomb,  who  none  defcrv'd, 
For  one  vile  carcafe  periCh'd  countlefs  lives. 

THOMSt)l(, 

Some  authors,  however,  contend,  that  they  were 
conftrafled  in  honour  of  the  deity.  They  have  always 
been  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
charge  of  building  them  was  immenfc.  According  to 
Herodotus,  100,060  workmen  were  employed  for  thirty 
years  without  intermiffion  in  preparing  the  materials, 
or  conftrufting  the  work;  and  he  adds/  that  1,600 
talents  of  filver  were  expended  in  radiihes,  leeks  *,  ^ 
onions  *,  and  garlic  +,  by  the  workinen  ;  a  fa m  equal,  ^ 
according  to  different  cdculations,  to  about  ^f  400,000, 

22^9-379* 

*  The  Hebrews  complained  in  the  wildernefs,  that  manna  grew 
infipid  to  them ;  they  longed  for  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt.  Tra« 
sellers  affure  us,  that  in  Greece  and  Africa  raw  onions  are  excellent ; 
Pliny  reproaches  the  Egyptians  with  fwearingby  the  leeks  and  onions 
of  their  gardens  ;  and  Juvenal  ridicules  that  fuperilitious  people,  who 
did  sot  dare  to  eat  leeks,  garlic,  or  onions,  for  fear  of  injuring  their 
gods. 

'Tis  mortal  fin  an  onion  to  devour  f 
Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  heavenly  pow'r: 
O  holy  nations,  and  O  facred  clods^ 
Where  cv'ry  fruitful  orchard  teems  with  gods  } 

,  ^  '  Sat.  J5. 

•f-  Garlic  iias,  of  all  our  plants,  the  greateft  ftrength*  afibrdi 
moft  nourifliment,  and  fupplies  moft  fpirits,  to  thofe.who  eat  iittle 
fle(h.     It  feoms  to  have  j^cca  a  cosfidcraUc  ai[ti^te.  of  food  in  ancient 

Money 
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/ 280,379,  or,  at  leaft,  ^220,000  fterling.  .  Three  of 
thefe  magnificent  {lru6lures  yet  remain,  at  the  didance 
of  feme  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  where  Memphis  for- 
merly flood.  The  perj^endicular  height  of  the  largeft, 
called  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  about  450  feet;  if  meafured 
obliquely,  700 ;  and  its  bafe  covers  1,760  perches  of 
ground.  How  many  acres  are  in  this  quantity  ?  Anf^ 
X  1  acres. 

No.  447.  iNUNDATroN. — TnundatioD  is  a  fudden 
overflowing  of  the  dry  land  by  the  waters  of  ^he  ocean, 
rivers,  lakes,  fpringSi  or  rains.  The  word  inundation, 
it  is  remarked  by  Cowley,  implies  lefs  than  deluge. 
Hiftory  has  recorded  innumerable  inftances  of  the  devaf- 
tations  occafioned  in  various  parts  6f  the  globe  by  inun- 
dations: we  (hall  feled  the  two  following^  Jiv  1446,  a 
dyke  broke  at  Dort,  or  Dordixcht,  in  Holland,  by  which 
the  adjacent  diftrifts  were  entirely  deluged,  and  100,000 
human  beings  lod  their  lives.  A  iimilar  cataftrophe  befel 
the  fame  country  in  1570,  when  no  lefs  than  400,000 
pcrfons  were  drowned. 

The  dangerous  banks  called  the  Goodwin. Sands,  fitu- 
ated  oppofite  to  the  Iflc  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  are  tra- 
ditionally fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  part  of  the 
domains  of  the  potent  and  imperious  Goodwin,  or  God- 
win, Earl  of  Kent,  father  of  King  Harold.  Thefe  fands, 

which 


Honey  new-prers'd,  the  facrcd  ^ur  of  wheat. 
And  wholefomc  garlic,  crown'd  the  fay'ry'incat. 

Pope's  Homkr. 

The  ancients  were  happy  ftrangers  to  the  luxury  and  refinement 
•f  modern  manners;  They  did  not  explore  foreign  regions,  and 
plunder  earth,  (ea,  ikies,  of  every  living  ^hing,  as  we  do,  to  pleafe  a 
faftidious  appetite  and  furnilh  a  mil'erable  repail«  Their  tables  were 
not  loaded  with  an  often tatious  and  heterogeneous  mifccllany,  con- 
fiding of  the  beaftsof  the  field,  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  fifties 
of  the  fea.  The  board,  in  primitive  times,  was  ufually  covered  with 
plain  farinaceous  food,  the  milk  of  the  flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
ground.  Their  food  Was  prhicipally  1)read,  and  their  beverage  the 
cryftar  fptirig.  §ee  art.  Milk,  Mutton,  and  Bread,  Indcn  ;  and 
Chron.  and  Biog.  Ezer.  art.  iJe^r,  Samfon,  and  He<kthfi«ld. 

Th« 
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which  often  prove  fatal  to  failors,  ron  parallel  with  the 
coaft  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  .leagues*  They  were  formed  in  the  year 
1 100,  by  an  inundation  of  the  fea. 

PrcfsM  by  the  moon,  mute  arbitrefs  of  tides  *, 
While  the  loud  equinox  its  power  combines. 
The  Tea  no  more  its  fwelling  furge  confines, 

But  o'er  the  Ihnaking  land  fublimely  rides. 

Charlotte  Smith. 

The  quantity  of  land  englutted  was  640,000  perches  :  ^ 
how  many  acres  were  abforbed  by  this  difafter  ?    Anf. 
4,000  acres. 

No,  448.  Ga&dbning. — Gardening  was  probably 
one  of  the  firft  arts  that  fucceeded.  to  that  of  building 
houfes,  and  naturally  attended  property  and  individuau 
pofTeffion.  CuJinaiy,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs, 
were  the  obje^s  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became 
convenient  to  have  them  within  reach,  without  feekiug 
them  at  randoni  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  moun- 
tains, as  often-  as  they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth 
ceafed  to  furnifh  fpontaneoufly  all  thofe  primitive  luxu- 
ries, and  culture  became  requiute,  feparate  enclofures  for 
rearing  herbs  grew  expedient.  .  Fruits  were  in  the  fame 
predicament ;  and  thofe  mod  in  ufe,  or  that  demand 
attention,  muft  have  entered  into  and  extended  the  do- 
nieftic  enclofureu  Thus  we  acquired  kitchen-gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards :  no  doubt,  the  prototype  of  all 
thefe  forts  was  the  garden  of  Edejy  h 

A  cottage^ 

The  Spaniards  at  prefent  eat  great  quantities  of  garlic.  Mr. 
Townfend  faw  two  waggons  lo'^ded  with  it'  near  Carthagena,  which 
he  was  ifliired  was  the  weekly  fupply  for  that  city. 

—    ^  I  Journey^  vol.  Hi',  p,  15Q, 

*     See  Exercifes  on  the  Globes,  art.  Moon. 

f  Gojx  Almighty  firf(  planted  a  garden ;  and  indeed  it  is  the 
pureft  of  human  pleafures.  It  is  the  greatell  refreihment  to  the  fpicits" 
•i  man  j  without  which,  buildings  and  pidaces  are  but  grofs  handy- 

woiIls* 
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A  cottage,  and  a  flip  of  ground  fOr  a  cabbage  and  a^ 
goorebert-)-bufh,  fuch  as  w^e  (ee  by  the  fide  of  a  com- 
mon, were,  in  all  probability,  the  earlieft  feats  and 
gardens.  As-  fettlemcnts  increafed,  the  or<;hard  and  the 
vineyard  followed ;  and  the  earlieft  princes  of  tribes 
poflefled  juft  the  necelTaries  of  a  modern  farmer.  Mat- 
ters, we  may  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this  fituai- 
tion  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that,  for  many  centu- 
ries, the  garden  implied  ^noi  more  than  a  kitchen-garden 
or  orchard.  The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  the  Odyffey, 
is  the  moft  renowned  in  the  heroic  tiroes ;  yet  its  whole, 
compafs  enclofed  only  four  acres  t 


•*  Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  fpace  of  ground, 
*»  FcncM  with  a  green  cnclpfurc  all  around." 

The  trees  were  appl^,  figs,  potnegranates,  pears^  olives,* 
and  vines  *. 

Previoufly  to  this,  However,  we  Have  in  the  facred 
writings  f  hints  of  a  garden  more  luxuriantly  furnilhed. 

. ^ : 

• 

worki  if.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  eonftrudled  by  the  Almighty  with, 
a  view  to  beauty  as  well  as  utility.     Not  only  every  plant   that  was* 
food  for  food,  but  fuch  alfo  aswere  p^leafantto  tke  eye,  wero  planted 
thefe.     See  Gen.  ii.  8«  9. 

The  Spectator,  whofe  works  will  be  admired  as  lon^  as  the  language 
id  >^hich  they  are  writteit  is  underftood,  recomnicods  ftroogly  and 
elegantly  the  pleafure  of  a  garden  ;  and  Dr.  Knox,  a  writer  of  very 
oonfiderable  fame,  has  an  excellent  (iTay  on  the  fame  plea6ng  fubje^i. 
The  patron  of  retined  pleafure,  the  elegant  Epicurus,  6Ked  the  feat  o^ 
his  enjoyment  in  a  garden.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  tranquil  fpot, 
furnilhed  with  the  united  fweetsofart  and  nature, -was the  beft  adapted 
to  delicate  repofe.  And-  even  the  fcverer  philofophrrs  oi  antiquity 
were  went  to  difcourfe  in  the  ihade  of  a  fpreading  tree,  in  fome  cul- 
tivated plantation.  Dioclefian,.  in  his  retirement,  found  more  felicity 
from  cultivating  his  little  garden,  than  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  a- 
palace.  See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  May  i,  304;  and  Queft. 
561. 

*  The  garden  of  JVlcinous  was  in  Phaeacia,  afterw^^rdsCorcyra, 
aow  Corfu,  on  thecoailof  Turkey  in  Europe.  Ke  w>)S  kingof  the 
iiland,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  his  garden  that  he  has  immortalized  hir 
memory.  Alcinous,  however,  was  a  good  prince  *;  and  he  rective'J. 
VlyfTcs  with  much  civility    when  a  ftorm  hadcaft  him  on  his  c«ift. 

4    See  the  5oDg  of  Solomon. 

f    Bacon's  EJTayt* 

Gardening, 


r 
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GafdjCning,  in  the  pcrfedlion  to  which  "it  has  bcew 
lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  entitled  to  a'  place  of  con- 
fiderable  rank  among  the  fiberal  art«.  It  is  as  fuperior 
to  landfcape  painting  as  a  reality  to  a  reprefentation  ;  it 
rs  an  exertion  of  fancy ;  a  firbjc^  for  tafte  ;  and  bping, 
relcafed  now  from  the  reftraint  of  regularity,  and  en- 
larged beyond  the  purpofes  of  domeftic  convenience,  the 
moll  beautiful,  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  noble  fcenes 
of  nature,  are  all  within  its  province  *•  No  pleasure 
deri\'ed  fronv  art  has  been  fo.  univerfal  as  that;  taken  in 
gardens.  This,  in  the  firft  place,  was  owing  to  the 
X  union  of  fimple  gratifications  that  they  afforded  ^  not 
fewer  than  four  of  the  fcnfes,  the  tafte,  fmell,  fight^, 
and  feeling,  being  moft  agreeal^y  afie€kd  by  horticul- 
it»re  +. 

I'he  moft  magnificent  and  fplendid  gardens  in  England 
vat  thofe  of  Stow,  in  Buckingham  (hire,  which  were 
laid  out  by  the  late  Lord  Vifeoont  Cobham^,  and  are  noM^ 
pofiefTed  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,. his  nephew* 
Thefe  delightful  grounds  are  faid  to  exhibit  the  fciencc 
of  gardening  in  its  greateft  perfcdion ;  they  have  often 
*  been  called  a  terrcftrial  paradife.  The  following  line* 
were  ate  tfFufion  emitted  on  feeing  them  t 

It  puzzles  much  the  fage*s  brains, 

\fVhcrc  £o  £  N  flood  of  yore ; 
Some  place  it  in  Arahia*'s  plUins, 

Some  fay  it  is  no^more  if. 

•     Whcatley»s  Obf.  on  Mod,  Card. 

f     Dr.  Aikih's  Letters  to  his  Son, 

X  Many  conjedlures  have  been  formed  by  the  learned  concerning- 
the  garden  of  Eock,  but  neither  of  them  is  entirely  fatisfafiory  ;■ 
the  moft  rational  account  feeras  to  be  that  which  places  it  in  a 
peninfula,  formed  by  the  main  river  <>f  Eden  on  the  Eaftfideof  \x^ 
below  the  confluence  of  the  leflcr  rivers,  which  emptied  them felves' 
into  it,  about  27  degrees  of  N.  lat.  now  fv^allowed  up  by  the  Perfiait 
Gulf;  an  event  which,  it  is  imagined,  may  have  happened  at  the  unU 
verfal  deluge. 

Then  ftiall  this  mount 
Of  Paradife  by  might  of  waves  be  mov*d 
»  Out  of  his  place>  puih'd  by  the  homed  flood. 

Ml  t  TOM, 

CaliBCt 
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But  C  o  B  H  A  M  can  thofe  ules  confute. 

As  all  the  curious  know : 
For  he  has  proved  beyond  difpute, 

That  Paradife  is  Sxaw. 

'  The  magnificent  boundaiy,  round  the  whole  circuit  of 
Stow  gardens,  coinprehen4s»  according  to  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  a  fpace  (  of  nearly  400  acres.  How  many  perches 
are  in  that  quantity ;  and  into  how  many  lots,  each  con- 
taining 39  perches,  can  the  faid  number  of  perches  bt 
divided  ?    Anf^  64,000  perches;  IJ641  lots  ^* 

No.  449.  United  States  op  America.— Great 
part  of  North  America  was  colonized  by  Britifh  fubje^Sj 
and,  till  the  late  difafterous  American  War,  formed  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  fenfations  of  the  firft  colonifts, 
who,  to  avoid  civD  and  religious  tyranny,  fled  from  the 
cultivated  plains  of  England,  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  the  ftronger  attachment  of  kindred  and  habits, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  and  marlhes  of  America, 
are  admirably  expreiTed  by  the  late  rofpe^able  Mr* 
Day  *,  in  the  fubfequent  nervous  lines  : 

The  favoured  clime,  the.  foft  domeflic  air, 
And  wealth  and  eafe,   were  all  below  their  care;  . 
Since  there  an  hated  Ty rant  met  their  t.'^ti^ 
And  blafted  evefy  bleffing  of  the  (kies. 
For  not  the  winding  ftream,  or  painted  vsje, 
The  fwccts  of  fummer,  or  the  vernal  gale, 
Were  fbrm'd  to:  fetter  down  the  noble  foul 
Beneath  the  magic  of  their  foft  controul. 
Wherever  Nature  bids  her  treafures  rife, 
Or  circling  planets  rufh  along-the  flues, 


Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  country  of  Eden  extended  into  Ar« 
menia,  and  includes  the  fources  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Phaiis, 
and  Araxe^l.  The  country  of  Eden  or  Aden  is  mentioned  in  feveral 
places  of  fcripture.  See  Ifaiah  li.  3.  %  Kings  xix.  12.  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  23.  xxviii.    13. 

•     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr. 
I    Dift*  of  th«^ible.    See  Chron.  aji4  Biog.  Excr.  art.  Calmet  and  Ham^* 

Or 
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■ 

Or  ocean,  rolls  his  cvcr-ebbiog  vrave, 

Has  fate  ordain'd  a  refuge  for  the  brave*, 

Who  claim  from  Heaven  (and  Heaven  allows  the  claim) 

To  live  with  F R  E E dom»  or  to  ^  with  fkHLiLi 

And  bnd,   alike  contented  with  their  doom. 

In  every  clime  a  country  or  a  TOMBf, 

The  brave  dcfcendants  of  thofe  illuflrious  "  sons  of 
LIBERTY  J,"  finding,  as  ihey  conceived,  their  rights 
repeatedly  invaded  by  feveral  odious  ads  of  the  firi- 
ti(h  parliament,  at  length  took  arms  in  1775  ;  and,  after 
a  glorious  conteft  with  the  mother-country  of  nearly 
eight  years  continuance,  terminated  the  war  in  Freedomy 
Security y  and  Independence y  under  the  command  of  the 
h€roic  General  Washington §.  The  thirteen |]  pro- 
vinces which  had  thus  refolutelv  united,  and  ftrenuoufly 
fought,  to  refcue  thcmfelves  and  their  pofterity  from  what 
they  deemed  oppreffion  and  tyranny,  are  now  known 
by  the  ftyle  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
a  title  which  all  nations  have  admitted,  and  which  va- 
.rious  defeats  and  difafters  at  length  compelled  even 
Great- Britain  to  acknowledge  in  the  190ft  authemic- 
manner. 

yht  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  faid  to  contain  by  computation  a  million  of  fquare 
miles,  in  which  are  640  millions  of  acres^  and  of  thele  51 
millions  are  water;  deducing  thefc,  what  number  of 
acres,  roods,  and  perches  of  land,  Ao  the  United  States 
contain?  ^ff/ 589,0005000  acres,  2,356,000,000  roodsj 
94,240,000,000  perches. 

No.  4^0.     E ng  L  a  n.d. — England  is  the  Southern  part 
•f-  the  iiland  of  Great- Britain^   which  is  itfelf  the  prin- 

*    Omne  folum  forti  patria  efV. 

Ovid* 
To  a  brave  man,  CTcry  foil  forms  his  country. 

f     Chains  are  the  portion  of  the  flave  ; 

The  virtuous  will  be  tree  and  brave. 

GiSBORNl. 

X    See  Dr.  Gordon's  Hift.  Amer.  Rev.  vol.  1.  p.  160,  167. 

%     See  Qucft.  433.  p.  243. 

I    They  now  confift  of  18  proviapct.    Sec  Bourn's  Gas. 

'    cipal 
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cipal  of.  the  European  iilands;    **  a  precious  ilonc  fet  ia 
ithe  filvcr  fca." 

"  Britain  the  queen  of  iflcs,  our  fair  pofTeflion, 

**  SccutM  by  naturef,    laugh«  at  foreign  force  ; 

**  Her  fliips  her  bulwark  1^,  and  the  lea  her  dvke, 

**  Sees  plenty  in  her  lap,  and  braves  the  world. "• 

*   '    Such  noble  warlike  fteeds,   fuch  herds  of  kinc, 
60  fleek,    fo  vail;  fuch  fpactous  flocks  of  ihecp^ 
What  other  paradifc  adorn  but  thine, 
Britannia  ?• 


■»To  thefe  thy  naval  ilrcams, 


Thy  frequent  towns  fuperb  of  bufy  trade. 
And  pons  magnific  adp,   and  ilalely  ihips 
Innumerous. 


Dyxk* 


V 


But  what  (hould  endear  our  -country  ftill  more  to  us. 
Is,  the  confideration  of  its  having  been  long  die  refidencc 
of  a  greater  degree  of  political  and  religious  liberty  than 
has  been  enjoyed  in  almoft  ^ny  other  part  of  Europe; 
that  an  Englishman   enjoys  the  bleffingsof  perionai 


fafety  and  private  property  under  the  fandJion  of  *•  guar- 
xlian  laws,*'  which  alike  proteft  the  inmate  of  the 
draw  cottage +.,  and  the  pofleflor  of  the  fplendid  throncTj, 
■*'  Aflured  that  malice  cannot  affault  his  perfon,  nor 
violence  or  fraud  invade  his  property,  nor  tyranny 
encroach  upon  his  rights,  with  impunity,  a  Brit  oh 
walks  with  a  firm  Hep  and  ere£t  countenan<$e  in  the 
jnidft  of  bis  fellow- citizens,  confcious  that  he  has  ri^his 
as  well  iL%  duties >  He  purfues  his  daily  labours  with 
cheerfulnefs,  or  profecutes  his  plans  of  private  emolu- 
ment with  ardour,  in  the  confident  affurancc  that  he 
^  fhall  not  fail  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  or  inge^ 
nuity.  In  every  undertaking,  his  faculties  are  invi- 
gorated, and  liis  exertions  animated,  hy  the  confcioufneft 

*    See  Exerciies  on  the  Globes,  art<  Robur  <Caroli* 

f    Sec  EquaKty,   Index. 

■\    See  Revolution,  An  EngUniman's  Houfe  is  his  Caftle,  and  Bri- 
tiih  Monarchy,  Index. 

I 
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of  being  ConnetSled  whh  a  free  ftate,  all  the.  members  of 
which  arc  mutually  pledged  for  each  other's  fccurity*/' 
in  fine,  the  Brittih  Conilitation,  as  eflablifhed  at  the 
Glorious  Revolution.,  is,  perhaps,  as  near  pcr- 
fed^ion,  as  the  frail  works  of  man  can  approach  +. 

Political  writers  greatly  vary  in  their  accounts  of  the 
-quantity  of  land  in  England.  Dr.  Grew  makes  the  num- 
ber of  acres  amount  to  upwards  of  46  millions.  Sir 
William  Petty  reckons  but  28,  otiicrs  eftimatc  them  at 
29.  miUions ;  and  Dr.  Davenant  ftates  the  quantity  of 
•land  .n  England  and  Wales  to  be  39  millions  of  acres« 
Zimmerman  fuppofes  that  England  contains  about  48 
.millions  f  acres ;  how  many  roods  nnd  perches  are  in  this 
laft  quantity?  J»/,  ib8,ooo> 000  roods;  6,720^000,000 
|)erches,. 

No.  451,  Waste  Lands  in  Great-Britain. 
*— By  the  report  of  the  committee  of  agricalture,  it 
.nppe.frs,  th  it  the  total  amount  of  wafte  iands  iu  our  ^ 
ifland  is  as  follows:  England  6,259,470  acres;  Wales 
1,62(^,507;  and  Sc  ^tland  i'i,2i8,i24  acres.  On  the 
.confidcration  of  this  fuhjedl,  where  is  the  man  who 
will  not  eocclaim,  with  the  author  of  the  E^liikai 
Arithmetic^  •*  When  will  the  miniftcr  arife,  who,  amidft 
ithe  profufion  of  the    public  money,    will  have  virtue 

*     Dr.  Enfield,    ^zt  ^hron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

f  That  the  f«rin  of.civil  government  eftaMiflied  in  this  country  is 
•not  abfolutely  perfect,  is  a  fad  which  its  greateft  admirers  will  readily 
aHow  ;  and  what  human  inditution  is  ^efrom  defeA?  But  the  pro- 
per way  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  Britifli  Coniiitution,  is  by 
.comparing  the  cffeds  produced  by  it  with  the  efiSs^  produced  by  the  ' 
political  initiKitions  of  other  countries  ;  and  in  this  view  tt  muit  fureljr 
be  allowed  to  lland  unrivalled.  For  no  government  in  the  world,  ia 
any  age  or  country  ever  produced  a  ereater  degi  ee  of  pra^ical  liberty, 
of  profperity,  fecurity.  and  happtnefs.  T4iere  is  no  country  in  whick 
Ufe*  libcrtyt  and  property  are  more* fccure.  There  is  no  country  io 
which  induitry  is  more  encouraged,  or  in  which  a  man  is  more  cer* 
.tain  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  liis  own  a<Stivity,  fagacity,  and  fuccefs. 
The  confeq^uence  of  which  is,  that  improvements  of  every  kind,  in 
agriculture,  in  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  polite  litera* 
ture,  in  philofophy,  and  in  morals,  have  been  carried  to  a  greater 
^extent  in  thi«  country  than  io  any  other  f . 

A    CelffiamU  ThankfgiviDg  Serjsoii>  June  i^  i9os« 

enough 
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enough  to  appropriate  one  poor  miliiok  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  wade  lands  of  this  .country  ?" 

What  is  the  entire  number  of  acres  in  the  above  quan« 
tity;  and  into  how  mai^y  farms*  each  containing  50 
acres^  3  roods,  and  39  perches,  might  they  be  divided  ? 
Anf.  22,107,101  acres;  433»525 farms |44|. 

DRY    MEASURE. 

No.  452.  Wheat.— Wheat  is  the  grain  of  which 
bread  is  chiefly  made,  and  the  farmer's  pride  :  the  wheat- 
(heaf  is  the  emblem  of  plenty ;  and  the  wheaten  garland 
was  the  ancient  decoration  of  Cere s^  the  goddefs  of 
corn  and  of  harvefls.  See  Com,  Index,  and  £xer.  on  the 
Globes,  art.  Ceres. 

His  taflc  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay, 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. 

Pope. 

In  ISO  quarters  of  wheats  how  many  quarts?  Anf^ 
SO,  780* 

No.  453.  Petty  Thievery. — Mr.  Middleton,  in 
his  view  of  the  agriculture  of  Middlefex,  pbfcrves,  that 
the  fields  near  London  are  never  free  from  men  ftrolling 
about  in  pilfering  purfuits  by  day,  and  committing  , 
greater  crimes  by  night.  The  depredations  every  Sunday 
are  aftonilhingly  great.  There  are  not  many  jg^ardens^ 
within  five  miles  of  London,  that  efcape  being  vifited  in 
a  marauding  way,  very  early  on  a  Sunday  morning^  and 
the  farmer's  fields  are  plundered  all  day  long  of  fruit, 
roots,  pulfe,  and  corn.  Even  the  ears  of  wheat  are  cut 
from  the  (heaves,  and  carried  away  in  the  mod  daring 
manner  in  open  day,  in  various  ways,  but  moflly  in  baga 
containing  about  half  a  bu(hel  each.  It  has  been  mode- 
rately eftimated»  that  one  million  and  a  half  of  bulhels  of 
all  the  various  forts  before  mentioned  are  carried  off* 
annually ;  which,  as  this  intelligent  writer  obferves,  if 
valued  at  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  fixpence  each,  will  amount 
to  ^37*500.  How  many  pints  are  contained  in  the  num- 
ber of  bufhels  above  ftated?    Anf,  9$,ooo,ooo« 

No. 
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No.  45  4 «  BiXN^.— Of  this  vegetable  ther^  arc  feve- 
ral  varieties.  Tht  principal  forts  that  are  cultivated  in 
our  Engliih  ^rdens  are,  fays  Mifler,  the  Mazagaa,  the 
fmallLilbon,  the  Spmlb/the  Tokay*,  the  Sandwich* 
and  the  Windfor  beans.  The  Mazagan  bean  wat  broiight 
from  a  place  of  the  fame  name  North  of  Morocco,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa/  and  is,  he  adds,  by  far  the  bell  fot€ 
to  plant  for  an  early  crop.  Beans  in  bloflbm  emit  a 
moft  exquiftte  odour,  of  which  Thorofon  fpcaks  in  his 
rapturous  language : 

'  Long  let  us  walk 

Where  the  breeae  blows  from  yon  extended  £eld 
Of  bloflbmM  beans.    -Arabia  t  cannot  boaft 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  thro'  the  fenfe,  and  takes  the  ravifli'd  foul. 

.    In  96,000,000  pints  of  beans,  how  many  bulhcls  ? 
jf^.  1,560,000. 

No.  455.  Corn. — This  word  denotes  cither  a  genus 
of  plante'  which  produce  a  grain  in  an  ear  fit  for  bread, 
the  ordinary  food  of  man  ;  or  the  grain,  or  feed,  cf  that 
plant,  feparated  from  the  (pica,  or  car.  In  the  commerce 
of  grain  it  generally  means  wheat;  but  the  farmers  rank 
among  the  number  of  corns  feveral  other  grains,  as  rye, 
l)arley,  &c.  Concerning  ihedifcovery  and  culture  of  corn, 
sivthors  are  much  divided.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
in  the  firft  ages  men  lived  on  tlie  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  acorns,  &d.  having  neither  the  ufe  of  Com, 
nor  the  art  of  preparing  or  making  it  eatable.  Ceres 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  firll  that  indicated  the  ufe  of 
corn,  on  which  account  (he  was  placed  among  the  gods,: 

.  ♦  •  See  Tokay,  Index. 

f     A  country  in  the  South-Weft  part  of  Alia,  famous  for  frahkin- 
cienfe,  ctilTia,'  myrrh,  and  other  aromatic  plants  : 

_      Sabean  X  odours  from  the  fpicy  fliore 
■       Of  Ariby  the  bleft. 

Milton. 

•       •  •      • 

♦     Saba  wai  formerly  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Arabia.    The  iiiiiuMtanu  are 
called  ^ibarl  by  Virgil,  and  other  ancient  anthon,  ,» 

'  •         N  and  '        ' 
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and  Of«r is  oMteiliQrkally  i^td  h^uA  tmm^  at  tbm 
WQid  Bmccbm  is  (omediiies  ufed  to  fignify 


Bacchus*  ind  feft'ring  Ceres,  fK>w'rt  Avinet 
Who  g«re  «•  com  for  maft^i  tor  nfiter  wiqe. 

DaTOSN*»  ViROU^ 

The  Atjienitns  preteadf  l|ut  it  was  among  them  that 
the  art  of  «fif  g  corn  began  \  and  (be  Cretans,  S|cilii|ns« 
and  Egy|>tia«is,  lay  claiaa  to  the  faoie.  Some  think  that 
the  title  of  the  Siolians  is  hqft  fttfgpoited^  4hat  being  the 
country  of  Ceies;;  otters,  however,  maiatain  that  it  waa 
in  Eg3^  that  the  art  of  oiiltiyating  com  originated.  An4 
it  appears,  both  {rom  iacred  and  profane  hiftory,  thae 
EgrfC  w;as  ancieotly  $iBtt  moft  fertile  of  all  other  jcoantriea 
inborn;  fumiChing  with  it  a iCimfidcinible part  of  thepeo* 

{>]e  fub>e6k^o  the  Roman  Empire,  i^d  was  therefore  caU 
ed  ,she4f9  «ajs^  rf  Rome  mmdluUjp  The  procch  attends 
Jng  the  cuitivatiQii  of  jcom  is  well  <|efcdbca  in  the  .foUow«» 
ingiiaes^ 

The  hulbandniMi 
IHufaes  his  caies ;  his  plough  divides  the  gM^  S 
The  feed  is  Cowa;  rou^  ntljle  o'er  the  i4od| 
The  harrow's  teeth ;  quick  weeds  his  hae  iiibdttcs  ; 
The  tckie  labours,  and  the  flow  team  ftrains. 
Till  grateful  harveft-home  cewiM^  histqUs. 

.  It  has  been  jaftly  remarked,  that^gijcal^te  is  the  art 
4)f  free  nations,  and  that  it  c%p  4iever  jSoprilh  under  ^ 
fetters  pfdefpotifn^  Agriculture  has  been  aptl^  ftyled 
the  mafter  finew  of  every  great  ftate ;  the  peninnial  foun** 
tain  of  wealth*  Rviral  laboucs  ale  equally  conducive  to 
tkcalth  of  bo^  and  of  mind*  The  mechanic  oocapatioas 
hold  only  a  iccondary  ank ;  the  culture  of  the  fields  cop. 
ftitutes  the  natsiral  and  found  employment  of  man.  Agri* 
culture,  fays  f}r.  Robertfon,  clothes  our  land  with  grafs 
for  cattle^  and  with  the  herb  for  the  ufe  of  mam  She  fitts 
40^  booties  with  plenty,  our  hearts  with  gladnefs,  and  puts 
into  our  hands  the  fiaff  of  life  {•     The  ancient  repubiics 

•    See  Bacchus  and  Ccrss  In  the  Excr.  on  the  Gjabcf* 
f     M aft  is  the  fruit  of  the  Oakland  beech. 
t    View  of  the  Airicidtiure  of  MthOunu 

*  ^  aflfbrd 


/.» 
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dbid  M  femtl  MbuiGei  of  genenJs  aodlUteriiien  hamj( 
txduinged  thdr  boifterous  eniploymeiits  in  war  and  poli- 
tics, for  the  more  peaceable  ones  of  the  fields,  and  m 
coltiiration  of  the  ground ;  thus  adding  to  the  cultuie  of 
phildTophy  that  of  rural  ceconomy,  and  rcad^g  thciii- 
Ahes  doobly  fervioeabie  to  their  country. 

la  andeni  tines,  4he  facred  plough  employ*d 

The  kings  and  awful  bthers  of  mankind :     ^^ 

And  foaKt  widi  whom  compai'd  your  infeft-trihet 

Are  hot  the  betngs  of  a  fummer's  day, 

<Have  field  the  £»le  of  empire,  ruPd  the  florm 

Of  mi^iy  war;  then  with  unwearied  hand, 

Difdaining  little  delicaeiei,  feiaM 

The  plongh,  and  greatly  independent  Itv'd  *• 


The  arable  Unds  fown  with  wheat  in  Engtaiid  prodoce^ 
It  is  compared,  34,000,000  bulhels  of  th^s  ?akaMe  gn^A 
annnaily ;  how  many  quarteiSt  weys,  and  lads,  are  in 
that  quantity  H  Jxf,  4,25Cuooorqaarters  ;  S^o^ooo  weys;' 
4a5jO0O.lafts* 

No.  456.  BAiiLE^.^-The-fiincipal  ufe  of  this  well-, 
known  ipeeiea  of  j^nio  among  «s>  is  for  the  making  of 

*  tCiif  ct'iffr  AT  91  wui  taken  inm  the  ftloiigh,  to  be  advioced  to 
the  dtgnity  of  conful*;  iii  which  oflice  lie  reftored  public  traa*. 
AUilUty,  and  then  returned  to  hit  rural  employmenrs.  Being  called 
%r^a  feeoadtime  to  be  dilator  f,  he  eonquered  the  enemica  of 
Rone,  and,  lefi^nf  all  rewacda,  retired  af  aia  to  hit  farm,  after  he 
Siad  been  didator  only  fixteen  .days.  TJie  dune  circumftance  appeared 
once 'more  in  the  80th  year  of  bit  age.  Heated  376  years  befMe 
Ghrtft. 

The  Americana  foon  after  the  eoaclufion  of  die  war  with  Grei|t* 
Britain,  in  i^83,clbbli(hed  afiftdety  called,  after  the  Roman  diOator, 
••  The  order  of  Cinciaaatut,  or  the  Cincinnati.'*  It  was  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  mt miuyof  the  rcfolution,  the friead(hip  of  the 
officert,  and  the  union  .«f:lhe  ftatet ;  and  atfo  to  raife  .a  fund  for  the 
relief  oiF  the  poor  widows  imd  orphans  whofe  hulbands  and  fathers 
had  fallen  during  the  war.  The  members  were  to  meet  annually 
on  the  4th  of  July.    See  Chroa«  and  Btof.  Essr.  Jul/  ii  177^    ' 


*    See  Horle,  latfex* 

t   SteChiop.  anSaieg*  MMf  «t*  J«lf • 

N  g  iMCr  ; 
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\iecr  ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  fir^  malted.  In  Scoill«nil» 
barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in*  broths  |  and  the  coo* 
fumption  of  it  for  that  purpofe  is  very  Confidemble  ;  Sffr- 
ity-broth  being  a  difh'as  frequent  there  as  that  oi /imf  %%. 
France.  Pearl-barley  b  barley  fi^d  fK>m  the  hulk  by  a 
mill.  Barley-water  is  a  dccoAion  of  this  laft,  reputed 
foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  ufe  in  phyfic,  as  a  bevcr* 
age  in  many  difonicrs:  and*is  rtdommended,  wi«li  nitre, 
by  fome^auihors  of  reputation,  in  (low  fevers. 

The  quantity  of  barley  produced  in  England  h  fappofed 
to  be  much-  greater  than  fhat  .of  wheat.  I1ie  barley  and 
wheat  of  .the  ifle  of  Th^JiCtin  Kent«  on  account  of  their 
cleanlinefs  and  weight*  geaecally  bear  a  fuperior  price  in 
the  London  market.  It  is^iiot  luipvirn  with  certainty 
when<;e  we  obtained  barley  and  oats;  but  it  is  certain 
they  are  not  indigenous  to  our  climate  *.  In  49,876,543 
bpfhels^of  this  grain,  how  many  pints,  and  how  many 
portions,  each  co^itaining  10  bulhels,  1  pint  ?  An/,  31 1 9%* 
05)8,752  pints  J   4,979,873  jportions  ^f.        , 

•  No.  457.  Malt.— Malt  denotes  barley  cured,  or 
prepared  for  making  a  potable  liquor,  under  the  dcnomi« 
nation  of  beer,or,'ale.  JBarleyJs  converted  into  malt  .by 
being  fteeped  in  water  and  fermented,  and  then  dried  oq 
a  kiln  ;  u'hich  is  a  fort  of<Aove  fo  coiiftruded  as  to  admit 
heat  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  apy  thing. 

'It'  is  conjeCldred,  that  twenty- jfljrec  tntlHons  cvf 
t)umels  of  barley  are  annually  converted  into ./nalt  in 
England  ^-f .  How  many  carts  may  be  loaded  frofn  (hat 
^antityy  .each  carrying  5  quarter;:,    1  bufliel,    2  pecks  } 

.  -No.  45^.*  Coax. — Goal  ii  a  common  foffil  fewel. 
Mr.  Brand,  in  hisrhiftc^of  Newcaftle-ttpon-Tyne,  ob* 
ftrves,  that  though  f<vme  writeBS*  have  not  fcrupled- to 
arffirm  that  coal  wasunkno'vn  to  Ae  ancient  Britons,  yet 
Qthers  na»ve  contended  for  the  contrary  by   alpiioll  IrreUd- 


^M'f^ft.    561. 


f     The  average  quantity  of  barley  produced  is  England  aniiiianfj 

ible 
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ibic  zrgvtntnts,  AHd  the  fafts  sind  teftiraoniet  ocWuced 
by  Mrr  Brand  afford  m^ich  rpafon'tofconolude,  that  coal, 
though  at  fird  unnoticed  in  iBriiain'  ^  the  Ron);ins,  waii 
afterwards  in  aftual  ufe  among  them.  The  firft  public 
mention  of  coal  that  we  meet  with  i\  in  the  year  12.^(7, 
when  King  Henry  III.  confirmed  the  charter  granted  by 
John  his  lather  to  ,the  inhabitants  of  NewcaftJe,  to  dig 
coah  in  the  common  foil  without  the  walls,  and  to  con- 
vcit  them  to  their  own  profit,,  in  aid  of  iht'ir /ce/ar/n  rent 
of  / 1 00  per  annunv. 

Newcallle*  is  the  largcft  and  mod  populous  town  of 
Northurt»l>erland.  The  I'yne  is  here  a  fine  and  deep 
river.  Mr.  Pennant +,  in  his  Tour  to  Scotland,  fays, 
there  are  about  twenty-four  confiderable  collieries,  which 
are  fitaated  at  different  diftancfs,  from  five  to  eighteen 
miles  from  the  riveri  The  colliers  are  thus  defcribcd  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi  ;  While,  fays  this  celebrated  lady,  the  pbf- 
fcfibr  of  a  Northern  co^l-mine  riots  in  that  varley  X)f 
adulation  which  talents  deferve,  and  riches  contrive  to 
obtain^  thofe  who  labour  in  it  are  often  natives  of  the 
dtfmal  region,  where  many  have  beea  known  to  be  born, 
and  work, -and  die,  without  cnjcr  having  feen  the  fun,  or 
other  light  than  fuch  as  a  candle  can  l>eftowJ.  Homer's 
defcription  of  the  fabulous  Cimi1ierians§  anfwers  very 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  doleful  diitricis; 

The  gloomy  race,  in  fubterrancous  cells, 
Among  iurrougding  Ihades  and  darknefs  dwells; 
Hid  in  th'  unwholefome  covert  o\  the  ni;»ht, 
They  (hun  th'  approaches  of  the  cheerful  light : 
The  fun  ne'er  vifits  their  obfcure  retreats, 
-    Nor  wheft  he  runs  his  courfe,  nor  when  he  fcts. 
Unhappy  mortals  1 

Addison* 

The  coal  trade  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  bcft  nar- 
fery  for  Britifti  feamen.     Sailors  bred  up  in  that  trade  canr' 

♦  Sec  Chron.  and  Blog.  Excr. 
•f  Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 
X     Obfervations  in  a  Journey  dirough   France,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
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OdylTcy,  1.  10. 

N  3  hardly 
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hardly  be  eqoalled  for  UIl,  fpirit,  and  haidindi  in  tketr 
profenion.  An  admired  modem  poet  has  noticed  this 
ihudy  race  in  the  following  lines : 

Nc*er  Crom  the  cap  of  luxury  and  eafe 

Shall  Iprtng  the  hardy  warrior  of  the  {eat .«« 

A  toiliome  youth  the  mariner  muft  form, 

Nars'd  on  tlie  wave,  and  cradled  in  the  fiorm.  • 

This  fchool  our  coafts  fupply— the  unwrottgfat  Ofe 

Wafted  from  port  to  port  around  our  fhore,  \ 

The  Northern  mines  that  fable  floret  unfold 

To  chafe  from  blazing  hearths  frore*  winter's  cold^ 

Thefe  nurferies  have  trainM  the  daring  crew 

Throueh  florms  and  war  our  glory  to  purfue  x 

Thefe  have  our  leaders  train'd,  and  naval  &me 

Keads  in  their  rolls  her  Coo&'s  t  immortal  luune* 

Pys's  Naittica,  or  Naval  DoMiMiOH. 

.  The  duty  on  coals  is  an  important  branch  of  revenue^ 
amounting,  it  is  affirmed»  to  half  a  million  ftcrling  per 
annum.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  entitled  to  a  doty 
on  all  coals  fent  coaiways,  amoonting  generally  to 
^i5»ooo  a  year;  bnt  his  Grace  has  recently  fold  thia 
right  to  government  %^  ^ 

The  quantity  of  coals  annually  imported  into  Londoiit 
deduced  from  aneftimate  of  to  yean«  viae*  firom  1770 
^o  ^779>  ^  ^5^9^53  chaldrons.  How  many  bolhels  and 
pecks  are  in  that  quantity?  An/.  23>7 18,708  bolhels» 
94,874,832  pecks. 

^^  459*  Nuts.— Nut,  among  Botaaiftsj  denotet 
1  fericarfum  of  an  extraordinary  hardnefs ;  which  con* 
tains  a  fbfter  edible  nucleus  or  kernel.  '  Of  thefe  we  have 
diveca  kinds ;  as  fmall  nuts,  fiiberd^^  chefnuts,  walnuts, 

*    Frore,  frosen.    An  obfolete  word,  not  ufed  fince  the  daya 
of  Milton. 

I>r.  JoMMSOII* 

^    See  ChroB,  and  Biog.  Sxcr.  and  Arith.  Queft.  Index. 

^  %  In  the  diftribtttiAn  paper  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
iSoi,  which  was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commoos  in  February 
•a 802,  there  is  a  charge  of /^i44,6ta  iu  paid  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond  for  one  third  of  hu  Cffce's  aaMiky  granted  ta  lieu  of 
1  %4,  a  chaldron  on  coalf • 

dre. 
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Act.    Tlie  Bnd' iwt  it  ft  Ibir  (athemlg  ilD  Ae  itttolh  of 
Scptcinbcr* 

Ve  Tirginty  come  t  for  you  their  hflieft  fonc 
Tke  woodlands  raife  y  cfat  clufierins  nott  tor  yott 
The' lover  findrainid  the  fecret  fhade; 
And,  where  they  burniih  on  the  topmoft  bott^» 
With  adive  vigour  crulhes  dovm  the  tite. 
Or  (hakei  them  ri];»e  from  the  refignhig  biifli^ 

Tfioifsom 

AifiiKi*,  a  handfenke  town  in  tQie  denaftment  of 
Somine*  and  late  province  of  iPicardy  in  Francer  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 597  by  the  following  ftratagem : 
foldierty  difgnifed  like  peaunts,  conduAed  a  cart  loaded 
with  «f//,  and  let  them  fall  joft  as  the  gate  was  opened ; 
and  while  the  guard  was  bufy  in  gathering  them'  npi  the 
Spaniards  entered^  and  became  mailers  of  the  place:  It 
wat  letakeiv  by  Hthry  IV.  who  was  aflaflinated  at  Pant 
in  t6tof. 

N  Soppofe  the  above-mentioned  t^rt  Co  have  been  loaded 
with  14  facks  of  nuts,  each  lack  containing  3  boChels^ 
3  pecks»  1  gallon,  1  pottle,  1  qaart,  and  1  pmt ;  how 
many  pntts  are  contamed  in  the  whole  ?  m/.  8J570 
pints* 

No.  460.  WHiaLWiND.— Tha«  are  fererat  (brta 
of  whirlwinds,  difttneuilhed  by  their  peculiar  names.  That 
which  is  mod  properly  caMed  a  vortex,  or  whirlwind,  is 
an  impetuous  wind,  turning  rapidly  every  way,  and 
fweeping  all  around  the  place.  It  frequently  defcenda 
from  on  high ;  and  this  kind  b  common  in  the  Eaftern 
ocean,  chiefly  about  Siam,  China,  &c.  which  renders  the 
navigation  in  thofe  parts  exceedingly  dangerous.  A  tern* 
peftuOtts  eafterly  wwd,  or  hurricane,  of  this  laft  kind^ 
called  Euroclydon,  or,  in  modem  language,  a  Levantcx* 
tofled  the  (hip  in  which  the  apoftle  Paul  and  his  fellow* 
prifoners  were  failing  from  Ceurea  to  Ronie|,  backwaid 

*    SceQueft.  89,  p.  46. 

t    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

I    See  A^  xxvii*  14*  and  the  ScripCurc  Maps* 

N4  and  — 
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and  forward  in  the  Adriatic  fea^,  prior  taCbeirllupwreck 

oti  the  fhore  of  Melita,  now  called  Malta. 

In  the  month  of  May  17829  a  moil  furious  whirlwind, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  aimoft  ruined  Formosa  f, 
an  iiland  near  the  coaft  of  China,  in  Afia.  The  courts 
of  judicature,  public  granaries,  warehoufes,  Ihops  of 
tradefraen,  and  private  dwellings^  were  levelled  witn  the 
ground,  and  appeared  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 
/\mong  the  (hipping  the  havock  was  equally  dreadful. 
There  were  feventeen  men  of  war  in  the  harbour  when 
the  tempeft  began  ;  of  thefe,  two  were  funk,  two  were 
daihed  to  pieces,  arid  ten  were  fo  dreadfully  Mattered  as 
to  be  rendered  totally  unfit  for  fervice.  The  fmaller  (hips^ 
which  were  about  100  in  number,  Ihared  nearly  the  fame 
fate  ;  for  more  than  eighty  were,  funk,  of  which  ^st.  had 
jufl  taken  their  lading  on  boards  which  amounted  to  a 
hundred  thoufand^  boihels  of  rice :  all  this  was  totally 
loft. 

How  many  lots,  each  containing  3  buOiels^  2  pecks, 
1  gallon,  1  pottle,  1  quart,  and  1  pint,  does  the  above 
quantity  contain  ?     AttJ.  26,778  lots  ^*/^. 


WINE    MEASURE.      - 

Wine  is  defined  a  briflc,  agreeable,  fpirituous,  and 
cordial  liquor,  extrafted  from  vegetable  bodies,  and  fer-  . 
mented.  All  forts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  feeds,  roots, 
&c.  may  be  made  to  afford  it;  as  grapes,  pulfe,  peas, 
turnips,  radi(hes,  and  even  grafs.  The  word  wine  is, 
however,  appropriated,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Of  this  various  forts  . 
are  made  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary, 
and  Italy.  Concerning  the  acquaintance  which  our  pro- 
genitor^ had  with  wine,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 

I 

♦  Adria,  or  the  Adriatic  fca,  in  ancient  geography,  means  all 
^hat  part  of  the  Mcditerraucan  which  lay  South  of  Italy  ;  aiid  that 
which  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  was  at  that  period,  called  the 
Sinus  Adriaticus;  a  difiin^lion  feldom. attended  to  by,  modern 
writers  on  geography,  or  the  delineators  of  modern  maps. 

f    See  Pfalmanazar,  Jones's  New  Bin^^  Did*  *     , 

Ph<sniciant 
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Fhoeaicians  inie;ht  poffibly  have  mtroduoed  afnaall  quantity 
of  it ;  but  this  liquor  was  very  little  known  in  our  ifland 
before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Wine  is  of 
extenfive  udlity,  not  only  as  a  beverage,  but  as  a  medicine ; 
and  feveral  eminent  phyficians  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
cordial^  peculiarly  falutar)*  in  fevers,  &c. 

No.  461.  Wine  of  Lebanon. — Hofea  fpcaks  of 
this  wine  as  very  fragrant*,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  7.  The 
wines  of  thofe  fides  01  Mount  Lebanon  t  which  were  well 
iituated  for  the  fun,  were  in  great  cftimation  ;  that  of 
Byblo:>  in  particular  is  much  commended :  and  even  to 
this  day  the  wines  of  Lebanon  are  much  drank.  IVavellers, 
particularly  Rauwolf,  Le  Bruyn«  and  De  la  Roque»  extol 
the  wine  which  they  drank  at  Canobine^  a  celebrated 
monaftery  on  Mount  Lebanon,  as  fuperior  to  any  they  had 
ever  tailed — even  that  of  Crete  or  Cyprus.  Harmer  iv. 
136. 

In  2  hogiheadsof  this  wine,  how  many  gallons,  quarts, 
and  pints  ?    Anf,  126  gallons,  504  quarts,  1,008  pints. 

No.  462.  Wine  OF  Hei,bok. — This  excellent  wine 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  made  at  Damafcus ; 
and  the  Pprfians  had  planted  vineyards  there  on  purpose, 
as  the  kings  of  that  empire  ufually  drank  it.  Ezekiel, 
chap,  xxvii.  enumerates  this  wine  Among  the  articles  of 
merchandiEe  which^  were  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre]:.        ' 

In 

•  Same  commentators,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  juini  9J 
Lahamn  may  figuify  a  fweet-fcented  winq.  that  is,  wine  in  which 
perfumes  are  mixed  to  make  it  more  palatable,  and  of  a  better 
uavQur.  ,  It  is  certain,  that  odoriferous  and  medicated  wines  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  See  Cant.  viii.  2.  The  wines  of 
Paleftine  being  rather  heady,  they  ufed  occafionally  to  qualify 
them  with  water,  th^  they  might  be  drank  without  any  inconve* 
nience.     See  Proverbs  ix.  2,  5. 

f  Lcbanaa  feparatet  Syria  from  Palcfline»>  De  la  Roque thinks 
it  is  higher  than  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  fometimes  called 
Libanus.  See  the  note  to  Manna.  See  alfo  1  Kings  vii.  2.  and 
the  Scripture  Haps. 

t  Tyre  waj  a  famous  fea-port  of  Phcea\cia,  originally  built 
by  a  colony  of  Sidonians  ;  and^ therefore  Kiiahj  chap.  xxii.  ver. 
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In  i^ooS  pints  of  HelboA  wine,  hour  many  boglheidt  ? 

No.  463.  MvscADiiiB,  or  MvscADBt*.«**A  ridi 
FreMeh  wine*  chiefly  nrodaced  in  the  late  provlncei  of 
Pm^ence  and  Langnedoc.  The  woid«  at  well  at  the 
liquor^  is  French :  Tome  deriye  its  ori^nal  from  mtfit^  the 


It*  calb  it  the  daughter  tf  Zvdon,  The  profperity  of  this  renowned 
city  w^t  amazingly  greatf  but  its  vices  were  as  great.  Tyi)e  was 
pulFedf  up.with  the  ^lory  of  polTcinng  the  empire  of  the  ica;  of 
being  the  feat  of  univerlal  commerce ;  of  givmg  birth  to  diftant 
colonics  ;  of  having  within  her  walls  mercliants  whofe  credit* 
jriehesi  and  fplendor,  equalled  them  to  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
Her  merchants  traded  in  the  perfons  of  men ;  but,  alas !  fuch  is 
the  uncertainty  of  worldly  grandeur*  Tyre  was  at  length  taken 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  (Iain, 
a>ooo  crucified,  and  30,000  feld  for  (laves  ! ! ! 

To  be  convinced  of  the  fluduation  and  inftability  of  commercial 
greatnefs,  we  have  only  to  take  a  retrofpeftive  fiance  at  the  hiftory 
of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Syracuie,  Agngentum,  Rhodes, 
Vctice^  Florence,  liibdn,  the  Hans-Towns,  Antwerp,  and  Hoi* 
land.  We  (hall  there  find*  that  the  profperity  and  the  wealth  of 
each  declined  when  a  rival  arofe*  Their  great  opulence,  on  which 
alone  depended-  their  exiftence,  excited  other  nations  to  their 
conoueil ;  while  the  confe^uent  luxury  and  diflipation  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  enfeebling  their  chara^ers,  haftened  and  facilitated 
their  final  dcftryAion. 

Phoenicia  was  a  province  of  J^yria,  along  the  Eaftem  coift  of  .^ 
the  Mediterranean  fea.  The  Phanicians  were  much  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  aftronomy. 
Ancient  writers,  both  facred  and  profane,  make  frequent  mention 
of  their  works  in  gold,  embroidery,  &c.  in  a  word,  whatever 
regarded  magnificence  and  luxury.  A  Tyrian  artift  made  the 
curious 'vciTcls  for  Solomon**  magnificent  temple  at  Jerufalem*  ; 
and  Homer  gives  the  people  of  Tyre  the  chara£ier  of  excellent 
artijfts  in  (^eral  kinds  of  works. 

There  lay  the  vefturci,  of  00  vulvar  art» 
i^idonian  maids  embroider'd  evVy  part* 

^  Port's  Hon  St. 

Rich  with  Tyria«  dye  reftlgent  glow'd. 

Ibid. 
*     He  quaff'd  off  the  mufcadel. 

And  threw  the  fops  all  in  the  iextoa*t  hctm   - 

SjlAKtriAt'* 

*  Ste  s  ClM0«  thsf,  iu 

wise 


t 


I 
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wtflc  Miig  fappofed  to  have  a  little  of  the  fmell  of  tlwt 
perfame;  others  fioro  mu/ca^^  a  fly,  becaufe  the  flies  are 
extremely  fond  of  its  grapes  ;  as  the  Latins  had  their 
nHtnm  afintm%  to  called  on  accoont  of  the  partiality  of  the 
beesi-  for  the  grapes  of  which  it  was  ioa<fe.  In  a  hogf« 
head  of  rouicadine  how  many  dozen  pf  quart  bottles  ? 
jbtf,  tx  dozen* 

No.  464.  Palm  Wini«— This  liquor  b  extraAed 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  incifion  if.  The  tree  was 
Tery  common  in  Faleftine.  The  Hebrews  call  it  'Tamar 
and  the  Creeks  Phcenix^.  The  fincftgrew  along  the 
tnnks  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  plain  ot  Jericho  \  hence 
this  city  is  denominated  the  city  of  Palm.trees,  Deut* 
xxxiv.  3*     Miller  enumerates  twenty-one  fjpecies  of  the 


__.jgal,,   ,  'I        

nea  and  the  Cape  Verd  iflands>  but  has  been  tranfplanted 
to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It  is  remarkably  ftraight  and 
fmooth,  and  ^rows  as  high  as  the  mainmsift  of  a  fliip. 
Its  leaves  retain  their  verdure  the  whole  yean  The  bran- 
ches of  the  palm  tree  were  anciently  worn  in  token  of 
▼idtory  ;  it  therefore  implies  fuperiority. 

Get  the  Hart  of  the  majeftic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakspbaxs. 

I 

.When  our  Saviour, made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jera* 
falem,  a  great  multitude  of  people*  who  were  come  to  the 
leaft  of  the  paflbverl,    took  branches  of  palm-trees« 

*    See  Exercifes  on  the  iGlobei. 

f    See  Exercifes  on  the  Globes  and  Arith.  Queft* 

X  See  Montifior*!  Account  of  Bulam,  H  4iftri£t  about  360  miles 
Sottth  oC  Cape  Verd  in  Africa. 

I    See  Esir.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

I    See  Date,  Indei. 

%    Ste  Cb^jpou  sad  Bi«f .  Esier.  4th  edit* 

N«  and 
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and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  with  dcchmations  atid  ho- 
fannas  *.  In  memory  of  this  circumftancc  it  is  ufual,  * 
in  popifh  countries,  to  carry  palms  on  the  Stinday  before 
Eafter ;  hence  called  Palm-bunday .  Conquerors  were  not 
only  accuftomed  to  carry  palm-trees  in  their  hands;  but 
the  Romans,  moreover,  in  their  triumphs,  forhetiroes  w6re 
toga  palmatoy  in  which  the  figures  of  the  pa!  hi -trees  were 
interwoven.    See  Cloth  Meafii re,  p*  232,  and  Rev.  vii.  9. 

In  three  hoglheads  of  palm  wine  how  many  dozeh  of  , 
pint  bottles?     Anf,  126  dozen. 

No.  465,  CoNSTANTiA  WiNE.— This  winc  takes 
its  name  from  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Condantia^ 
which  with  its  vine  plantations,  and  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, are  coniidered  as  the  principal  objedls  of  cartofity^  at 
.Jftc  Cape  of  Good  Hopei.  There  are  at  this  place  two 
^jminA.and  feparate  plantations  of  vines,  each  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  and  quality,  though  both  are  called  Conftantia 
wines.  The  firft  farm,  called  Great  Conftantia,  produces 
the  red  wine  of  that  name;  and  at  Lefler  Conftaritia,  in 
its  vicinity,  the  white  is  made.  The  farm,  which  alone 
produces  this  richly-flavoured  wine,  belongs  to  a  Dutch- 
man, Mynheer  Pluter,  and  has  been  long  in  his  family* 
The  grape  from  which  it  is  extraded  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
Mufcadel,  extremely  rich^  fweet>  and  lufcious>  and  the 
wine  is  fweet,  heavy,  and  lufcious,  not  fit  to  be  drank 
in  any  great  quantity,  but  chieSy  fuited  to  a  deflert ;  as 
a  couple  of  gaffes  are  quite  as  much  as  one  would  defire 

*  See  John  xii.  1 2,  13.  Hofanna  is  a  Hebrew  word  which  fig- 
nifies.  Save*  I  befeech  you.  It  is  a  form  of  bleifing,  or  wilhing  well. 
The  pec^le's  mcaaiag  wac,  Lord  preferve  this  Ion  of  David ;  heaf 
favours  and  blci&ngft  on  him. 

CALK;tT't  Did. 

f  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa, 
ivas  taken  by  the  Englifh  from  the  Dutch  in  17951  but  was  relin- 
^uifbed  again  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  it  was  again  cap*  ' 
tured  by  his  Majefty's  forces  Jan.  10,  1806,  commanded  by  SUr 
David  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham.  The  way  to  the  Eaft-Indies 
l»y  this  Cape  was  difcovered  in  14979  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  %  celebrate^ 
Portuguei«  navigator  9.  Previoufly  to  this  sera  the  conl!mercial  in* 
tcrcourfe  between  Europe  and  A(ia  was  carried  on  by  means  of  thi 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ifthmus  of^uez,  the  6ed  Sea,  &c.  > 

ir  £^  the  particalars  in  tbt  Cktroib  «94  X^o%^  £xcr.  ^tb  edit. 

to 
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to  drinic  at  a  time.    Il  is  even  here  cxceffively  dear  zt\d  '  ^ 
difficult  to  be  procured,  and  muft  be  ofterr  befpoke"  a  con- 
fidefable  time.     The  captains  of  veflels  tbucWng  at  the 
Cape  who  have  wifhed  to  procure  a  quantity   of  it,  have  ' 
b<*en  frequent!)'  obliged  to  ^ontradl  for  it,  a  year  or  two  • 
before  the  wine  was  made. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  at  the  farms  of  Conftantia, 
on  an  average,  is  about  feventy-five  Ifeagers  a  year,,  each'' 
leager  (Jontaining  -one  hundred-  and  fifty  gallons  of  our 
meafure*.     How  many  hogiheads  are  in  that  quantity  f 
Jtr/,  178  hogiheads,  36  gallons. 

No.  466.     History  of  Taverns. — A  tavern. is  a 

houfe  where  wine  is  fold  and  drinkers  are  entertained. 
* 

Inquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there ; 

For  there  they  (ay  he  daily  doth  frequent, 

With  unreflrained  loofe  companions. 

Shakspbare. 

The  hiftory  of  taverns  in  this  country  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  for  fo  ancient  is  that  of 
the  Boar's  He  a  of,  in  £ailcheap,  Cannon-Street,  the 
rendezvous  of  Prince  Henry  and  his  lewd  companions^  as  - 
we  learn  from  Shakfpeare  |.  Of  little  lefs  antiquity  is  the 
White  Hart,  without  Bi(hop(gate,  which  now  bears 
in  the  front  of  it  the  date  of  its  ere^ion,    1 480* 

To  the  lover  of  temperance,  and  to  fhe  friend  of  refine- 
ment in  mercantile  manners^  it  muft  be  a  fource  of  plea, 
furable  reflexion  to  be  informed,  that,  with  tcCix^  to  the 
frequenting  of  taverns,  and  the  combining  of  drinking 
with  the  tranfa^ions  of  bufinefs.  the  merchants  and  tradef*- 
mea  of  the  metropolis  are  extremely  improved.  At  the 
Reftoration  ^ ,  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins  ||,  in  his  Life  of 

Dr. 

*    See  ^ercivart  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

-f     The  fite  of  this  tavern  is  now  covered  with  modem  houfcfl;  but 
in  the  front  of  one  it  ftiil  preferved  the  memoiy  of  t^t  fign,  the  Boar'i  . 
Heady  cut  in  ftone.     Pcooant's  London,  p.  344,  edit  3.  ■ 

^     Seethe  play,  of  Henry  IV. 

^    See  Chtroa.  and  Biog.  Exer.  May  sg,  1660,  and  Sept.  3, 1651, 
Alfo,  Robur  Caroli,  Exercifes  on  the  Globes. 

II     Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt.  was  born ^n  London  In  1719.     This 
worthy-  eendeman  for  many  years  dlftinguifhed  himfelf  as'  chairman 

of 
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tkm  JtAnfont  die  Cavaliers*  and  ocher  adherents  to  the 
^toyal  party,  for  joy  of  that  events  Were  for  a  time  incef- 
fantly  drunk.  Wtien  the  frenzy  of  the  times  was  abated, 
taverns  became  places  for  the  tranla^on  of  almoft  all 
manner  of  bufinefs,  efpedally  thofc  abont  the  Exchange^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  number  was  Hot  fo  few  as 
twenty.  At  the  Crown,  wliich  was  one  of  them,  it  was 
not  unufual  in  a  morning  to  draw  a  butt  of  mountaint> 
s  20  gallons,  in  gills  %.  In  fs^,  very  many  gentlemen  fpent 
II  II    I  I  »  I       ■  I       ■ 

•f  the  Middlcfex  magiftntefl,  ind  wu  knighted  Odobsr  13,  17 7s. 
In  i776,hcpukliflied  **•  A  General  Hiftery  of  Mufict**  in  5  vols.  4ta. 
geplete  with  curious  information  and  valuable  anecdote.  Hit  **  Life 
•f  Dr*  Samuel  Johnfon,"  likewife,  ndutetcr  fome  fnarling  crittet 
may  fay,  abounM  with  literary  cntertainflMttt.  Sir  John  alfe  lemib* 
liflied  «' Walton's  Angler,"  with  Notes,  and  a  life  of  theAutter; 
and  died  May  21,  17^,  deeply  regretted  as  »  firm  and  sealow  iricndt 
•a  afiedionate  hulband  and  parent,  and  a  finicre  Chriftiaii. 

*  During  the  unl^appy  war  which  braught  Charles  I.  to  the  fcaf. 
Ibid,  the  adherenu  of  that  king  were  firft  called  Catm/iertt  and  thofe 
of  the  parliament  Rumil^Hiduft^  which  two  names  were  af^crwardC 
changed  into  thofe  of  Tories  1  and  ff^igi  I.  Ihe  term  Round-Head 
is  derived  fnm  a  pra£tice  which  then  prevailed  among  the  friends  of 
liberty,  of  cropping  their  hair  round.  Cavalier  means  a  horfcman,^ 
a  knight  {  a  gay,  fprightly,  miliury  man. 

Who  wiU  not  follow 
TMfc  cuird  and  shoicc^rawn  cavaliers  to  France  f 

♦  See  Queft.  473, 

X  Gill,  derived  from  Cilia,  barbarous  Latin,  itameafure  of 
liquids,  containing  in  London  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  but  in  fome 
of^the  Northern  counties  it  is  twice  this  quantity.  It  is  likewife  m 
-  common  ufe  in  Seotland,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  their  cele* 
brated  bacchanalian  bard,  «•  The  Ayrflure  Ploughman,"  who  nlfia 
cfliploys  its  itmiwitive  giUie :  v 

1*U  toaft  ye  in  my  hindmoft  gillie. 

RoBiiiT  BvftNt,  thefinguUrly  ii^enious  and  firofimied  Scotch 
poet,  was  born  oeartfae  town  of  Ayr)  and  on  the  aift  of  July  17969 
clofed,  at  Dumfries,  in  the  38th  yeay>f  his  age,  a  chequeicd  Itfis, 
^  in  which  virtue  and  paflion  had  been  at  perpetual  varianoe.  Scc\Dff* 
•  Currie*^i  fafcinating  life  of  this  ilLfated  genius,  vol.  L  p.  34,  -ift6» 
t3i.  iftedit.  Dr.  Currie  himfelf  died,  at  SidaMHith  in  Piywiftiirt» 
'm  s8o^.    Sot  CJwwi.  aad  Ba«f .  Eicr«      \  ^ 

a  tieibe  Index.  " 

move 
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more  of  thdr  time  at  the  tavern  than  at  hcMne;  andthe^ 
drank  fo  much  wine,  that  the  tavern-keeper  who  did  not  - 
retire  with  a  fortune  in  a  few  years  was  a  bad  manager. 
It  isy  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  better  education  beftowed  on 
the  FfiMALi  Six  *«  that  the  focial  board  is  now  left 
forfaken  than  formerly,  by  men  of  certain  ranks  in  life; 
home  has  piore  charms ;  and  fobriety  is  more  refpeded  ; 
at  leaft  iritoxication  is  lefs  a  habit,  and  lefs  general* 

How  many  gills  are  in  the  quantity  drawn  at  the  Crown  ; 
and  how  many  jperfons,  each  dnnking  4  gills,  might 
have  partadcen  ot  it  ?    AnJ.  31840  gills  \  960  perfons. 

No.  467.  Pol t-Laurk  AT. --This  is  a  well-known 
office  in  the  king's  houfehold  f^  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his 
entertaining  Hiltoc}'  of  Mufic^  obferves,  that  there  are 
no  records  which  afcertain  the  origin  of  th^  inftitution  in 
this  kingdom,  but  many  that  recognise  it*  There  was  a 
court-poet  as  early  as  the  rei^n  of  Henry  IlL  Chan, 
cer,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  aiTumed  the  title  of 
poet-laureat ;  and,  in  the  1  ath  year  of  Richard  IL  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of  wine*  Janiics  I* 
in  1615,  granted  to  his  laureat  a  vearly  penfion  of  100 
marks;  and,  in  1630,  this  ftipend  wsis  augmented,  by 
letters-ptent  of  Charles  I.  to  lool.  per  annum,  with  an 
additional  grant  of  one  tierce  of  Canary  Spanilh  wine, 
to  betaken  out  of  the  king's  (lore  of  wine  yearly*  How 
many  gills  are  in  this  quantity  ;  and  foppofing  so  pints 
added  to  the  number,  how  many  glafles,  each  holding  a 
gill,  would  it  allow  the  laureat  to  drink  daily,  that  the 
whole  might  ferve  him  a  year?  Anf*  1,344  gills;  4 
glalFes  daily* 

No*  468*  PortWini* — ^This  wine  receives  its  name 
from  beine  made  in  the  diftrids  adjacent  to  Oporto,  or 
Porto,  a  ndi,  handfome,  and  confiderable  tow|i  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  on  thb  account  all  red  wines  that  come  from 
Spain  or  Portugal  are  ufually  called  Port  wines* 

•    Set  the  prefiKci  to  the  Arith*  Qucft.  Uie-Excr.  M  the  Glehes^    ' 
Md  the  ChroD*  and  Bt«g.  Eier, 

i    See  Chron.  aad  Bisg.  Eicc.  4th  edic  art.  Laiucat* 
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The  Portngoefe  wbes,  when  old  and  genuine,  are 
efteemed  to  be  very  friendty  to  the  human  conllitutiony 
and  fafe  to  drink  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  npt 
half  the  quantity  that  is  confttmed  under  the  name  pt  Port 
wines,  in  the  Britifti  dominions  only,  comes  from  Oporto. 
The  merchants  in  this. city  have,  however,  very  fpaci  )us 
wine  vaults,  capable  of  containing  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
pipes ;  and  it  is  laid,  that  twenty  thoufand  pipes  are  anna* 
ally  exported  from  Oporto.  How  many  pints  are  in  the 
quantity  lall  mentioned  ?    Anf.  '^o>ibo,oop  pints* 

No.  469.  German  Wines,— There  are  excellent 
wines  made  in  the  imperial  dominions  ;  particularly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  two  large  rivers  in 
the  Weftern  part  of  Germany.  Thcfe  wines  differ  from 
thofe  of  other  countries  in  a  peculiar  lightnefs  and* deter- 
five  quality,  and  are  faid  to  be  more  fovereign  in  fome 
difeafes  than  any  medicine.  The  Rhenilh  made  at 
Hockheim  *,  has  been  ftyled  the  prince  of  German  wines. 
01d>  ftrongy  Rheniih  wine^  is  called  hock  or  bockamore. 

Made 'em  (loutly  overcome, 
With  bachrach  t^  ibci^iflu^,  and  mum]:. 

HUDIBRAS. 

.  The  German  nobility  difplay  great  magnificence  in  their 
wines ;  and  in  many  houfes,  as  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
remarks,  the  lift  of  them,  printed,  is  pu thunder  every 
plate  at  their  entertainments.     Mr.  Wraxall  has  given  a 

*  Hockheim,  or  Hockham,  it  only  an  inconfiderabic  village,  not 
far  diftant  from  the  rity  of  Ments,  on  the  Rhine. 

f  This  famous  wine,  which  4c  ftill  in  Kigh  repute,  took  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Ba^-arach.  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  about 
sormtlet  South  of  Coblents.  It  now  belongs  to  the  French  emptrer 
being  comprehended  in  the  recently-formed  department  of  Mont 
Tonnerre,  in  which  are  Ments,  or  Mayence  (its  chief  city],  WorinSy 
Spire,  &c 

Palatinate  meant  a  county,  or  diftri^t,  wherein  it  ^e  feat  of  a 
palatine,,  or  chief  officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor,  or  king,  pof- 
feffing  royal  privileges.  Chefliire  is  a  county  palatine  ;  and  Chcitt 
were  formerly  eight  fuch  counlict  ia  Ireland* 

%    Scelndei. 

Copjr 
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copjrof  ciift  at ^kok.  papers,  which  contained  thirteen 
di&rent  forts  ^.       '  . 

The  city  of  Brsm en  in  Lower  Saxony,  Germany,  is,  ' 
fays  Mr.  'WraxaU,  noted  for  its  old  hock,  which  is  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  depofited  in  the  pabhc 
cellars,  which  arc  wonderfully  rapacious,  bat  not  com- 
parable in  magnificence  to  fome  in  Portugal,  or  to  thofe 
of  Conftantia  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thfere  is  one 
particular  roomy  called 'the  Role,  where  they  keep  wine 
which  they  ftiatc.  to  be  1 70  years  old,  and  for  which  tlicy 
alkjf  1  5x.  a  bottle. 

At  H  R 1  e  E  L  B  u  R  G ,  on  the  River  Neckar j  near  its  j  due* 
tion  with  the  Rhine,  Germany;  there  was  a  tun  or  wine- 
veffel  conftrudled  in  13^43,^  which  contained  twenty-one 
pipes.  Another  was  made,  or  the  one  now  mentioned 
rebuilt  in  1664,  which  held  fix  hundred  hogflicads,  Eng- 
lidi'  meafure.  This  wasernptrtid;  and  knocked  to  piece* 
by  the  French  in  iS'S^S.  But  a  new  and  larger  one  was 
afterwards  fabricated  which  held  eaight  hundred  hogfheads. 
It  was  formerly  kept  full  o£  the  bcft  Rhenilh  Wine,  and 
the  deftors  have  given  many  entertainments  on  its  plat- 
form L  but  this  convivial  monument  of  ancient  hofpitality 
is  now,  fa/s  Mr.  Walker,  but  a  melancholy,  unfocial, 
folitary  inftance  of  theextinflion  of  hofpitality  ;  it  moul- 
ders in  a  damp  vault,  quite  empty.  It  h]  continues  the 
ingenious  philofophical  le^urer  +,  nine  yards  long,  '{c\&i 
in  diameter,  and  holds  67,000  gallons,  a  meafii re,* how- 
ever, he  adds,  greatly  inferior  to  many  of  the  London 
potter-vats.     See  Porter,  Index. 

'How  many  tmis,  &c.  does  this  famous  veflel  contain  * 
according  to  this  calculation  f  AnJ,  265  tuns,  1  pipe,  ' 
1  hhd.'3i  gallons.    .       ' 

No*-  4yo,  Tuw  OF  KoNiGSTti'M. — This  celebrated 
veflel  is  (aid  to  be  the  moft  capacious  caflc  in  the  world  ; 
holding  1 ,860,336  pints.  The  top  is  railed  in,  and  affords 
room  for  twenty  people  to  regale  themfclves.  There  arc 
alfo  feveral  kinds  of  welcome  cups,  which  are  offered  tg 
flrangers,  who  are  invited,  by  a  Latin  infcription,  to 

*    Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.. 9r57:*  ... 

t    See  Walker,  IniTex. 
•  .  drink 
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drink  to  tfaeprof^ty  of  Ae  whole  aaiverie.  Thuenor^ 
inoas  tun  was  built  in  i725»  by  Frederick  Ai^uftoi  king 
of  Poland*  and  deAor  of  Saxony,  who,  in  the  jnft« 
mentioned  infcripdon,  is  ftyled  **  the  father  of  hiscoun* 
m»  the  Titus  ot  his  a^e*,  «id  the  delight  of  mankind." 
Ine  town  of  KoHtgftem  was  eredled as  a  foftreft  by  thi» 
lame  Auguftus,  on  the  fummit  of  a  perpeildiMkt  mooa* 
tain,  or  rather  rock,  on  the  wcftent  ade  of  the  Elbe,  ac« 
ceffibk  only  in  one  place,  and  well  fupplied  with  waterw 
Payne  fays,  it  is  five,  and  Cmtwcll  thai  it  ia  16  miler 
from  Drnden  in  Saxony,  Giqrm^ny.  It  is  tlied  occafi« 
CMbdly  as  a  place  of  eonfinement  for  ftate  pHfooersi. 

How  many  hogiheads,^  pipes,  and  tuns,  doet  the 
Konigilein  caflt  comain  ?  jh/.  3^709  hhds.  f  I1854  pipev 
and  1  hhd*  1  997  tuns*. 

No.  471.  FaiircH  Wihis»— The  wfaiesof  Fitner 
tie  peculiarly  excellent  i  and  though  they  difer?ery  fea- 
fibly  in  their  tafte  and  pnmrties,  there  are  few  conftita* 
tions,  be  they  ever  To  valetu^mary,  to  which  foroe  one 
or  other  of  them  is  not  adapted^  Thomfon,  in  his  An* 
tomn,  has  thus  charaAenxed  fome  of  thefe  deUcioiu 
winei:  '^ 

The  Claret  fmooth  and  red. 
The  mellow- tafled  Burgundy,  and,  quick 
As  it  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champ^igne. 

V 

At  Clenraox,  or  Clairvanx,  a  fmall  town  in  the  depart* 
nenl  of  Aube,  and  late  province  of  Champaiene,  in 
France,  there  are  feveral  enormous  caiks  whidi  will  con- 
tain from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  tuns  of  wine  $  and 
the  famous  tun  of  St.  Bernard  j:  will  hold  no  lefs  than 
1,61 2,800  {nnts  of  this  liquid.  In  theie  capacioos  Tcfleb 
wine  is  fometimes  kept  for  the  fpAce  often  ye^rs. 

How  many  tuns  does  St.  Bernard's  tun  contain  f  Jlrf. 
800  ions*    - 

*    SecQueft.  87.  pi  43»4i*  -"^ 

4    See  Pajrne'f  Geo.  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  &c*  and  Cruttwell't  Gtt. 

%  St.  Beraard  was  die  firft  ahbot  of  Clairvaux  }  he  wm  bon  in 
1091,  tad  died  in  la^*    Sec  his  Life  in  llofcti's  Di^enarr. 

N<». 
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Ko.  472*  Madbi&a  Wiift.— Thisistheprodo^eof 
Madeira^  a  beaotifiil  and  fertile  ifland^  fitoated  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  about  3^  degrees  of  North  latitude. 
and  17  degrees  of  Weft  longitude.  The  wines  of  Madeira 
are  ^leady  improred  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  therefore 
acquire  a  connderable  augmentation  of  price  by  being 
conveyed  acrofs  tke  equator  previoufly  to  their  arrival  in 
England.  The  ifland  of  Madeira  *»  which  belongs  to 
PortQffaly  produces  twenty-eight,  thoufand  pipes  of  wine 
annually »  eight  thoufand  of  whiph  are  drank  thercj  and 
.  the  reft  exported ;  principally  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

How  many  bottles,  each  containing  three  pints  and  a 
lialf^  fnifl;ht  be  filled  with  the  quantity  of  wine  faid  to  be 
p^<odttceo  yearly  in  the  iflaqd  of  Madeira  ?  AnJ.  8,064,000 
bottles. 

No*  47j.  Spakisr  Winks.— Tfceprincipd  Sjpanifli 
.  wines  are  Iherry,  pacaretta,  mountain,  and  tent,  oherry 
is  a  fort  of  fee  or  dry  wine,  prepared  about  Xsais,  in 
the  diocele  of  Seville,  Anddufia,  Spain  ^  and  hence  cal* 
led,  according  to  our  orthography,  (herris,  ,or  (herry» 
The  wines  moft  remarkable  in  Cadia  are  fherry  and  paca* 
letta,  both  from  Xeics  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  diftn^  of 
Malaga  there  are  fourteen  thoufand  vine.prefles,  chiefly 
enipl<^ed  in  making  the  rich  wines,  which,  if  white* 
fnmi  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  called  mamumn  ;  if  red* 
from  the  colour,  v/«o  //«/«,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
tewi.  The  wine  of  La  Mancha  f  appeated  fo  Mr.  Town* 
lend  to  be  the  beft  in  Spain :  it  had,  he  fays,  the  flavour 
of  the  richeft  Burgundy,  with  the  ftrength  and  body  of 
the  moft  generous  port  %» 

*  This  iAasd  rurrendered  DeeemWr  14,  1 S07,  to  the  B  it  i  t  1 1  a 
fct  and  land  forcea,  in  tnift  for  the  rml  ^mily  of  I^oitugal,  which 
had  Juft  CBUgrated  to  their  colony  off  the  Brasila,  m  Sovth  America* 
e«e  Chran.  and  Biog.  Ezer.  4th  edit.  Nor.  29, 1807. 

f  La  Mancha  is  a  pravinpc  in  the  tcrriiory  «f  New  Caftile,  fito- 
ated  between  the  river  Guadiana  and  Andalufia.  It  is  a  mountainovs 
country;  and  is  greatly  endeared  to  the  admirers  of  genuine  wit  and 
humour  on  account  of  its  **  far-fam'd"  knight,  the  renow^ned  Dor 
'Quixote,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  performed  his  chief  exploits  in  this 
diftri^.    See  Chron.  and  Biof .  Exer.  art-^  Cerramtes. 

X    Jouniey,  v«L  ii.  p.  s63»  ^90.  fsLiik  p,  »#.  "- 

The 
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TTlic  fame  entertaining  traveller  informs  u*,  thsit  one 
merchant  exported  5,000  butts  of  wine  in  a  year  from 
Malaga*.  Mr.  Townfehd  calculates  the  butt  at  135 
gallons.  How -many  gallons,  quarts,  and  pints,  are  in 
the  above  quantity,  and  of  each  an  equal  number  ?     An/^ 

490,909  Vt- 

No.  474.  Malmsey.— This  wine  was  formerly  the 
produce  of  Candia,  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Morea  in  Greece ;  but  is  now  chiefly  brought  fronx 
Madeira,  and  fome  from  Spain.  It  is  a  Tweet  wine,  of  a 
golden  or  browniih-yellow  colour  ;  and  to  this  is  applied 
an  Italian  proverb,  fignifying,  mantra  to  the  mouth,  and 
half  am  to  the  brain,  Malmfey  is  fuppofed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Malvafia,  a  fmall  ifland  Eafl  of  the  Morea, 
a  peninfula,  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  French  call  this 
wine  Malvoifac.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  is  faid  to  have  been  drowned  in  the -Tower, 
in  a  butt  of  Malmfey.  He  was  buried  at  Tewkefl)ury+. 

Maximinius,  an  execrable  Roman  emperor,  who 
was  aifaflinated  at  Aquileia  X^  A.  D.  236,  is  faid  to  have 
generally  devoured  40  lbs.  of  meat  in  a  day,  and  to  have 
drank  i8bottles  of  wine  in  the  fame  fpaceof  time;  How  • 
many  days  -would  a  butt  of  Malmfey  have  ftjpplied  that 
noted  wine-bibber  with  his  ufual  quantity,  fuppofing  «|ch 
bottle  to  have  contained  a  quart  ?     Anf,  28  days. 

•  No.  475.     Sack. — ^Thisisakind  of  fweet  wine  now 
brought  chiefly  from  the  Madeira  iflandsi  and  Palma,  one 

•  ♦The  Coriicans  make  plenty  of  admtrnble  wines.     One  of  theft 
has«  great  refemblance  to  Malaga.     A  deal  of  it  is  annually  exported 
to  Germany  and  i«ld  as  fuch  ;  and  fome  of  it  is  boug.ht  up  at  Leghorn 
and  carried  to  £ngUad,  where  it-palTes  equally  well  tor  the  produce, 
tion  of  8pain. 

Bosw£jui.'t  Account  of  Corfica,  214. 

•f-    See  Chron  ao4  Biog.  £xer. 

X  Aquileia,  formerly  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod  trading  towns  of 
all  Italy,  but  now  in  a^eia/ed  ftate,  is  fituated  near  the  North  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  our  Richard  the 
fiHt  was  (hipwrecked,  in  returning  home  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  afterwards  detained  a  prifoner  in  Germany  till  ranfomed  by  his 
fubjedt.    See  Chew,  and  Biog;  £x^r.     ' 

of    , 
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of  tKe  CaMurtcs.  The  firft  is  caUed  Madeira\^,  the  lat* 
ter,  which  is  the  richer  and  better  of  the  two«  Canary  or 
YzXm/ec,  The  name  fack  is  a  corruption  of  fec^  which 
fignifies  tiryi  thofe  wines  being  made  from  half-dried 
grapes ;  but  wine- merchants  of  the  prefent  day  ufe  the 
word  /oft  to  denote  the  fame  quahty.  The  fack  of 
Shakfpeare,  is  believed  to  have  been  what  is  now  called 
Iherry*. 

If  I  of  a  pipe  of  fack  were  bottled  off  into  quarts,  and 
the  remainder  into  pints,  how  many  dozen  would  there 
be  of  each  ?    Anf.  28  of  each. 

No.  476,  English  WiNEr — Mr.  Miller  aflerts,  that 
lie  has  made  wine  from  Englifli  grapes^  as  good  as  any  of 
the  bed  and  pureft  French  wines,  drank  either  i^  Pans  or 
Champaigne  t«  It  is  fuppofed,  that  we  had  formerly  cj»n. 
fiderable  vineyards  in  England,  particularly  in  Gloucefter. 
{hire  I .  And  about  a  century  after  the  acceflion  of  Wil« 
liam  the  Norman,  there  was  a  vineyard  near  Pembroke^ 
in  Wales  §.  It  has  been  thought  probable,  that  the 
vCultiviition  of  the  vine  was  relinaui(hed,  in  confequencc 
of  our  jn.crcafed  intercourfe  with  trance* 

■Notwitiiilanding  the  climate  of  Great-Britain  has  of 
late  years  been  unfavourable  to  the  produ^ion  of  wines ; 
yet  our  good  houfewives  contrive  to  make  a  pleafant 
•yinous  beverage  from  ho  lefs  than  thirty  feveral  forts  of 
fruits,  &C.JI  "  , 

*      •  •       • 

Now  will  thecorintbslf,  now  the  rafps,  fupply 
Delicious  draughts;  the  quinces  now,  ar  plums, 
Or  cherries,   or  the  fairThifbean**  fruit, 
Arc  prefs'd  to  wines. 

'  Befidcs  the  orchat,  ev*ry  hedge  and  bufii 
Affords  affiftance;  ev'n  affliflive  birch, 

,CursMi)y^u^IeUcr*d,   idle  youth,  diftil^' 
A  limpid,  current  from  hier  wounded  bark 

*    See  Mr.  Malon«*»d5hakfpearec;  firft  part  of  Henrj  IV. 
.+     Sec  Dr.  Rees's  New  Cyclof>.  art.  Wine. 
}    See  Dr.  Aikin*s  England  Delineated. 
\    £ncy.  E^it.  art.  Ale. 

See  Farley's  Art  of  Cookery. 

Currants.'  See  Index. 
The  mulberry ;  fee  Pyramus  and.  TI|i(bej  Lempriere's  Clafi. 

Profufc 
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Profufe  of  norliag  lap.    When  Mu  boMM 
P^rch  tbirftjr  huiiiui  veintt  the  damalkM  m€a4^ 
UnforcMf  difpUy  ten  choufand  paiiued  flqw'it 
Ufeful  in  potables.    Thy  little  tons 
Permit  to  -nnge  the  pi^ures;  gladlv  they 
Will  mow  the  cowBip'poGe^  &ntly  fweei. 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  mall  dram 
Of  icy  ufte»  that,  (n  mid  fervours,  heft 
Slake  craving  thirftg  and  raigitaie  the  day« 

If  a  liogftietd  Jind  half  of  cowflip  wina  be  drawn  off* 
into  bottles  containing  fsverally  two  gallonSf  one  gallon, 
a  quart,  and  a  pint|  in  equal  nambers,  how  manj  woald 
there  be  trf"  each  fort 'f    Jfl/l  a8. 

No.  477*  Domestic  WfKia.— Onr  domefticwinet, 
commonly  called  /weetst  or  made  nvatet^  are  chiefly  made 
from  raifins  or  dtied  grapes  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Francia 
Chamberlayne  firft  made  the  attempt  in  1635,  and  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
his  wmes  would  keep  good  during  feveral  years,  and  even 
in  a  voya^  under  the  very  line  *•  I'he  art  was  very  foe- 
cefsfully  revived,  feveral  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and 
the  foreign  wines  moft  admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the 
prodigality  and  luxury  of  the  age,  that  the  demand  for 
many  forts  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the 
native  vineyards.  We  have  (kilful  fabricators,  who  kindly 
fupply  our  wants.  It  has  been  efti  mated,  that  half  the 
port,  and  five-fixths  of  the  white  wines  confumed  in  ooir 
capital,  have  been  the  produce  of  our  home  wine*preflea« 
The  ptoidud  of  the  duty  to  die  ftate  from  a  fingle  honfe, 
waft  in  one  year  not  leis  than  ifyi 363*  The  genial  banka 
of  the  Thames  oppofite  to  our  capital,  yield  almoft  every 
ipecie^  of  white  wine;  and,  by  a  woildrous  masic,  tlie 
late  Mr.  Beaufoy  poured  forth  the  materials  fer  tne  Rich 
Froatiniac,  to  the  more  elegant  tables ;  the  Madeira,  the 
Calcavellaf  and  the  Liibon^  into  every  part  of '  the 
kingdom. 

*   Mr.  Ptonant^  in  his  London,  fpeakine;  of  Mr.  Beao* 
fey't  premifcs^  which  are  fituated  in  the  viciaicj  of  Ijinu 

*    Rymcr*t  Feiera. 

beth 
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beth  tnd  Weftmiafter^Bridge,  obfenres,  that  diere  irai  a 
jDagnitoooe  of  btiliaeft  chat  could  tioc  fail  to  excite  the 
ffreateft  admiration*  whether  we  con^der  the  nomber  or 
%u  of  the  vefleU*.  One  of  thefe  confenratoriei  holds 
1  •859,488'  gills :  how  many  hoglhcadi  are  in  this  quaa-x 
iity  f  AnJ.  9aa  hhds.  83  gidlons* 

No.  478.  Falb&mi  AN  WiNB.*-«TheFa]emianwIne« 
lb  much  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Roman  pcietSt  particn* 
larly  Virgil  and  Horace,  was  the  produce  of  Falehins,  » 
fertile  mountain  and  plain  of  Campania/  a  diftrid  of  Italy 
in  which  Rome  it  fitnated.  Amon^  the  Romans,  the  age 
4>f  wines  was  in  a  manner  the  criterion  of  their  ffoodneU; 
and  Horace,  in  his'odes,  boalls  of  his  drinking  ralerniaa 
wine»  bom  as  it  were  with  hiro«  or  which  mkoned  iu 
age  from  the  (ame  coofols* 

Perhaps  to^oMMrrow  he  any  chaoge  his  wine^ 
And  drink  old  fparkling  Alhan  t»  or  Setine  ; 
Whofe  title,  and  whole  age,  with  mould  o^eigmwa^ 
The  good  old  calk  for  cvt r  keeps  unknown. 

JovBM AL  by  Bowles* 

What  was  called  Opimian  wine  is  faid  to  have  beea 
Jeept  for  two  hundred  years ;  bnt  the  modems  keep  no 
wines  4to  any  fuch  age  %  for  in  Italy  and  Germany^  where 
.4hey  ace  k>ngeft  jH^erved,  fcarcely  any,  if  is  faid*  ans 

*    Sec  yiaegtf,  Index.  ^ 

f  A)bo,  fayi  Addifon  (who  travelled  throuffh  Italy  in  the 
.years  1701,  t,  and  3)  ftill  retains  its  reputation  tor  wine. 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  thf  affertions  of  a  celebrated  ancient 
jUtiacpigrammatift,  wine  might  formerly  be  obtained  with  more 
ifscility  mn  water  in  fome  paru  of  luly. 

I^g*d  at  Ravenna,  water  fells  fo  dear» 
A  ciftcm  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

i3y  a  Raveiuia  vintner  ottce  bctray*d, 
^  So.miich  for  wine  and  water  mix*d  I  paid  ; 

•|lut.Ki*hen  I  thought  the jpurchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  lafcaliobb'A  me  off  with  only  wioe* 

Mastxasj 

found 
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fottiid  ab6ve  fifteen  years  old*  ;  and  in  France,  the  beft 
keeping  wines  are  reckoned  fupefaanaated  in  five  or  fix 
years. 

The  wines  of  Italy  are  Hill  deemed  excellent,  particularly 
thoie  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Lombardyf,  the  Pope's  late 
territories*,  Naples,  and  Tuftrany.  Florence,  the  capital 
of  the  laft-mentioned  diftridt,  is  delightftilly  fituated  in 
"  Amo'a  fertile  vale,"  between  mountains  covered  with 
olive-trees  and  vines. 

"  There  grapes  in  tUckcft  duften  hang  *    .   -  • 
**  Among  the  fwects  of.  Amo's  vale.*' 

If  a  tun  of  Florence  wine  wer^  bottled  off*  into  haropen, 
containing  feveraily  3  dozen  of  quart  bottles,  -and  2  dozen 
of  pint  bottles,  how  many  hampers  would/there  be  of  each 
fort?    Anf.  21  of  each. 

No.  479.  G»EEK  or  Turkey  Wines. — The  wines 
fadenomihated  come  from  Candia,  Chios,  Lclbo?,  Tene- 
dos,  and  other  iflands-of  the  Archipela'go',  which  anciently 
bcbngedl.  tp.the.  Gvrcks,  hut  now  chiefly  to  the  Turks. 
The  ancient  poets  were  lavifh  in  praife  of  this  wine. 
That  of  Leibcfs  is  identioned  lo  Virgil'&  Geocgics : 

"..*.'        ..."      -   « 
Nor  our  Italian  viaec  prpciuce  the  Ihapev  > 
Or  tafte,  or  9<^vour  of  the  I^fbian  gr^pq. 

And  Horace,  inviting  his  midrefs  to  ,his  countiy  (eat, 
promifes  to  entertain  her  with  a  glafs  of  I.e(bian,  which 
he  calls  innocent ^  or  harmUfsX,  The  fame  poet  alfo  makes 
freijuent  mention  of  the  wine  ,cf  Chics,  and  VirgU  takes 
notice  of  it  in  cne  of  his  Eclogues : 

Two  gohlets  will  I  crown  with  fparkling  wine, 

The  gen'rous  vintage  of  the  Chian  vine  ; 

Thefewill  I  pOur  to  Ace,  and  make  the  ne£lar  thine. 

Dryden. 

•  TbU  ftatcmcfit  it  not  in  unifon  wiih  Mr.  Wraxall's  aflfenion 
on  ihc  Tame  fubjc^l.     Sec  Queft.  469^  p.  280. 

+  l.orabardy  formerly  comprehended  a  conTiderable  part  of 
the  North  of  Italv. 

J     Lib.  i.     Od,  \7, 

The 
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The  ritual  feaft  ftiall  overflow  with  wine. 
And  Ohio's  ricbeft  ne6lar  iball  be  thine. 


Wartow* 


Chio^  now  Scio,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautifal  and  plea** 
fant  iflands  in  the  Archipelago ;  it  is  fiiuated  South  o£ 
Mytilene,  the  ancient  Leibos*.  Its  vineyards  ftill  form 
the  principal  riches  of  the  idand,  and  the  wines  maintaia 
their  reputation  ;  and^  having  been  immortalized  by  the 
*«  Mantuan  Bard"  yet  "  tafte  fwect  in  fong." 

Suppofing  each  of  the  two  goblets,  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
to  have  contained  a  pint  and  three  quarters,  how  many 
times  might  they  both  be^  filled  out  of  a  pipe  of  Chian 
w^ne  ?     A/i/,  288  times.  / 

No.  480.  ToKAT,*— The  fame  kind  of  grape  prove* 
very* different  in  tafte  and  flavour,  according  to  the  climate» 
and  its  expofure  to  the  fun.     Tokay  is  an  exquiflte  Hun* 

farian  wine ;  and  one  particular  fort  is  the  produce  of  a 
ill  which  dire^ly  fronts  the  South,  and  is  called,  from 
the  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  its  grapes,  the  fugar-hill.  This» 
fays  Neuman,  aflfbrds  the  moft  delicious  wine,  and  19 
appropriated  to  the  (ble  ufe  of  the  imperial  family  ;  hence> 
perhaps,  cia  me  the  epithet  ^f  Imperial  Tokay."  Tokay, 
or  Tockay,  is  a  flrong  but  inconfiderable  town  ia  Upper 
Hungary,  only  noted  for  its  wine+. 

How  many  cafes,  each  holding  a  dozen  of  half  pint 
bottles,  could  be  filled  out  of  half  a  hogihead  of  Tokay 
wine  ?    jittf*  42  cafes. 

No.  481.  Clarit.— Claret,  or  clairet,  pale^yedy  is 
a  name*  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as 
are  no^  of  a  deep,  or  high  coliMir.  The  word  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  clair^  bright^  tranfparenU  Lord  Chellerfield,  in 
his  celebrated  letters  to  his  fon,  informs  him,  that  claretf 
comes  from  £ous.D£aux;  a  tefiimony  confirmed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  who  afiirm,  that  tlie  country 
adjacent  to  this  city  not  only  produces  the  fineft  clarets, 

'  *    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

+    Bofwell  Cays,  that  a  rich  fweet  wine,  whiclt  has  a  great  rt* 
fcmblance  to  Tokay,  is  msde  in  fome  of  tht  viUa^es  of  Coifica. 

O  but. 
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buty  at  the  feafon  of  the  vintage,  fornis  one- of  the  moft 
delicious  landfcapes  in  the  world.  Mr.  Townfend  fays, 
that  a  generous  wine,  produced  near  Alcala  in  Spain,  is 
much  ufed  for  enriching  the  poorer  wines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bourdeaux,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
claret*.  . 

Bourdeaux,  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  and  late 
province  of  Guienne,   is  an  ancient,    large,   handfome,  I 

and  rich  town,   fituated  on  the*  beautiful  river  Garonne.  i 

A  hundred  thoufand  tuns  of  wine  and  brandy  are  faid  to  | 

be'  exported  annually  from  Bourdeaux  f  •  { 

Suppofing  three-fourths  of  the  above  quantity  to  be  \ 

claret,  how  many  hampers,  each  containing  3  dozen  quart  \ 

bottles,   could  be  filled  out  of  it  ?     An/*   2,io0|Ooo    ^ 
hampers. 

No,  482.  ScHiRAS  Wine. — Schiras  is  generally 
efteemed  the  fecond.city  of  Perfia ;  Ifpahan  being  con- 
iidered  as  the  capital ;  though  Colonel  Capper,  who  was 
in  that  country  in  .1778,  affures  us,  that  the  feat  of 
government  was  transfer  red.  the  fame  year  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  cityf .  The  city  of  Schiras,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ingenious  and  learned  men  bom  in  it,  has 
been  denominated  the  Athens  oi  Terjia^  The  wine  of 
Schiras  is  not  only  the  bed  in  Perfia,  but, .  as  (bme  think, 
in  the  whole  world.  It  is  fo  potent  as  to  admit  two*thirds 
of  water,  without  fpoiling  the  flavour, 

•     Journey,  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

+  Our  Richard  II.  fon  of  the  celebrated  Black  Pyncc,  and 
frandfon  of  Edward  III.  was  born  at  Bourdeaux.  Sec  Chron* 
and  Biog.  Exci. 

J     Sec  alfo  art.  Perfia,  Ency.  Brit.  I 

§  His  Excellency  Mi rza  Aboo  al  HaiTan,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
from  the  King  of  Perfia  to  the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  is  a  native 
of  Shirauz.  This  gentleman  has  on  various  occafions  travelled  in 
Hindooftan  and  Arabia,  peiformed  his  devotions  at  Mecca;  and 
in  the  courfc  of  his  journey  from  Tehiran  (the  prefent  capital  of 
Perfia,  fituatfd  near  the  Caspian  Sea),  he  pafTed  through  Georgia, 
Armenia,  and  Natolia  to  Conftantinople.  From  this  city  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  Briti(h  frigate  to  Malta,  where  he  embarked  oa 
board  a  (hip  of  war,  touched  at  Gibraltar,  and  landed  in  England 
ia  December  1809.    , 

£uB.of  £AN  Mag.  for  June  i8io« 

The 
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The  pamper'd  here  refine  their  tafte,- 
Rich  wines  of  Schiraz  crown  the  fcaft. 

Ho  v?itEK^s  Oriental  Tales, 

Schiras,  Schirauz,  or  Sheeraz,  is  mod  delightfully 
£tuated  in  a  fertile  p}ain*«  about  200  miles  South  of 
lipahan.    It  contains  many  beautiful  gardens^  where 

**  Commingling  fweeti, 
•*  BreathM  from  innum'rous  flow'rs,  fill  the  air, 
**  And  ihadoMry  trees  with  lufcious  fruits  are  hung;*V— 

inforanch,  that  fome  have  not  icropled  to  ftylcthis  place 
an  earthly  paradife. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  renowned  Perfcpolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Pcrfian  empire,  are  aboaf3o  miles 
North-Eaft  of  Schiras.  That  imme^ifa  city  was  deftroycd 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  a  fit  of  intemperance, 
was  induced  by  the  depraved  courtezan  Thais,  to  fet  it 
on  fire.  'I  his  profligate  monarch  foon  after  terminated 
his  ambitious  career  by  intoxication  at  Babylon +,  in  the 
3gd  year  of  his  age.  At  his  final  drunken  caroufal, 
though  already  in  a  ftatc  of  inebriation,  he  "had  the  prc- 
fumption  to  empty  the  cup  of  Hercules  J.  which,  according 
to  RoUin,  held  fix  bottles,  at  a  fingle  draught.  Alexander 
was  born  at  Pclla,  now  Janizza,  in  Macedonia,  Turkey 
in  Europe  ;  and  was  interred  at  Alc"Xandria  in  Egypt. 
See  Chron.  and  Biog..  ExCr.  April  2t,  ,323  B.,,C, 

Suppofing  each  bottle  to  contain  a  pint  and  a  half, 
how  many  times  could  this  fatal  cup  have  been  filled 
from  a  pipe  of  Schiras  wine  ?    An/,  112  times. 

No,  483.'  Ancient  Hospi t a LiTv.-^The  follow- 
ing charad^er  of  the  **  hofpitable,  rich,  and  "good  Ax y- 
Ltjs§,"  as  drawn  by  Homer,  affords  an  admirable  inflance 
of  ancient  hofpitality  : 

-•    "With  her  o'er  Schiras'  rofeatc  plain  he  roved. 

4     Sec  Queft.  13  and. 14.         {     Sec  Exer.  on  the  Globes. 
4    Axylus  wa«  a  Trojan,  and  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Troy : 

Breath lefs  the  good  va^n  fell ;  and  by  his  fide 
Uift  faithful  fervant,  old  CalefiuSi  dy'd. 

ForB'f  HoMta^ 

O  2        '  In 
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In  fair  Arilba/s  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  feat;  a  friend  to  human  race*    » 
Fad  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
ObligM  the  wealthy,  >and  relieved  the  poor. 

P0P£'SH0MER» 

Hofpitality  tias  always  been  much  in  efteem  among 
civilized  people.  It  was,  indeed,  believed*  that  the  gods 
Ibmetimcs  vifited  the  world  difguiied  like  traveliers,  and 
obfirved  the  condudl  of  mankind  *•  The  appreheniion 
of  defpifmg  fome  god  inflead  of  a  travellefj  induced 
them  to  receive  ftrangers  with  refped,  and  the  rights  of 
hofpitality  were  mod  facred  and  inviolable. 

Scripture  furnifhes  feveral  examples  of  hofpitality  ex- 
«rcifed  by  the  patriarchs  f .  .  And  our  Saviour  tells  his 
apodles,  that  whoever  received  them,  received  him  him- 
felf,  and  that  whofoever  (hbald  give  them  a  cup  of  water. 
Ihould  not  lofe,  his  reward  %,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  alfo 
recommend  hofpitality  §.  The  primitive  Chridians  were 
fo  ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  that  the  very 
heathen,  it  is  faid,  admire;^  them  for  it  f.  It  has  been 
well  obferved,  however,  that  as  there  were  in  the  eadern 
countries  few  houfes  of  public  entertainment,  hofpitality 
was  a  virtue  more  peculiarly  feafonable  and  neceflary  there 
than  among  us ;  efpecially  fo  far  as  it  related  to  the  accom- 
modation of  entire  Grangers  on  their  travels.  Moreover^ 
for  hofpitality  as  formerly  praj^ifed  th<;re  is  now  no 
longer  the  fame  reafon,  particularly  in  a  commercial  coun« 
try.  Heretofore  the  poor  were  numerous,  and  from  tho 
want  of  trade^  their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  were 
difficult;  fupporting  them  was  therefore  an  a^  of  great 

*  See  Excr.  on  the  Globes,  art.  Orion,  Jupitcrj  and  Mercury* 

f  See  Gen.  chap,  xviii  and  xir. 

X  See  Matux.  40,  41,  and  alfo  Chap.  xxv.  vcr.  43. 

\  See  1  Peter  iv.  9.        1  Tim.  iii.  a/andTi^is  !•  8. 

1  TRe  Hindoos  extend  their  hofpitality  fometimes  to  enemies^ 
faying,  "  The  tree  does  not  withdraw,  its  (hade  even  from  the 
wood-cutter."  Bur oBR 'a  Oriontal- Cuftoms,  v.  i.  p.  354.  The 
Hindoos  are  the  fame  a*  tho  Gcntoba.  See  Chron.  and  Biog. 
£xer^  art.  Gentooa* 

—  benerole&ce  i 
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benevolence ;  now  that  they  can  find   maintenance   for  ^ 
themfelvcs,   and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general  undif- 
ccrning  hofpitality  would   tend  to  ill,  by  drawing  them 
from  their  work  to  idlenefs  and  drunkennefs, 

Gelltas,  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  who  was  famous 
for  munificence,  having  built  feveral  inns  for  the  reliefof 
ftrangers,  appointed  perfons  at  the  gates  to  invite  all  who 
travelled  to  make  ufe  of  tliem ;  and  this  example  was 
followed  by  many  others,  who  were*  inclined,  after  the 
ancient  manner,  to  live  in  a  humane  and  beneficent  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  mankind.  '  Travellers  afliire  uSj  that 
the  fame  generous  difpofition  ftill  prevails  in  that  country; 
and  that  they  receive  prefling  invitations  from  feveral  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  -Their  entertainments  are  pro- 
fufe,  and  confift  of  a  variety  of  daintiies,  eTpccially  of  the 
fiheft  fruits,  and  ices  of  all  kinds,  made  in  the  likenfefs  of 
peaches,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  pine -apples*. 

GelHas  entertained  and  clothed»+  at  one  time  no  Icfo 
than  500  horfemcn,  who  by  a  violent  ilorm  were  driven 
to  tike  (helter  with  him ;  and  there  were  in  his  cellars 
300  vcflels,  each  of  which  'contained  100  hogihcads  of 
i4fine.  How  maay  pints  are  in  tl^at  quantity  i  Anf. 
I5,i20,dc6. 

ALE 

•  Generous  and  eminently  hofpttable,  the  Fezaaner,  fays  a 
modern  traveller,  let  his  fare  be  fcanty  or  abundant,  is  ever  de» 
(irons  that  others  fhould  partake  of  his  meal  ;  and  if  twenty  peo- 
ple fhoald  nnexpeftcftly  vifit  his  dwelling,  they  all  muft  parti- 
cipate as  far  at  it  will  go  f . 

Proctedings  <f  tht  African  Affhciatton,  f.  144, 

No  nation  in  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  carried 
hofpitality  to  a  greater  length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even 
infamoOS)  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the 
door  of  hisboufcfhut  at  all,   list,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  thk 

^TAANCKR     SHOULD      COMX      AND      BXHOLO      HIS    CONTRACTED 

SOU  L.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  polTeired  of  this  Rofpitable  difpo* 
fition  to  ap  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upona 
private  account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it  ia  their  eulogiums. 
Oflian's  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^,  edit.  1796.     See  Oflian,  Index, 

•  "f  The  illuftrious  sfnd  opulent  among  the  ancicntt  were  em- 
ployed not  merely  i a  accumulating  gold  and  filv^,  but  in  an)aflring 
a  prodigfous  number  of  fumptuoos  and  tnagnificent  habits,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  ncccffary  and  indifpert fable  part  of  tHeir  trea- 
ty  Sec  ileaor  St.  Jobn*»  tetter.  v 

O  3  fares. 
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ALE  AND  BEER  MEASURE. 

Ale  and  beer  are  fermented  liquors  obtained  from  sm 
infufion  of  malt ;  the  former  dilfering  ircm  the  latter 
chiefly  in  having  a  lefs  proportion  of  hops.  This  liquor, 
the  natural  fubilitute  of  wine,  in  countries  that  coulci  not 
.produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made  in  Bgypt,  the 
firft-planted  kingdom,  on  the  difptrilon  fiom  the  Eaft, 
which  was  fuppo/ed  unable  to  pioducx  gnipcs.  And  as 
the  Noachian  colonies  penetrated  iurhtrr  into  the  Weft, 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  defeft,  and 
fupplied  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives  of 
Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  .and  the  aborigines' of 
Britain,  all  ufed  an  infufion  of  barley  for  their  ordinary 
liquor :  and  it  was  called  by  various  names,  ail  literally 
importing  only  thejirong  <waier.  The  ancient  Britons  and 
Other  Celtic  nations  fometimes  made  their  ale  f  wheat*, 
oats,  and  millet.  1  his  was  the  favoutite  liquor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  ancef- 
t©rs,  the  ancient  Germans.  Before  their  converfion  to 
Chriftiauity,  they  believed  that  dr.nking  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  ale   was  one  oi    the    chief  felicities    which 


fbres.  Their  faihion  in  clothes  was  not 'in  that  precarious  »nd 
flufiuating  (late  which  ours  continually  experiences.  They  ilored 
their  wardrolxs  with  an  almoft  incredible  number  of  the  richeft 
vefls,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.,  were  uni- 
▼crfally  reputed  to  he  as  effenlial  a  part  of  riches  |is  large  eftatei 
or  chefts  of  gold.  Hence  in  the  detail  of  a  great  man's  wealth, 
the  numerous  and  fuperb  fuits  of  apparel  he  poffeffed,  never  fail 
to  be  regarded.  Hence  our  Lord's  allufion,  Matt.  vi.  19.  So 
alfb  St.  Paul,  A£ls  xx.  23.  and  St,  James,  v.  2,  3. 

Dr.  Ha  K  wood's  Introduftion  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
New  Tcft.  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
That  the  wardrobes  of  di^rnified  perfonages"  were  amply  fur- 
uifhcd,  we  learn  alfo  from  :he  parable  of  the  wrdding  banquet  in 
thc22d  chap,  of  Matthew. -For,  as  Dr.-Doddridgejuftly  remarks*, 
it  could  not  be  expaftrd  that  travellers  thus  preffed  in  (hould 
thcmfelves  be  provided  with  a  fuitable  habit.  Hence  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  king  againft  the  offending  gucft  became  juftifiable— • 
tile  offered  robe  having  been  refufcd  )>y  him. 

♦    SetQiieft,  491, 

*    F«m*  Szpof.  vol,  ii.  p*  347* 

thofe 
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thofc  heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 
Odin  *.  To  heighten  the  enjoyment,  they  were  moreover 
aflurcd,  that  their  favourite  beverage  fhould  be  drank  out 
of  the  fculls  of  their  enemies. 

No.  484.  Ale.— Ale  is  made  by  infufing malt  in  hot 
water,  and  then  fermenting  the  liquor  by  the  application 
of  barm  or  yeaft.  '  Hops  are  alfo  an  efleniiai  ingredient. 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  Britain,  par- 
ticularly pale  and  broivn  :  the  former  is  brewed  from 
malt  l^ightly  dried;  and  is  efteemed  more  vifcid  than  the 
latter,  which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried. 
Many  places  in  England  arc  famous  for  the  excellency  of 
their  ale,  particularly  Dorchefter  in  Dorfctlhire,  and 
Burton  In  Stafford  (hire.  The  ale  of  this  laft  county  it 
by  fqine  deemed  incomparable,  and  great  quantities  of  it 
are  fent  down  the  Trent  to  Hull,  and  exported  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  abroad.  This  liquor  is  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  peafantry  in  moft  of  the  Englilh 
counties :  the  poor  man's  **  fweet  oblivion  of  his  daily 
care  '*  Goldfmith;  in  his  exquifire  poem  of**  The  Dcfcricd 
Village,"  laments  the  decay  of  a  village  ale-houfe  : 

Low  lies  that  houfe  where  nut-brown  t  draughts  infpir*d| 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  fmilingtoil  retiiM; 
Wheie  village  flatcfmen  calk*d  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  rouiTd. 
Obfcure  it  (inks,  nor  {ball  it  more  impart 
An  hour*s  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  ji* 

Ale 

*  See  the  Ency. Brit.  art.  Ale;  and  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  art 
Wedncfday. 

+     Sec  Qucft.  493. 

X  In  ancient  times  it  was  cudomary  to  pre  fent  to  malefactors, 
on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  as  the  laft  refrefii- 
ment  they  werfc  to  receive  in  this  life.  Such  a  cuftom  prevailed  at 
York,. which  gave  rife  to  the  faying,  that  the  fadler  of  Jiatutry* 
was  hanged yir  leaving  his  tiquor.  Had  he  ftopt,  as  ufual,  bis  re- 
prieve, v/hich  was  actually  on  the  road,  would  have  arrived  time 
enough  to  have  faved  him.     Pennant's    London,  p.  179,  tdit. 

1793.        .  ^ 

Intoxicatmg  draughts  iifed  anciently  to  be  giiwn  to  malefadors  juft 
before  their  execution,  to  ftupify  them,  and  render  them  infenfiibht. 

•  Bawtry  i»  a  town  in  the  Wcft-Jliding  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  near  the  river 

Idle. 

O4  ©f 
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Ale  is  of  fo  great  andquity  in  this  kingdom*  that  m 
the  year  1492,  we  meet  with  a  licenfe  from  Henry  VII. 
to  John  Merchant,  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tons  of  this 
liqaor  *. 

•  Sappofing  a  ton  of  ale  to  contain  four  hoglheads,  how 
many  firkins,  quarts,  and  pints,  are  in  the  above-men. 
tioned  quantity?  Anf.  1,200  firkins;  38,400  quarts^ 
76,800  pints. 

No«  485.  £EER.»-Beer,  like  ale,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  is  a  liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops.  It  is, 
however,  diflinguifhed  from  ale,  either  by  being  older, 
ilronger,  or  fmaller.  The^following  phrafe  denotes,  we 
prefumc;,  beer  of  fuperior  potency  ; 

Here's  a  pot  of  go($d  doubU  beer^  neighbour ;  drink. 

Shakspeare. 

Barhy-broib  is  alfo  a  low  word  often  ufed  hy  tRc  vul- 
|;ar  for  ftrong  beer,  and  is  fo  employed  by  Shal^fpeare : 

^  »— Can  foddcn  water,— their  barley-broth, 

Decoft  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat  ? 

Old  or  flrong  beer  is  fometimes  called  by  the  cant 
word,  Siingot  It  is  moreover  defignated  hy  the  term 
O£iober;  becaufi:  that,  month  is  held  to  be  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious to  the  brewing  of  this  grateful  beverage : 

Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn,     -   ^ 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years:  and  now  his  hcineft  front 
Flames  m  the  light  refulgent,   npt'afraid 
£ven  with  the  vineyard's  bcft  produce  t  to  vie. 

Thomson. 


Cft  their  pain.  The  compaflionate  ladies  of  Jerufalem  generally 
f}rovided  this  potion  (which  confided  of  frankinceufe  and  wine  f ) 
at  their  own  coft.  The  foundation  of  this  humane  cuftopi  was  the 
command  of  Solomon.     See  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  SeeBuRCKR}  i.  196* 

*    See  Dr.  Rces*s  New  Cyclop,  art.  Beer. 

f     The  accent  it  here  mfJpUetd  on  the  \^^  fyliable  ;  the  ooott 
fliouid  .be  founded /^0^'/yrf;  the  verb,  to  f  reduce. 

t    S««  VM^^ar,  Index. 

The 
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Tht  Britlfli  beer  is  faid  to  be.fupcnor  to  that  of  other 
countries,   even  of  Bremen*,   Mons+,  and  Roftochj:. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  ill-fated  American 
war,  two  brewers  agreed  td  fopply  government  with 
10,000  butts  of  ftrongbeer,  for  thte  (jfe  of  our  troops  in 
Bofton§,  the  capital  of  New-England;  Hoi^many  pints 
were  in  that  quantity  ?     >^;^.  8,640,000  pmts. 

No.  486.  SpRUGfi  Be£».— ^This  is  a  kind  of  diet- 
drink  made  by  infufion  or'co^lion  of  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  black  and  white  fpruce-fir,  and  reckoned 
ant?(corbiitic.  ,  It  is  much  drank-  in  i^merica ;  and  at. 
prefent  confiderable  quantities  are  confumed  in  England* 
Arbuthnot  deems  it  a  good  balfamic  in  fome  internal 
difojders. 

In  as  many  butts  of  fpruce  beer  as  there  are  calendar 
months  in  a  year,  as  many  hogfheftds  as  there  are  wceki 
in  a  5'ear,  and  as  many  firkins  ±s  tlierc'arc  days  in  a  yeari 
how  many  pints  ?  /hi/.  59,1 12  pints. 

No.  487.  Ancient  Magnificence. — Magnifi- 
cence and  hofpttality  were  frequently  difplayed  by  the* 
ancient  nobility  of  England,  p3rticularly  in  the  reign  oT 
Elizabeth.  This  fpirit  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
frequent  vilits  which  the  queen  paid  her  nobility,  and  the- 
fumptuous^feafts  which  (lie  received  from  them.  Ihe 
Earl  of  Leicefter  gave  her  an  entertainment  in  Kenil- 
worth-Caftle,    Warwickfliire,    which   was  extraordinary^ 

*  Bremen,  in  the  North- Weft  part  of  Germany,  is  a  populous 
commercial  city,'  fuuatcd  on  the  river  Wcfcr.  Its  beer  is  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Germans,  and  much  of  it  was  formerJy  exported. 
Sec  Queft.  469.  p.  280. 

'  +  Mons  is  the  chief  city  of  Hainault,  ia  the  Netherlands.  It 
furrendered  to  our  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1709,  after 
he  had  defeated  the  French  at  MalpTaquet,  a  few  miles  from  thi« 
pUcc.    Sec  Marlborough,  Chron..  and  Biog.  Exer, 

X    Roftoch  is  fituated  in  the  North  of  Germany.     The  number  oP 
prlvil^ed  brewers  ha9  formerly  been  eftimated  at  250^  who  are  ftated 
to  have  brewed  250,000  tuns  of  beer  annually.     The  exportatidft  06 
beer  is,  we  apprehend,  at   prefent  chiefly  confined  to  England. 

^  This  place  had  th^  honour  of  girini  birth  to  the  r*nd\vned 
Iranklia.    See  Chroo.  and  Bio^.  Exer» 

O5  V  for 
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for  expcnce  and  magnificence.  -  The  tradition  oF  tlii9 

frand  feftivity  fti}l  lives  i^  the  country,  and   we  have 
ardly  any  thing  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  on  record.      It 
began  July    191   15759  in  the  evening,  and  continued, 
according   to  fomc    accounts,    feventeen^    according    to 
others  nineteen  days,  each  of  which  was  diverfiBed   vi^irh 
inaiksy  interludes,  hunting,  mufic,  and  a  variety  of  other 
amufements.     The  diurnal  expence  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  Earl.     Surely,  obferves  Hume, 
one  may  fay  of  fuch  a  gueft  what  Cicero  *  fays  to  At- 
ticus  +,  on  occafion  of  a  vifit  paid  him  by  Caefar :    If 
ihe  relieved  the  people  from  oppreiTions,   her  vifits  were  a 
great  oppreifion  on  the  nobility  %. 

Among  other  particulars  of  this  celebrated  feaft,  we 
are  told  that  365  hogfheads  of  beer  were  drank  at  it. 
How  many  pints  are  in  this  quantity  ?  and  fuppofmg  the 
entertainment  to  have  continued  nineteen  -days,  and  one 
pint  to  have  been  added  to  the  entire  quantity  confumed, 
how  many  pints  were  drank  on  an  average  daily?  Anf^ 
a57j68p  pints;  8^299  pints  drank  daily* 

No*  488,  Capacious  Beer  Casks. — A  few  years 
befoie  Mr.  Thrale's  deaths  which  happened  in  1781,  an 
emulation  arofe  among  the  brewers  to  exceed  each  other 
in  the  iize  of  their  caiks^  for  keeping  beer  to  a  certain 
age  ;  probably^  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins,  taking  the  hint 
from  the  tun  at  Heidelburg  ^.  One  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  it  is  conjedurcd,  had  conftruf^ed-  one  that 
would  hold  fome  thoufand  barrels,  the  thought  of  which 
troubled  Mr.  Thrale,  and  made  him  repeat,  from  Plu. 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

•\    See  £xer«  on  the  Globes. 

}  A  citizen  of  Abdcra  faidrof  the  repaft  of  Xjcrxes. — "  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  king  eats  but  once  a  day ;  for  if  ho  were  to  breakfaft 
to-day,  as  he  fupped  lad  night,  there,  would  be  an  end  of  Ahdera.** 
This  was  a  maritiipe  city  of  Thrace  ||.  The  air  was  fo  unwholefome, 
and  the' inhabitants  of  fuch  a  fluggifh  difpofition,  thatftupidity  was 
•ommonly  called  Abderhica  ment.    See  Qijpft.  iS,  p.  21. 

if    See  Qucft.  469,  p.  280. 

I    SeeGrecIa  Antiqoi,  inWilkiafon's  Atlaa'plaffic. 

tarcb, 
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gjf;         larch,  a  faying  of  Themiftocles-*  :  *»  The  trophies  of  Mil- 

jjj         tiadesf  hinder  my  flceping."  Yet  the  late  Mr.  Bofwell, 

^  in  his  Journal,  relaties,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  once  mentioned 

^  that  his  friend  Thrale  had  four  caiks  fo  large  that  each  of 

them  held  1,000  hogiheads.     But  Mr.  Meux,  of  Liquor- 

pond-Street,    Gray's-Inn-Lane,  can,  according  to  Mr. 

Pennant  J,  (hew  24  veffels  containing  in  all  35,000  barrels; 

one  alone  holds  ^^500  barrels;  and  in  the  year   179O9 

this  enterprizing  brewer  built  another,  which  coft  ^f  5,000, 

and    contains   nearly   12,000  barrels;  valued   at  about ^ 

j^20,ooo«     A  dinner  was  given  to  200  people  at  the 

bottom,    and  200    more  joined  the  company  to  drink 

fttccefs  to  this  unrivalled  vat. 

*  How  many  gallons,  quarts,  and  pints  of  beer,  will  the 
lafl  mentioned  veiTel  contain  more  than  Mr.  Thrale's 
4  calks?  Jff/l  216,000  gallons';  864,000  quarts; 
1,728,000  pints. 

No.  489.  Porter.— This  is  a  kind  of  malt  liquor, 
which  differs  from  ale  and  pale  beer  in  its  being  made 
with  high-dried  malt.  Dr.  Afh§  fays,  that  it  obtained 
this  appellation  from  being  much  drank  by  porters  in  the 
city  of  London  [].      Mr.    Pennant,  fpeaking  of  porter 

'  (genuine 

•     Sec  Queft.  20,  p.  23. 

t     SceQucft.  17,  p.  20. 

%     Account  of  London,  p.  322,  edit.  1793. 

S  I^r.  John  AAi,.  author  of  a  popular  **  Introduction  to  Eoglilk 
Grammar,"  an  •*  £ngli(h  Dictionary,**  (a  remarkably  laborious  work) 
a/id  other  ufeful  performances,  was  many  years  a  refpeCtable  diC* 
fenting  minjfter  at  Per(hore,  in    Worcefterfliirc,  where  he  died  ia 

*  779>  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

B  This  happened  about  the  year  1730,  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftance.  The  malt  liquors  in  general  ufc,  prior  to  that  period, 
were  afe,  heer^  zridi  fUfO'penMy^  and  it  was  cuftomary  to  call  for  a 
pint  or  tankard  of  half  and  balf^  u  e.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer  ; 
— hiif  of  ale  and  half  of  two-penny  ; — or  half  of  beer  and  half  of 
two-penny.  In  the  courfe  of  time  it  alfo  became  thepraAice  to  aik 
for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  three  tbreads^  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  beer* 
and  two- penny;  and  thus  the  publican  was  obliged  to  go  to  three 
raflcs  for  a  (ingle  pin,t  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  trouble  and  wafte,  a 
brewer,  'of  the  name  of  Ha  a  wood,  conceived  the  idea  of  makk]^  a 
liquor  which  ihould  partak«  of  the  uaitc4  flay^ci  of  ale^  beer^  and 

O  6  two -fenny. 
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(genuine  porter  it  may  beprefumed),  calls  it  a  wholefome 
liquor*  Mrhich  b^  fays  enables  the  London  porter- drinkers 
to  undergo  talks  that  ten  gin-drinkers  would  fink  under* 
Malt  liquor  has  had  mzny  advocates  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  Mr.  Bloomfieldy  in  his  admired  poem  entitled 
••  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  calls  it  a  **  fovereign  cordial  j*' 
and  the  modern  Scotch  bard  thus  apoilrophtzes  it : 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  lear; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  care;  , 
Thou  ftring^  the  nerves  o*  labor  fair, 

At'swcary  tori  j 
Thou  ev'n  brightens  dark  defparr 

Wr*  gloomy  fmile. 

Burns. 

It  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Colquhoun  rightly  obferves,  a 
miftaken  notion,  that  a  large  quantity  of  malt  liquor  is 
ncteffary  to  fupport  labourers  of  any  defcription.  After 
a  certain  moderate  portion  is  taken,  it  not  only  enervates 
the  body  but  ftupifies  the  fenfes.  A  coal-heaver  who 
drinks  from  12  to  16  pots  of  porter  in  the  courfe  of  a  day,  ^ 
would  receive  more  real  nouriihment,  and  perform  his 
labour  with  more  eafe  and  a  greater  portion  of  athletic 
firength,  if  only  one- third  of  the  quantity  were  confumed. 
He  would  alfo  enjoy  much  better  health,  and  be  fitter  for 


two-penny.  He  did  fo,  and  fucceeded,  calling  it  rntire  or  entire 
hutt  beer^  meming  that  it  was  drawn  entirely  from  one  caik  or  butt ; 
and  being  a  hearty  nourifliing  liquor,  it  was  very  fuitabk  for  porttrt 
«jtd  other  working  people.     Hence  it  obtained  its  name  oi porter, 

Pi£iure  of  London  for  1804,  p,  26. 

To  the  above  extras,  wh»(h  we  hare  reafon  to  believe  contains 
a  corred  ftatement,  we  are  enabled  from  perfonal  inquiry  to  fubjoin, 
that  Mr.%Harwood  was  one  of  the  partners  io  a  refpe^able  brewery, 
koown  by  the  name  of  the  *«  Bell- Brew houfe,"  Shoreditch.  A 
contemporary  baid  of  the  neighbourhood,  whofe  mufe  hadbeea  often 
invigorated  by  •*  petations  poctk  deep**  of  Mr.  H's  ncwly-difcovcred 
beverage,  chanted  its  praife  in  a  baliad  which  was  long  popular, 'and 
ia  ftill  prcfetved  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis's  Hiftory  of  Shoreditch. 

Entire  butt  beer  was  firfl  retailed  at  the  Blue  Laft,  Curtain- 
Road  ;  and  the  intercourfe  between  that  public- houfc  and  the  BelU 
Bi-cwhoufe,  has  coatinued  ever  iince  without  intermiffion.       . 

The  proprittort  of  tihc  BelUBiewhoufc  in  i8o^»  wcit  Mcflirs. 
Pryor, 

i  lis 
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his  labour  tht  following  day.  This  intelligent  writer, 
after  much  inveftigationj  has  difcovered,  that  there  are 
confumed  and'  fold  annually  in  5,000  public-hqufes  in 
and  round  the  metropolU,  158,400,^80  pots  of.porter, 
ale,  and  two-penny,  exclufive  of  gin  and  compounds 
from  the  diftiilers  and  reilifiers  *.  How  many  butts, 
beer  meafure/are  irtthe  above  quantity  ?  Afr/.  366,(^68 
butts  ^  1  gallon. 

No.  490.  Quantity  of  Porter  brewed  iw 
London  in  ti^g* — The  light  of  a  great  London  brew- 
houfe,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  exhibits  a  magnificence  unfpeak- 
ablc.  The  breweries  form  an  important  national  con- 
cern, as  the  duty  on  malt  has  fome  years  produced  not 
Jcfs  than  /1, 500,000  fterling  towards  the  fuppcrt  of  the 
date;  and  the  exportation  of  porter  is  a  confider.ible  arti- 
cle of  £ngli(h  commerce  In  the  year  1789,  there  were 
brewed  by  the  T^ondon  porter. brewers  2,881 ,506  barrels. 
How  many  gallons  and  hogdieads  are  in  this'  quantity  ? 
j^ft/,  103,734,216  gallons  ;  1,921,004  hogfheads. 

'Ko«  491.  Mum. — This  is  a  wh«lefome  kind  of  malf 
liqaor^  brewed  chiefly  ftom  malt  made  from  wheat  inftead 
of  barley.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  fit  for  ufe  till  it  has 
been  Full  two  years  in  the  caik.  Mum  is  much  drank  in 
Germany  ;  and  firunfwick^  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of 
Lower  Saxony,  is 'the  place  of  mod  note  for  making  it; 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  Brunfwick  Mumt.  It  is 
fometimes  imported  into  this  country,  and  our  own 
brewers  alfo  make  fmall  quantities  of  this  bolk-increaiing 

liquor. 

Sedulous  and  (lout 
*         With  bovrls  of  fat*ning  mum. 

Phtlips. 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hufli'd  with  mugs  of  mum. 
Till  all  tun'd  e<|ual  fend  a  general  hum. 

POPI. 

^  9     Treatife  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  327,  edit.  6w 

.     Xt  derived  its  name  from  Cbriftiaa  Mumi&en,  of  Brunfwick^ 
Jts  inventor.     Sec  Bourn's  Gai. 
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In  1,921,004  hoglbeads  of  Mum,  beer  meafure,  ho\ir 
n\any  gallons  and  barrels?  Anf.  103,734,216  gallons-; 
2,881,506  barrels. 

No.  492.  Brown  Stout. — This,  like  the  word 
Stingo  in  Queftion  485,  is  a  c«nt  phrafe  for  drong  beer. 

Should  but  his  mufe  dcfcending  drop 
A  flice  of  bread  and  mutton  chop^ 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out, 
Surprife  nim  with  a  pint  d  Jiout; 
Exalted  in  his  mighty  mind, 
He  flies  and  leaves  the  ftars  behind  *• 

Swift, 

How  many  pints  are  in  a  butt  of  flingo ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  231  pints  to  the  number,  how  many  pints 
might  Swift's  crack-brained  poverty-ridden  poet  drink 
daily,  fpr  the  whole  to  laft  him  a  year  ?  An/.  864  pints 
in  a  butt ;  3  pints  a  day* 

No.  493.  Nut-brown. — This"  term,  when  applied 
to  malt  liquor,  denoted  in  former  times  ale  or  beer,  that, 
in  confequence  of  its  age,  had  become  brown  like  a  nut 
long  kept ;  but  the  brewers  of  this  generation,  being 
wifer  than  their  predecelTors,  can,  as  far  as  relates  to 
external  appearance,  accompljih  that  by  art  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  which  was  heretofore  performed  by  time  in  as 
many  months,  or  perhaps  in  as  many  years..  The  attach- 
ment of  our  anceflors  to  this  nutritive  and  pleafant  bever- 
age is  often  noticed  by  the  poets. 

King  Hardicanute,  'midft  Danes  and  Saxons  float, 
CarousM  on  nut-broam  ale^  and  din'd  on  grout  t. 

King. 

•  Sublimi  fcriam  fidcra  verticc — My  lofty  head  ftiall  ftrikc  the 
ftar^ — is  a  flight  of  Horace,'^hat  has  been  long  employed  as  a  com- 
xnon*place  pleafantry.  ' 

f  Grout,  a  coarfe  part  of  meal,  pollard,  oats  hulked,  or  coarfcly 
ground  ;  in  Scotland  they  caU  it  groats^  and  ufe  it  occafionally  in- 
ftead  of  barley  to  make  broth  ;  but  in  general,  as^  with  us,  to  feed 
young  poultry.  It  is  what  we  at  prefent  term  grits.  The  monarch 't 
difb  of  grout  was  probably  an  admixture  of  ingredients.  Hardicanute 
died  at  Lambeth)  in  104s,  in  the  midft  of  the  jollity  of  a  wedding 
diancr.  ^ 

Young 
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Youtig  and  old  come  forth  to  playi 
Ttll  the  Uve-long  day-light  fail. 
Then  to  the  fpicy  nut'broum  aU. 


Milton. 


Full  oft  I  drain*d  the  fpicy  nut-brown  bowl. 

Pope. 

We  have  mentioned,  in  qocftion  484,  the  early  exporta- 
tion of  ale  from  this  country.  The  demand  i'ox  this 
article  from  foreign  parts  afterwards  increafed  to  a  high 
degree.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  500  tuns  were 
exported,  as  is  exprefled,  for  the  queen's  ufe,  at  one  time^ 
probably  for  the  fupport  of  her  army  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
350  barrels  to  Embden ;  300  to  Amflerdam  ;  and  again 
800  to  Embden*.  Now  fuppofing  a  tun  of  ale  to  hold 
4  hoglheads,  how  many  pints  are  contained  in  the  whole 
of  the  feveral  quantities  above  mentioned  ;  and  how  many 
hampers,  each  containing  three  dozen  quart  bottles,  could 
be  filled  out  of  the  total  number  of  pints  ?  jil»/,  1 ,  139*200 
pints ;   154822  ^  number  of  hampers. 

TIME. 

No.  494*  Time. — Time  is  defined  to  be  a  fucceffion 
of  .phaenomena  in  the  univerfe,  or  a  mode  of  duration, 
marl^ed  by  certain  periods  and  meafures,  chiefly  by  the 
motion  and  revolution  of  the  fun.  -The  idea  of  time  in 
general,  we  acquire,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  by  confider- 
ing  any  part  of  infihite  duration,  as  fet  out  by  periodical 
xneafures.  The  idea  of  any  particular  time,  or  length  of 
duration^  as  a  day,  an  hour,  &c.  we  accfuire  firfl  by  ob- 
ferving  certain ''appearances  at  regular,  and,  feemingly, 
equidiflant  periods.  Some  authors  diflinguifh  time  into 
aftronomical  and  civil :  the  former  being  that  taken  purely 
from  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  any 
other  regard-  The  latter  is  aftroaomical  tinae,  accommo« 
dated  to  civil  ufes,  and  formed  and  diftinguifhed  into 
years,  months,  days,  &c.  Time  makes  the  fubjeft  of 
Chronology +. 

•     pennant's  Londoni  p.  3i9»  edit.  3.    ' 

M    SeeCbroA«  andBiog.  Excr.'p.  1. 

»  .  It 
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It  is  well  obferve<!  by  tn  ing;enioiis  aitd  viilaable  writer, 
that  Time  was  granted  to  man  for  his  improvement.  By' 
the  protrad^ion  of  life  frefh  opportunities  are  a^orded  for 
our'progrefs  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety.  We  were 
npt  raited  into  being  that  we  might  be  idle  (pe^ators  of 
the  objects  with  which  we  are  fnrroundccL  The  fituation 
in  which  we  are  placed  demands  rciterated>xertion.  The 
fpheres  in  which  we  move  call  for  the  exercife  of  all  the 
ability  with  which  we  may,  be  endowed.  Inquiries  there- 
fore (hould  be  made  how  improvements  can  be  beft 
cflfe6^ed,  either  in  our  individuftU  focial,  or  public  ca- 
pacities.  This  condu^  will  rcfleft  an  honour  on  our 
rationality.  This  train  of  adlion  will  elevate  ns  In  the 
fcale  of  being,  impart  a  zeft  to  our  enjoyracnf,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  honours  of  immortality  *. 

**  Hours,"  fays  an  ancient  writer^  •*  have  wings,,  and 
tiy  up  to  the  Author  of  time,  and  carry  news  of  our 
nfage.  All  our  prayers  cannot  entreat  one  of  them  either 
to  return  or  to  ijacken  his  pace.  The  mifpence  of  every 
minute  is  a  new  record  againft  us  in  hea\'en.  Surely,  x£ 
we  thought  thus,  we  (hould  drfmifs  them  with  better 
report,  and  not  fuffer  them  either  to  go  away  empty  or 
laden  with  dangerous  intelligence."  It  is  faid,  that  the 
elder  Cato  repented  of  three  things — one  of  which  was^ 
bis  hayttig  fpent  a  day  without  improvement ;  and  a  Ro- 
man emperor +,  celebrated  for  his  amiable  qualities,' once 
exclaimed,  «*  I  have  loft  a  day,**  when  it  had  pafTed 
withoat  his  having  made  a  fellow  creature  happy.  The 
lentimentt  of  thefc  virtuous  heathens,  when  combined, 
aflbrd  OS  an  admirable  lefTon ;  the  union  of  perfonal  ad- 
▼ancement  in  knowledge  and  piety,  with  active  and 
efficient  benevolence  to  the  haman  race  ;  oonftitoting,  at 
once,  in  oar  prefent  probajtionary  ftate,  the  happieft 
'diftribntion  of  time^  and  the  height  of  Chriftian  perfec* 
tion. 

On  all-important  tnne,  thro*  cv'ry  age, 
"^  Tho'  much,  and  warm,  the  wife  have  urgMj  the  man 

*  See  the  Rev.  Jo^n  Ivans's  *'  Refle£^ionf  on  the  Commence* 
sient  of  th^  Nineteenth  Centyry,"  toferted  ia  tht  49th  number  of 
tlie  Monthly  Vifitor.  / 

■f    Titus,  fecQueft.  ey,  f.  43,. 
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Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  Hour  •. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,   tho*  it  fmall  appear  ; 
Small  fands  the  mountain,   moments  make  the  year. 
And  trifles  life.— Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  .may  die,  before  you  truly  live. 

Young. 

How  many  moments  are  contained  in  a  year,  reckoning 
365  days,  6   hours,  or  8,766  hours  to  the  year  ?    AnJ\ 

3'*557*^oo* 

No.  495.  Epitaph. — An  Epitaph  is  a  monumental 
infer]  ption,  in  honour  Or  memory  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 
It  has  been  difputed,  whether  the  ancient  Jews  infcribed 
epitaphs  on  the  monuments  of  their  dead  ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  epitaphs,  it  is  certain,  of  very  ancient  date,  are 
found  among  them.  The  Athenians,  by  way  of  epitaph, 
put  only  the  name  of  the  dead,  with  the  epithet"  good," 
or  '*  hero,"  and  a  word  expreffive  of  their  good  wifhes 
to  the  defund^.  The  Lacedemonians  allowed  epitaphs  to 
none  but  thofe  who  had  died  in  battle.  The  Romans 
hiicribed  their  epitaphs  to  ^t  manes;  Mis  manibus.  The 
epitaphs  of  the  prefent  day  are  generally  crammed  with 
fulforhe  compliitients  which  were  never  merited,  charadlers 
which  human  nature  in  its  bed  ilate  could  fcarcely  lay 
claim  to,  and  expreffiorts  of  refpedt  which,, *^cre  never 
paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  deceafed.  Hence  the  French 
'  proverb,  with  great  propriety,  took  its  rife  :  ^enteur 
comme  une  epitaphe  :  He  lies  like  an  epitaph. 

Virgil's  celebrated  e|)itaph,  which  is  faid' to  have  been 
dilated  by  himfelf  on  his  death-Bed,  is  in  dired^  oppofition 
to  moft  modern  infcriptions,  being  at  once  (hort,  appo- 
fite,  and  modeft  : 

Mantua  me  genuit :  Calabri  rapuere :   tenet  nunc 
Parthenopef :  cecini  pafcua,  rura,  duces* 

I  fung 

♦  Sec  two  admirable  cffays  in  the  SpeAator,  vol.  ii.  No.  ^3 
and  94*  *"*  the  employment  of  time  ;  and,  fi»r  a  ftriking  example, 
the  chara^er  and  habits  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  exhibited  in  Job 
Orton's  life  of  that  excellent  man. 

+      NapJ^*  was  anciently  called    Parthenope,  from  one  of  the' 
SarenSi  whofe  body  was  found  on  the  fea<>*ihore  and  buried  there^ 

She 
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I  fling  flocks/  tillage,,  heroes  :  Mantua  *  gav« 
Me  life,  Brundufium  t  death,  Naples  a  grave. 

The  following  epftaph  is  the  fimple  chronicle  of  an 
extraordinary  man,  and  as  well  told,  perhaps  as  many  of 
the  lofty  and  pompous  infcriptions  in  the  &bbey  of  Well* 
rainfler  : 

Beneath  this  ftonc,  in  found  repofe. 
Lies  William  Rich,  of  Lydeard-CIofe ; 
Eight  wives  he  had,  yet  none  furvivc, 
And  likewifc  children  eight  times  five  ; 
Of  great-grand  children  five  times  four. 
Rich  born,  rich  bred,  but  Fate  J  adverft 
His  wealth  and  fortune  did  reverfe. 
He  lived  and  died  extremely  poor, 
July  the  loth,  aged  ninety-four. 

How  many  moments  did  the  fubjedl  of  this  epitapk 
exift,  reckoning  365  days  6  hours  to  the  year  ?  At:/^ 
2,966,41^^9400  moments* 

No.  496,  Enoch's  Translation. — When  Enochj 
{the  father  of  Methufclah)  whom  Milton  ftyles 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverfe, 

had  fojourned  upon  earth  as  many  years  as  the  year  has 
days,  he  vtras  tranflated  to  heaven  §,  there,  according  to 
the  fame  great  po^t. 

To  walk  with  God 
»    High  in  falvation,  and  the  climes  of  blifs, 


She  was  the  daughter  of  the  river  Achclous.     See  Excrcifcs  OA 
the   Clobes.      Virgil's  celebrated    tomb  is   ftill  {hewn  upon  the- 
mountain  Paufilippo  near  Naples*  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  (haded 
with  bay  trees,  ftirubs,  and  bufhes. 

♦     SicQucft.  322.  p.  161.        -       "  ^    , 

f  Brundufium,  or  Brindifi*  was  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  the 
Adriatic  fea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  Romans  generally 
embarked  at  Brundifium  for  Greece,  Hence  Pompcy  made  his 
retreat  with  his  fleet  from  Cxfar,  by  whom  he  had  been  bcUcgcd 
in  thiscity.     See  Bladen's  Cseiar's  Commentaries. 

X    See.  fixer,  on  the  Globes,  art.  Fates, 

^    See  Hcb.  x\,  5,  and  Gen.  v.  24. 

flxen^t 
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ExeiQpt  from  death  ;  to  fliew  us  what  reward'  . 
Awaits  thegoodr 

It  has  been  weUobfcrved,  that  the  tranflation  of  Enoch, 
without  a  regular  termination  of  his  life  by  natural  dif- 
folution,  as  it  was  undedtood  to  be  a  reward  of  his 
virtue  (for  it  is  recorded  of  him,  thai  he  walked  with 
God),  was  at  once  an  incontelHble  proof  of  God's 
regard  for  good  men,  and  of  a  fature  provifion  for  them 
in  2(noiher  world.  The  miraculous' tranfp<>rtation  of 
Elijah  ♦  was  .a  further  corroboration  of  the  probability  of 
a  future  ftate.  The  Pfalms  and  prophetic  writings  fpeak 
plainly  of  a  life  to  come,  and  a  ftate  of  retribution;  and 
from  the  number  of  exprefs  declarations  of  our  Saviour 
himfelf  to  this  purpofe,  all  Chriftians  feem  now  to  be 
agreed,  that  there  is  a  heaven  appointed  for  the  good 
and  a  hell  t  for  the  wicked  after  death.  See  Chron.  and 
Biog.   Kxer.  April  5,   33^ 

How  many  months,  weeks,  days*  and  hours,  did 
Enoch  inhabit  our  planet,  reckoning  13  months,  1  day» 
6  hours,  to  the  year?  j^n/.  4,745  months ;  18,980 
weeks^  133.225  days  >  3>i99>59<?  hours. 

No.  497.  Antediluvian  Longevity.— The 
term  antediluvians  is  a  general  name  for  all  mankind  who 
li\^ed  before  the  flood,  and  fo  includes  the  whole  buman 
race  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  family.  One  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumfiances  which  occur  in  the  an- 
tediluvian hiftory,  is-  the  vaft  length  of  human  lives  in 
thofe  firft  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our  own.  Few  perfons 
now  arrive  to  80  or  100  years;  whereas,  prior 'to  the 
flood,  they  frequently  lived  to  near  1,000  :  a  difpropor- 
tion  almoft  incredible,  if  it  were  not  fupported  by  the 
joint  teftiihonies  of  facred  and  profane  writers.  For  fuch 
a  conftitution,  however,  various  moral  and  natural  reafons 
are  affigned,  which  we  have  not  here  room  to  infert. 
The  oldcft  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  was  Methu- 
selah, who  lived  969  years|, 

*  This  extraordinary  event  took  place  near  the  Jordan,  juft 
after  this  prophet  had  divided  that  river.  2  Kings  ii.  tf,  &c, 

+    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  4th  edit. 

X  Seethe  Ency.  Brit.  art.  Antediluvians.  Methofelah  was  the 
fon«of  £jaoch.    See  Gen.  v,  21,  &c.  and  l^^eft.  496,  p.  3<^^- 

How 
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V  How  many  hours  did  Methtifelah  cxifl  ?  An/.  8,494,254 

hours. 

1 

"  No.  498.  Postdiluvian  Lpngbvity. — Pdftdila* 
vians  are  perfons  who  have  lived  fince  the  deluge.  From 
the  diflferent  longevities  of  men  in  the  beginning  of  the 
.  world,  after  the  flood,  and  in  thefe  ages,  Mr.  Derham 
draws  a  good  argument  for  the  interpoiition  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the 
world  was  t&  be  peopled  by  one  man  and  woman,  the 
ordinary  age  was  upwards  of  nine  hundred  years.  '  Im- 
mediately after  the  flood,  when  there  were  three  perfons 
to  flock  the  world,  their  age  was  cut  ihorter,  and  none 
of  thofe  patriarchs, I  excepting  Shem,  arrived  at  500. 
In  the  fecond  century  we  find  none  that  reach  240 ;  in 
the  thirds  none  but  Terah,  that  came  to  soo  ^ears  ;  a 
part  of  the  world  being*  at  that  period  fo  well  peopled, 
that  tj>ey  built  cities;  By  degrees,  as  the  number  of 
people  increafed,  their  longevity  decreafed,  till  it  came 
down,  at  length,  to  70  or  80  years ;  and  there  it  flood « 
-and  has  continued  to  ftand,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Mofes« 
And  by  this  means  the  world  is  neither  ovcrflocked,  nor 
kept  too  thin;  'bat  life  and  death  keep  a  nearly  equal 
pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man's  life  has  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  fince  the  world  was  peopled,  is  plain, 
both  from  facrcd  and  profane  hiflory*  To  pafs  by  others, 
'  Plato*  lived  to  81,  and  was  accounted  an  old  man  :  and 
the  inflances  ,of  longevity  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  very 
extraordinary,  may  mo^  of  them  be  paralleled  in  modem 
hiHories,  particularly  in  Dr.  Plott's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Oxford- 
fliire  and  Staffordfhire. 

In  the  year  1670  died  Henry  Jenkins,  who.dcferves  to 
be  remembered  on  account  of  his  very  uncommon  age. 
He  was  a  poor  filhcrman  of  Yorkfhire,  bom  in  1 5*^1 ,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  eight  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
He  was  169  years  old  at  his  death,  exceeding^  the  famous 
Thomas  Parr  (who  died  in  1635)  full  feventeen  years  *. 

*  Jenkins  was  buried  at  Bolton,  near  York,  and  Parr  in  Wcft- 
xninftcr-Abbey.  The  latter  was  born  near  Shrcwfbur)^  See  Chi  on, 
aad  Biog..  Excf. 

What 
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What  was  the  age  of  Parr  at  his  deceafe;  wha^  year 
g3ve  him  birth  ;  and  how  many  moments  did  his  wnole 
period  of  cxlftence  fall  (hort  of  that  of  Jenkins?  j^ftf. 
Age  of  Parr  152  years ;  year  of  his  birth  1483  ;  and  the 
difference  pf  the  moments  they  lived.  536,4^79j^200« 

No.  499.    Brevity  oy  Lifs.-^ 

»  ' 

Let  no  fond  hopes,  my  friend  I  heguile 
Thine  eyes  from  life's  contraded  Ipan  ; 
Nor,  footh*d  by  fortune's  flattering  fmile, 
"  Deem  long  the  longeft  date  of  man, 

koRACE,   by  Mr.   WAKErXEL», 

In  life,  fays  Dr,  Johnfon,  is  not  to  be  counted  the 
ignorance  of  infancy,  or  imbecility  of  age.  We  are  long 
before  we  are  able  to  think,  and  we  foon  ccafe  from  the 
power  of  a^ng.  The  true  period  of  human  exigence 
may,  therefore,  he  fubjoins,  be  reafonably  eftimated  at 
forty  years.   Well  may  we  then  exclaim  with  Shakfpeare, 

The  ^!mc  of  Tife  is  fhort  !^ 
To  fpend  that  (hortncfs  bafcly  were  too  long, 
Tho'   life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point 
Still  endiA^  at  th'  arrival  of  an  hour.  ' 

A  fatal  forgetfulnefs  of  thb  fragility  of  human  life  hac 
conftantly  pervaded  the  majority  of  mankind.  Not  only 
in  the  flumber  of  floth,  but  in  the  dlflipation  of  ill- 
direded  induftry,  is  the  fliortnefs  of  life  generally  forgot- 
ten. A  few,  however,  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  h^ve 
been  -diftingnilhed  for  the  well-ordered  and  confcientious 
diflribution  of  their  time.  Of  this  happy  number  was 
our  juftly  celebrated  Alfred  the  Great, 

^*  Lov'd  for  that  valour  which  preferves  mankind «*' 

This  illaftnbas  monarch  *  divided  that  invaluable  trea« 
fare  into  three  different  portions,  allotting  one  to  fleep, 
meals,  and  exercife;  and -devoting  the  other  two  to 
writing,  readings  bnjGnefs,^  and  prayer* 

^    See  CfaroD.  and  Bio|;«  £xcr« 

Sapppfing; 
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Suppofing  the  term  of  years  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfoi 
were  divided  in  King  Alfred's  judicious  manner,  how 
many  hours  would  the  portion  allotted  to  energetic  aftion 
contain,  reckoning  365  days  6  hours  to  the  year?  Anf^ 
233,760  hours. 

No.  500.     Early  Rising.— ^ 

"  Rife,  light  thy  candle,  fee  thy  talk  begun 

**  £rc  reddening  ftrcaks  proclaim  the  diflant  fun." 

Perfons,  not  accuftomed  to  accuracy  and  minatenefs  of 
calculation,  will  learn  with  furprife  the  vaft  fpace  of  time 
gained  by  moderation  in  fleep,  or,  in  other  words,  how 
confiderably  early  rifihg  will  extend  life  in'  a  given  num- 
ber of  years.  The  advantages  of  this  habit  muft,  indeed, 
be  very  numerous ;  fince  divine  and  human  wifdom,  the 
fcriptures  and  the  dailies,  are  found  to  concur  in  frequent 
recommendations  of  it.  Not  to  advert  to  folitary  paf- 
fages  to  this  effcft  in  other  books  ofTioly  writ,  feveral  of 
Solomon's  proverbs,  while  inveighing  againft  floth,  or 
extolling  diligence,  make  the  time  fpent  in  the  repofe  of 
fleep,  the  principal  evidence  of  the  former  vice,  or  teft 
of  the  latter  excellence.  Our  own  poets  alfo  have  been 
glowing  and  energetic  on  this  moft  interelHng  topic. 
See  particularly  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  *.  The  following 
exquifite  lines  are  taken  from  Thomfou's  Summer  : 

Falfely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 

And,  fp ringing  from  the  bed  of  floth,   enjoy 

The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  filent  hour, 

To  meditation  due  and  facrcd  fong  ? 

For  is  thtre  ought  in  fleep  can  charm  the  wife  ? 

To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  loling  half 

The  floetinB;  moments  of  too  fliort  a  life, 

Total  extinaion  of  th'  enlightened  foul  I 

Or  clfe  to  fevcrifli  vanity  alive, 

Wilder'd,  and  tolling  thro*  diflemper'd  dreams  ? 

Who  would  in  fuch  a  gloomy  Aate  remain 

Longer  than  nature  craves,  when  ev*ry  miife 

And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 

To  blefs  tne  wildly-devious  morning  walk. 


*   &c  alfo  QuelU  a39»  p«  xa^* 
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He  who  does  not  experience  the  bracing,  or^inhale  the  * 
balmy  breath  of  the  morning,  but  half  enjoys  hisexiftence* 
•*  Early  rifing/'  fays  a  writer  diftinguiihed  for  his  eru- 
dition, •*  has  been  the  conftant  objeft  of  my  attention  : 
and  it  is,,  indeed,  a  powerful  prefervative  from  vice,  sr 
fpnr  to  induftry  and  order,  and  conftitutes  the  moft  valu- 
able recommendation  that  literature  can  boaft.  I  wifh 
my  advice,  and  imperfeft  experience  of  its  benefits,  cpuld 
pcffuade  every  youth  to  engrave  it,  in  impreflions  not  to 
be  effaced,  on  the  tablet  of  his  heart,  and  exemplify  it  in 
his  daily  praftice  *  r*  Or.  Doddridge,  author  of  many, 
excellent  writings,  in  which  his  pious,  benevolent,  and 
indefatigable  zeal,  to  make  mankind  wife,  good,  and 
happy^  is  confpicuoufly  manifefled,  afcribes  their  pro- 
duiiion  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Rabit  of  rifing 
early.  *!  he  late  John  Weiley,  fo  well  known  for  his 
unprecedented  labours  in  travelling,  writing,  and  preach- 
ing, rofe  conftantly  at  four  o'ctock  in  the  morning +•  In 
a  word,  there  is  fcarcely.  a  perfon  eminent  for  learning 
or  piety,  either  fn  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  whom 
it  is  not  recorded  that  he  was-an  early  rifer. 

How  much  time,  in  the  courfe  of  40  years,  does  a  per- 
ibn  who  rifes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  gain  over 
another,  who  continues  in  bed  till  feven,  fuppofing  them 
both  to  go  to  reft  at  the  fame  hour  at  night  ?  Anf.  3 
years,  121  days,  and  16  hoirs. 

• 
'  No,  501.     Navigation. — 

The  Heav'n-condu£led  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,    that  fearlefs  braves 
The  burning  line,  or  dares  the  wintry  pole: 
Mother  fevere  of  infinite  delights ! 

Thomson. 

Navigation  is  the  art  or  a^  of  failing,  or  condud^ing  a 
▼cffel  from  one  place  to  another,  in  the  fofeft,  fhorteft, 
and  moft  commodious  way.  The  art  of  navigation  has 
been  exceedingly  improved  in  modern  times,  both  with 
regard  to   the  vefifels  themfelves,  and  the  mediods  of 

*     Mr.  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  ,p.  140.  ift  cdiit. 

t    Cbron.  aad  Biog«  Ezer. 

working 
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working  tbcm.  But  the  greatcft  advantage  which  the 
moderns  have  over  the  ancients  arifes  from  the  mariner's 
compafsy  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  find  their  way 
with  as  great  facility  in  the  midft  of  an  immeafurable 
'  ocean,  as  the  ancients  could  have  done  by  creeping  along 
tlic  coaft,  and  never  going  out  of  fight  of  land. 

Later  times,  more  fortunate,  have  found 
O'er  Ocean's  open  wave  the  furftil  courfe. 

The  whole  globe 

Is  now  of  commerce  made- the  fcene  immenfe, 

Which   daring  (hips  frequent,  aflbciated 

Like  doves  or  fwallows  in  th'  etheiial  flood, 

Or,  like  the  eagle,  folitary  Teen.  ' 

^     '  *  Dyer. 

1 

The  ftatc  of  navigation  in  aticient  times  is  well  ex- 

preded  in  the  fubfequent  lines  : 

Rude  as  their  fhips  was  navigation  then. 
No  ufeful  conpais  or  meridian  known ; 
Coafiing  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  pole*(lar  (hone*. 

Dryd£k. 

The  mariner's  compafs  confifts  of  a  circular*brafs  box, 
containing  a  paper  card  with  32  points  or  divifions,  and 
a  magnetic  needle  which  always  turns  to  the  North,  ex- 
cepting a  fmall  declination  variable  at  different  places  f  • 
The  magnet,  or  loadftone,  is  a  fort' of  ferruginous  ftone, 
ufualJy  found  in  iron  mines.  Various  parts  of  the  world 
produce  them,  but  the  beft  are  brought  from  China  and 
Bengal.  The  moft  diftingaifliing  properties  of  the  mag- 
net are — its  attrading  irqn^  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  communicating  thefe  properties  by  touchy  to 
iron.  The  ancients  ufed  the  magnet  in  medicine ;  the 
'  moderns  a^ore  happily  employ  it  to  condtiA  thetii  ia  their 
voyages* 

When,  from  the  bofom'  of  the  mine, 

The  magnet  firft  to  lighjt  was  thrown. 

Fair  Commerce  hailM  the  gift  divine, 

And,  fmiling,   claim'd  it  for  her  own.  , 

*     See  Excr.  on  the  Globea,  art.  Pole-ftar. 

f    See  Exer.  on  the  CJobec,  art.  Compafs^  Variation  of;  and 
Chrom  and  Biog.  Excr.  Sept.*i4,  >492« 

"My 
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My  bark,"  fhe  faid,  "  this  gem  ftia;ll  guide 

Thro*  paths  of  ocean  yet  untried, 

While  as  my  d>ring  fons  explore 

Each  rude,  inhofpitable  ibore, 

MkJ  defart  fands  and  nithlefs  fkies, 

New  featftof  induftry  (haU  rife, 

And  Culture  wide  extend  his  genial  reign, 

Free  as  the  ambient  gale,  and  boundlefs  as  the  main.** 

Pye. 

Tb*  utility  of  this  inftrument,  howerer,  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  purpofcs  of  navigation  ;  it  being  occa (ion- 
ally  ufed  by  travellers  in  crofUng  fandy  defartSj  and  other 
pathlefs  ways : 

The  trading  caravans  urge, 
Thro*  dazzling  fnows,  their  dreary  tracklefs  road; 
By  compafs  fteering  oft*  from  week  to  week, 
From  month  to  month. 

Dyer. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  compafs;  but  the  honour  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Fla* 
Tiu  DE  GioviA,  a  native  of  Amalfi^  an  ancient  commeN 
cial  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples* 

J'uppofing  tbisevcnt  toKave  taicea  place  15,841 ,915,200 
moments  ago,  how  many  years  had  it  been  difcovererl  in 
the  year  1805,  and  what  wa*  the  year  of  jta  difcovery  ; 
reckoning  365  days  6  hours  to  the  year  ?  Anf,  50^  years 
the  lime  it  had  been  difcovered  ;  and  the  year  1303  was 
the  era  of  its  difcovery.  It  has  now  <i8io)  btpn  dif- 
covered 507  years. 

No.  502.  Death  of  General  Wolfi.— Thb 
renowned  Engliih  officer  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour 
and  military  &ill  upon  many  occasions,  and  at  length  fell 
a  viAim  to  a  moll  dangerous,  but  glorious  and  fuccefsful 
cnterprize,  the  conqucft  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Cana- 
da, in  North- America.  His  death  is  thus  related  by 
Smollett.  He  ftationed  himfelf  where  the  attiick  was 
moll  warm  ;  and  as  he  flood  confpicuous  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy's  markfmeg, 
and  received  a  (hot  in  the  wrift,  which,  however,  did  not 
9blige  him  to  quit  the  field.    Having  wrapped  a  iiandker. 

P  cfeief 
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chief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without     . 
tHe  leaft  emotion »  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  gr^na- 
diers,  with  their  bayonets  *  fixed,  when  another  ball  un- 
fortunately 

*  A  bayonet  is  a  fhort  fword  or  dagger  fitted  at  the  end  of  a 
fnudcet.  Thif  military  weapon  was  invented^at  Bayonne,  in  the 
diepartmcnt  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  France;  whence ^it  derived 
its  name.  The  firft  ufe  of  them  in  battle,  according  to-Dufrefnoy, 
was  in  the  year  1693.  There  arc  other  warlike  implements,  both 
offenfive  and  defendve^  that  have  obtained  their  appellations 
cither  from  the  places  at  which  they. were  originally  invented*  or 
%t  which  they  were  fabricated  with  fuperior  cicellence.  Pift(vl, 
a  little  fire-arn),  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Piflrvya,  a  city 
<5f  Tufcany,  in  Italy  ;  where,  as  Fauchet  tells  us,  it  was  fiift  maHe. 
The  term  Chevaux  dc  Frife  (fomctimes,  though  rarely, written  CAf- 
ntal  dt  Frijt^  a  Friffiand borfe)  is  derived  from  Frieiland,  one  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  where  it  was  invented.  It  is  a  piece  of 
timber,  larger  or  fmaller  as  occaiion  may  require,  travelled  with 
wooden  fpikes,  five  or  fix  feel  long,  and  pointed  with  iron.  It 
is  ufed  in  defending  a  pa (Tage,  (lopping  a  breach,  or  making  a 
retrenchment  to  impede  an  enemy's  cavalry.     Carronade*  alhprt 

'  piece  of  ordnance  recently  introduced  into  the  KngliHi  nayy,  was 
tirft  ma^e  at  Carron,  hear  Falkirk,  in  Scotland.  A  fword  is  fre- 
qently  called  a  Toledo^  bccaufe  that  city,  which  is  fituated  in  New 
Caftile,  Spain,   has  been  long  famous  for  fword-blades.     Bilbo, 

*  or  Bilboa*  alfo  implies  a  rapier  or  fword,  becaufc  at  Bilboa,  a 
town  in  Bifcay,  Spain,  inftrumcnts  of  fteel  were  made  in  th^  u^moll 
^erfedion  %•  Bilboes  obtained  their  name  for  a-  fimilar  reaTon. 
They  confided  of  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  and 
^ere  chiefly  employed  to  punifti  mutinous  ordifordcrly  failors, 
by  linking  the  legs  of  the  onenderv  together  in  fuch  a  mannar  that 
all  attempts  to  difentangle  themfelves  were  fruitlefs. 

Methought  I  lay 
Worfc  than  the  mutincs  in  the  bilboea* 

SuAKSraARE, 

Several  of  thefe  machines,  with  other  inftruments  of  greater 
crueltyt  were  found  on  board  the  Spaniih  Arniada,  and  are  ftill  to 
Ve  feen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  antong  the  fpoils  of  that  defeat- 
ed armament^*  It  is  generally  fuppofcd,  that  they  were  all  dc- 
figned  for  the  floui  purpofc  of  torturing  refraftory  Proteflants 
into  the  Popifli  faith.  A  broad-fwerd  acquired  the^title  of  a  Fcp- 
rara,  from  a  handfome  city  in  the  North-Eaft  part  of  Italy,  of  that 
name,  formerly  in  great  eftimatioa  for  its  manufa^lure  of  this  ar- 

%    Set  Dvaaik,  Indeju 
4    Sec  ArmadSf  Xadax* 
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fortunately  pierced  the  breaft  of  this  young  licro,  who  . 
fell  in  the  arms  of  vi^&ry,  juft  9s  the  enemy  gave  way. 
When  the  fatal  ball  took  place.  Genera]  Wolfe,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  fland,  -leaned  upon  the  (houlder  of  a 
lieutenant,  who  fat  down  for  that  purpofe.  The  officer, 
feeing  the  French  give  way,  exclaimed,  ''Thejr  run! 
they  run  !"— Who  run?"  cried  the  gallant  Wolfe,  with 

treat  eagcrnefs ;   when    the  licii tenant    replied,  *'  The 
rench  ;•'—*•  Then,"  faid  he,  "  I  (lie  happy."  So  fiying 
the  hero  expired,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age  : 

*<'  Short  was  his  date,  but  dcathlefs  his  renown.'* 

A   death  mott  glorious^  and   attended  with  circum^ 
ftances  aiore  pi<^urei<}ue  and  interefUng,  Is  no  where  to  be 

-lu  '  ^ •     ~ f-t  '  1    ■  ~   -      II  -f-i  ^  -r  y — ■ — — ■ 

tide*.  The  Scotch  Highlanders,  (vho  had  a  greater  demand  for 
thcfefw'ords,  and  Mfisrc  nicer  in  Ihc  choice  of  their  blades^  than 
a  ay  other  people,  were  accuftomcd  to  procure  them  from  a  celo-  . 
hrated  artificer  of  that  place  of  the  name  of  Andrea  di  Ferrara  i 
and  the  beft  kind  of  broad-^fwords  are,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
fli/i  called  by  the  Highlanders,  "  True  Andrew  Fcrraras  ;"  wca-  ^ 
pons  which,  according  to  their  admired  poet,  thofc  brave  mouiv 
taineers  ar^  prompt  in  drawing  in  defence  of  their  Kipg  and 
c»antry : 

Bring  but  a  Scotfman  frae  his  hill, 
Cia^  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gillf. 
Say,  fuch  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  cae  thought  but  how  to  V>ill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Burns* 

The  42d  Regiment  of  Highlanders  is  complimented  by  their 
eountryman,  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcafm,  in  Love  2  la  Mode,  for  thet^ 
gallant  eondn^  at  Quebec ;  and  the  efFcfiual  ufe  of  their  "Andrew 
F«rrarts.**  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ^r^«/ 4zd  Rtfi 
giment  of  H^hlandefs  behaved  with  the  greateil  gallantry  in  thi 
memorable  battle  of  Alexandria.  See  March  21,  1801,  Chron« 
and  Qiog.  Exer. 

Mr*  Belfham  has  given  a  mod  mafterly  and  animated  delinea* 
tion  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Grcat-Britai/if 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Acceflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.*' 

*    Ferrara,  lajrt  Dr«  Mrjrf  r  (Vcy^t  en  Italic),  ooee  8  city  highly  flourifliia|^* 
9j^d  tbe  refi(}cnce  bf  tke  moft  polifbed  pcrfoaagct  in  Italy,  is  now  a  defart. 

-f    Of  Whiikey.  This  wrord  implies  xuater,  aM  ia  applied  in  the  Hishiandtaod      ' 
iQandi  of  Scotland,  andallb  in'  IreUatf,  to  ^Jlrei^  uMter  or  liquor  drawn  froaa 
barley  by  iiftillation. 

P  ft  -     r       found. 
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found.  The  death  of  Epamifiondas*  fmly,  to  which  that 
of  Wolfe  ha$  been  compared^  feems  to  difpute  the  pre< 

eminence  ! 

*  Sfee  Qucftion  the  19th.  The  glorious  deaths  of  other  htroes 
prcfs  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  imagmation— of  a  Bayard,  a  Gafloa 
de  Poix,  a  Sidney,  a  Guilavua  AdpTphus,  a  Caillemore,  a  Peirfon, 
a  Defaiz»  afi  Abercrombie*  a  Nclfon,  and  a  Moore. 

The  Chevalier  Bayard  was  defcendcd  from  a  noble  family  in 
Dauphin^,  in  which  province  he  was  born  in  1476.  So  dillifi* 
guiflied  was  his  valour,  and  fo  eminently  was  he  adornrd  with 
virtue,  that  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Le  ion  Cbtvalier fans pemr 
etfams  refrocbe.  In  1495  he  accompanied  Charles  VIII.  into 
Naples,  where  he  performed  incredible  ads  of  facroifm ;  oppo- 
fmg  one  time  alone,  upon  a  bridge,  the  united  efforts  of  2C0 
cavaliers^.  In  1499,  hewas employed  by  Louis  XII.  to  fubdue 
thfc  Milancfe.  In  151s,.  he  aflifted  Gallon  de  Foix  in  taking  the 
city  of  Brcfcia  ;  and  in  151.^,  he  fought  by  the  fide  of  Francis  X.. 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Marignan:^.  Being  mortally  wounded  in  1524 
in  an  action  with  the  Impcnaliltsin  Italy,  and  perceiving  hii  difla- 
lution  rapidly  approaching,  he  recommendcH  himfcif  to  God  in 
fervent  prayer,  and  then  requciled  to  be  placed  beneath  "a  tree, 
•"with  his  face  towards  the  enemy,  at  that  time  vidorious,  faying, 
'*  As  iiilife  1  always  faced  the  encmVt  fo  in  death  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  upon  ihem.*'  See  Moreri's  Di£l.  edit.  10,  in 
French. 

•  Gaston  dk  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  vias  the  nephew  of 
Louis  XII  .^  by  whom  he  was  intruded  with  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  and  in  a  few  months  performed  fuch  featf 
of  military  art  and  prowefs,  as  were  fufHcicnt  to  render  illuftri- 
ous  the  life  of  the  oldeii  captain.  His  career  finiflied  with  the 
great  battle  of  Ravenna,  which,  after  the  moft  obftinate  confti^i, 
ne  gained  over  the  Spanilh  and  Papal  armies.  He  periihcd  the 
very  moment  .his  viflory  was  complete;  and  with  him  perilhed 
the  fortune  of  the  French  forces  in  Italy.  The  battle  happened  on 
the  1  ith  of  April  S51S,  and  the  young  hero  was  only  in  the  24Th 
year  of  his  age.  €ce  Moreri's  PiA.  an4  Hunt's  Mift*  of  £Ag- 
land,  vol.  iii.  p.  42^.  edit.  1789. 

Sir  FHiLir  SYONKY,,a  native  of  Penfliutft,  in  Kent,  was 
.wounded. at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  expired  at  Arnheim,  in 
the  United  Provinces,  p6lober  16,  1586,  in  the  3&d  y$ai^  of  his 
age.     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  ^xer, 

Qra^TKW^  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  killed  in  1632, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  the  midd 
of  a  complete  vi£lory,     SeeChronr  and  Biog.  Exer. 

f  Coclea,  •  celcbratcil  Roman,  opp6fed, Alone  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna 
ntthe  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off  the  com* 
Buni^ation  with  the  other  fliore*  When  the  bridgC'  waa  deftroyed,  iCoclec, 
though  vrounded  by  the  d^rta  of  thei  enemy,  leapt  into  the  Tiber,  and  IVram 
acrols  it  without  the  lof«  of  his  arms.  A  brazen  fiatue  was  r»ifed  to  him  ia  the 
scmple  of  Vuh:an,  by  the  conful  Publticola*  for  his  emineut  f«iviccs« 

1    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer. 

\    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  fixer. 

The 
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eminence!  The  cfesfth  of  general  Wolfe*  happened 
1,451,649,600  moments  before  the  year  1805;  ho\v 
many  years  had  he  then  been  dead ;  what  was  the  year  of 
^is  death,  and-  how  long  iias  his  demifc  preceded  the 
prefcnt  year  1810?  Anf,  46  years;  the  year  of  demif« 
was  1759,  ^^^  he  has  been  flain  51  years. 

c   t 

\ 

\  The  brave  Caillbmojik  cominanrei  one  of  the  Proteftant 
regimrou  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690.  Aficr  having  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  he  was  carried  back  through  the  river  by^ 
four  folditrs ;  and  though  almoil  in  the  agoaies  of  death,  he  with 
a  cKccrful  C'luntcn^ncc  encouraged  thofe  who  were  croRian  to 
do  their  duty,  exclaiming,  A  la  g^olre^^  mts  emfaut  \  d  lagloirjil 
To  glory,  my  lads  ^  to  glory  *  !  See  Boyne  Battle,  Chron.  and 
fi.og.  Bx«r.  and  SmolUtt'i  ConCin.  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  93* 
.  Major  Pbirson  )o(l  hit  life  in  the  moment  of  defeating  eh« 
French  forces  at  St.  Hclier,  in  the  ifland  of  J«rfcy»  Jan.  6.  1781. 
See  Chron.  add  3iog.  Excr.  irt.  Peirfon  and  Boydell ;  and  Queft. 
618.  .        . 

1  he  intrepid  French  general  Desaix,  whofe  critical  airlvaly 
with  hts  troops  on  a  full  gallop*  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day;» 
and  decided  the  vi^ory  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  at  the  dreadful 
battle  of  Marengo,  received  a  mortal.wound  in  the  inftant  of  vic- 
tory. His  death  is  pathetically  lamented  by  Pethinhis*^  Ma-- 
rengo ;"  to  which  work  is  annexed  a  memoir  by  Poudrast  on  the 

.  death  and  chara£lcr  of  General  Defeix  }  wbichias  acompliraent 
to  a  brave  man,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Britifh  nation, 
who  know  how  to  rcfpc^  talents  and  virtue  is  an  enemy  as  well 
as  in  a  friend. 

..  Marengo  is  a  village  adjacent  to  Aleflandria,  in  Italy,  in  about 
45  deg.  of  N.  lat,  and  nearly  9  deg.  of  £.  long.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  14th  of  June  1800.     Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

Sir  Ralph  Ab£rcrombik  received  his  death-wound  in  the 
wioment  of  achieving  a  great  viftory  over  the  French  at  Alexandria 
itt  Egypt,   Marehfti,    1801.     See  Chron.  and  Biog.   Exer. 
The  peerlefs  naval  hero.  Lord  Nelson,  terminated  his  brilliant 

.  f ^'^*^''  ***  ^^c  indant  of  obtaining  a  fplendid  conqueftovcr  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  oit   the  21ft  of  Oftober   1805,- 
near  Cape.  Trafalgar  io  Andalufia^  Spain.     See  Cbron.  Rn<^  Biog. 
•*5f  er. 

Sir  JoHw  MooRi  was  mortaUy  wonndcd^hilft  defeating  the 
Frrnch  at  the  battle  of  Corunna  in  Gallicia,  Spain,  on  the  i6th 
of  Jan.  1809.    ^f«  Chroo.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th edit. 

The  brave    French  general,  Jonbert,  who  fell  crowne<l  with  glory  at  the 
"  M      u  N"vj,  in  the  moment  of  difTolution  cried  aloud  to  his  f^llow-foldieri, 

,^3'*>^e2,  tnarchcz,  raet  enfant ;  je  meare  pour  na  patrie.** 
.v      ^  p^>ve  Serjeant  Graham,  who,  at  the  flortning  of  SeringapatatD,  firft  planfeed* 
he    *"''•"  'nfign  on  iti  walls,  had  fcarcely  emitted  the  word  **Uaa2a"  bef«re 

^w  mot  dead  by  the  eneoDy.    Sec  Chron.  and  Biog«  fcxer. 

.    P  3  ^^ 
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Na.   503.      "    THB.PATEIOT^Of   THB    Wo»LD.'*— 

This  glorious  €|>ithet  has  been  applied  with  peculiar  pro* 
priety  to  that  celebrated  philanthropill  Mr.  Howard. 
whofe  adlivity,  unchecked  by  danger,  carried  hiia  half 
over  the  globe,  to  relieve  the  ftiiferies  of  mankind.  Re- 
gard lefs  of  his  health,  his  repofe,  and  his  fafety,  he 
traverfed  inhofpi table  trades,  to  mingle  with  barbarous 
multitudes  ;  to  plunge  into  the  niidft  of  contagion !  thither 
his  noble  fervor  urged  him — uuterrified  •'  by  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day,  or  the  peftilence  that  walkcth  in  dark- 
nefs" — to  vilit  thofe  who  had  no  comforter  I  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted  ;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prifon  to  them  that  are  bound. 

He,  touch*d  with  human  woe,  redrcflive  fearchM 
t         Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail, 

Unpltied,  and  unheard,   where  mtfery  moans,       t 
Where  ficknefs  pines,   where  third  and  hunger  burn, 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  la(h  of  vice  *. 

Thomsoit. 

To  enter  tlie  dwellings  of  the  wretched,  to  examine 
debt<>,  and  wants,  and  difeafes;  to  ^endure  loathfome 
fights  and  fmells,  within  the  fphere  of  infefUon ;  to  give 
time,  and  thought,  and  hands,  and  money — this,  ob- 
icrves  an  ingenious  writer,  is  they»^faw^,*  not  the  Jbado'w 
of  VIRTUE,  This  **  friend  to  every  clime"  fell  a  vidlim 
to  his  indefatigable  humanity,  January  20,  1790,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  at  Cherson,  the  capital  of  New- 
Ruflia\  fituated  on  the  river  Nieper,  about  50  miles  E. 
of  Oczakow.  He  was  a  native  of  Hackney,  a  village  in 
Middleiex  f .  How  many  moments  have  elapfed  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Howard's  death  to  the  fame  period  in  the 
ptefent  year  1810  ? '  Anf.  631,152,000  moments. 

No.  504,  Death  of  Captain  Cook.— This con- 
fammate  feaman  was  a  native  of  Marton,  a  village  in  the 

*  It  has  been  eKcHeatly  remarked  by  a  celebrated  author,  that 
if  mifeiry  be  the  cffcA  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced  ;  if  of 
ill-fortune,  to  Kc  pitied  ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  infulled,  be- 
caufe  it  is  perhaps  itfelf  a  puui(hmenc,  adequate  to  the  crime  by 
which  it  waa  produced. 

t  SceQucft.  »33,  p.  73.  and  Chron.  and  Biog.  E\er.  art. 
Hackney.  ... 

North 
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Nortlrridmg  of  Yorlcikire,  where  he  was  bom  Od^ober 
27,  1728,  His  nandcal talents  are  allowed  to  have  been 
unequalled.  Not  his  own  country  only,  but  all  Europe^ 
has  borne  teftimony  to  his  merit.  Such  was  the  ardour 
of  his  zeal,  that  he  thrice  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
explored  the  utmoft  navigable  limits  of  ihe  ocean,  ana 
cheerfully  fuftaincd  the  tropical  heat  and  the  polar  cold ; 

His  dauntlefs  bread  did  brave 
The  fcorchM  enuator,  and  ih' antarftic  wave  ; 
Climes,  where  nerce  funs  in  cloudlefs  ardours  fllinc, 
And  pour  the  dazzling  delude  round  the  line  ; 
The  realms  of  froil,  where  icy  mountains  rife, 
•  Mid  the  pale  ftimmer  of  the  polar  flues. 

Mifs  Seward. 

1  ^  ' 

This  illuftrious  navigator  at  length  fell  a  facrificft  to  the 
momentary  fury  of  an  obfcure  favage, 

*<  Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  (hore.** 

But  his  name  will  be  held  in  honour,  and  recited  with 
applaufe,  fo  long  as  the  records  of  human  events  (hall 
continue  in  the  earth ;  not  is  it  poffible,  as  Dr.  Kippis  * 
obferves,  to  fay,  what  may  be  the  influence  and  rewarda 
which,  in  other  worlds,  (hall  be  found  to  attend  upoa 
eminejfft  examples  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue. 

The  death  of  Captain  Cook  happened  at  Owhyhbbj 
one  of  the  Sandwich-Iflands,  978,285,600  moments  ago 
this  prefent  year  18  to,  how  many  years  have  elapfed  finco 
this  melancholy  cataftrophe  took  p^ce,  and  what  was  thd 
year  of  his  deceafe  ?  J»/,  31  years  ;  and^i779  the  year 
of  his.  demife.  N.  B»  Captain  Cook  was  killed  on 
Sunday,  the  14th  of  February,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
moxning.    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer. 

No.  505.  Peace. — Peace,  as  Erafmus  remarks,  is 
at  once  the  mother  and  the  nurfe  of  all  that  is^  good  for 
man ;  it  (hines  upon  human  affairs  like  the  vernal  fun* 
The  people,  fays  an  ingenious  vtrriter,  have  neither  in- 
tereft  nor  pleafiire  in  the  horrors  of  military  Execution 

*    See  Chron.  and  Btog.  Ezer. 

•     '  P4  Peace 
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Peace  is  tlicir  element  ;  and  they  inuft  chhcr  ht  frightened 
or  Cajoled  into  the  conflift  of  offenfivc  war ;  for  they 
know  by  melancholy  experience,  that,  though  it  may 
^Mi  ihe  gala  of  the  prince,  it  is  the  grave  of  the 
fubjcd  *. 

Oh  !  firfl  of  human  bleflings  and  fuprcmc, 
Fair  Peace  !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thout 
By  whofe  wide  tie  the  kindred  fons  of  men 
Like  Droihcrs  live,   in  amity  combined, 
And    unluFpicious  faiihi  while  boiicfl  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  an4to  thofe  joys  a  righr, 
Which  idle  baibaroas  rapine  mil  ufurps. 
Oh,  Fj^ace  !  thou  fouice  Ind  foul  of  focial  life, 
Beneath  whofe  calm  infpiring  influence 
Sci<!nce  his  views  enlarges,  art  refines, 
And  fwelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports: 
Bletl  be  the  man  divine  who  ^ives  us  thee  f 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  huih  his  horrid  clang. 
Nor  bluw  the  giddy  nations  isto  rage : 
Who  (heaths  the  murderous  blade ;  the  deadly  gun 
Into  the  wcU-pilM  armoury  returns  1 
And,   every  vigour  from  the  woik  of  death 
To  grateful  indufiry  converting,   makes 
N    The  country  flouriib,  s  and  the  city  fmile. 

Thomson* 

Some  of  the  principal  places  at  which  treaties  of  paci- 
fication have  been  concluded  are,  Munfter,  in  1648  ; 
Nimeguen,  in  1671^;  Ryfwicke,  in  164^7;  Utrecht,  in 
17 13  ;  and  Aix  la-CHapelle,  in  174^^-  How  many  years/ 
monihs,  weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  moments, 
had  intervened  between  the  lad- mentioned  period  and 
the  year  i^o^,  reckoning  13  months,  1  day,  6  hours, 
to  the  year  ?  Anf.  57  years,  741  months,  2,964  weeks, 
20,^05  days,  499,662  hours,  29<979»72eL  minutes^ 
1,798,783,200  moments. 

Nf).  506,  War. — War  has  been  ju ft ly  called  "  The 
malady  which  infers  princes."  There  is  nothing,  fays 
the  truly  great  and  good  Erasmus,  more  unnaturally 
wicked,  more  produ^live  of  mifery,    more  extenfively 

*     Malkio's  filTays. 

dcftruftivc. 
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deftfU^Wcs  more  obflinate  io  mifchief,  more  anvorthy  of 
"MAN  as  formed  by  natai«^  much  more  of  man  pro* 
FBssiNG  Chkxstianitt>  than  was..  Thh  common  mif- 
firtune  tf  the  ivori/i  caufes  a  fufpenfion  of  coromerccj  a 
decay  of  wealtl^^  ao  increafe  of  taxes,  a  fiate  of  impa^ 
tience,  anxiety^  and  difcontent  ;  multiplies  houfes  of 
mouniilng,  and  fills  a  country  with  robbers,  tbievesj  and 
violators  of  innocence.  The  flocks  are  fcattered,  the 
harveil  trampled,  the  hufbandman  butchered,  Villas  and 
villages  burnt,  cities  and  dates,  that  have  been  ages  rliinr 
to  their  flourifliinfi;  ilate,  fubverted>  and  all  places  refouna 
with  the  voice  of  lamentation,  ^ut  none  of  thefe  things 
appear  to  enter  into  the  confideration  of  ambitious  defpots* 
They  £bem^  not  in  the  leaft  afiedied  by 

♦*  The  widows*  tears,  the  orphans*  cries, 
**  The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens*  groans^    - 
'*  For  hufbands,  fathers,   and  betrothed  lovers, 
**  That  are  fwallowed  up  in  their  controverGes.'* 

Meft  of  the  hmtes  live  in  concord  with  their  omfn 
hndi  mofre  together  in  flocks^  and  defend  each  other  by 
mutual  alTiftance.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  brutes  are  not 
fnclined  to  fight  even  their  enemies.  There  are  harmlefs 
ones  like  the  hare.  It  is  only  xh&fierceji,  fuch.  as  lions, 
wolves,  and  tigers,  that  fight  at' alU  A  dog  will  not 
devour  his  own  fpecies  ;  lionsy  with  all  their  fiercenefs^ 
are  quiet  among  themfei<tfes^ ;  dragons  are  faid  to  live  in 
peace  with  dragons  ;  and  even  venemous  creatures  live 
with  one  another  in  perfeft  harriiony. — i3ut  to  man,  nO' 
wildbeafl  is  more  dedruftive  than  kis  fellow  man« 

Hear  it  not,  ye  flars ! 
^nd  tilou,  pale  moon  1    turn  paler  at  the  found;. 
Man  is  to  itian  the  foreft,  fujr«ft  iU« 

Young. 

View,  (ays  Erafmus^  with  the  eyes  of  your  imagina- 
tion, favage  troops  of  tnen,  honible  in  their  very  viOiges 
and  Toiccs  * ;.  men,. clad  in  fteel,  drawn  up  on  every  fijj# 

•     When  the  blaft  of  war  b!owi  in  our  cait, 

Then  imitate  tbe  a^'   r<   >!  toetygtr;?-*  ^ 

^6  ^       Stitf- 


■•     • 
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in  battit  irfajr,  armed  with  weapons,  frightful  in  their 
Craih  and  their  very  glitter ;  mark  the  l>orrid  murmur  of 
the  confuifed  multitu(&«  their  threatening  eye-balls,  the 
harfh  jarring  din  of  drums  and  elarions,  the  terrific  found 
^fthe  tfum{>er,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon^  a  noife  not 
lit(s  formidable  than  the  real  thunder  of  heaven^  and  MORE 
HURTFV^^  ;  a  madfhout  like  that  of  the  (hrieks  of  bed« 
lafnites,  ii^urious  onfet,  a  cruel  butchering  of  each  other! 
'—fee  \htJlaughtered^ndi\\tflaughtering/^'\\tz^^of  dead 
bodies,  fields  flowing  with  blood,  rivers  reddened  with 
liuman  gore !  fo  deep  is  the  tragedy,  continues  this  illnf- 
trious  writer,  that  the  bofom  Ih udders  even  at  the  feeble 
dcfcripticn  of  it,  and  the  hand  of  humanity  drops  the 
pencil  while  i(  paints  the  fcene  *.  That  the  dreadful 
pidure  is  not  too  highly  coloured,  mayTbe  feen  in  the 
account  of  the  recent  battle  of  Marengo  f,  the  detail  of 
which.'by  Petit,  muft  harrow  up  the  foul  of  every  reader 
that  poffciTes  the  fmalieft  portion  of  fehfibility.  The 
horrors  of  a  field  of  battle  after  the  butchering  is  over,  arc 
well  defcribed  in  the  following  lines : 

O'erfpread  with  fiiatter'd  arms  the  ground  appears. 
With  broken  bucklers,  aad  with  {hivcrM  fpeara, 
Here  fwords  are  Huck  in  haplefs  warriors  kill'ds 
And  ufelefs  there  arc  fcatter'd  o*er  the  field. 
Here  on  their  face,  the  breathlcfs  bodies  lie  ; 
There  turn  their  ghaftly  features  to  the  fliy. 
Befide  his  lord  toe  courfcirprefs'd  the  plain;- 
Befide  his  ilanghter'd  friend  the  friend  is  flain; 
Foe  near  to  foe  ;  and  on  the  vanquifhM  fpread 
The  yifltor  lies ;  the  living  on  the  dead  f 
An  undiilinguiOi'd  din  is  heard  around, 
Mixt  is  jhe  murmur,  and  confusld  the  found  : 
The  threats  of  anger,   and  the  foldier's  cry. 
The  groans  of  thok  that  fall,  and  thofp  that  die. 

Hoole's  Tasso. 


Stiffen  the  fine ws,    ummon  up  the  blood, 
I        Difffuife  fair  nature  vfith  hard^favoar'd  ragt ;  . 
-/And  lend  the  eye  a  ten  ibic  afpe^t : 
Thcnfct  the  teeth,   and  ftretch  the.noilrilt  wide  ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  uj)  every  fpirit 
To  his  full  height.  SBAKsriAai. 

See.  Dr.  Knox's  AntipolemuS.  * 

See  the  noteto  th«  dtath  of  Wolfe* 

^  ^  The 
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The  unfortunate  war  which  England  maintained  with 
America,  a  country  which)  during  the  unhappy  conteft» 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham  emphatically  Hyltd  *^  the 
glorious  afylum  of  liberty,  of  manlinesSj  and  of 
VIRTUE,"  continued  nearly  252,460,800  moments* 
How  m^ny  years  did  it  jad  ?     An/,  8  years* 

No.  507.    GfooD  Kings.— 

AtenderMONARCH,  like  a  (hepherd fwiin. 

Humane  in  counfels,  in  defigns  humane, 

For  public  good  alone  prolongs  his  days, 

Ancr  counts  his  yea^s  by  deeds  dcferving  praifc  : 

Wreaths  fialnM  With  blood  he  nobly  fcorns  to  wear; 

But  to  his  virtues  future  glory  owes ; 
Such  was  that  ancient,  that  heroic  pair, 

AuRELius,  Titus*;  thus  to deathlefs honours  rofc* 

Th£  late  Kinc  of  Prussia* 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  while  this  monarch 
was  only  prince  royal,  he  fcemcd  to  afpire  at  the  glory 
of  the  Antonines,  or  a.'Marcus  Aurelius :  but  no  fooncr 
was  he  feated^  on  the  throne  than  he  took  for  his  models  • 
an  Alexander  and  a  Philip^  and  at  length  raifed  himfelf 
into  one  of  the  nioft  authoritative  potentates  of  Europe. 
He  was  emulous  of  the  furname  of  Great :  he  obtained 
it  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  there  is  nodoiiht  but 
it  will  be  confirmed  by  pofterity*  See  Chron.  and  Biog* 
Exercifes. 

Titus  has^been  dead  15,156,414  hours  this  prefent 
year  1810:  how  long  has  that  event  taken  place,  and 
what  was  the  year  of  his  demife,<  reckoning  8,766  hours  to 
the  year  ?  Jm/,  His  death  happened  1729  years  ago ;  and 
the  year  81  was  the  period  of  his  deceafe* 

^No.  508.    Death  OP  Lord  Russelv— In  the  illuf- 
trious  roll  of  martyrs  to  the  caofe  of  liberty,   no  name 
ftands  more  confpicuou/ly  diftinguiihed^  or  is  written  in 
fairer  chara^er*,   than  that    of  Lord   Russel,    whof<s^>^ 
patriotifm  appears  unfullied  with  any  bafe  alloy  of  per-  ^^ 
lonal  refentment  or  intereft.— So  long  as  feaiibility  and 

•    Sec  gueft.  87,  p.  43, 

F  6  gratitude 
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gratitude  are  numbered  among  the  afie^lions  of  the  human 
heart,  fo  long  (hall  wc  revere  thofe  who  have  dared  to 
die  for  their  country;  and^  with  an  almoft  fuperftitious 
devotion, 

"  KlFs  with  joy  the  facred  earth 

"  That  gave  a  Hampden  *  or  a  Russ el  birth.*' 

Lord  Ruflel  was  the  Ton  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  is 
univerfally  fpoken  of  as  a  nobleman  of  great  and  diflin. 

guiihed  virtue.  He  was,  on  a  trial  by  a  packed  jury, 
rought  in  guilty  of  high  treafon,  for  words  only  fpoken 
in  his  hearing;  a  fentence  which  was  confiderecf,  ^L^^' 
impartial  men,  as  one  of  the  moft  (hameful  indances  of 
injoftice  ever  known  in  England.  It  was  pretended,  that 
he  was  concerned  in  what  was  called  the  •*  Rye-  Houfe 
Plot;"  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  been  only  an  artifice  of 
a  venal  court,  to  deftroy  the  patriots. 

Lord  Ruflel  was  beheaded,  or  rather,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  termed,  murdered \t  July  21,  1683,  on  a  fcaffbld 

ere^ed 

*    Set  Chron.  and  Biog.  Eier. 

^  In  the  z€t  pafTed  by  the  parliament  in  1689  (,  which  reverfed 
ihe  attainder  of  Lord  Ruflcl,  hit  death  is  deemed  a  murder.  In  the 
eourfe  of  this  fefiion,  (ays  Mr.  Bellhami  the  attainders  of  Ruffel 
(whofe  execution  is  ftyled  in  the  aA  a  murder)  and  that  of  Algernon 
$idney  ^(a  name  which  may  vie  with  the  moft  celebrated  in  antiquity) 
were  reverfed,-  and  their  memories  confecrated  to  evcrlafting  fame, 
amid  ihe  facred  effufions  of  national  grief  and  admiration. 

JLord  Ruffel  lived  many  years  in  Southampton-Houfe,  on  the  fiteof 
which  Southampton. Buildings  are  now  eredled.  The  King's-Head 
Tavern,  facing  Holborn,  is,  however*  according  to  Pennant,  part 
•f  the  old  manfion.  When  hit  Lordlhip  paiTed  by  it  in  his  way  to 
execution,  he  felt  a  momentary  bitterncfs  of  dttth  in  recolleding  the 
happy  moments  of  the  place.  He  looked  towards  Southampton^ 
Houfe :  the  far  ftarted  into  his  eye,  but  he  inlbintly  wiped  it  away. 
See  the  Introdudion  to  Lady  Rachael  RufTers  Letters,  oStzvo  edi- 
tion. Thefe  epiftles,  as  Dr.  Knox  remarks,  hsAre  been  much 
admired  by  perfons  of  tafte  and.  fenfibility,  both  for  their  thoughts 
and  their  di^ion^  Piety  and  conjugal  aiTe^ion,  exprelTed  in  lan- 
guage, coniiderihg  the  time  of  its  compofition,  fo  pure  and  proper, 
tannot  but  affi>rd  a  fine  example  to  the  female  afpirants  after  delicacyi 


^  t    In  the  gloriotti  reign  of  WUliam  III. 

)    Set  Chron*  »d  Bi«g<  Siccr* 
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•  crcfted  in  Lincoln *s-Inn- Fields-  How  many  years,  and 
days  have  clapfed  between  that  period  and  the  current 
year  1810,  reckoning  365  days  6  hour^  to  the  year? 
Anf^  127  years;   46,386  days,  18  hours. 

Ni>.  509.  The  Sanguinary  Mar r. — Tntlie reign 
of  this  cruel  bigot  England  was  filled  with  fcenes  of  hor- 
ror, which  have  ever  fince  rendered  the  popi/h  religion 
an  objedl  of  great  deteilation  j  and  which  prove,  fays 
Hume,  that  no  human  depravity  can  tqual  revenge  and 
cruelty,  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

It  is  computed,  that  during  the  three  years  in  which 
thcfe  ftiocking  violences  and  barbarities  were  carried  on, 
there  were  277  perfons  brought  to  the  ftake  ;  befides  thofe 
who  were  puniihed  by  imprifonment,  fines,  and  confifca-' 
tiOns.  Among  thofe  who  fufFered  by  fire  were  5  bilhops, 
21  clergymen,  8  lay  gentlemen,  84  tradefmen,  10a 
hufbandmen,  fcrvants,  and.labonrers-,  55  women,  and 
4  children.  The  unprincipled  wretches  employed  by  the 
bloody  queen  on  thefe  occafions,  were  the  bilhops  Gar^ 
DINER  and  Bonner.  The  latter  eipecially  was  a  man 
of  profligate  manners,  and  a  brutal  chara^ler,  who  feemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  fufierers* 

When  perfccuting  zeal  made  royal  fport 
With  tortur*d  innocence  in  Mary's  court, 
Then  Bo  n  n  e  r,   biythe  as  ihepherd  at  a  wake, 
£njoy*d  the  ibow,  and  danc'd  about  the  ilake^ 

COWPER. 

It  .is  well  remarked  by  Hurae,  that  human  nature 
appears  not,  on  any  occafioni   fo  detefiable,  and  at.  the 


■^MMha 


jvirtue,  tafte,  a^td  whatever  is  excellent  and  laudable  in  the  wife,  the 
widow,  and  the  mother.  Such  patterns  in  high  life  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  known  and  better 
obferved.  Many  of  thefe  letters  are  inserted  m  the  fecond  book  of 
**  Elegant  Eptftles,"  a  work  that  contains  a  rich  fund  of  rational 
entertainment.  Lady  RufTel  lived  to  a  great  age,  revered  almoft  as  a 
faint  herfelf,  and  venerated  as  the  rclid  of  the  martyr  to  liberty  and 
the  conftttution.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heire(«  of  the  virtuous 
£arl  of  Southampton,  a  nobleman  of  congenial  merit  with  her  ilU 
fated  Lord.    See  Chroo.  aod  Biog.  Exer.  art.  Ruflel,  tady. 
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fame  tLae  fo  aWurd,  as  inf  religious  perfeQUtions,  which 
fink  men.  below  infernal  fpirits  in  wickednefs,  and  below 
the  oeails  in  folly.  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philofophers  : 

They,  ever-candid,   reafon  dill  oppos'd 
To  reafon,  and,  fincc  virtue  was  their  aim, 
Each  by  fiirc  praftice  try*d  to  prove  his  way 
The  bed.     Then  flood  jantouchM  the  (olid  bafe 
Of  Liberty,  the  liberty  of  mind ; 
For  Jyfiems  yet.  and  fout-enjlamng  creeds. 
Slept  with  the  monjiers  of  fucceeding  times. 
From  priefily  darkncfs  fprung  th*  enlightening  arts 
Of  fire,  ancffword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names* 

•  ^  Thomson. 

Wc  cannot  be  particular  in  enumerating  all  the  bar- 
barities pra^ifed  daring  the  reign  of  Mary;  but  muft 
refer  our  young  readers  to  the  hiftories  of  England,  con- 
tenting ourfelves  with  the  bare  mention  of  the  renowned 
martyrs  Ridley  and  LAr^MER,  prelates  celebrated  for 
learning  and  virtue^  who  fufiered  death  in  the^ames«  at 
Oxford,  with  inflexible  conftancy  :• 

Againft  fuch  cruelties 
With  inward  confolatioils  rc^ompcns'd  j 
And  each  fup ported  fo,  as  did  aihaze 
Their  proudeft  perfecutors. 

Milton. 

Thcfc  venerable  Proteftant*  worthies  received  the 
honour  of  martyrdom  7,889,4009000  moments,  ago  this 
prefent  year  18 to;  hoW  many  years  have  intervened 
£nce ;  and  in  what  year  did  the  direful  event  take  place  ? 
J»/.  255  years  ago;  and  the  year  1555,  the  period  in 
which  it  happened. 

*  The  termTrotefjtant  originated  in  Germany,  and  the  fdlowert 
•f  Luther's  doctrine  werC'ro  diftinguiflied,  becaufcT,  in  15299  they 
formally  frotefied  againft  the  condemn latoiy  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  But  of  late  it  is  become  the  geaeral'  denomination  of 
fe€ts  of  every  defcr^ption^  who.  continuing  to  profefs  the  Chriiliaa 
religion,  reje^  the  chief  tenets  of  Popery.  Sec  the  Rev.  joho 
Evans's  Sketch,  &c. 
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No,  510.  CjNTURr.— A  century,  when  applied  to 
time  denotes  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  years.  Checkered 
with  lights  and  (hades,  with  fun-lhine  and  with  ftorms, 
with  Aiccefs  and  with  misfortune^  muft  be  the  hiltory  of 
every  country  within  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  years. 
The  feventeenth  century  was  marlced  by  many  occur- 
rences of  an  extraordinary  kind  in  our  own  country  ; — ^ 
'the  cMl  *wars  between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament, 
which  terminated  in  the  decapitation  of  that  monarch  *  ; 
the  aB  of  uniformity^  by  which  2,000  learned  and  piot^s 
minilters  and  their  families  Were  reduced  to  beggary +; 
the  plague^  which  l\vept  away  thoufands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis  J  ;  the^r/  of  Londjttt  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins  §;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth* s 
tebdli'jfiy  on  acbount  of  which  hundreds  were  butchered 
by  two  infamous  ruffians  under  the  form,  or  rather,  in 
fome  inftances  at  leaft,  without  the  form  of  law|| ;  and, 
finally,  the  abdication  of  James  II.  1[.  1  hefe  are  events 
not  to  be  forgr^tten. 

In  the  fucceeding  century,  now  recently  elapfed,  no- 
thing equally  pernicious  has  occurred.  It  may  be  juft 
obferved,  that  the  national  tranquillity  was  diiturbed  by 
two  ill-concerted  rebellions  **,  and  the  country  difgraced 
bytwodari^ig  riots  H.  We  have,  moreover,  to  notice 
the  reparation  of  America  from  the  parent  ftate  JJ;  the 
enormous  increafe'of  our  national  debt  §$,  aifd  a  long  pfo- 
trafted  calamitous  war.  It  is,  however,  matter  of  confo- 
lation,  that  we  are  enabled  to  place  in  the  oppofite  fcale 
an  extended  commerce  unknow:n  to  former  perit^ds,  by 
which  the  country  has  arifen  to  opulence  and  dignity,  and 
by  which  the  fea-girt  [[ft  Tons  of  England  have  been  enabled 
to  maintain  with  undimlhiftied  Inftrc  their  proud  refources^ 
their  warlike  meafures,  and  their  national  independence. 

♦     SecQncft.  105.       +     See  Que  (I.  106.         J     See  Queft.  559. 

S    SeeQueft.  381  ^445.    |  See  Qiieft,  389.     f  SeeQueft.  toy. 

**^    See  Queft.  423,  an^  Chron.  and  Biog.  Eier.  art.  Balmerino^ 
Kilnfiamock,  liiid  Lovat. 

ff     See  Chroa.  and  Biog.  Excr/ Jane  6,  1780 ;  andjuly  14, 1791. 

%X    See  Queft.  449.      S^  Sec  Qae(t.  443.      ||||  See  Qucft.,450. 

For 
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For  naval  glory  alfo,  Britain  at  this  moment  (lands  nn. 
rivalled  in  hiftory.  Ocean  never  before  fuftained  any 
thing  {q  magnificent  and  fo  formidable.  £riti(h  heroes 
kave  obtaineid  fplendid  viAories  oa  every  part  of  the 
globe*. 

BarTONS,  proceed,  the  fubjeA  deep  command, 

Awe  with  your  navies  every  hoflilcland. 

Vain  are  their  threats,  their  armies  all  are  vain: 

Th£Y  rule  the  balanc'd  world,  who  rule  the  main.   '  ^ 

Thomson. 

The  progrefs  too  of  fcience  and  the  arts  has  been  con- 
fidcrable:  the  difcoveries  of  Cock  +  on  the  earth,  and  of 
Herfchell  in  the  heavens  |,  are  pleafing  fubjedls  of  record: 
nor  ihould  the  exten£on  of  various  ni^anufa^ures  by  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Wedgwood^,  an  Arkwright  ||,  and  a  Boul- 
tonl,  pafft  unnoticed.  The  boundaries  of  chemical 
knowledge  too  have  been  widely  extended,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  purpofes  of  civil,  commercial,  and  domciHc 
GBConomy»  happily  illuftrated,  by  the  lare  venerable  Du 
Pricftlcy  and  others**.  In  medicine,  the  eighteenth  century^ 
though  it  had  witneffed  no  otlier  improvements,  would 
be  fignalized  by  a  difcovefy  which  is  fo  intimately  cun- 
ned^ed  with  the  exigence  aiui  happinefs  of  fociety.  as  to 
defervc  particular  mention.  The  fagacity  of  Dr^  Jen- 
he  a,  whofe  name  on  this  account  alone  will  ever  ba 
ranked  with  the  benefadors  of  his  f^iecies,  has  pointed 
oat,  ia  the  inoculation  of  the  Conu-PoXf  pra^fed  already 
in  fome  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  in£bances  with  perfe^- 
fucceis,  a  fafe,  mild,  and  effectual  preventive  of  that 
moft  formidable  foe  to  life  and  cdmfort  the  Small- Pqx  ;, 
the  ytry  extermination  of  which  from  among  mankind  ia 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog.   Excr.  articUi  Duncan,  Clphinftope^. 
Howe,  Jorvii,  Netfon,  Rodney,  and  Warren, 

•    f    See  Indei,  and  Chron.  and  Bi<|g.  Cxft^- 

\    Set:  Exejxifes  oa  the  Giobci,  art^  Geoiglum  SlduA.  . . 

^    See  Chron.  and  Biog^.  Exor. 

p.    See  ChroA.  and- Biog.  Ezer. 

1    See  Queft.  418  and  616. 

**    See  Exer/ontke  Globety  art..  Davy*  ' 

thus. 
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thus  broueht  wiihin  the  compafs  of  human  agency.  The 
powers  of  human  intelle^  have  been  alfo  exhibited  in 
other  inventions  recently  become  fubrervient  to  the  ufe 
of  man. 

*  Thro*  rocks  deep  bor*d,  and  over  thirfly  hills, 

*  He  leads  the  dutble  flow-coj)e£lcd  rills*; 

*  From  earth's  low  orb,'  he  bids  hiscaranfc, 

*  And  fails  adventurous  thr6*  the  tracklefs  Ikies  t ; 

*  Divided  provinces  convcrfc  by  fight, 

*  And  fame  flics  fwifter  than  the  winged  light  ^." 

It  may,  mdreover,  be  noticed  as  a  gratifying  circom** 
ftancc  in  the  prefent  moral  ftate  gf  fociety  among  us,  that 
a  convif^ion  of  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  education 
is  become  almoft  univerfal ;  and  that  the  inftru^ion  ot 
poor  children  in  particular,  is  generally  viewed  as  an 
obje^  of  miTch  higher  confideratioo  than  it  was  formerly. 
This  rooft  ufeful  and  beneficial  bias  of  the  public  mind/ 
as  far  as  it  concerns  the  education  of  the  indieent^  hat 
been  imparted  folely  by  the  unexampled  zeal  and  unwea- 
ried labours  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Free-School  in  the  Borough- Road,  now  under  the 

Jatronage  of  hisMAjssTY  and  the  Royal  Family  J.  Mr, 
.ancailer's  firft  fchool  was  opened  ia  St.  George's  Fields 
in  1798. 

It  is  flattering  then  to  think  that,  varied  as  the  pi^ure 
has  been,  the  eighteenth  century  has,  on  the  whole,  af- 
forded juf^  fubjc6l  for  eulogy,  and  may  be  pronoonccd 
favourable  to  human  improvements  and  the  beft  inierefts 
of  mankind.      To  conclude^   let  us,    upon    the  com« 

* 

•     See  Brlndley,  Chron.  and  Biog.  'Exer. 

f     See  Balloon,  Chr6n.  and  Biog.  Exer* 

i  By  means  of  the  Telegraph,  an  inftrument  by  which  infor- 
mation may  be  almoft  iuftaotaneoufly  convrytj  to  a  confider^bU 
diftance.  Phis  is  nut  a  modei'n  invention,;  it  was  nor,  however, 
till'the  French  revolution,  that  the  telegraph  was  applied  to  ufeful 
purpofes;  and  M.  Chappe  firif  claimed  this  merit  at  Paris,  1793. 
Sec  the  Ency  Bnt  Monfieur  Amontuns  is  faid  to  have  htcn  the  _ 
real  inventor  of  Telegraphs.  He  was  a  native  of  NorinanSy,  and 
died  Odl.  11,  17O5,  a«ed  42  years. 

^     See  Queft.  527, 

mencement 
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mencement  of  the  new  centsry,  realize  the  perfeAions 
and  ^veniment  of  the  Supre'mr  Bcing,  whoj  ^'from 
ieemmg  evil  ftill  educes  good,"  and  under  whefe  fuper- 
intendence  every  thing  will  be  ultimately  conduced  to  a 
happy  conclufion. 

How  many  hours,  minutes,  and  moments,  are  in  a 
century  ?  Anf,  876,600  hours ;  f^^t^^^^c^oo  mintttei ; 
3,15^1760^000  moments. 


The  rule  of   THREE  DIRECT, 

FROM  its  vaft 'extent^  both  in  common  life  and  the 
fciences^  h  frequently  called- theGoLPEM  Rule. 
It  teaches,  by  having  three  terms  given,  to  find  a  fourth 
that  Ihall  have  the  lame  proportion  to  the  third,  as  tht 
iocond  has  to  the  firft* 

RULE. 

Firftt  State  the  quefUon :  that  is,  place  the  given 
numbers  fo  that  the  firft  and  third  may  be  terms  of  fuppo- 
ittion  and  demand,  and  the  fecond  of  the  fame  kind  as 
the  anfwer  required. 

^  Secondly,  Bring  the  firft  and  third  numhers  into  the 
fame  denomination,  and  the  fecond  into  the  loweft  nama 
mentioned. 

Thirdly.  Multiply  the  fecond  and  third  numbers  to- 
gether, and  divide  the  produA  by  the  firft  :  the  quotient 
will  be  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion  in  the  fame  denomina- 
tion  as  that  in  which  the  fecond  number  was  left, 

ANOTHER    RULE*. 

Of  the  three  terms  given,  place  that  third  on  which 
the  qucftion  or  demand  lies  ;  let  the  firll  term  be  that 
which  is  of  the  fame  name  or  quality  with  the  third ;  and 

*  This  eafy  rule*  which  is  alike  applicable  to  Dlre^  and  la* 
verfe  Proportion,  is  the  produdlion  of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin,  whofe'  ingenious  communications  have  greatly  eatiched  the 
Fourth  Edition  of  my  Exercifes  on  the  Globes,  See  p.  60  of  that 
wor]^.  ^ 

the 
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the  remamingterm  the  fecond.  If  the  firft  and  third  term^ 
lire  not  in  one  and  the  fame  denomination^  reduce  them 
foi  and  if  the  fecond  term  is  of  more  denominations  than 
ojic,  reduce  it  to  it*  loweft  ;  then  confider  whether  the 
number  fought  ffaould  be  more  or  lefs  than  the  middle 
term ;  if  it  inould  be  more,  multiply  the  middle  term  by 
the  greater  extreme,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  lefs  ; 
but  if  it  ihould  be  lefs,  multiply  the  middle  term  by  the 
lefs  extreme,- and  divide  the  produft  by  the  greater  ;  and 
the  quotient  will  be  'the  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  in  the 
fame  denomination  the  fecond  term  was  left  in. 

N.  B,  When  the  nature  of  the  queftion  requires  the 
fif ft  term  to  be  the  divifor^  it  is  dire^ ;  and  when  the  thirdt 
inverfe.  ' 

examples/ 

No.  511*    What  is  the  ralue  of  a  owt.  of  Li(bt>n  fiu 
gar»  at  q^J.  per  lb.  ?    An/l  jQsl  11/  41/. 
.  No.  512.  What  is  a  chaldron  of  NewcafUe  coals  worth* 
atii^^.  perbulhel?    Jft/.  £1  14x6^. 

No.  513.  At  ic|</.  per  lb.  what  is  the  value  of  a  fir- 
kin of  Cambridge  butter,  weighing  56  lb.  ?  An/,  £2  9/. 

No.  514.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pipe  of  Spaniih 
wine,  at  lo^^/.  per  pint?     Arjf.  £4^  21. 

No*  515.  If  4  ells  of  Holland  coft  19/.  what  are  32 
ells  worth  I    AnJ,  ^f  7  1 2x. 

No.  516.  If  3  yards  of  york(hire  cloth  coft  t8#*  what 
arc  34  yards  woi:lh  ?     Anf.  ^104/. 

No.  517.  If  91b.  of  Jamaica  fagar  coft  6/.  what  is 
the  value  of  27  lb.  |  ?     Anf,  18/.  2/, 

,  No.  518,     If  7  lb.  I  of  Sumatra  fugar  coft  4/.  what 
will  6 gib.  I  come  to ?     An/.  £x    16/. 

"No.  510.     If  two  ounces  of  tea  purchafed  at  Hullj 
coft  1  id.  what  will  9  lb.  come  to  ?    An/  £^  6/. 

No.  520.'  If  a  fervant's  wages-  at  York,  be  jf  12  12/. 
for  52  weeks,  how  much  is  that  per  week  ?  Am/ 
4/  ici||,. 

No.  52 1.  If  52  weeks  wages  at  Sudbury,  be  ^39, 
what  would  14  weeks  come  to?  '  An/  ^lo  101. 

No.  522.     At/9  per  annum^  what  do  10  weeks  wagers 
at  Swanfea  amount  to  ?    An/ /^\   14/.  7 i^, 
4  No. 
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No.  ^t,*!). .  If  a  fervent  receives  /a  it/,  6^.  for  i.^ 
weeks  wages  at  Theobaldsy  how  mu(;h  Lthat  per  annum  ? 
Anf»  £io  xct. 

No.  524.  If  1  cwt.  of  Ead-India  fugar  ccft  ^3  14/  Bd. 
what  is  that  per  lb.  P     yistf.  SJ. 

No.  525«  If  a  chaldron  of  coah  be  bought  at  Hack** 
ney,  for  £2,  hew  much  is  rhat  per  bufhel  ?  Jiu/.  1/.  i|^. 

No.  5Ji6.  If  a  pipe  of  wine  cf  ft  j^  2  7  o/-  gd.  at  i^ercs^ 
how  inuch^is  that  per  gallon  }    Ja/,  41.  3^^.  - 

No.  ^27.  Lancastrian,  or  Royal  Brituh 
System  of  Education.  Ihis  incomparabk  plan  of 
iuilrudion  is  fo  denominated  from  its  very  ingenious  in- 
ventor, Joseph  Lancaster,  who  commenced  his  an- 
rivalled  career  of  ufefuhicfs  in  1  ^98,  by  opening  a  fchool: 
in  the  Borough-Road,  Southwark,  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  By  this  original  and  highly  beneficial  plan,  onb 
MASTER  alone  can«  educate  a  thousand  boys,  in 
reading;  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  eflfe^aally,  and  with 
as  little  trouble^  as  t<wenty  or  thirty  have  been  inftru^led 
by  the  ufnai  modes  of  tuition.  In  confequcuce  of  this 
happy  difcovery,  moreover,  the  ex  pence  of  edocation  it 
reauced  to  almoft  a  comparative  nothing.  Schools  of  joo 
ebildren  may  befupported  for  feven  (hilhngs,  and  a  greater 
number,  for  four  (hillings,  pet  annum^  each  child.  To 
the  well  wiftiers  of  the  rifing  generation,  and  theadmiren 
of  genius,  it  maft  be  truly  gratifying  to  find,  that  Mr. 
Lancafter  is  diftingui(hed  by  the  patronage  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family,  who  remit  him 
handfome  fobrcriptions  annually  in  token  of  their  appro- 
bation. By  thefe  means,  and  the  liberal^  aid  of  a  gene- 
rous minded  Britilh  Public,  this  moft  meritorious  plan  is 
rapidly  extending  through  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ^  and  the  anxious  defire  expreifed  to  JMr.  Lan- 
cafterhimfelf,  by  our  Venerable  Monarch,  will  be 
fortunately  realized,   that  every  poor  ^hild  in 

THE      Ni^TION      should      BE       ABLE      TO     R.EAD    THE 

Bible. 

The  King  gave  /200  to  this  inftitution  in  i8og  ; 
how  many  boys  may  be  taught  for  a  whole  year  for 
this  Aim,  allowing  3/.  ^^.  to  each  boy»  which  is  the  fua 
calculated  by  Mr.  L.  for  iiis  own  fchooi?    An/*.  1 142. 

Mil. 
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N,  B,  Mr.  Lancafter's  Royal  Free-School  is  fituated 
near  Bel viderc- Place,  Borough-Road,  not  far  from  tlie 
Obelifk  ;  and  i»  open  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  Public 
every  afternoon  (except  Saturday)  at  three  o'clock.  See 
Chron,  and  Biog.  £xer.  4th  edit.  p.  6.  incrodudtion ;  and 
July  10,  1809. 

No.  528.  Advantage  of  Machinbry. — Nothing 
can  place  the  advantages  that  our  age  enjoys  over  the 
former,  in  a  clearer  light,  than  the  following  and  other 
fimilar  fafts,  refpeding  employing  machinery  in  our  ma- 
nufaftures.  At  Mr.  Gott's  cloth-manufadury  at  Leeds 
in  YorkJttiire,  35  people  now  perform  the  work,  which 
fifteen  years  ago  required  1634  to  execute  in  a  lefs  perfedl 
manner  •!!  SecQi^el^.  437,  p.  247,  and  441,  p.  251  ; 
jmd  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  arr,  Arkwright. 

If  35  perfons  could  do  the  work  of  163^,  how  many 
CQuid  do  the  bufinefs  of  490^2?     Anf.  105. 

In  Mr.  Gott's  manufactory,  the  whole  procefs  of 
making  woollen  cloths  may  be  feen,  from  the  (hcering 
of.  the  fhdfcp  to  the  packing-up  of  the  finiihed  cloth. 

Month,  Mag.  July  i^io. 

0 

» 

'  No.  529.  Spikenard. — Spikenard  is  an  odoriferous 
plant,  abounding  in  the  illand  of  Java  +  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft-lndies.  Its  ointment  wa>  in  high  eflimation 
among  the  ancients^  The  evangelift  Mark,  chap.  xiv. 
ver.  3.  relates,  that  while  our  Savioiir  fot  at  table  in  the 
houfe  of  Simon  the  leper  in  Bethany,  a  village  near  Jeru- 
falem,  a  woman  entered  with  an  alahafler  pot  of  ointment 
of  fpikenard,  which  having  broken,  fhe  poured  the  con- 
tents on  Kis  head  J  Suppoftng  a  Roman  denarius  or 
penny  to  be  worth  ~  \ii,  of  our  money,  what  was  the  Yalue 
of  this  unguent,  which  ver-  .5,  was  efti mated  at  300  fuch 
pence  §  ?     An/»  J^g  7/.  6 J,  fterling. 

*     See  Lord  Lauderd^tle's  Obfervations  on  the-  Edinburgh  Revievv. 
+     See  Chroa.  and  Biog.   Exer.  Od.  25, 1788. 

i    See  Queft.  210,  p.  98. 

^     A  Roman  peony  was  the  ufUal  hire  of  a  labourer  for  a  day's 
w«rk.     See  Malt.  xft.     1—5. 

N.   B. 
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JV.  B,  Dr.  Whitby  lias  abundantly  proved  this,  to 
have  been  a  different  ftory  from  that  mentioned,  Luke  vii# 
36.     See  Whitby,  Chrgn,  and  Biog.  Exer. 

No.  530.  Mead.*— This  is  a  wholeforac,  agreeable 
liquor,  prepared  of  honey  and  water  *. 


He  {hears  his  ovcr-burdcnM  fiiec p  ; 
■Or  mead'for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  bodey  f  in  the  jars. 


D;. 


YDEIt. 


Mead  is  a  liijuor  of  very  ancient  ufe  in  Britain,  and 
fome  perfons  deem  the  beft  fort  fcarcely  inferior  toforcrgn 
wines.  It  is  thought  probable,  tliat  before  the  introduc 
tion^  of  agriculture  into  our  iiland,  mead  was  the  only 
Arong  liquor  known  to  its  inhsihitants^-,  and  it  continued 
t6  be.  a  favourite  beverage  among  them  and  their  pofte- 
rity,  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  other 
liquors :(.    . 

Jf  two  gallons  of  mead  be  worth  ^j.  q^d.  in  Wales,' 
what    is    the    value    of   an  tiogfbea(l,   wine,  meafure? 

No.  531  •  Mb TH  EC L I N.— Methcglin  is  a  fpecies  of 
mead,  prepared  from -honey  billed  with  water  and  fer- 
mented, and  one  of  tbe  mm  pleafant  and  general  drinks 
that  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  ^Si^,  and  much  ufe4 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants.         .  «  \ 

•«  The  juice  of  bees,  not  Bacchus^,  here  behold, 
**  Which  Britifli  bards  were  wont  to  qdaff  of  old  ; 
y        "  The  berries  of  tlic  grape  with  furies  fwell  J , 
"  But  in  the  honeycomb  the  graces  dwell.'* 

From 

*  Chaucer  and  Milton  ufe  the  word  meatht  tp  fignify  fweet  dnskt 
like  meads. 

f  Virginvhdney  is  that  depoHted  in  clean  new  cells,  which,  whkn 
iirft  formed,  is  of  a  pure  white  colour.— ^Virgin  oil  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  olive  without  being  preflcd.     See  Q^eft.  8io>  p»  98* 

X     See  the  Ency.  Brit.  act.  Feaft. 

^    See  Hxcrcifesvoa  the  Globes. 

|{  Alluding  to  a  faying  which  the  Turks,  haidfei  «^Tbat  there  lurkt 
&  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  iiine  ;*»    The  Mahometan  religion  fro. 

hibitf 
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From  the  cuftom  of  drinking  a  beverage  made  with 
honey  for  thirty  da)Ps  feaft  after  a  grand  wedding,  comen 
thccxpreffion  hoftty-moon,  which  is  a  Teutonic*  phrafe, 
not  'to  be  fourd  in  the  warm  wine  latitudes.  Attila, 
king  of  Hungary,  n'^torious  for  the  horrible  ravages 
that  he  commitied  both  »a  Gaul  and  Italy,  drank  fo  freely 
of  hydromcl  (a  ibrt  of  mead  or  metheglin,  as  the  word 
imports)  on  his  wedding  day,  that  he  was  found  fuffo- 
'  catcd  at night  +  ;  ai»  event  which  occurred  in  453,  and 
with  him  expired  the  empire  of  the  Huns. 

If  a  hogdiead  of  Metheglin,  wine  rfeafcre,  made  at 
Denbigh,  be  worth  ^^7  los.  xi^d,  what  is  the  value  of 
two  gallons  ?     An/*  41,  9|</. 

No.  532.  Honey,— Honey  is  a  fweet  vegetable 
juice,  collc^ed  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  by 
*•  nature's  confe<fiioner/'  the  ••  fkilful  bee,"  Of  the 
ccconomy  of  thcfe  infers,  alike  remarkable  for-induftry 
arid  art,  naturalifts  relate  wonders.  1  he  moral  virtues 
have  been  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  attribtrted  to  then?  ; 
and  they  have  been  particularly  celebrated  for  their  pru- 
dence, induftry,  mutual  affeftion,  unity,  loyalty,  public 
fpirit,  fobriety,  and  clcanlinefs.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
induftry  and  a^^ivity  of  bees  in  their  dbmeftic  labours 
afford  a  very  inftrudivc  and  amufing  fpei^acle^  a// arc 
bufily  engaged  lii  their  feveral  departments;  whilft  fomc 
arc  employed  in  gathering  honey  or  wax,  others  repair 
decayed  combs;  fomc  carry  out  the  dead,  and  cleanfe 
the  hives;  others,  again,  keep  guard  upon  the  floor, 
&c. 

And  fad-ey'3  jufiice,  with  his  furly  hum, 

Delivers  o'er  to  exacutors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

hibtts  the  ufe  of  win«  ^  but  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his  account  of  Con- 
ftantmopte,  avert,  that  the  ufe  of  the  intoxicating  drug  opium  f  is 
on  the  decline,  and  that  of  wine  on  the  increafe,  in  the  Turkifli 
dominions. 

*  The  Teutoncs  were  an  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  North* 
ern  parts  of  Germany.    .  /      '      ^ 

"f  See  Mrs*  Piowi's  Rctrofpeftion,  vol.  i.'p.  133.  Hardicanute 
4i«d  at  Lambeth  in  1O49  at  a  wedding-dinner.  See  Queft.,493,  P-  3^^* 

f    9«eOfitlVt  lttd«x« 

»  *— -So 
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>So  work  the  honey  beet ; 


Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kiogdom. 

SHAK.SPSA&E.. 

Thefe  a^ive  and  ufeful  infers  have  alfo  been  noticed 
by  another  of  our  great  poets,  who,  after  expatiating  on 
the  beautiful  face  of  nature  in  fpring,  when  the  fields  and 
meadows  are 

•*  Full  of  frcfh  verdure  and  unnumber-d  flowers"— 

fubjoins»  that 

Here  their  delicious  tafk  the  fervent  bees, 

In fwarming  millions, 'tend;  around,  athwart, 

Thfo'  ihe.k)ft  air  the  bufy  nations  fly, 

Cling  to  the  bud,  and  with  inferted  tube  ' 

Suck  its  pure  eflence,  its  ethereal  foul ; 

And  oft*  with  bolder  wings  they  foaring  dare 

The, purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 

And  yellow  load  them  with  the  lufcious  fpoil*. 

Thomson. 

The  honey  of  Hybla,  on  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Sicily,  and 
©f  Hymetius,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  near  Athens,  was 
reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  beft  in  the  world. 

Sweet  as  honey  of  Hyblaf, 

SHAi^SP£AR£. 

Hymettus  fprcad,  amid  the  fcentcd  flcy^ 
His  thymy  trcafures  to  the  labouring  bee.' 

Thomson. 

The  honey  of  Minorca,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
of  Narbonne,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  and  late  pro- 
vince of  Langued«c,  is  deemed  excellent :  and  that  of 
Hasnplhire  is  coniidered  as  the  \ft^  produced  in  England  :j:. 

Honey, 

*     See  a  further  account  of  bees  in  the  Exercifes  on  tke  Globes, 
art.  Apis. 

f     Dr.  Young  (lyles  friendflilp,  "  Hyblean  Blifs." 
X     Honey  colleded  from  feme  pfjnts  is  intoxicating  and  poifonous 
to  men ;  from  ethers  it  is  hurtful  tolhe  bees.which  coIle£l  it ;  and 
from  fome  lowers  it  k  fo  injurious  or  difagreeablct  that  they  do  not 
colkd  it.     SccDa  a  w  I  n's  Temple  ^f  Nature,  p.  63. 

•  The 
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Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine^  ^s  a  very  nfcfol  deter- 
gent and  aperient,  powerfully    difiblving  vifcid  juices,  ' 
promoting  exped:oration,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  has  been 
remarkably  efficacious  in  afthmatic  ca(es«      See  the  Encjm 

Brit. 

'    The  honey  of  Narbonne,  fays  Mr.  Townfcnd,  is  deli- 
cate in  its  flavour,  and  beautifully  white !   It  was  fold  ia 
that  city  for  fifteen  pence  i  pound.  Joumej^  thnugh  Sfattt^ 
l^c.  'voL  i.  p.  82. 

What  is  the  value  of  2  cwt.  1  qr.  271b.  12  oz.  15 
drachmst  of  houey,  at  the  price  above  mentioned  ?   Anf. 

No*  533-  Wool.— Wool  is  the  hair  or  covering  of 
fhcep  ;  which,  being  waihed,  (horn,  drefTed,  combed  •* 
^  ipun,  wovcDj  &'c«  makes  divers  kinds  of  fluffs^  cloths^ 
&c.  for  apparel  ^nd  furniture.  Wool  is  very  juilly  held 
to  be  the  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  this  kingdom,  fmco 
the  annual  value  of  exported  goods  of  that  manufadlure  ia 
efti mated  at  nearly  ^(^4, 000,000  fterling!  Dr.  Anderfop, 
in  a  memorial  fubjoincd  to  the  •*  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Highland  Society,"  proves,  from  indifputablc 
records,  that  from  the  earliell  times  down  to  the  reign 

The  Ehglidi  who  attended  Edward  I.  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  cru- 
fades,  died  in  .great  numbersy  as  they  inarched  in  June  ;  which  wm 
afcribed  to  the  exceCTive  heat,  and   their  intemperate  eating  of  frulti' 

and  honey  :  -a  circumflance  which  illuftrates  the  remark  of  Solomon^ 

Prov.  XXV.  27. 

In  the  brilliant  retreat  df  the  Tin  Thousand*,  a  very  firtgular 
«ccident  fa«fel  them,  near  the  Colchian  mountains.  Finding  a  number 
of  bce-hives;  and  eating  greedily  of  the  honey,  they  were  fuddenly 
feized  with  violent  vomitiogt  and  fluxes ;  fo  that  thofe  who  were 
leaft  ill  feemed  like  drunken  men,  and  the  reft  either  furioufly  mad 
or  dying.  The  earth  was  ftrewied  with  their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat  i 
not  oae  ^f  them,  however,  died,  and  the  diAemper  ceafed  the  next 
day  about  the  fame  hour  it  began. 

.Goldimith's  Hift.  of  Greece,  chap.  z. 

*  The  art  of  combing^  wool  is  faid'to  have  bee&.difcoTcred  by 
BUhop  BUise,    See  Chron.  and  Biog.*  £xor. 

•    $5 «  ft«eft«  439i  p.  M»« 
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of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  the  wool  of  Great*  Britain  was  not 
cnly  greatly  fuperioc  to  that  o^paioi  but  was  accounted 
tl^e  fineft  in  tl^  unlverfer  and  that  even  in  the  .times  of 
the  Romaos»  a  manufa^ure  of  woollen  clothe  was  efta- 
blilhcd  at  Winchefter  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperors. 

1  homfoHt  after  defcribing,  in  his  ufual  happ^  mgn. 
Bcr,  the  proqefsof  iheep- (hearing,  exclaim^^ 

A  iimple  fccne  !  yet  hence  Britannia  (eet 
Her'foHd  grandeur  rifel  hence  ihe  commands. 
Th'  exahed  ftores  of  every  brighter  clime, 
The  treafures  of  the  fun  without  his  rage  : 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts,     | 
Wide  glows  her  land :  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Kides  o*er  the  waves  fublime,'  and  awes  the  world  *• 

\ 

Admitting^  according  to  the  loweft  computation,  that 
Bngland  maintains  12,000,000  of  (heep,  and  efliroating 
Ch«  wool  of  each  fleece  +,  on  an  average,  at  4/.  84^.  what 
ia  the  yearly  value  of  Englifli  wool?    jift/i  j^ 2, 8 2 5, 000.* 

*  See  Century,  Index  ;  and  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  art.Robur  Caroli. 

4  Two  pounds  aod  a  half  are  reckoned  a  good  produce  from  a 
iheep  at  the  time  of  (hearing.  Every  eleven  wether,  fays  the  clown 
in. the  WinterVTale,  tods;  1.  r.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  28  lbs.  of 
wool.  The  b«ft4{erefordihlre  wool  generally  bears,  we  are  told,  the- 
hi^heft  price  of  any  produced  in  Engl^od.  Leominfler  in  this  county 
ha.s  been  from  time  immemorial  a  crowded  mart  for  wool,  and  upon 
this  Recount  it  has  deferved  and  obtained  the  poetic  pralfes  both  of 
DrayjC^  and  Philips.  It  was  alfo  very  anciently  (1550)  celebrated 
ja  Barclay 'f  Eclogues:  ^ 

England  hath  clothe,  and  Bordeus*  hath  ftore  of  wine, 
CS^I^W^llc  hath  tinaef ,  and  Lymfter  wolles  fine. 

EcL.  iv«. 
Lempfter's  ore  t 
Tiut  wUh  this  filk^worm^s  weh  for  fiaenefs  doth  compare. 

PoLY-Oj.B.  Sott£  2» 

Can  Tmolus*  1[  hea4 
•     Vif  with  ««f  faffiK>n  odours  ^,  or  the  fleece 
BoBOttc  or  fined  Tarentine,  compare 
With  l^emftfter's  fiUc^  wppl  ?  ,  , 

CiDiai^. /.  581. 

•  .acc.Qodl*  481k  |i^  sBfh        f  'SeeQutd.  331,  p*    69. 
^    An  old  wojd  denoting  the  «tttwanl  partof  any  thiag. 


f    TiBolus  wai  a  rooitntain  in  Lydi^f  famous  for  udorifcross  lowCNi,  whole* 
IbsM  air,  and  the  longev  ity  of  tbe  MighbouriDg  iidbabitaACt* 

I  tec  fteeft.  9Sh  P.  »*«•  ^- 


No.   534 •      WoOLLBMMAKUfACTURe.— 

len  manofaflnre  makei  the  principal  article  of 

and  domeftic  trade.     In  1769,  and  the  two 

years,    the  Taluc  of  woollens  exported    froj 

'  siDonated  to  upwards  of  ^13,000,000  fterlinji 

—        ■    .    I  ■  Pur  rue , 

Ye  fons  of  Albion* !  with  unyieliing  hear 
Your  hardy  labours;  let  ihe  founiling loom 
Mix  with  ibe  melody  of  every  vale; 
The  loom,  that  long-tenown'd  wide-en^y'd 
Of  wealthy  Flandria,  who  the  boon  receiv' 
From  fair  Venetiai  Ihe  Trom  Grecian  nynl| 
They  from  Phentcf,  whoobtaln'd  (he  dole 
Ffom  old  Egvptuj.  Thui  around  rhc  glob 
The  gulden -iooied  fciencM  ihcir  path 
Maik,  hke  the  fun,  Enkiiidling  life  and  io; 
And  follow'd  clufe.by  ignorance  and  pride. 
Lead  day  und  night  o'er  realms.  Our  day  1 
WhenALVA'st  tyranny  the  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fsrlile  valliei  of  Ihe  Schild 


'  This  important  'branch  of  commerce  receivi 
able  improvement  in  the  rrign  of  Edwarrt  III 
of  perfons  whom  that  monarch  invited  from  1 
lands  in  the  year  1331  j  but  what  contnbu 
all  to  the  per/edion  of  this  valuable  manufadlii 
juft-mentioned  emigration  of  the  Proteftant* 
country. 

"  Br«hren,  iy  impious  perrecuiion  driver 
"  Who  arm'd  their  breafts  with  fortitadeti 
■■  New  climei  beyond  tbe  baocful  power  o 

•    Albion  wa.  the  ..cicnt  n.me  of  Cre»^^pj;t»i»- 

+     TheDukeaf  AIn  waiippolnWil  -  (,( 

lythetyrant  Philip  II.  of  Spiin.    Dui  i,,^*'**rtlOt 
^  he.,d  of  but  confifction,  imptifon  "%  k,^  jA"*'', 
Ani  on  hi.  d.p,r,u,e  from   thft  c,.u^*,>»  >' 
defpsi  b«>Bed,  ihai,  during  ih«  courfc     'V^  V,*'    *S 


c,  ^"^^ 
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•  Thefc  fugitives,  being'well  received  by  Qaeen  EHza- ' 
beth,  eilabliflied   feveral  lar2;e  manQfad^ores  at  Norwich, 
Colchefler,   Sandwich,  Southampton^  &c.       See  Raping 
'Vol.  inu  /.  322.  alfo«i^©/,  ;r/.  /.  321, 

It  is  computed,  that  1 ,500,000  people  are  employed 
in  the  firiti(h  woollen  manufadure.  Now,  fuppofing 
each  bf  tbefe  to  earn,  one  with  another,  ^d,  per  nmrking 
day,  how  much  will  their  labour  amount  to  in  a  year  ? 

No.  535.'     Tea,— Tea  is  an  evergreen  plant  or  fhrub 
indigenous  to  China  in  Aiia.      It  is  a  received  opinion^ 
that  the  green  and  bohea  tea  grows  upon  the  fame  ihrub ; 
but  that  the  latter  admits  of  fome  kind  of  preparation,  • 
which  removes  its  raking  qualities,  and  gives  it*^  deeper 
colour.     This  faihionable  commodity  was  firfl  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1610,  and  into  England  by 
Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  OiTory,  from  Holland,  about 
the  year  1666,  at  which  period  it  was  fold  for  60 j.  a 
pound,  though  it  did  not  cod  more  than  3/.  6^.  a  pound 
m  Batavia.     But  it  appears^  that  before  this  time,  the 
drinking  of  tea,  even  m  public  cofiee-houfes,  in  this 
country,  was  not  uncommon ;    for  in  1660,  a  duty  of 
8^.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  from  ir,  and 
fold  in  all  cofiee-hoyfes.     The  prefent  confumption  of 
lea  is  immenfe ;   it  being  completed  by  Zimmerman,  in 
his  political  furvey  of  Europe,  that  there  are  no  lefs  than 
189,000,000  lb.  exported  annually  froYn  China  into  Eu« 
•  rope.    This  refpeftable  writer  is,  however,  fuppofed  to 
be  miflnformed  in  this  particular ;   for  perfons  converfant 
in  the   tea  trade  affirm,    that  the  Britannic  kingdoms 
confume  nearly  as  much  tea  as  all  Europe  beiides ;    and 
S4,ooojOoo  lb.  are  ftated  to  be  the  greateft  quantity  ever 
imported  into  the  Britifh  dominions  by  the  Eaft-In^ia 
Company  in  one  year ;    and  it  is  conjcftured  that  -^rf 
little  is  at  pr^ent  fipuggled**     Vialuing  the  whole  quan- 
tity 

*    That  tea  is  pernicious  to  health,  is  difputed  by  phyficiaiss  x. 
Quincy  commends  it  as  an  elegant  and  wholefome  beverage  ;.  Cheyne 
fpondemns  it,  as  prejudicial  to  the  nervous  fyftem.     BiOiop  Burnet^ 
for  many  years,  drank  fixteea  large  cups  of  it  every  morning,  anti. 
lever  (omplained  that  it  did  |iim  ti^e  Icaft  injury.    Dr.  Johnfon  was 
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tity  legally  imported  at  ^^6^900,000  fterling,  what   is 
that  per  lb.  ?     Anf,  r^t,  9^. 

A'-  £.  Fine  teas  fell  for  2od,  or  2/.  per  lb,  in  China, 

N^-  53^«  Adulteration  of  Tra. — The  demand 
for  tea  being  now  fa  great,  the  Chinefc,  it  is  faid,  find  it 
neccffary,  or  at  leaft  profitable,  to  adulterate  it,  by  an 
occanonal  admixture  of  a  particular  kind  of  mofs.  But 
there  is  good  rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  deterioration  of 
tea  is  not  confined  to  China.  It  is  pra^ifcd,  and  often 
with  too  much  fuccefs,  among  ourfelves.  Mr.  Twining^ 
a  confiderable  tea-dealer  in  London,  publiihed  a  pamphlet 
ferae  years  ago,  in  which  he  has  expofed  this  infamous 

a  lover  of  tea  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible.     He  defcribed  himfelf  as  a 
hardened   and  (hamelefs  tea-driaker,  who,  for  many  years,  diluted 
his  meals  with  only  the  infufion  of  this  fafcinating  plant ;  whofe  ket« 
^le  had  fcarcely  time  to  cool  ;  who,  with  tea  amufed  the  evening, 
with  tea  foiaced  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomed  the  morning. 
It  this  beverage  were  generally  pernicious,  its  cfFedls  muft  certainly 
he  evident  in  China,  where  all  ranks  of  people  freely  partake  of  it ; 
yet  fo  far  from  being  thought  hurtful  in  that  country,  it  is  there  in 
high   eiVimation ;    and  the   infrequency  of  inflammatory  difeafes  is 
aicribed  folely  to  the  liberal  ufe  of  tea.     It  has  ^een  juftly  remarket^ 
that  tea  is  an  antidote  againlt  intemperance;  and  that  he  who  relifhei 
the  one  feldom  runs  into  the  other.     Some  eveo  maintain,  that  tea 
has  contributed  more  to  the  febriety  of  this  nation  than  the  fevereft 
)aws,  the  moft  eloquent  harangues  of  Chriftian  orators,  or  the  befl 
treatifes  of  morality.     That  it  may  be  hurtful  to  Tome  conftitutions  in 
particular  circumftances,  its  advocates  admit ;  but  they  contend,  that 
th«  nfr.vou8  diforders.  fo  often  attributed  to  tea,  are  rather  owing  to 
hereditary  difeafes,  to  want  of  exercife,  and  to  irregularity  in  fobd  ot 
deep,  than  to  this  pleafant  liquid.     In  a  word,  weak  tea  when  drank 
too  hot  may  enei^ate  ;    and  when  very  lirong,  may  be  equally   pcr^  . 
nicious,  by  aflfefting  the  head  orftomach.     But  when  it  is  taken  in 
xnodcratioi,  and  not  too  warm,  with  a  large  addition  of  tnUV.,  \t  vr\W 
feldom  prove  hurtful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  falutary.     A^f^^r  ftud'lf  ^ 
fatigue,  it  is  a  moft  refrefhing  and  grateflH  repaft  ;  it  qucncVvta  ^^^^^_ 
and  cheers  the  fpirits*,  without  heating  the  h\ood  ',    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^%  ^^^ 
ful  fociety  in  which  we  often  partake  of  *f    \s  ^**  \«vc.otA.^^x'*  ^^^«. 
addition  to  its  value  ;  for  whatever   affords         •   oa\   ^\«^^'^^^  ^®  w'*'^ 
mind,  will  always  contribute  to  bodily  he '%    ta^^Cot^^  >sy=»^^  ^^^  O^* 
I        tions  on  this  fubjeft,  may  bt  feen  in  .\Hv.      ^^.  W^%*   \ssv  v; 
i«o8,  p.i.  ^V^>N<>^ 

♦   The  nafe*s  friend  te«  does  oi*  -  ^ 

Kcpreffing  vipourt  which  th^  ^^  *^^#•  '^''  »^  VVV 

0.3  V  ^ 
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traffic.     The  fmouch  for  mixing  with  black  teas  is  madt 
6t  the  leaves  of  the  a(h- tree*,  prepared  for  this  purp^rfc  by 
different  mf»de8.     The  quantity  roanufadlured  at  one  vil- 
lage, and.  its  vicinity,  is  fuppofed  to  have  ^.ten  about  20 
tons  in  a  year.     One  man  acknowledged  to  have  made  fix        ; 
hundred  weight  in  every  week  for  fix  months  togetl^er. 
1  he  fine  fort  was  fold  at  four  guineas  per  hundred  wciglu,        > 
and  thecoarfe  at  two  guineas.     Elr.er  buds  are  manufac-  • 
tured   in   fome  places   to   repro/ent  fine  teas.      For  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  v.e   hrpe  fuch  nefarious  com- 
merce as  this  is  not  very  comir.on  ;    thofe  concerned  in  it        5 
deferve  moft  exemplary  punilhment.     'I  he  only  way,  as        f 
JMr.  Twining  julUy  remarks,  to   ^fiapc  this  adulterated 
tea,  is   ntver  to  purchafc  tea  from  thofe  who  effcr  it  to^ 
falc  at   lowrr  prices  than  genuine  teas  can  be  afforded  5 
but  always  to  apply  to  pcrfons  of  known  chara^er  and 
Kfpcit;>bility. 

\\hat  was  the  value  per  pound  of  each  fort  of  tlie 
above-mentioned  deceptive  article  ;  and  ^fappofing  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  quantity  made  in  the  24  weeks  to ' 
have  been  of  the  inferior  quality,  and  the  remainder,  the 
£ne  fort^  what  did  the  arch  impodor  receive  for  the 
t^hol^  ?  Jm/.  9^.  a  pound  the  iine  fort ;  4\d.  sl  pound 
the  coarfc  fort;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  was  £^0^  4#« 
fteding. 

^®»  5S7*  Chie8«.—- Chcefe  is  a  kind  of  food  madd 
by  prefling  the  curd  of  coagulated  milk,  and  fuCerin^  the 
mafs  to  dry.  Milk  is  coagulated  by  rannet^  or  rennet^ 
a  liquor  made  by  keeping  the  maw  or  flomach  of  a  calf 
in  warm  water,  in  which  fpices  and  aromatics  have  been 

♦  In  the  North  of  lanca(hire  thoy  lop  the  tops  of  thefe-  trees  to 
fe^d  the  cattle  in  Autumn,  when  the  grafs  Is  on  the  decline.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  it  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools  employed 
Mo  hufbandry.  The  ^es  of  the  wood  afford  a  good  pot-a(h ;  and  the 
bark  is  ufed  in  tanning  calf- (kins.  '  In  the  church.yard  of  Lochaber, 
fa  difb-f^t  in  the  (hire  of  Invernefs,  Scotland)^  the  trunk  of  an  a(h- 
tree  meafured,  at  five  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  58  feet  ia  . 
circumfercncef* ' 

Ency.Bait.  art.  Fraxinu8» 
t    See  Sxtr.  on  the  Globeij  art.  Robur  Oarolu 

prcvioufl|f- 
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prerioally  infufed.  Bacon,  in  his  Kaiural  Hi: 
fcrvesi  that  the  milk  of  the  fi^  lias  the  qualiiy  o 
The  too  free  nfe  of  cheefe  is  condemned  by  [ 
-who  mainiaia,  that  \i  is  a  food  fit  only  for  the 
or  thofe  whofe  organs  of  digellioii  are  flrcng. 
land,  cheefe  is  made  entirely  from  cow's  milk 
fome  places  ihey  make  it  of  ewe's  milk  ;  and 
■  Certain  proportion. »f  ewe  or  goat's  milk  i» 
that  of  the  cow.  The  Laplander!  mike  a  fort 
,of  the-  iliitk  of  the  rciii-deer.  England  has 
noted  for  the  excellency  of  its  cheefe.  Camden  , 
fuppofe,  that  we  learnt  the  art  of  making  it 
^Romaiu,  Ghedder  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  Stiliot 
in^donfhire,  are  famed  for  an  eKquifiie  fort ; 
being  afiially  called  the  Pannf/an  of  England,  ai 
£xteca  or  eighteen  pesc&perponnd.  Parma,  in 
of  Italy,  ia  renowned  through  all  Europe  for  it) 
cbeefe,  as  our  well-known  ballad  bears  te&inwn 

"  Let  Lodi  or  Parmdran  bnngup  the  rear." 

"Loil  is  near  the  city  of  Parma,  and  the  adjaci 
'is  fometimes  denominated  the  I^Ddefan't'.  Mu 
cheefe  called  Stilioit  Cheift,  ia  made  in  the  neij 
counties.  TTie  counties  of  Wilts,  Gloncefter, 
■nd  Cheftiire,  make  immenfe  quantities  of  cheefe 
this  Lift  county  Chefter  alone  annually  cjtpor 
.   tons,  14,000  of  which  are  fent  t&  London. 

The  average  annual  produce  from  one  a 
Chefhire  is  Hated  at  300  Ibc.    Tbe  moA  comnn 

•     StcQucft.  ifi,  p.  79. 


re  ilfo  noticed  on  iccoi''^^  ^ 
-  Banburjr  •,„    QjIotdthtT 

,  —  _-,  ..1  the  depirlment    *-^  .,»..-— 

The  cheefe  of  ihj  lift-Bienlioned  pla_'*V  S*'^  ,«»  ^ 
of  '■  Frora^  dc  Brie  i"  »  diftiLfl  ir»    **    .    MT,oO» 

fctiueicellentpifturije,  telnjeilie^^Vi       (iiV* 

'      .  QtAV 
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each  chcefe  is  ^ty  pounds ;  a  weight  fufceptible  of  eyeiy 
excellence  to  be  found  ia  the  cheeie  of  this  county ;  but 
fome  weigh  140  lbs.  and  in  May  1792,  Mr*  Thomas 
Heath»  farmer  near  Nantwich*  (which  is  iituated.  in  a 
luxuriant  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Weaver)  made  a 
cheefe  that  weighed  192  lbs.  and  meafured  two  feet  four 
inches  over,  and  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs.  It  was  in-' 
tended  as  a  prefent  to  His  Majefty*  The  colouring  of 
cheefe  fhould  be  done  with  Spanifh  Arnotta*  ;  buti  from 
the  dearnefs  of  this  article,,  an  adulterated  colouring  ii 
often  fubAituted.     See  the  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ii» 

Suppofing  the  Cbefter  cheefe-fadors  to  receive  gfi^.  f 
per  lb.  on  an  average,  what  is  the  value  of, the  whole 
quantity  exported  P     Jm/,  jf  1,950^666  13/.  4^^. 

No,  538.  Cyder,  or  Cidbr,  an  excellent  drink 
made  of  the  juice  of  apples |,  efpecidly  of  the  more 
curious  table  kinds.  _^  ^ 

The  pippin,  burnifhM  o'er  with  gold,  the  moyle. 
Of  fweeteft  honeyM  tafte,  the  fair  pe'rmain, 
Temper'd^  like  comelieft  nymph,  with  red  and  white, 

/^  5«  Ph  I  LI  ps's  Cider,  line  460,  &c. 

Herefordfliire  and  Devonlhire  are  fa'mons  for  cider; 
bnt  much  of  that  made  in  the  latter  county  is  of  a  har(h» 

*  /Arnotta,  or  An«tta,  employed  in  dyeing  an  elegant  red  colour, 
it  prepared  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  feeds  of  the  Biza,  or 
RoucoUf  a  tree  common  in  the  warm  parts  of  Soutli  America.  The 
wax  or  puip  in  which  the  feeds  are  enclofed  is  a  cool,  agreeable,  rich 
cordial,  and  has  been  long  in  ufe  among  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in 
America,  who  ftill  mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to  heighten  the' 
flavour  and  ralfe  the  colour.     See  Chocolate,  Index. 

f  The  beft  Cheihire  cheefe  now  (t8i(^  fells  in  London  for  a 
fliilling  or  thirteen  pence  a  pound. 

X    The  bloflbms  of  this  fruit  perfume  and  purify  the  circumam-- 
Vientair:  a  circumHance  which  fome  medical  writers  imagine  con- 
ISuces  greatly  to  the  health  and  longevity  for  which  the  natives  of 
HerefordAiire  have  been  long  famous.      As  a  proof  of  their  title  t<» 
this  character,  the  following  inftance  has  been  adduced.     When  King 

iames  thefiift  made  a  progrefs  into  this  county,  a  dance  called  the* 
lorice  was  performed  in  the  prefence  of  his  Majefty,  by  t^n  men  and 
w6mea  whofe  united  ages  amounted  to  upwards  of  9  thoufand  yeara« 
Sec  Chron.  and  l>iog.  Exer.  art.  May* 

foHC^ 
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fodr,  and  watery  nature,  to  which  qualities  is  commonly 
imputed  a  kind  of  fevere  colic  prevalent  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people*.  The  Herefordlhire  cider  is  fo  exquifitc, 
that  when  the  Earl  of  Manchefter  was  ambaffador  in 
France,  he  is  faid  frequently  to  have  pafled  thisbeverage 
on  their  nobility  for  a  delicious  wine. 

Some  ciders  have  by  art  or  age  unlearnM 
Their  genuine  relift',  and  of  fundry  vines 
AifumM  the  flavour :  one  fort  counterfeits 
The  Spanifli  prodv£l ;  this  to  Qauls  has  ffemM 
The  fparkling  ne£lar  of  Champaignt ;.  with  t)iat 
A  German  oft  has  fwilTd  his  throat,  and  fworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  ^  bellow 'd 
The  gcn'rous  rummer;  whfl ft  the  owner,  pleas*d. 
Laughs  inly  at  his  guetts,  thus  entertain*d 
With  foreign  vintagie  from  bis  cider-caflu 

PHILIPff.* 

There  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cider  by 
didillation,  called  cider-fpint,  to  which  the  dealers  in 
fpirits  can  give  the  flavour  of  fome  other  kinds,  and  fell 
it  under  the  aifumed  names,  or  mix  it  in  large  proportion 
with  foreign  brandy,  rum^  or  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without 
any  danger  of  a  dif«overy  of  the  cheat  §,  The  beft  cider, 
of  all  the  kinds,  is  faid  to  be  made  from  the  red-ftreak 
Apple*  grafted  upon  the  jennet-moyle  Hock. 

Let  ev'ry  tree  in  ev'ry  garden  own 
The  red-ftreak  as  fupreme,  whofe  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate  and  Vermillion  fhines. 
Hail  Herefordian  plant  1  that  doft  difdain 
All  other  fields. 

Other  ciders  have  variooa  degrees  of  poteacy,  and  a 
great  variety  of  flavour. 

*  Dr.  Ailcin*8  England  Delineated^  ^  '^ 

-f  SeeQueft.  471,  p.  282. 

i  See  Queft^.  469,  p.  280. 

S  Dr/Rees's  New  Cyclop,  and  ^ 
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>Froin> Silurian*  vats,  hagh-fpaTkUng  win^ 


Foam  in  tranfparent  floods;  fome  ftrong,  t«^cbecr 
The  wint'ry  revels  of  the  labouring  hind, 
And  tafteful  fome,  to  cool  the  fummcr  hours. 

Thomsoit. 

If  a  hogflicad  of  cidcrcontaining  no  gallons  +  be  pur- 
chafed^  at  Exeter^  for  ^^4  los.  6d>  and  retailed  at  i|i/.  a 
pintj  w)iat  will  be  gained  by  the  fale  ?  An/,  £t  17/.  lo//* 

^^'  539*  Peilrt.^— Perry  is  a  pleafiBt  be¥^rag« 
inade  from  pears. 

S^hat  tho*  the  pear-tree  rival  not  the  worth 
fAriconian:^  produfls?  yet  her  freight 
Is  not  cqntemn*d,  yet  her  wide  branching  arm# 
Beft  (kreen  tliy  manfion  from  the  fervent  dog  ^ 
Adverfc  to  hfc,  'The  wintry  hurricanes 

.    In  vain  employ  their  roar,   her  trunk  ui^movM 
Breaks  the  iljong  onfet,  and  controls  their  rage| 

'    Chiefly  the  Bolbury,  whofe  large  increafe 
Annual  in  fumptuous  banquets  claims  applaufe: 
Thrice  acceptable  bev'rage !  could  but  art 
Subdue  the  floating  lee,  Pomona's  felf 
Would  dread  thy  praife^  and  ihun  the  dubious  'firifet 

Philip»» 

If  twohogflieads  of  Worcefterfliirc  perry,  wine  mea- 
sure, were  bought  for  ^10  10/.  and  bottled  off  into 
quart  bottles,  how  muft  they  be  fold  per  dozen  to  gain 

£3  *3**  ^.^*  ^y  ^^  ^^^^"     -^^  ^''  9^'  P^^  dozen. 

No.  540.     Books  consumed  at  Ephvsus. A  ~ 

laook  is  the  general  name  of  almoft  every  literary  compo* 

*    Herefordlhire  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ancient  SUuria. 

•¥  Cider  is  retailed  by  wincmeafure  j  but  often  bought  ta  fcffeh 
called  hog  (heads,  which  contain  1 10  or  &  1 2  galloas  each. 

X  Ariconium  was  a  fpacious  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  f uppofcd  to  have  beea  iituated  about  3  miles  W.  of  Hereford,  aiad 
Co  have  been  deftroyed  by  anoarihquake';  a  calamity  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Philips,  in  his  poem  entitled  **  Cider,"  Jine  173,  Sc^ 

^    Sec  Eierciies  on  the  Globesy  art.  Canicula.  J 

'  fitiofi: 
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fition  ;  but,  ia  a  more  limited  TeBfe,  is  app 
fuch  compofiuons  at  are  large  enoiigh  to  mal 
As  to  the  origin  of  books,  or  writings,  thi 
are  uadonbtedly  the  moft  ancient  thiit  are 
profane  books,  the  oldelt  arc  Homer's  poei 
fbrta  of  materiala  were  tiled  formerly  for  mal 
,  plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  barks  of  t 
fioiiej  and  wood,  were  the  &ft  materials  i 
ci^ravc  fach  things  upon  as  men  were  will 
tianfmitted  to  poSerity.  The  leaTca  of  t] 
and  the  E^ptian  papyrus  were  afterwards 
degrees  wax,  then  tcaiber,  was  introduced,  c 
Ikins  of  goats  and  Iheep,  of  which,  at  length 
was  prepared:  then  linen,  filk,  horn,  and 
came  into  ufe.  The  firft  books  were  in 
blocks  and  tables ;  but  as  flexible  matter  cam« 
ttpon,  it  wai  found  more  convenient  to  Oial 
the  form  of  toils.  Thefe  were  compofed  of  i 
faRened  [□  each  other,  and  rol)ed  upon  a  fticli 
makinK  a  kind  of  column  or  cylinder*. 

Books  have  been  termed  the  "  remediej  o 
The  learned  Dr.  Parr,  fpeaking  of  his  own  1 
after  ihaj  of  his  friend  Dr.  PrieiHy  had  be 
by  the  favage  fury  of  an  isncirant  and  bigo 
ebfetves*  ihat  ke  cdlefled  hii  ewn  bookru 
gable  induftr^,  and  in  their  purcliafe  had  ex 
Oian  half  the  produce  of  more  -than  twenty  ] 
ried  I^ur  ;  that  he  conGderEd  [hem  as  the 
yOuih,  the  employment  of  his  riper  age,  and, 
bell  folace  of  declining  life.  At  tlie  heai 
pleafures  which  offer  themfelres  to  the  ms 
education,  fays  Dr.  Aikin,  may  confident 
that  derived  frein  bocdcg.  In  variety  >  ^^ 
facility  of  attainment,  no  other  c^n  ftanA  * 
with  it;  and  even  in  intcnfity  j^  ■■  jnfc*"^' 
books,  we  have  the  thojceft  tho^  ^,  >t,  o^ 
in  their  beft  drefs.  We  can,  at  ^U"  tot^^ 
and  impertinence,  and  open  q^  V»\6*   -% 

*  iff 

•    Seeon  tliit  fubjtfl  Dr.  Ree»*,  . 

t    Scc'Chion.  aad  Bici|.  Exe,.    ■w^^         ^"i' 
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fcnfe  alone  *•    When  the  books  of  Labientis  were  burnt 
at  Ronie^  he  would  not  furVive  their  lofs;  but»  (hutting 
himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceflors,  pined  away,  and 
ivas'  buried  alive.      Dr.  Johnfon  advifed  young  people 
never  to  be  without  a  book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at 
bye-times  when  Ihey  had  nothing  elfe  to  do ;  obfervin^ 
at  the  fame  time^  that  much  of  his.  own  knowledge,  had 
been  thus  obtained.      A  retentive  memory,  he  fubjoins, 
will  do  much,  and  a  perfon  will  have  ftrange  credit  given 
him»  if  he  can  but  recoiled  ftriking  palTages  from  difterenC 
books,  and  briag  his  ftock  of  knowledge  artfully  into 
playt.     With  views  probably  fimilar  to  thofc  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  we  find  the  Ethiopian,  grandee  or  officer  making* 
the  bed  ufe  of  his  time,  by  reading  in  his  chariot,  during 
a  journey  ^;  and  it  is  a  curious  fad,  that  the  late  juftjy- 
celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Derby,  could,  as  he  aflured 
Mr.  Evans,  not  only  read  but  write  in  his  carriage  ;    ch« 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings  having 
been  actually  penned  as  he  vifited  his  patients  §• 

In  fo  illuiirious  and  powerful  a  manner  did  Chriftianity* 
at  its  firft  promulgation,  flourifh  and  triumph  over  all 
confiderations  of  honour .  or  intereft ;  fuch  aft  amazing 
eied  had  it  upon  the  lives  and  morals  of  its  early  converts, 
that  tjiey  not  only  relinquifhod  their  former  abandoned 
purfuits,  and  forfook  their  fenfual  and  immoral  pradices, 
but  refigned  every  domeflic  endearment,  waved  every 
fecular  advantage,  and  took  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  their 
.  goods,  whenever  any  of  thefe  came  in  competirion  with 
tneir  duty.  A  ftriking  inftanc^  of  the  readtnefs  with 
which  facrifices  were  made  at  the  altar  of  Chriftianity,  is 
afforded  in  the  penitept  forcerers  of  Ephefus,  near.Smyrna 
in  Afia,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  miracles  that  Qod  enabled  him  to  work,  brought 
all  the  books  th^yhad  which  treited.of  the  idle  and  abfurd 

;  *    Letters  to  his  S^n,  p.  290. 

-+     Mrs.Fiozzi's  Anecd). 

••  J     Sec  Ads,  chap.  vJii.        -  ... 

^     See  the  Monthly  Vifitor  for  0£l.  1800,  p.  172.— Dr.  LcttfoB> 
^  it  is  well  known,  carries  on  jnoft  of  his  cxtcnfive  literary  correfpoo- 

'  dence  in  his  chariot,  as  he  is  driven  through  the  ftreets  on  viiiti  t» 
kis  patients. 

icicRCt 
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Valoing  two  drachms  at  is.  i \d*  what  was  expended 
in  LucuUus'i  fplendtd  fupper  ?    An/^  £  t  ,406  5/. 

No.  542.  Praise  or  Sbrvaitts  the  HiGHES'f 
Panecymc. — Servant  is  a  term  of  rdation^  fignifying 
a  perfon  who  owes  and  pays  a  limited  obedience  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  another,  in  quality  of  mailer,  who  fs  account* 
able  for  the  condod^  of  his  fervant  in  the  general  conrfc  of 
budnefs,  whether  he  afts  by  expefs  or  implied  command. 
The  kindnefs  of  the  centurion,  mentioned  in  Luke's  gof. 
pel,  to  his  JIave,  and  the  anxiety  he  (hewed  to  get  him 
healed,  was  fuitable  to  the  charaJler  of  a  humane  mailer, 
and  exhibits  an  excellent  pattern  of  duty,  very  proper  for 
the  imitation  of  Chriftian  mailers,  among  whom,  fays  a 
commentator,  it  is  but  too  common,  to  ufe  their  flaves 
'  and  dependants  as  if  they  were  not  creatures  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  themfelvcs,  init  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  , 
We  may  learn,  from  the  tendcrnefs  which  the  apoftle  Paul 


I 


owing  to  his  perfeft  regularrty  ittthisrefpeft*  that  he  efcaped  infe^ioS' 
in  the  midft  of  the  plague,  wkich  proved  (o  fatal  to  his  fcllow.citizens. 

Eftfeld*s  Uifiory  ofPhilofophy. 

The  fupplies  of  the  table  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  (t(k  oi  th« 
Stoics*,  coniifted  only  of  figs,  bread,  and  honey  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  he  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  company  of  great  meo* 
His  drefs  alfo  was  plain,  and  all  his  expenccs  frugal.^  He  was  a  nanve- 
of  Citium  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  wEere  he  was  born  about  300 
years  before  Chrift. 

Mankind  in  general,  fince  the  improvement  of  cookery,*  eat,  fay» 
I>r.  Franklin^  about  twice  as  much  as  nature  requires.     Suppers  arr 
not  bad  if  we  have  not  dined ;  but  reftlcfs  nights  naturally  follow 
kearty  fuppers  after  full  dinners.     Indeed,  as  tffbre  is  a  difference  in 
conftitutions,  fome  reft  well  after  the fe  meals ;    it  cofts  them,  only  a. 
frightful  dream  and  an  apoplexy,  after  which  they  deep  till  doomfday. 
Nothing,  continues  the  DoAor,   is  more  common  in  the  new  (papers, 
than  inftances  of  people,  who,  after  eating  a  hearty  fupper,  are  found- 
dead  in  bed  in  the  morning.     I  avoid,  faid  Mr.  Pennant,  the  meal  of 
exccfs,  a  fupper ;  and  my'foul  rifes  with  vigour  to  its  employs,  and, 
I  truft,  he  adds,  does  not  difappoint  the  end  pf  it»  Creator. — Th« 
fieep  of  the  labouring  man  is  fweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much  : 
but  the  abundance  of  tho  rich  will  not  fuffer  him  to  deep*.    £c c L  ft* 

IIASTXS,   V.    12. 

•  The  followert  of  this  philofopber  were  called  Stoica  frMR  a  Greek  word 
denoting  porch,  bccaufc  be  delivered  his  IcAarc*  in  the  moil  fkmsut  portico  ia 
AthCBft* 

expreffes 
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exprefles  aboat  the  poor  fiarve  Qnefimus,  to  intereft  oar- 
felves  in  the  happinefs  of  thofe  whofe  rank  is  far  beneath 
our  own ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  fituatioa 
of  our  fcrvants  eafy  by  a  kind  and  friendly  tKatment** 
The  Spanifti  grandees,  it  is  faid,  never  turn  away  their 
fervant$  i^ecaufe  they  are  old  ami  incapable  of  labour,  but 
keep  them  as  long  as  they  live,  and  allow  them  a  peniion 
for  the  fervices  they  did  in  their  youth  ;  a  benevolent 
cuftom,  that  might  be  advantageoufly  imitated  by  the  rich 
of  all  countries.  It  is  recorded  of  Plii^yt  that  he  treated 
his  domeftics  as  his  friends,  and  lamented  their  deaths  as 
if  he  had  been  their  parent.  No  lefs  exemplary  as  a 
mailer  was  the  Earl  of  Corke ;  and  even  his  domeftics  of 
the  brute  creation  had  their  labours  rewarded  with  tender; 
ncfs,  and  their  lives  prolonged  by  attention  J. 

Th^  following  dbfervations  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  rcfped^ing 
menial  domeilics',  feem  ta  merit  particular  attention. 
•'  As  it  is  at  home  that  every  man  muft  be  known  by 
thofe  who  would  make  a  juft  eftimate  either  of  his  virtue 
or  felicity;  for fmiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occaiional^ 
aind  the  mind  is  often  dvefled-  for  (how  in  painted  honour 
and  fi^itious  benevolence;  and  as  the  mod  authentic 
witnefies  of  any  man's  charadler  are  thofe  who  know  him 
in  his  family,  and  fee  him  without  any  reftraint^  or  rale 
of  condudly  but  fuch  as  he  voluntarily  prefcribes  to^  him- 
felf ;  the  highefl  panegyric  that  private  virtue  can  receive 
is  the  PRAISE  of  SERVANTS.  For,  however  vanity  or 
jnfolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  fuffrage 
of  perfons  undignified  by  wealth »  and  unenlightened  by 
education,  it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  commend  or 
blame  without  juft  ice."     Rambler^  iVi^.  68. 

Great  minds,  fays  Mr*  Sou  they,  are  ccmfpicuous  in 
little  ad^ions,  and  thefe  fall  more  under  the  infpedion  of 
domeilics  than  of  the  world.      Would  you  know  the 

*  See  St.  Paul's  idmirabte  Epiftle  to  I^hilemon ;  which, '  as 
Doddridge  remarks,  were  it  to  bftconiidered  in  no  other  view,  than 
as  a  mere  human  compoiition,  muft  be  allowed  a  mafter-piece  of  the 
kind  ;  combining  at  once  delicacy  of  fentimenC,  confummate  addrela« 
and  genuine  poUienefs, 

.  +     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

\  See  the  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery's  Letters  *fr«ffi  Italy,  1754* 
s75d«     See  aifo  Horfe,  l^de;c. 

_  real 
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■  t  I 

Tcalcharaftcr  of  a  man,'  qbfervchim  when  he  fpeaks  to 
9  fervant ;  mark  his  manners  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  : 
watch  the  countenance  of  the  fervant,  and  you* can  hardly 
be  erroneous  in  your  judgment.     Travels,  p,  ^^,  '- 

If  a  fervant's  wages,   at  Torbay,  be  £\i   i?/.    per  J 

annum»  how  much  is  that  per  week  and  per  day  ? 
Anf,  4/,  \Qd.  \\  per  week,  and  S^d.y^j  perday.  | 

No.  543,  Brandy.— Brandy  is  afpirituous  and  in- 
flammable liquor,  extra^d  from  wine  and  other  liquors* 
by  diftillation.  The  brandy  made  in  France  is  efteemed 
the  beft  in  Europe.  The  chief  French  brandies  are  thofe 
t)f  Bourdeaux,  Rochclle,  Cognac,  or  Cogniac,  the  ifl« 
of  Rhe,  Orleans,  Nantz,  and  Poitiers. 

The  intemperate  ufe  of  brandy  and  other  fpiritoous  - 
liquors  is  a  deteftable  pratf^ice,  which  includes  in  its  con- 
fequencesalmoft  every  evil»  phyfical  and  moral;  it  atte« 
nuates  the  body,  impairs  the  ftrength,  ftupifies  the  brain, 
and,  in  mofl  inflances^  (hortens  the  duration  of  humaa 
cxiftence : 


As  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lufty  winter, 
Ffofty  but  kindly. 

Shaksveari. 

The  celebrated  Bifhop  Berkeley  nfed  to  call  the  few 
who  had  drank  fpirituous  Hquors  with  impunity  for  a 
fcrics  of  years.  The  Drvil*s  decoys'^. 

The  art  of  diftilling  brandy,  and  other  fpirits,  was  firft 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  about  the 
year  1 1 50.  They  learned  it  of  the  African  Moors,  wha 
had  it  from  the  Egyptians ;   and  thefe  are  faid  to  have 

♦  Mr,  Confctt,  in  hi«  Swedifh  Tour,  fays,  they  make  the  low- 
priced  brandy  in  that  country  from  rye  and  a  fpecies  of  ants ;  a  large 
black,  ittfed  very  plentiful  there ;  and  which  the  natives  think  highly  t 

palatable  and  pleafant  to  eat.  i 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  peaches  and  apples  afford  brandy.     That  | 

made  from  the  former  Mr.  Cooper  deems  as  fine  a  liquor  as  ever  he 
taftcd.  Information  reffteWng  Am<fuat  p.  lai..  / 

T     S«e  Chron.  and  Biog   Excr.  art,  Darwin.  " 

pradlifed 
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pra^fed  it  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diodefian,  though 
tt  was  "onknown  to  the  aucient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  yearly  export  of  brandies  from  France  is  fai<i  to 
Amount  to  25,000  tuns.  What  is  the  value  of'thib  quan- 
tity at  ,5/i  6|</.  per  gallon  ?     Avf,  /j #745,^25. 

N.  B.   Brandy  now  felis  for  28/.  a  gallon  in  London. 

No.  544.  Rum.— Rum  is  a  fpecies  of  vinous  fptrit, 
drawn  by  diftillatioa  from  fugar-canes^  or  rather  from 
roelaiTes,  or  molafTes,  which  are  the  dregs  of  fugar.  The 
word  rum  is  the  name  it  bears  among  the  native  Americans. 
Dr.  Johnfon  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  its  derivation. 
The  ifland  of  Jamaica*  alone  is  faid  to  produce-annuallv 
four  millions  of  gallons  of  this  liquor.  What  is  their 
Talue  at  3/.  ^\d.  per  gallon  ?     Anf,  ^758,333  6/,  %d^ 

N.  Bm  Rum  fells  at  prefent  for  18/.  a  gallon  in  Lon. 
don. 

^o.  545.  Sugar. — Sugar  is  a  very  fwcet  agreeablt 
faline  juice^  exprefled  from  a  kind  of  canes,  or  reeds, 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  +. 

tt  is  fuppofed  that  fugar  was  not  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ufed  only  honey  for 
fweeteniug;  but  this  queflton  is  not  yet  entirely  decided 
among  the  learned,  who  are  moreover  divided  concerning 
the  country  to  which  it  was  indigenous.  Some  fay,  that 
it  came  originally  from  China,  by  way  of  the  Eaft-Indies 
and  Arabia,  into  Europe ;  others  affert,  that  the  fugar- 
canc  IS  as  natural  to  Anierica  as  India;  while  others 
maintain,  that  it  was  not  known  in  America,  till  the 
Europeans  tranfplanted  it  thither.  According  to. the  more 
prevalent  opinion,  fugar  had  its  origin  in  the  Eailern 
p^  of  Afia.  From  that  continent  it  was  tranfplanted  to 
Cyprus;    thence  to  Sicily;    thence  to  Madeira  and  the 

*  Jamaica  it  the  moft  valuable  iHand  that  we  pofTers  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  It  was  difoovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3d  of  May  1495*  and 
taken  b}  the  Engiiih  on  the  3d  of  May  1655*  iiee  Chron.  and  Biog. 
£xer. 

t  An  important  difcorery,  of  making  fugar  from  white  beet^rool* 
has  been  lately  announced  at  Berlin.     See  Month.  Mag.  for  Aug.. 

Canary- 
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•Canary-Ifles;  and  frotn  thefe  laft  to  Brazil,  whe/e, 
indeed,  fome  fuppofe  that  fugar  was  originaljy  iind  fpon- 
taneoufly  produced.  About  the  year  i  506,  fugar  canes 
were  brought  from  Brafil  and  the  Canaries,  and  planted 
in  Hifpaniola:  and  in  1641,  they  were  tranfplanred  from 
Brafil  to  Barbadoes,  and  thence  to  our  W  cit-lndia  Ifles. 
Our  anceftors  made  ufe  of  fugar,  rough  as  it  came  from 
the  cane ;  the  boiling,  baking,  and  refining  of  it  being 
comparatively  a  modern  invention. 

To  cultivate  the  fugar-canc  in  the  Weft-Indics,  the 
wretched  Africans  are  torn  from  their  native  land,  in 
defiance  of  every  principle  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
juftice.  When  the  European  kidnapping  roanufa^ureri 
ofhum'anwoe  land  on  tneir  coaft,  nut  only  parents  arc 
V  dragged  from  >  their  families^  and  children  from  theit 
jparents,  and  the  moil  endearing  ties  of  friend(hip»  attach- 
ment, and  relationlhip,  burU  afunder; 

'*  For  bended  kneel,  pure  hands  held  up»     . 

<*  Sad  fighs,  deep  groans^  or  lilvei-Oiedding  tears,** 

-•vail  nothing  with  their  fanguinary  invaders  1  bat  whole 
▼ilhgBs  and  towns  are  depopulated  or  burnt,  and  every 
fpecies  of  terror,  difroay,  and  brutality,  ^inftantly  per- 
vades their  unhappy  coi^ntry* 

Tell,  if  thou  canft,  the  fum  of  forrov^s  there; 

Mark  the  fixt  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 

The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  defpair !  I 

Rogers's  PUaJurK  of  Memory^ 


As  foon  as  the  traffickers  in  human  gore  have  gotteik 
their  complement  on  board  the  (hip,  it  immediately  makes 
off;  when  many  of  the  miferable  viftims  fall  into  fuch. 
deep  grief  and  -defpair,  that  they  languiib, ,  iickenj  and 
die  in  the  paffage :  while  others,  fcprning  to  furvive  the 
jofs  of  liberty,  embrace  a  voluntary  death.  But,,  gentle 
reader,  «•  paufe  not  here;" — behold  the  defpairing  fur- 
vivors  tranfgorted 

Beyond 


1 


r 
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Beyond  the  Wcftcrn  wave, 
Go  view  the  captive  barterM  as  a  flavel 
Crufh^d  (ill  his  high  heroic  fpirit  bleeds, 
And  from  his  nervelefs  frame  indignantly  recedes. 

PUafures  of  Memory . 

Arriyed  at  the  dcftined  plantation'?,  the  day  hardly 
dawns  when  the  whip  refounds  through  thofe  r<;gTons  oi 
horrt)r;  nor  ceafes  till  darkhefs  clofes  the  fcenc,  which 
day  after  day  is  renewed,'  till  at  length  the  jniferablc 
creatures  expire  beneath  thtf  la(h,  which  in  vain  endea- 
vburs  to  roufc  them  to  a  renewal  of  their  labour. 

A  celebrated  French  moraliit  well  obferves,  that  he 
cannot  loo^  on  a  piece  of  fuear  without  conceiving  it 
jftaincd  with  fpots  of  human  blood;  and  Dr.  Franklin 
very  properly  fubjoins,  that  had  he  taken  in  a>l  the  con- 
fequences  oCthe  flave  trade,  he  might  have  fcen  the  fugar 
not  merely  fpottcd  but  dyed  fcarlet  in  grain.  Well  then 
might  the  benevolent  Cowper  put  the  following  affedting 
interrogation  into  the  mouth  of^his  complaining  negro; 

• 

Why  did  all-creating  Nature 
Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  ? 
Sighs  mufl  fan  it,  tears  miift  water, 
•  Sweat  oC  ours  muft  drefs  the  foil. 

Think  ye  maflers  iron-hearted, 
Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards, 
Think  now  many  backs  hate  fmarted 
For  the  fweets  your  cane  affords  ! 

The  Abbe  Raynal  coroputcs  that,  at  the  time  of  hij 
writing,  9,000^000  of  (laves  had  been  confumed  by  the 
Europeans.  Add  i,ooo,oco  at  leaft  iince,  for  it  is  about 
t«i  years,  fays  Mr.  Cooper,  who  publiflied  letters  pn  this 
fubjeft  in  1787.  RecolJeding  then  that  for  one  flave 
procured^  ten  at  leaft  are  ilaughtered,  that  a  fifth  die  in 
tlie  pafTage,  and  a  third  in  the  feafqning,  and  the  unex- 
Agg^rated  computation  will  turn  out,  that  the  infernal 
voracity  of  European  avarice  has  been  glutted  with  the 
murder  of  s  80,000,000  of  our  fellow-creatures*.    The 

*    Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade,  by  T.  Cooper,  £f^,  p.  ^5. 

trtfffie 
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traffic,  in  the  ,firjh  arid  hlood  of  cur  fcllow-crcatufcs,  not 
only  proves  that  in  fome  perfons  pcrcantile  cupidity  is 
infaiiable,  but  alfo  that  it  is  generally  unaccompanied  by 
fcmorfe.  This  monftrous  *'  coloffal  crime*'  has  not 
been  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Not  only  its  profccu-, 
lion,  but  its  effedls^  have  in  fome  mcaAire  called  down 
upon  us  the  frowns  and  the  judgments  of  heavetit 

By  foreign  wealth  are  BritiOi  morals  chang'd, 
And  Afric's  fons,  and  India's,  fmile  aveng'd. 

Mrs.  BAABAULDf 

This  deteflable  and  inhuman  commerce,  which  his  Co 
long  been  an  opprobrium  to  our  national  charadler*  has, 
however,  at  length  been  profcribed  with  merited  ignominy 
by  the  firitiih  Parliament  of  1807;  ah  anfpicious  event, 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  free  country*. 

The  ifland  of  Jamaica  is  faid  to  produce  annually 
70,000  tons  of  fugar.  What  is  their  value  at  i^s,  \^d» 
per  hundred  weight  ?     An/.  £i  ,356,250. 

No.  546.  G0Q8E,— The  goofc,  fays  T)r.  Johnfon, 
is  a  large  water-fowl,  proverbially  noted  for  foolilhnefs  ; 
lience  the  term  goofe-cap  denotes  a  filly  perfoo.  Gecfc 
are  likewife  noted  for  wakefulnefs : 

Nor  watchfut  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geefe  t, . 
Didusb  with  nightly  noife  the  facied  peace. 

Dryden, 

Tame  geefe  arc  of  vaft  longevity ;  an  inftancc  is  men- 
tioned of  one  that  attained  eighty  years.  Multitudes  of 
tame  geefe  are  kept  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire ;  a  fingle 
perfon  will  keep  a  thoufand  old  geefe,  each  of  which  will 
rear  feven^  fo  that  towal*ds  the  end  of  the  feafon  he  will 
become  roaftcr  of  eight  thoufand.  The  geefe  are  plucked 
five  times  in  the  year;  the  firft  plucking,  in  purfuance  of 
this  barbarous  prai^ice,  is  at  Lady-Day,  for  feathers  and 

*     See  Exer./OD  the  Globes,  art.  Apis,  and  Chron.  aadBiog.  Eicer. 
4t|i  edit.  May  x,  1807. 

f  This  vigilant  quality  ooce  faved  tke  capitdl  at  Roitte.  See  Exer. 
•a  the  Globes,  art.  Aafer. 

<|uills  I 
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quills;  and  the  fame  is  renewed,  for  feathers  only,  four 
times  more  between  that  and  Michaelmas  *.  1  he  produce 
of  thefe  feather  pluckings  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  fre- 
quently fent  away  in  one  year  from  the  town  of  Boilon, 
in  this  county,  300  bags  of  feathers,  each  containing  168 
pounds.  '  When  the  feafon  proves  cold,  many  of  the  poor 
animals  die  by  this  inhuman  cuftom-t. 

How  many  guineas  are  the  entire  number  of  gctfc  in 
this  queftion  worth  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  dozen  ? 
ji/rf,  1^000  guineasi 

No.  547.  Pen. — A  pen  is  an  inftrument  to  write 
with,  made  of  quills,  taken  from  the  wings  of  ravens, 
turkeys,  peacocks,  and  geefe.  The  goofe-quill  pens  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  among  us,  and  in  the  neighbouring 

'  countries;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  world  they  write 
with  reeds  to  this  day,  particularly  the  Turks,  Moors, 
and  Eaftern  people  J.  The  fame  aujhor  obferves,  that 
wherever  the  word  /fen  occurs  in  our  Englilh  tranflation 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  we  muft  not  underftand 
it  of  a  pen  made  of  a  quill,  but  of  an  ironjiyle,  or  a  reed» 
with  which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  former  was  (harp  at 
one  end  like  a  pointed  needle,  to  write  with,  and  at  the 
other   end  blunt   and  broad,    to   fcratch  out  what  was 

^  written,  and  not. approved  of,  to  be  amended  $. 

Goofe-quill  pens  are  fuppofed  to  have  tJeen  in  ufc 
among  us  between  four  and  five  hundred  years.  Allatius, 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  died  at  Rome  iii  1669, 

♦     Sec  Pennant's  Britifti  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  art.  Goofc. 

+  This  fpecics  of  cruelty  is  very  properly  cenfured  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Young,  in  his  admirable  little  treatife  on  humanity  to  animals;  a 
work  which  We  have  fe/eer^l  times  quoted  in  the  Exercifes  on  the 
Globes;  and  which  we  earnelUy  recommend  to  the  perafal  of  ouf 
young  readers. 

f     See  Maffey  on  the  Origin  of  Letters,  p.  68,  125. 

^  John  Erigena,  a  learned  fchool-mafter  who  wat  patronifed  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  died  in  the  year  883,  of  the  wounds  given  him  by 
Jbis  fcholars  with  the  iron  bodkintf  they  employed  in  writing.  Sec 
Air.  Jones's  NewBi^.  Did.  art.  Erigena.  A  Roman  1  idler  (er  at* 
tri\dant  upon  a  confu])»  in  the  interefl  of  Caius  Gracchus,  died  a 
finiilar  death,  being  pierced  with  the  inllruments  they  ufed  in  writins. 
X>ox.siuithU  Ronun  Hift.  chap.  xvii. 
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had  a  very  cxtraordmary  pen,  with  which,  and  no  othery 
he  wrote  Greek  far  40  years ;  and  having  loft  it,  he  was 
fo  grieved,  that  he  could  fcarcely  refrain  from  tears.  It 
is  not  faid  of  what  the  pen  was  made*.  , 

Philemon  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry,  ^ranftated 
Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory  into  Englilh  with  sne  pen,  a$  he 
iays  himfelf  in  thefe  lines : 

With  one  fole  pen,  I  wrene  this  book^ 
Made  of  a  grey-goofe  quill ;  « 
A  pen  it  was,  when  1  it  took, 
A  pen  1  leave  it  ftill. 

It  is  humoroufly  remarked  by  Mr.  Howe!  f ,  that  the 
goofc,  the  bee,  and  the  calf,  rule  the  world;  the  one 
aifording  parchment,  the  other  two  fealing-wax,  and 
quilk  to  write  with.  The  pen,  he  adds,  hatha  thoufand 
▼irtues ;  it  confervcs  empires,  and  preferves  that  noble 
▼irtue  friendfhip,  which,  elfc  would  perifli  among  men 
for  want  of  pradicei  The  pCH,  however,  is  a  two-edged 
.fword,  which  cuts  both  ways  ;  and  may,  in,  the  hands  of 
a  vitious  perfon,  do  the  greatcft^  injury  to  focicty,  agriec- 
ably  to  the  obfervation  of  an  excellent  poet : 

The  facred  implement  I  now  employ. 
Might  prove  a  mifchief,  or  at  belt  a  toy  ; 
A  trifle,  if  it  move  but  to  amUfe : 
But,  if  to  wrong  the  judgment,  and  abufe, 
Worfe  than  a  poignard  in  the  bafeft  hand, 
It  fiabs  at  once  the  morals  of  a  land, 

COWPEII. 

Manjr  of  the  quills  uied  in  England  come  from  Hud< 
Ibii't^Bay^  Hamburgh,  and  Ireland* 

Suppofe  a  quill  merchant  (hould  buy  20,000  quills  at 
3/.  a  thoufand;  pay  3/.  bdt  a  thoufand  for  having  them 
dutched;  and  4/.  ^  6//,  a  thoufand  for  their  being  converted 
into  pens,  which  he  ihould  then  fell  for  1/.  2?.  per  hun* 
dred  ;  what  would  he  gain  by  the  fale  ?   An/^  ^2  13/*  ^d% 

> 

*-  ^tt,  Maffisy,  p.  70,  and  the  £ncy.  firit.  «r  Bi«|*  l^i^*  ^^ 
Alla'tius^ 


t 


t.  See  hi*  Letters  in  •«  Ekgant  EpifUet." 
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Ko«  548.  JGlass. — It  is  pleafing,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
ivell  remarks,  to  coilteinplare  a  manufa^ore  riilng  gra- 
ciually  from  its  iirft  mean  ilate  by  the  fucceflive  labours  of 
innumerable  minds;  to  conjfider  the  firft  boUow  trunk  of 
an  oak,  in  which,  pcrhiips,'  the  Ihcpherd  could  fcarcely- 
vcnture  to  crofs  a  brook  fwelled  by  a  (hower,  enlarged  at 
lad  into  a  (hip  of  war,  attacking'  fortrefles,  terrifying 
nations,  fetting  ilorms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  vifiting 
the  remoteft  parts  of  the  globe.     And  it  might  contribute  .  , 

to  difpofe  us  to  a  kinder  regard  for  the  labour  of  one 
another,  if  we  were  to 'confider  from  what  unpromifing 
beginnings  the  mofl  ufeful  produd^itl^s  of  art  have  pro- 
bably arifen.     Who,  when  he  faw  the  firft  fand  or  afties, 

^  by  a  cafual  intenfenef*  of  heat  melted  into  a  metalline 
form^  rugged  with  excrefcences,  and  clouded  with  im- 
purities, would  have  imagined,  that  in  this  fhapelefs 
lump  lay  concealed  fo  many  conveniences  of  life,  as 
Tiiroald  in  time  conilitute  a  great  part  of  the  happinefs  of 
the  world.  Yet  by  fome  fuch  fortuitous  liquefa^ion  was 
mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body  at  once  in   a  high  4 

t-  degree  foHd  and  tranfparent,  which  might  admit  the  light 
of  the  fun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  fight  of  the  philofopher  to  new  rangfes 
of  exiftence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  \vith  the  ua. 
bounded  extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another 
^th  the  endlefs  fulsordination  of  animal  life;  and,  what  \ 

is  ^et  of  more  importance,  might  fupply  the  d*:cays  o£ 
nature,  and  fuccour  old  age  with  fubfidiary  fights  Thus 
was  the  firft  artificer  inglafs.  employed,  though  without 
YCia  owri  knowledge  or  expcftation.  He  was  facilitating 
and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light;  enlarging  the 
avenues  of  fcience,  and  conferring  the  mod  lalting  plea« 
fares ;  he  was  enabling  th^  ftudent  to  contemplate  nature^ 
and  the -beauty  to  behold  herfelf*. 

^  Glafs  is  a  tranfparent,  fo^id,  brittle*  fadlitious  body^ 
prqduced  of  a  fpecies  of  fait  f  ^*nd  faiid>  or  done,  by  the 

♦     lUioblcr,  No.  9.         . 

^    The  fait  is  procured  chiefly  from  a  kind  of  aihes,  called  polye* 
'fine,  or  rocheCt^,  bc«ught  from  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  frock 
Alexandria  and  Tripoli.     Tke  alhes cone  from  tbuB  plaat  kali,  fome* 
4ia|^  ^«d  gljifi-ivced.  - 

aAion 
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ii^ion  of  fire.    The  procefs  is  in  part  defcribed  in  the 
following  lines : 

Tor  this  intent  the  fubtle  chemifi  feeds 

perpetual  flames,  whofe  unrefiHcd  force 

OV.r  fand  and  afhes  and  the  ftubborn  flint 

prevailing,  turns  into  a  fulil  Tea, 

That  in  his  furnace  hubbies  funny-red : 

From  hence  a  glowing  drop  with  hollow'd  fleel 

He  takes,  and  by  one  efficacious  breath 

Dilates  to  a  furprifing  cube,  or  fphere, 

Or  oval,  and  fit  receptacles  forms 

For  ev*ry  licjuid  with  his  plaflic  lungs^ 

To  human  life  fubfcivicDt. 

Philips* 

The  chemifts  maintain^  that  all  bodies  may  be  vitrified ; 
and  as  glafs  is  the  cffed^  of  fire,  fo  it  is  the  laft  efie^  of 
that  element ;  all  the  chemiil's  art,  and  all  the  force  of 
fkrcj  not  being  able  to  carry  the  change  of  any  nataral 
body  beyond  its  vitrification. 

The  difcovery  of  glafs,  according  to  Pliny,  took  place 
by  accident,  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  by 
certain  merchants  driven  thither  by  the  fortune  of  the 
iea*  Being  obliged  to  live  there,  and  drefs  their  visuals 
by  making  a  fire  on  the  groand,  and  plenty  of  the  plant 
kali  being  on  the  fpot,  this  herb  being  burnt  to  afhes,  and 
the  fand  or  ftones  of  the  place  accidentally  mixing  with 
it,  a  vitrification  was  undcfignedly  made;  whence  the 
hint  was  taken,  and  eafily  improved* 

The  firlt  place,  according  to  fome  authors,  mentioned 
for  the  art  of  making  glafs,  is  Sidon  in  Syria,  which  became 
famous  for*  glafs  and  glafs-houfes;  but  others  maintain, 
that  the  firft  glafs-houfe^  noticed  in  hidory  were  ereded  at 
Tyre»  which,  they  add,  was  the  only  (laple  of  the  menu- 
fadure  for  many  ages.  Italy  had  the  firft  glafs  windows ; 
next  France,  whence  they  came  into  England^  and  began- 
to  be  common  about  the  year  1180.  The  Venetians, 
for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  finenefs  and 
£ze  of  their  looking-ghnTes;  but  they  are  now  furpafled 
both  by  the  Englilh  and  French. 

The  glais  manofadure  was  firfb  begun  in  England  in 
<557>  ^  London;  improved  in  2635;  and  brooght  to  a 

great 
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great  degree  of  pcrfeftion  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
111.  But  the  firft  glaTs-plates»  for  look ing-glafles  and 
coach- windows^  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth* 

An  extenfive  manufiid^ory  of  this  elegant  and  valuable 
branch  oPcocnmerce,  firft  eftabliihed  in  Lancaihire  about 
the  year  1773,  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  excel,  the  mofti 
celebrated  continental  manufactures^  with  refped  to  the 
quality,  brilliancy,  and  fizc  of  its  produdlians*.  Mr« 
Townfcnd,  however,  who  travelled  through  Spain  in 
1786,  aiTerts,  that  the  glafs  manufadlure  at  S.  Ildefonfa 
(a  noted  palace  built  by  Philip  V.  about  24  miles  from 
the  famous  Efcurial)  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfedlion 
unknown  in  England.  The  largeft  mirrors  are  made  in 
a  brafs  frame,  162  inches  long,  93  wide»  and  6  deep, 
weighing  nearly  nine,  tons.  Thefe  are  defigned  wholly 
for  the  royal  palaces,  and  for  prefents  from  the  kingf* 

If  1728  elegant  wine  glafles  were  bought  for  £6g  ?/• 
how  muft  they  be  fold  per  dozen,  or  per  glafsy  to  gain 
ten  guineas  by  the  fale  of  the  whole  ?  J  ft/,  los.  6^.  per 
dozen;  or  io^</.  per  glafs. 

No.  549.  Gloves^ — A  glove  is  a  covering  for  the 
hand  andarrn.  ufed  for  warmth,  decency,  and  as  a  flielter 
from  the  weather.  Gloves  are  made  qf  various  materials. 
Leathern  Gloves  are  made  of  fhamois  (pronouncedy^^i^iw^'), 
kid,  lamb,  doe,  elk,  buff,  6cc.  The  chief  places  for  the 
nianufafture  of  Englifh  gloves  arc  Worcefler,  Hereford, 
Hexham,  and  Yeovil. 

Suppofe  a  glover  in  London  (hould  purchafe  50  dozcii 
pairs  of  gloves  from  Worcefter,  at  18/.  6^/,  per  dozen^ 
how  rouft  he  fell  them  per  i»ir  to  gain  after  the  rate  of 
so  per  cent,  by  the  fale  ?  /.  e,  to  gain  twenty  pounds  by 
every  hCindred  pounds  which  he  fhould  lay  out  in  Ihc 
fame  manner?    J»/,  u.  10^.  f|§. 

No,  550.  Hats. — A  hat  is  a  covering  for  the  head, 
worn  by  the  men  throughout  tlic  Weftern  part  of  Europe, 
Hats  for  men  were  invented  at  Paris  by  a  Swifs  in  1404, 
They  were  firft  manufaflured  in  London  by  Spaniardi 

♦    Sec  Dr.  Rccs's  New  Cyclop,  and  Ency.  Brit. 
T     Jovrncy,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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.in  - 1 5 1  o.  Before  t^^t  time»  both  men  ^nd  wdmen  in 
;£ngUnd  commonly  wore  clofe-knit  woollen  caps*.  F, 
f)aniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  {of  France)  road« 
his  public  entry  into  Rouen  in  14499  he  had  on  a  hat 
lined' with  red  velvety  and  furmonnted  with  a  plume  or 
ituft  of  feathers.  He  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or 
Sit  lead  under  his  ireign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is  to 
be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the 
•chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  before  in 
France  +.'  Hats  are  made  either  of  wool,  or  the  hair  of 
idivers  animals,  as  the  hare^  rabbity  cameU  Sec  and  par. 
ticularly  of  the  caftor  or  beaver  J.  Hats  are  alfo  made  for' 
women's  wear,  not  (mly  of  the  above  materials^  but  of 
chips,  draw,  Cane,  horfe.hair,  (ilk,  &c, 

Suppoie  hats  purchafed  at  17/.  6d.  each,  wholefale, 
iwerie  retailed  at  a  guinea  each,  what  would  be  the  ^ain 
|jer  cefit.  ?     Ax/*  £20  per  cent. 

No,  551.  .  S  Ht)  E  8 . — A  (hoe  is  a  covering  for  the  foot, 
now  ufually  made  of  leather;. but  in  djiFerent  ages  and 
^countries,  fhoes  have  been  made  of  very  various  materials. 
'Yhty  have  been  made  of  raw  Ikins,  of  ru(hes,  broom, 
paper,  ilax,  filk,  wood,  iron,  filver,  and  eold.  Their 
appearance  alfo  has  been  very  Various,  with  refpe^t  to 

-♦     Stow*6  Chion. 

+  A  hat  iince  the  time  ofT-EXi,  the  mag^nanisaous  Swifs  patriot, 
Ijasbeca  the  fymbol  of  liberty  irt  that  country — at  leafl  it  is  fo  now. 
Sec  Mift  Williams's  Letters,  ii.  232,  Chroa.  andBiog.  Exer.  art. 
Teil ;  and  £^er.  on  the  Globes,  art.  Sagitta.  Hat4  are  mentioned  ta 
•the  third  chapter  of  the  prophet  pani^l.  See  an  entertaining  dialogue 
OA  the  fubje^  of  wearing  hats,  between  Judge  Glynn  and"  the  celebra- 
4cd  George  Fox,  in  the  Portraiture  of  vC^akerifm^  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

%  The  *•  half-rcafoning'*  beaver,  as  Dr.  Darwin  calls  this  am- 
phibious animal  H,  is  frequent  in  Canada  and  other  provinces  of 
North  America,  and  remarkable  for  his  art,  addrefi},  and  contrivance. 
In  building  his  tlabitation,  of  which  fo  nuiny  wonderful  accounts  art 
dfliveved  by  traveli-ers,  that  they  would  fcarceljr  obtain  credit,  were 
<they  not  well  attefted.  Our  young  readers  may  confuk,  on^this  ia* 
terefting  fubjeft,  Sturm's  Refl<:dions  for  Auguft  124  or  that  hrghjy 
icntertaining  and  inflrudive  performance,  BingIcy's,A|iiaiaVBiography. 

f    Pope  applies  the  teem    **  ha2f-rea(6iuBg"  to  that  fiobk  tod  fagacioua. 
«aimal,  the  elephant. 

ihapc. 
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ihape,  colour,  and  ornament.  They  hare  been  fquare, 
high,  loMTy  long,  and  quite  even^  cot,  carved^  &c«  So 
true  is  the  pbfervation  of  Shakfpeare,  that     ^ 

New  cuftoms^ 
Though  they  be  never  fo  ridicnlous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

The  patricians,  among  the  Romans,  wore  an  irory 
crefcent  on  their  (hoes*  Ifaiah^  ch*  iii.  18.  fpeaks  alfo  of 
the  moons  which  the  Jewilh  women  wore  on  their  fhocs* 
Heliogabalus  had  his  covered  over  with  a  ^^tf  white  linen, 
in  conformity  to  the  priefts  of  the  fun ;  Caligula  wore  his 
enriched  with  precious  ^ones.  The  Indians^  like  thi 
Egyptians,  wore  ftioes  made  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrus, 
Pythagoras  would  have  his  difciples  wearihoes  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees ;  proh2)iAy,  that;  they  might  not  wear  what 
v^ere  made  of  the  flcins  ^  ammals ;  .as  &ty  refrained  from 
the  ufe  of  ever}'  thing  that  had  life*.  The  Turks  al^»"ays' 
put  off  their  ihoes,  and  leave  them  atvthe  doors  of  the 
mofquesf*  In  the  reij^n  of  Edward  IV.  there  was  an 
extraordinary  method  of  «domin^  (hoes  in  England,  with 
long  peaks  turning  upwards  from  the  toe,  and  faftened  by 
filver  chains  or  laces  to  the  knees ;  a  cuftpm  which  ^vas 
prohiWted  by  a  penal  ftatute  in  the  fame  monarch's  reign. 

A,  pair  offlioes  is  (hewn,  among  other  curiofi ties,  a^ 
Peter  (burgh,   which  belonged  to  Peter  the  Greats  that 


•N 


*  -See  Calmct^s  Di£t.  of ,the  Bible,  new  edit.  art.  Shoes;  and 
Qucft.  563. 

f  In  allufion  to  this  cuftoni,  Dr.  Jortin,  fpeaking  of  re/ighut 
truth,  fays,  '*  He  who  is  defirous  to  find  religious  truth,  muft  fcek 
her  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intcrpreted'by  good  fenfe  and  fober  criti- 
cifm,  and  embrace  no  th"tological  fyftfetns  anjj  further  than  as  they, 
are  found  confiftent  with  the  wprd  of  God,  with  right  re^ifon,  and 
with  rhemfelves.  A  theological  fy(lcin.i|.too  9ften  a  temple  confe- 
crated  to  implicit  faith  t  and  he  who  enters  tl^ere  to  worihtp,  indeed 
of  leaving  his%hoes^  after  the  Eaftcrn  manner,  muft  leave  his  under- 
'ffanding  at  the  doOr  5  and  It  will  be  well  If  he  finds  it  when  he  comes 
out  again.**      It  was  anciently  a  cyftom  iq  the  Eaft»  and  a  mark  of 

~  *      -  .    Of  thi. 

obfcrvinct 
r«['«/rcn«  due  to  himfclf. 
tke  Exod;  iii.  ^.  aod  ACttyVu  33.  '  ^^^ 
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liad  been  foiled  feveral  times*.  A.  Periian  peafant^  whd 
was  elevated,  from  his  hovel  to  the  palace  of  his  fovecetgn; 
kept,  With  care^  his  original  wooden  (hoes,  xo.  icfnind 
kirn  of  his  firft  humble  ftationf.  The  young  Pretender, 
after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  fkulked  about  the  Hebrides 
for  many  months  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  J,  .  At  Port  Rec, 
in  the  jl]aod  of  Sky,  his  (hoes  were  worn  out  §,  and  a 
friend  ftirni(hed  him  with  a  new  pair,  and  kept  the  old 
ones  till  his  own  death  ;  when,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bo^ell,^ 
in  his  Journal^  informs  |is,  a  zealous  Ja€oUte\  gave  20 

♦    OrigioalAnec.  of  Peter,  p.  370. 

•\  Mr.  Andrews's  Anecd.  p.  4a.  This  Miecdote  bringr  to  one's 
mind  .what  Plutarch  relates  of  the  kings  jofPcrfia,  that  on  their  coro- 
nation-day, they  put  OR  a  robe,  which  the  firft  Cyrus  wore  before  ht 
ivas  kit7g,  to  remind  them  of  imitating  his  exemplary  temper  and 
hehariour.  With  iirrylar  views  the  apoille  Paul  ftrongly  exhorts 
Chriftians  to  ««  put  on  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,^*  /.  e .  to  eqdeavour  to 
W|  clothed  with  all  fl^e  .yirtues  and  graces  which  compofed  his  cha-. 
taftigr. 

.'  X  .  SeeQueft.  498,  and  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  art.  Pretender. 

^  Thomas  Coryat  in  one  of  his  tours  walked  900'inilet  in  one  pair 
^f  fhoes,  whieh  he  got  mended^t  Zurich  in  Swifierland.  Cotyat  was 
hoi^  at  Odcombe,  Somerfetlbire,  in  157?}  and  died  at  £urat  in  Alia, 
Jo  1617. 

\  The  term  Jacobite  Is  derived  from  Jacpbus,  and  was  a  reproach* 
ful  epithet  bcftowed-  pn  perfons  who  difapproved  of  the  revolution  by 
l^ing  SViiliam,  and  who  continued  ftill  to  afiert  the  right,  and  ad- 
here to  the  -intercfts,  of  the  dethroned  tyrant  James,  and  his  family. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  applied  to  ail  fuch  as  have  vindicated  the 
j^yecrable  doctrines  of  paffive obedience,  non>refiftance,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  who,  confequently,  hold  high  notions  of  their 
p»etogati^s.  In  this  laft  fenfe  it  has-muc~h  the  fame  import  with 
^ory.  The  epithet  IVhig  is  generally  underftood  to  denote  a  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  a  ftern  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the 
FEOP  L  E,  but  whoj  nevertheleisr  is  rcalous  for  the  fujpport  of  the  king 
Mi  all  his  juft  prerogatives^  though  at  the  (ame  tinie  defirous  of  redu« 
cing  him  to  an  incapacity  of  abufihg  his'po'we.r- 

Whatever,  fays  Mr.  ^eltiam,  tends  toenlargethepower  of  princes 
or  of  magiftrates  beybnd  the  precife  line  or  limit  of  tnc^eneral  good,, 
whatover  .impofes  d):>prcflive,  or  even  Superfluous  reftraiats  upon  the 
liberty  of  thepeoplc,  or  introduqes  any  fpecies  pf  civil  inequality,  not 
founded  on  the  balls  of  pubfic  utilifty,^  is  of  the  \trj  elTence  oitoryifm. 
On  the  other  hand,  genuine  wh  1  o<«'i^m  is  i^othing  more  than  good 
temper  and  good  fenfe,  .or,  \p  adopt  higher,- *nd,  more  appropriate, 
terms  of  expi:effion,  bentVtience  aAd  wiUi»a)«  appU^d  to  the  icience  o| 
Ijovemmcilt. 

V  guineaf 
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guineas  for  them.  When  the  poet  Linieres,  fays  Menage, 
was  reproached  with  always  \yalking  on  foot,  he  replied 
extempore  in  the  following  epigram  : 

Jc  vois  dMlluftres  cavaliers 

Avec  laquais,  caroffe,  et  pages; 

Mais  ils  doivent  leurs  equipages, 
£i  je  ne  dois  pas  mesfouliers. 

If  365  dozen  pairs  of  ftiocs  were  bought  in  London  for 
d  thoufand  guineas,  and  taken  to  America  at  the  expence^ 
of  thirty  guineas,  how  rauft  they  be  fold  per  pair,  in  that 
country,  for  the  purchafer  to  gain  thirty  per  cent,  by  the 
fale  ?     Ah/.  6/.  5^.  ,Vffi?* 

No.  552.    Stockings. — Stockings  are  coverings  for 
the  legs  and   fleet.     Anciently  the  "only  (lockings,  in  ufc 
were  made  of  cloth,  or  of  milled  fluffs  fewed  together; 
but,  fince  the  invention  of  knitting  and  weaving  flocking» 
of  filfc,  cotton,, wjool,  thready  &c.  the  ufe  of  cloth  (lock- 
ings is  quite  difcontinued.     It  is  related,  that  Queen 
£li:^abeth^  being  prefented  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  (ilk 
dockings  in  1561^  never  afterwards  wore  any  cloth  ones* 
The  fame  author.  Dr.  Howel,  adds,  that  Henry  Vill. 
ufually  wore  cloth  ho(e,  except  there  came  from  Spain^    * 
by  great  chanqe^  a  pair  of  (ilk  (lockings.     His  fon,  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of  long  Spanifh  (rlk 
ftockings,  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  the  prefent  wa» 
then  much  taken  notice  of.     Hence  it  (hoald  feetn,  that 
the  invention  of  filk  knit  (lockings  originally  came  fron> 
Spain.     There  is  a  MS.  letter  from  James  Vl.  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  requeding  the  loan  of  a  pair  of 
filk  flockings  in  which  the  Earl  had  appeared  at  court, 
becattfe  he  ivus'  going  to  give  audience  to  the  French  am* 
ba0*ador*.  -    The  art  of  weaving  flockings  in  a  frame  was 
invented  in  1589,  by  William  Lcc,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  " 
College  in  Cambridge,  a  native  of  Woodborough,  near 
Nottingham. 

Apairof  coloured  worfkdftocitij.  c  mended  in  feveral 
places^  formerly  belonging  to  P^t^^  Ajc  Gtieat>  mc  ftiU» 

♦    Mr.  Townfefid*c  Jwroeyf  vol.  ^^  -^ 
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exhibited  at  Pctcrlburgh*.  The  great  Frederick  of 
Pruflia,  either  thiough  ceconomy  or  careleiTnefs,  or  both» 
was  accuilomed  to  wear  all  his  clothes  a^long  as  decency 
permitted^;  foroetirnesj  indeed,  rather  longer ;  and  it  was 
ufaal  with  him  to  order  ]}h  breeches  to  be  mended,  and 
bis  coat  to  be  pieced  under  the  arms.  When  Peter  the 
Great  was  in  France,  the  Marquis  de  Nele  appeared  before 
him  every  day  in  a  new  drefs  ;  **  Surely,"  faid  the  Czar 
to  him,  •*  your  tailoi*  muft  be  a  very  bad  one,  that  he 
can  never  fit  you."  Field  Marftial  Count  Daun,  a  famou& 
Auilrlan  geueral,  had,  it  is  faid,  a- drefs  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  uniformly  aimed 
at  making  luxury  iinfafhiouable.  SeeiRg  the  ambaifador 
to  London  in  an  Englilh  hat  one  day,  he  inquired  how 
much  it  coft;  and  hearing  two  pounds  Englilh  money, 
he  replied,  •*  Take  tare  of  it  j  for  lean  purchafe  four 
hats  in  Portugal  for  that  fum."  So  fond  was  our  Q^een 
Elizabeth  of  drefs,  that  three  thoufand  difierent  habitt 
were  found  in  her  wardrobe  after  her  death.  Mortifying 
reflexion!  fays  Pennant,  in  finding  fttch  aliof  in  the 
greatefl  charaders. 

The  exportation  of  dockings  from  Great- Br itainforraf 
an  importaut  article  of  commerce.  Our  principal  manu- 
facture is  at  Nottingham;  but  from  Aberdeen  there  are, 
fays  the  JB«ry.  Bri/»  no  lefs  than  69,333  dozen  pairs  of. 
ftockings  annually  exported,  worth  on  an  average  ^i'  lot  J 
per  dozen. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  at  the  above  price ;  and- 
fuppofing  them  retailed  at  2s.  ^d,  per  pair,  what  wcmid 
be  gained  by^thefaie,  allowing  2,000  guineas,  ^^ 3 3  5/;  6d. 
for  ca;'riage,  &c«  Jn/.  ^'103,999  ^^^*  value  of  the 
whole;  and  ^10,000  gained  by  the  fale. 

No,  553,^  Tobacco.— Tobacco  received  its  name 
from  Tabacco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain,  North' 
America;  or^  as  fdme  afiert,  from  the  ifland  of  Tobago, 
one  of  the  Caribbees.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe  rill 
.  after  the  difcovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was 
1  firft  imported  about  the  year  1560.  It  was  brought  into 
England  ibout  15B6,  id  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 

•    Orig.  Anccdt  ofPcter,  p.  370,'  .  ,        ,      * 

and 
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and  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  cr  Sfc 
Walter  Raleigh.  Obt  James  L  wrote  atreatifc  exprefsly 
againft  the  ufc  of  this  exotic  weed.  It  is,  fays  he,  a  cuf- 
tom  loathfome  to  tne  eye,  hateful  to  the  brain,  dangerous- 
to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  (linking,  fume  thereof' 
heareft  refembling  the  horrible  (lygian  fmoke  of  the- pit 

-  that  is  bottomkfs.  The  fame  royal  author,  as  Mr. 
Granger  obferves,  profeffed,  that  were  he  to  invite  the: 

•  Devil  to  a  dinner,  he  (hould  have  three,  difhes:  firil,  » 
pig;  fecond,  a  \)o\\  of  ling  and  muftard  ;  an^l  thifd,  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  for  digefture*.  One  of  ouf*  beft  moderSt 
poets  has  alfo  expreffed  a  pointed  diflike  to  the  ufe  of 
tobacco,  but  for  a  reafon  much  more  cogent  than  any  of 
thofe  afligned  by  the  pedantic  **  Britifh  Solomon  :** 

I 

Pernicious  we<»d!  whofe  fcent  the  fairannoys^ 
Unfriendly  to  fociety's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worft  tffcSi  is  banrfliing  For  hours 
t  The  fcxwhofc  prefcnce  civiJizcs  our'st 

Thou  art,  indeed,  the  drug  a  gardener  wamS| 

Topoifon  vermin  that  infefthis  plants^ 

But  are  we  fo  to  wit  and  beauty  blind, 

As  todefpife  the  glory  of  our  kind,   - 

And  fljow  the  foftcft  minds,  and  faireft  forms, 

As  little  mercy  as  A«  grubs,  and  worms?  ,  ' 

COWfERV 

Tobacco,  however,  has  not  been  without  its  able  ad- 
▼ocates^  of  which  number  was  Mr.  J.  Philips,  who  lias 
fung  its  praifes  in  all  his  poetical  productions  except 
•*  Blenheim ;"  and  bis  "  Splendid  Shilling,"  fays  one 
o^  his  biographers,  owes  fome  part  of  its  lufttt  to  the 
happy  introduction  of  a  tobacco-pipe*  In  his  **  Cider" 
we  find  the  following  eulogiuin  on  this  '*  fovereign  berb 
a&  be  clfewhece  ftyles  it : 


> 


To  Cage  cxpciici^^.^  ^t  ov^ 
The  Indian  weed  unknown  ^^  ^    icn^  Umcs, 
Nature's  choice  giff,  whofc  ^  ^^^'nn^^^^  ^^^^ 
Bxtra£ls  fuperfluous  juices,.  •^^^^^^  r^es 
The  blood-diftcmper»d  frorvv^JVA  <^^\oUS  Wu ; 
Friend  to  the  fpiriis,  whicj?  \v    i^o'^^jo^^^^'^' 

«    Biof .  Hift.  of  E|i*i        >\V^        .     ^.A. 


Uk      - 
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It  gehtly  mitigates ;  companion  lit 
Ofpleafantry  and  wine ;  nor  to  the  bards 
Uniriendly,  when  they  to  the  vocaiihcU 
Warble^mclodious  their  welUlabour»d  fongs. 

I^  Johnfon  once  remarked,  that  fince  the^difufe  of 
fraoking  among  the  better  fort  of  people,  fuicide  has 
been  more  frequent  in  this  country  than  it  was  before. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  America,  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of  Greece,  the. 
Archipelago,  Malta,  Italy,  France,  Ceylon,  &c.  The 
principal  kinds  of  tobacco  imported  into  England  are 
the  Maryland,  called  Oronooko,  and  the  Virginiii,  Bri- 
ti(h  taftc  prefers  that  of  the  latter  State,  while  the 
Northern  nations  of  Europe  arc  faid  to  like  the  former 
better,.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  fays  Dr.  Gordon^ 
began  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1616. 

Tobacco  is  cither  taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  llerna« 
tatory ;  or  as  a  roafticatory,  by  chewing  it  in  the  momh ; 
or  by  fmokin^  it  in  a  pipe.  It  is  confidered  as  a  firH. 
rate  narcotic  or  opiate,  and  is  occafionally  ufed  medi« 
cinally.  France,  fays  Zimmerman,  raifes  15,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  annually.  What  is  the  value  of  this 
quantity  at  ^7  15/.  6^.   per  cwt,?     Anf.  j£  1*04 1,254 

-125.    l«j^,.  " 

No.  554.  BuTTtR. — Btittcr  is  an  un^uons  fobftar.ce, 
made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk  in  a  churn,  till  the 
oil  feparates  from  the  whey,  or  ferons  parts.  Some  of 
our  churns  are  heavy  machines^  and  require  great'exertions 
ofdrcngth  to  work  them;  but  Mr.  Townfend  obferves, 
that  in  Spain  the  women  chatn  as  they  walk  along,  or 
fiand  chatting  with  a  neighbour,  each  with  a  leathern  bag, 
in  which  they  (hake  the  cream  till  the  butter  is  com- 
pletely formed*.  In  Barbary,  butter  is  made  by  putting 
the  milk  or. cream  into  a  goat's  ikih,  fufpended  from  one 
fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  preffing  it  to  ami  fro  in 
one  uniform  dire^ion;  and  in  fiengal  butter  is  eaiily 
made  \>y  the  flight  tufning  of  a  ftick  in  milk  t. 

•     Journey,  vol.  i..  p.  388. 

+    Shaw'jTrtv.-^nndPhll.  Tranf, 

The 
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The  trade  m  Butter  in  England  h  very  confidcrab!c» 
Sbm%  compute,  that  50,000  tons  are  annually  confumed 
itt  London  only.  It  is  chiefly  made  within  forty  milea 
round  the  city.  Fifty  thouland  firkins  are  faid  to  be^ 
/ent  yearly  from  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  alone;  eaclr 
firkin  containing  5^  pounds.  A  confidcrable  part  of  thit- 
vaft  quantity  is,  hovreycr,  brought  from  Downham,  ie>^ 
miles So^utb  from  Lynn,  in  Norfc  Ik,  to  Cambridge,  ancfe 
thence  conveyed  by  land-carriage  to  LotrooN  : 

"  Bepesdefit,  huge  METROPOLIS  f 

Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drained  the  country  round^,^ 
'  -    .      Till  Londcn  market,  London  price,  refound 

Through  every  town,  round  every,  pafling  load;. 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  Eaflern  road: 
Delicious  veal  and  butter,  every  hour 
From  Effcx  lowlands^  and  the  banks  of  Stour  ; 
And  further,  far,  where  numerous  herds  repofe^ 
FroraOrwcll > brink,  from' Wevcny,  or  Oufe. 

'      .    -         .  Farmer's  Bo T». 


Uttoxcter,  m  StaflTordfliire,  is  a  marketftmous  for  good* 
butter,  infomuch  that  the  London  dealers  Have  eftabbftied' 
a  faftory  there  ~for  that  article.  It  is  bouglit  by  the  pot, 
of  a  long  cylindrical  form,*weighMifi;  141b.  But  no  but- 
ter is  efteeme'd  equal  to  that  which  is  made  in  the  county. 
of  Eflex,  well' known  by  the  name  ofEpping  butter. 

It  was  long  before  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any 
notion  of  butter :  their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it,  and* 
yet  are  frequently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  checfe.      Thet  ^ 
^Romans  ufcd  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a  medicine, 
Revbr  as  food*    The  ancient  Jews,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the*  method  of  preparing  butter*, 
§olompn,  Ifaiah,  and  even  Mofes,  fpeak  of  it.     The  1  aft 
seprefeals  it  as  in  u(e  in  Abraham's- time;   feeGen.xviiik 
8.  Pro  v.  XXX.  33.  and  Ifaiah  vii.  15.  but  fome  modern'  \ 
writers  fuppofe,  that  by  bqtter  in  thefe-paffages  we  are^ 
to  underftand  cheefe;    while  others   maintain,  that,  ir^ 
fcripture,  the  word  butter  almoft  always  denotes  liquid 
cream.     When  we  read  of  children  being  fed  with  butter, 
and  honey,  it  means^  fay  thefe  commentators,  cream  and? 
honey,  which  was  very-  common  in  Paleftine.    Figufa- 
tirely,  it  denotes  plenty.    See  Job,  xx.  17,  and  xxix.  6; 
'       '  R  5^  -  Sup£of«; 


__..  I 
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Suppofc  the  quantity  of  btff ter  feat  from  Canlindge 
and  Suffolk  to  London  yearly,  were  purchafod  for  j^m 
per  pounds  and  the  expence  of  conveying  it  to  town  canae 
to  ilJ.  per  pound,  how  much  would  be  tlicgain  per  cent, 
if  it  were  fold  in  London  at  1 1^.  per  pouod;  what  would 
be  gained  by  the  fale  of  the  whole ;  and  what  would  bo 
the  whole  fum  that  it « fold  for  in  London  ?  Am/.  ^25 
14/.  3|^.  gain  per  cent. ;  .  ^'26,250  gained  by  tlbe  fale> 
iC»28,333  .6/.  8//.  the  fiim it  fold  for. 

No.  555.  Vegbtablb  Butter,— ^Mr.  Mongo 
Park,  the  celebrated  African  traveller^  iiays^  that  the 
fruit  of  the  (hea^tr^e  affords  a  vegetable  butter,  which* 
beiides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the  whole  year  with, 
but  fait,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  his  palate,  of  a  rich^ 
flavoitr,  than  the  bed  butter  he  had  ever  tailed  made  from 
cowV  milk.  Thefe  trees  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  ofSambarra,  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^r  Nicer*: 
Its  uuit,  from  whofe  kernel,  boiled  in  water,  the  butter 
is  prepared,  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanifh 
olive.  If  tWo  dozen  firkins  of  this  butter  were  purchaied 
for  ^43  6/.  and  fold  at  g^d,  per  pound,  what  would  be 
gained  b^  the  fale  ?    Aa/»  ^(^8  1  oi. 

• 

No.  556.  BRiAr^vj-Bread  is  ufually  made, of  the 
floni;  or  meal  of  fome  fariiJaceous  vegetable,  chiefly  com, 
ground  and  kneaded  with  "water  and  ycafl.  Potato-bread 
IS  common  in  Ireland ;  and  turnip. bread  is  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  ufual 
bread  of  the  poor  was  made   of  barleyi .      In  Iceland 

♦  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  Africa,  running  near  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Great  Dcfart  of  Sahara.  The  populous  towa  af 
Tombudloo  is  fituated  upon  it.  The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  i»  tn  about 
^  deg.  North  lat.  and  s  deg. 'Weft  long.  See  Wxlkin'soit^ 
General  Atlas.  >  ^ ' 

.  -¥  The  Jews  frequently  ate  barley  bread  ;  '  and  Gfarift  aad  hit 
•poftleshad  no  other  provifion  than  five  barley  ioaves  and.  two  fmall 
fi(h<:»,  Johuvi.  g.  Hbfea  fays,  chap.  iii.  2,  that  he  purchafed  hia 
ifife  for  1 5  pieces  of  filver,  and  ian  omer  and  a  half  of  barley.  The 
word  bread  is  fometimcs  employed  to  fignify  a  thing  of  lovir  price. 
See  Ezckie)  xiii.  19.  An  emir,  or  homer,  ccMAtained  nearly  fix 
pints.  The  principal  ufe  of  barley  in  Grc9t*Bntaun U  noticed  in  onr  . 
article  Mait^  C^eft.  4^7,  p.  2689 

dried 
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*  ■  -      »  ■ 

dried  cpd-fi(h,  beaten  to  powdcr^.and  a^e  up  inta  cak€s» 
is  eaten  for  bread.  The  (a  me  kind  of  btcad  i^-  made 
among  the  Laplander* »  whofe  country  affords  no  com* 
Bread,  fuch  as  ours,  is  .n  t  only  a  very  agreeable  but  a 
very  wholefome  and  nutritive  aliroent ;  deemedj  by  fom^p 
the  lighteft  and  propereit  food  for  human  bodies: 

"  Decaying  man  with  flrength  fupplying.'* 

It  is,,  indeed,  of  human  food  the  only  one  thiog  nced^ 
ful  in  this  world,  without  which  if  man  is  compelled  to 
live  but  a  fmgle  day  he  fuifers  in  his  phyfical  conilitutioA> 
and  his  moral  happinefs.     The  pooreft   of  the  human 
ipecies    muft  hkve  bread.      It    is  i:heir  firft — their  lafi 
iubfiflence.     Let  the  price  be  ever  {o  exorbitant,  with  thb 
food  they  muft  be  fupplied>  or  they  Harve.     If  unable  to 
obtain  it,  they'  will  ficken  in   their  health,  fpirits,  and 
temper,  and  decay  in  their  cap^ftity  for  labour';  as  has 
been  conftantly  exemplified  in  every  garrifon  town  where- 
.  the  allotment  of  this  food  has  been  necelfarily  reduced 
below  the  ufual  demands  of  nature      Dr.  Shaw,  in  hi»' 
Travels,  fays,  that  thb  Eaftern  nations  in  general  are  great 
eaters  of  bread ;.  it  being  computed  $hat  three  per^s  in^ 
four  live  entirely  upon  it,  or  elfe  on  fuch  compofitions  as 
are  made  of  barley  or  wheat  flour. 
^    Anciently  each  houfcwife  was  her  own  baker;    and 
the  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when  baking 
became  a  particular  profeffion,  and  bakers  were  intro^ 
duoed«     It  is,  however,  generally  agreed,  that  they  had 
their'  rife  in  the  Eaft,  and  paifed  from  Greece  to  Italy 
after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  583+« 
The  price  of  bread,   in  London,  is  regulated  by  the 
magiftrates,  according  to  the  price  of  flour ;  and  a  quartern  - 
loaf,    when 'well  baked,  is  to  weigh  4^  lbs.  5  oz.  8  dr. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  pound  of  bread,  when  fuch  a  loaf 
fells  for  IX.  lof^/i  [its  enormous  price,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1801  ;]  and  fuppofing  a  poor  roan,  his  wife^ 
and  four  children,  fliould  confume  only  a  quartern  loaf 
a  day,  what  would  the  article  of  bread  ^amount  to  in'  a 

*    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes. 

i    Set  Dr.  Recs'tNeW  Cyclop,  and  £ac/.  £rit  art  Baker. 

R6  year; 
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year;  and,  admitting  his  earnings  to-be  a  guinea  a  week^ 
how  niach  would  remain  at  the  year'i  end  for  other  pof- 
pofes?  J»/.  ^d.  ^VtV  per  lb.;  ^54  4^  4^^-  yearly 
amount  of  the  bread  ;  /20  7/.  7l</.  the  furti  left  for 
Other  porpo/es.  ' 

Np«  557*  Candles. — Candle  is  a  cotton  or  linen 
wick,  loofely  twilled,  and  covered  with  tallow,  wax,  or 
fpermaceti,  in  a  cylindrical  figure  ;  which,  being  lighted 
at  the  end,  ferves  to  illumine  a  place  in  the  abfence  of 
the  fun.  A  tallow  candle,  to  be  good,  mufl  be  half 
Iheep's  and  half  bullock's  tallow ;  for  hog's  tallow  makes 
the  candle  gutter,  and  always  gives  an  ofiFenfive  froell/ 
with  a  thick,  black  fmoke.  The  wick  ought  to  be  pure, 
fufficiently  dry,  and  properly  twiftcd;  othcrwife  the 
candle  will  emit  an  inconUant  vibratory  ^ame,  which  is 
both  prejudicial  to  the  eyes,  and  infufficient  for  the  dif- 
tinft  illumination  of  objefts.  There  are  t\^o  forts  of 
tallow  candles ;  the  one  dipped,  the  other  moulded.  The 
firft,  which  arc  thofe  in  ordinary  ufe,  arc  of  an  old  ftand- 
ing;  the  latter  are  fard  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Sieur 
le  Brex  at  Paris  *. 

The  beautiful  allufion  madie  by  Shakfpeare  to  the  light 
of  a  candle,  with  the  moral  deduced  from  it,  is  worthy  of 
notice :  ^ 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  1 
So  (bines  a  good  4ced  in  a  naughty  world. 

In  a  pretty  fentimental  fonnet,  addreifed  to  a  candle, 

it  is  aptly  obferved,  that  this  ufeful  and  foetal  luminary 

is  not  only  a  friend  and  companion,  but,  to  an  obfervant 

mind^  a  'moral  inftrn^or : 

♦ 

Its  gradual  wade  in  unperceiVd  decay, 
May  well  to  man-z  moral  lefTon teach: 

Thus  glide  his  years  in  (ilent  courfe  away, 

Towaids  that  bourne  we  all  are  doom'd  to  reach. 

Month.  Ma6»  vol.  xiii.  p.  4^ff* 

Sdppofe  a  per f<Hi  bought  40  doxen  pounds  of  ca^dlea. 
for  ;^  16  4x.  and,  in  coniequeilce  of  their  being  damaged 
ilk  conveying  them  home,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  felt 

*    Su  Dr.  Rees'is  New  Cyclop,  and  £ncy.  l^riC. 

ibem 
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fhem  at  5|/.  per  pound,  what  would  be  his  lofs  by  the 
faic?  /tnf.  ^4.  14*. 

No.  558.  So  A r.— Soap  is  a  kindf  ef  pafte,  rometimes 
hard  and  dry,  and'fometimes  foft  and  liquid,  much  ufed 
in  waihitig,  and  for  various  other  purpcAes.  Soap  was 
impdrfedly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  firfl  exprefs 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  Pliny*  and  Galen +;  and  the 
former  declares  it  to  be  an  ilivention  of  the  Gauls,  though 
he  prefers  the  German  to  the  Gallic  Soap  J.  In  remote 
periods  clothes  were  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  or  ftamped 
upon  in  water.  In  Homer  we  read  that  Nauficaa  and  her 
attendants  waihed  theits  by  treading  upon  them  with  their 
feet  in  pits,  into^which  they  had  collet5ted  water  $.  The' 
chief  ingredients  ufed  ir  making  green  foft  foap  are,  lees 
drawn  from  pot-afii  and  lime,  boiled  up  with  tallow  and 
oil,  with 'the  addition  of  indigo  to  colour  it.  In  white 
foft  foap  the  oil  is  omitted.  Hard  foap  is  made  with 
lees  from  afhes,  and  tallow.  The  fineft  of  the  common 
foaps  is  that  called  Spaniih,  or  Caftile  Soap,  whicH  is  made 
with  olive  oil,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called  foda  or  barilla  ; 
a  plant  much  cultivated  in  Spain  for  its  alhes. 

Soap,  both  hard  and  foft,  is  applied  to  medical  u^«. 
It  is  a  very  effe^ual  anti-acid,    and   one  of  the   beft 
antidotes   to  fiop  quickly >    and   with  the  leaft  incon>- 
▼enience,  the  bad  eflfedts  of  acid  corrofive  poifons,  a» 
aqua-fortis,  &c. 

The  manufadlure  of  foap  in  London  firfk  began  in  the 
year  1524;  before  which  time  this  city  was  ferved  with 
white  foap  from  foreign  countries,  and  with  grey-  foap 
fpeckled  with  white  from  firidol  j).  Mr.  Zimmerman  fays, 
that  it  is  an  inferior  fort  of  oil  which  is  ufed  in  making 
foap  in  France  \  and  he  adds,  that  in  Marfeillesj  now  in 

#• 

*    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

ir    .SeeQueftion  218,  p.  105. 

%    See  B ft c  K  M  A  N  N  's  Hiftory  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  p.  .S39. 

\  Odyfiey,  vi.  gi.  Mauiicaa  was  the  daughter  of  AIci nous,  km^ 
of  the  Phseaceanar  (fee  Queft.  \\%)  Shfr  met  Ulyfles  Ihipwreck^d  on 
her  father's  coafts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity  ||ut  he  owed  the  ktrnft 
reception  he  met  with  from  th«  king. 

I    Dr.  Reel's  New  Cyclop 

tlw 
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the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  there  are  3S 
foap  manufadorxs. 

*  what  are  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  27  lbs.  of  foap  worth  at  ii^iL 
per  lb. ;  and  ho>ir  mbft  it  be  fold  per  lb.  to  gain  ^^3  ti/, 
iij^/  by  tbefale?  Jm/.  £iS  8i«  o^d.  the  value;  lu 
2^d,  jI^  the  price  it  muft  be  fold  for. 

• 

^^'  .559*  Pl  A G  u B. — This  is  a  very  acute,  deftradive, 
malignant^  and  contagious  difrafe ;  being  a  putrid  fever 
in  its  worft  degree,  and  ufoally  proving  iportal.  1  It  is  faid 
to  be  an  exo.ic  difeafe^  never  bred  or  propagated  in 
England,  but  always  imported  from  abroad,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of  Alia  the  lieilery  and 
Egypti  where  it  i^  familiar  r 

Thofe  inclement  Ikies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  fickening  city,  Plague^ 
.    The  fierceft  child  of  Nenacfis*  divine, 

Defcends.     From  Ethiopia's  poifonM  woods. 
From  ftifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locud-armies  piitrifying  heap*d^ 
This  great  deftroycr  ipruDgt.  \ 

Thomson. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  coipmended  as  of  (ingular  effi- 
cacy in  the  plague,  and  peftilential  fevers;  being  the 
principal  remedy  of  the  Indians,  and  what  the  l'urka> 
nave  recourfe  to.  Camphor  is  alfo  much  praifed ;  it  was 
the  bafis  of  Henflus's  aatipeftilential  oil,  which  was  pre* 
pared  from  equal  quantities  of  camphor,  citron. peel,  and^ 
amber.      For  this  efficacious  remedy  the  author  had  a 

^  Ncmefis  wst  the  goddefs  of  Vengeance :  (he  it  reprefented  with* 
ft  helm  and  a  wheel ;  and  fomettmcs  drawn  with  wiqgv,  to  deiMHe 
the  celerity  with  which  fte  is  prepared  to  puniflilhe  crimes  of  the 
wicked  both  by  fea  and  land. 

f  Thefe  are  the  caufes  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  origin  of  the 
plague,  in  Dr.  Mead's  elegant  book  on  that  fubjedlt  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  th4t  this  direful  difeafe,  which,  ibr  a  ferics  of  ages,  had, 
with  very  ihort  intervals}  vifited  our  capital  ia  its  moft  dreadful  forms,. 
never  ha^  appeared  among  us  fmce  the  rebuilding  of  the  cityi  in  an 
open  'and  airy  manner,  after  the  great  fire  in  1666.  Thus*  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  did  that  di{lrefli0g  qdamity  put  a  &op  to  one  of  »■ 
fur  more  tremsfidotts  oaiitre  I 

ftatoc 
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ftatoc  eieAed  to  him*  after  his  death >  in  the  city  of 
Verona,  in  Italy.  A  piece  of  myrrh  held  in  the  mouth* 
in  contagious  pUces«  and  foioking  tobacco,  are  alfo  com« 
molded^  but  nothing  Is  more  extolled^  as  a  prefervative 
againft  putridinoos  contagions^  than  vinegar  :  and  it  ia 
now  a  common  pradice  to  wa(h  and  fprinkle  the  rooms, 
of  hpipitals,  the  decks  of  (hips,  8eci  with  vinegar  to  purify 
the  air.  fioerhaave  mentions  a  phyfician  that  vifited  his 
patients  in  the  plague  with  fafety,  by  drinking  firft  an, 
ounce  or  two  of  vinegar.     See.Queft.  596. 

The  plague  of  London,  in  1665,  carried  off  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  months  160^000  perfons,  according  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  calculation.  The  matchlefs  horrors, 
of  foch  aa  agonizing  fcene  are  pathetically  delineated  bf 
Thomfon : 

Mute  was  the  voice  of  joy. 
And  hufb'd  the  clamour  of  the  bufy  world. 
Empty  the  ftreets,  with  uncouth  verdure  cladj  -. 
Into  the  word  of  dcfarts  fudden  turn'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men :     The  fuHen  door* 
Yet  uninfe^ed,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  fociety : 
Dependants,  friends,  relations,  Love  himfelfy 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie, 
The  fwcet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Thus  o'er  the  proftrate  city  black  Defpair 
Extends  her  raven  wing ;  while,  to  complete 
The  fcene  of  defolation,  (Iretch'd  around, 
The  grim  guards  ftand,  denying  all  retreat. 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

That  this  picture  of  diftrefs  is  not  too  highly  colonred' 
tnay  be  conje^ured  from  the  fubfequent  well.attef^ed 
relation.  Durinc;  the  progrefs  of  the  cUfeaie,  fear  feemed 
to  have  fteeled  the  hearts  of  men  ^  for,  as  foon  as  itt 
nature  was  certainly  known,  above  40,000  fervants  were 
turned  into  the  fleets  to  periih:  no  one  would' receive 
them  into  their  houfes;  and  (he  villagers  near  town  drove 
t|iem  away^  with  pitchforks  and  fire^lirms.  To  the  im- 
mortal honour  of  Sir  John  Lavrbnce^  at  that  time 
Lord-Mayor  of  London^  it  is  recorded,  that  he  took 
tfaefe  wretched  fugitives  under  bis  immectiatc  prote^ion, 
/  relieved 
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relieved  them  with  his  own  forttine  as  long  as  that  laded^- 
and  then  fitpported  them  by  rubferiptionSf  which  he 
folicited  from  all  parts.  The  king  contributed  a  thda-^ 
fand  pounds  a  week :  and  in  the  whole  the  vaft  fum  of  ft< 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  weekly  diftrihuted  ••  How- 
much  was  difburied  daily;  and,  fuppoiing  160,000 
perfons  to  have  been  relieved,  what  was  the  fum  that 
each  received  ?  '^»/'£t^,2S^  14/.  3^^/.  daily;  u,  gld* 
each#  : 

'  .  "  • 

No*  560.  ToRKErs.— Turkeys  are  natives  only  of 
Ailierica,  or  the  New  World,  and  of  conrfe-  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  This  is  a  point  which  Mr. 
Pennant  has  eftablifiied,  by  an  elaborate  indud^ion   of 

*  Pcnnant'l  London,  p.  348,  edit.  3.  Sir  John  Laurence  is  the 
bencTotenc  charader  whom  Dr.  Darwin  ftyles  *^  London's  gen'rou*- 
mayor,"  aqd  wkom  he  has  juftly  united  with  *'  Mar/cilles'  go*^- 
bifliop,"  fo  advantageoufly  made  known  to  us  by  Pope's  iinfe4taes  : 

Why  drew  ^4ar^ei]les'  good  bifliop  purer  breatfav     " 
When  nature  ficken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death  f 

The  name  of  tliis  bcnefa^or  of  mankind  was  Henry- Francois* 
Xavicr  de  Belfunce,  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  the  late  province 
ef  Guienne,  and  made  bifltop  of  MarfeiUes,  now  i|i  .the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  France,  in  1709.     la  the  dreadful 
plague  that  ravaged  that  city  in  1720,  he  diftinguiihed  himfclf  by  his 
ardent  zeal  and  never-ceafmg  adivity ;  being  the  paftor,  the  phyfician, 
thie  magiftrate,  and  thx  almoner  of  his  numerous  flock*  whilft  that 
horrid  calamity  prevaiTed,  and  when  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attends 
them  had  fled.     In  1723^,  Louis  XV.  offered  him  a  more  confiderable 
bifhoprick,  which  this  worthy  man,  through  attachment  to  Iris  people^, 
refufed,  and  continued  with  them   till  his  'death,    an  event  thar 
occurred  in  the  year  1755,  and  the  blefliogs  of  all  good  men  accom- 
panied him  to  the  grave.      See  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  Diftinguifhed 
Perfons,  voL  ii.  109,  jv.  421,  4th  edit.      In  the  fame  work,  vol.  ii-. 
109  to  127,  will  be  found  an  interefliog  accountiof  an  EngliOi  clergy^ 
nan,  who  behaved  with  like  humanity  and  paileral  afie^on  at  EyanL,. 
in  Derbylhirei  during  the  plague  of  1666. 

Whattho*  the  autumnal  ficknefs  flalks  aroundf 
What  tho'  the  rage  of  noon-day  pcftilence 
Slays  her  ten  thoufands  ;  yet  beneath  the  (badft 
Of  Providence  the  good  taan  (miles  fecure 
And  uadifmay'd, 

N       i  -  1 

taiiaoa 
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various  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  birds ;  evincing^ 
'  that  they  arc  natives  neither  of  Europe,  Afia,  nor  Africa ;  ^ 
-  a  circumftancc  fince  placed  beyond  all  further  controvcrfy 
by  the  elaborate  refearches  of  the  in4(fatl gable  and  learned 
Eeckmann*.  Wild  turkeys  are  now  very  rare  in  the 
inhabited  parts  of  America,  but  are  found  in  nombers  m 
the  diftant  and  nioft  unfrequented  fpots.  Smyth  affurca 
us,  that  they  arc  ftill  fo  abundant  in  the  uncultivated  coun- 
try behind  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  provinces,  that  they 
may  be  met  with  in  flocks  of  more  than  five  thoufandf. 
They  ufually  weigh  about  thirty  pounds  eacK.  The 
Indians  make  a  very  "elegant  clothing  of  the  feathers^  • 
twiii^ing  the  inner  webs  into  a  flrong  double  thread  of 
hemp,  or  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry- tree,  and  working 
it  like  matting :  it  appears  rich  and  glofTy,  and  as  fine 
as  a  filk  (hag.  They  alfo  make  fans-of  the  tail ;  and  the 
French  of  Louiiiana  were  accuftomed  to  make  umbrellas 
by  the  jundion  of  four  of  the  tails. 

Turkeys  were  firfl:  introdaccd  inio  Europe  from^Mexico 
or  Yucatan,  and  imported  into  England,  probably  from 
Spain,  as  early  as  the  year  1524.  Since  that  period  they 
have  been  fuccefsfuJly  reared  in  this  kingdom  ;  fo  that  in 
158.5  they  made  a  diih  even  in  our  rural  feails.  But  in 
France  they  were  fo  rare,  that  the  firft  which  was  eaten 
in  that  country  appeared  at  the  nuptial  feaft  of  that 
monfter  of  cruelty  Charles  IX.  J  in  1570. 

The  largeft  turkeys  in  England  are  reared  in  th& county 
of  Norfolk.     Some  of  them  weigh  upwards  of  30  pounds,  ■ 
when  prepared  for  drcffing.  • 

Suppofe-a  perfon  fhould  parchafe  500  turkeys  for  1 25 
guineas,  and  fell  40  at  5/.  9^.  each ;  00  at  Sji  2^.  each ; 
150  at  6s.  9^.  each  ;  and  the  remainder  at  7^.  6^.  each» 
ivhat  would. he  gain  by  the  whole  ?  Ax/,  £^^  2s.  Sd* 

No.   561.      iNTRODtJCTION    op  iVtCETABLES,   ^C. 

1.NTO  England. — --One  of  the  principal  advantages 
refulting  tp  Europe  from  exploring  diftant  regions,  has 
been  the  introda^ion  of  fom^  of  the  moil  ufeful  plants 

*    See  hit  HilUry  of  Infeationt^  vol.  ii.  p«  371,  Ac« 

■f    Tour  in  tke  United  States  of  Amertcay  puUilhed  in  1784. 

i    See  Index. 

and- 
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^d  fruits  that  are  now  cultivated  with  To  ipucfa  advan- 
tage. From  ttie  dlfcovery  of  Amerjcay  one  of  the  mod 
important  benefits;  perhaps,  that  we  received ,  was  the 
iatioduAion  of  the  potato ;  a  root  by  far  the  mod  uieful 
of  all  that  we  have  among  us*,  l^he  pear,  the  peach,  the 
apricot,  and  the  quince,  were  refpedlively  brought  from 
Epirus,  Carthage,  Armenia,  and  Syria.  They  were  firft 
tranfplanted  into  Italy,  and  thence  diifeminated  by  the 
Romans  through  the  Northern  and  Wcfterii  parts-  of 
£urope.  Fruit,  fays  Mr.  Andrews,  feems  to  have  been 
very  fcatce  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  in 
an  original  MS.  figned  by  himfelf,  and  kept  in  the 
Remembrance-Office,  it  appears,  that  apples  were  paid 
for  at  a  high  rate,  not  lefs  than  one  or  two  (hillings 
a  piece  ;  that  a  red  rofe  cod  two  ihillings;  and  that  a  maa 
and  woman  had  eight  (hillings  and  Your- pence  for  a  few 
firawberries  +.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  r^ign 
of  Henry  Vllh  viz.  about  1547,  that  any  falads,  carrots^ 
cabbage :(,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in 
England.  The  little  of  thcfe  vegetables  that  was  ufed> 
was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  aiui  Flanders. 
Queen  Catherine,  ( Henry's  firft  confort)  when  fte  wanted 
a  falad,  was  obliged  to  dHp!^tch  a  raeifenger  thither  on 
purpofe^.  Sundry  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  plants  were-' 
alib  firft  cultivated  in  England  darings  this-r^gn,  partictn^ 
larly  apricots,  artichokes,  pippins,  and  goofeberries.  The 
latter  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Flanders.  The 
currant-tree  was  conveyed  from  Zante,  by  the  Vcnctiana, 
and  planted  in  England  in  the  year  1333 1|<* 

Afparagus,  cauliftowers,  beans,  and  peas,  were  intro- 
dueed  about  the  time  of  Charks  the  lid's  reftoration,  vis^ 
in  1660.  The  delightful  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  the 
mod  beauti:ful  and  fragrant  flowers,  are  alfo  foreign  pro- 
dudions.  We  will  mention  a  few :  Je(ramine  came  from 
the  Eaft 'Indies ;  the  tulip,  the  lily  1,  and  feveral  others^ 

*    See  Qtsefl.  219,  41-  io6» 

"f     Aoecd.  p.  80. 

^    Cabbages  vrert  introduced   into  Scotland  by  the  tbldfert  m 
CfomweU's  army. 

^     Hurtle,  ¥i>l  i».  1>.  «73i    ^    I    SeeQufft.  5»S* 
•   t   The  lily  of  the  Scripture  is  of  Perfwn  ©rigio  »  -the  Gaernfef  lily^ 
came  from  Japan,  and  the  ved-coloured  lily  was  a  native  o^  South 
America.     See  Ezer.  on  the  Globes,  art.  Fleur-de-Us,  and  Chrod. 
a^^o|.  Exer.  ^Utedit.  art^  KLtopftock* 

froia 
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from  the  Levant  (the  Faftcrn  (horc  of  the  Mediterranean) ; 
the  tobc-rofe*  from  Java  and  Ceylon ;  the  carnation  and 
pink  from  Italy;  and  the  auricula  from  Switzerland. 
'J  he  modern  taftc  for  flowers  came,  it- is  faid,  from 
Ferfia  to  Conftantinoplc,  and  was  imported  thence  to 
Europe  for  tht  firit  time  in  the  fixtecnth  century..  At 
-  any  rate,  fays  Beckmannf,  we  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  theprodu^onsof  our  flower-gardens  were  conveyed  by 
that  channel.  With  what  goodnefs,  obfcrvcs  the  piout 
Sturm,  does  God  thus  provide  for  our  happinefs  and 
enjoyments,  by  making  even  the  moft  remote  countric* 
contribute  towards  itf.  Let  it  moreover  be  confidered, 
that  nuts,  acorns,  crabs,  and  a  few  wild  berries,  were 
almoft  all  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  indigenous  ta 
our  ifland.  The  mcanefl:  labourer,  as  Dr.  Aikiiv  juftly 
observes,  is  now  fed  with  more  wholefome  and  delicate 
aliments  than  the  petty  kings  of  the  country  could  obtain 
in  its  uncultivated  flate$. 

The  Emperor  Alb  in  us,  who,  before  his  advancement 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  had  been  made  governor  of 
Britain- by  Commodus,  had  fo  voracious  an  appetite,  that 
we  are  told  he  fometimes  devoured,  for  his  breakfaft,  n<> 
lefs.than  500  figs,  100  peaches,  to  melons,  20  lbs.  of 
grapes,  100  fmall  birds,  and  40ooyfters|t.  Bejng  de- 
feated by  Severn^,  his  competitor  for  the  hnperial  purple, 
his  head  was  flrack  ofi^,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A..  D.  1 98. 

'  Valuing  the  figs  at  2j</,  the  peaches  at  ^Id,  the  melons 
'  at  4^*  9id.  each;    the  grapes  at  xs.  i\\d.  per  lb.  the 
birds  at  6^/.-  each,  and  the  oyfters  at  3  a  penny,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  whole  ?    Afff,  £x\  i6j.  3!^. 

No. '562.  India 'RtTBBEity — India  rubber,  orelaftic 
refin,  is  a  fubftance  produced  from  the  Syringe-tree  of 
Cayenne,  Quito,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and 

•  SeeQueftiob  431,  p,  241,  tnd  Chfon.  and  Biog.  Exer.  act. June. 

f  Hiftory^f  Inventions^  vol.  iii.  p«  fi. 

±  Reflexions*  July  i*  ^^l*  ^i*    '^ealfoQueft.  448,  p»ft57* 

&  See  Dr»  Aikin't  Introd^  to  England  DeUnetted. 

I  See  Maximiatuf,  loder. 
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is  poflcfled  of  the  maft  fingular  prdpentes.  No  rubflance 
ii  yet  known  which  is  fo  pliable,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
claftic.  I[  oozes  out,  under  the  form  of  a  vegeiable 
milk,  frum  tncitions  made  in  the  tree,  and  is  gathered 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  rain,  becaufe  it  flows  then  mnft 
abundantly.  The  means  employed  to  infpiffate  and 
indurate  it  are  faid  to  be -kept  a  profound  fecret,  though 
otheiiaflert  that  expofureto  tlieair  is  fufficient  to  produce 
thefe  efleAs.  The  Inilians  make  bouts,  bottles,  (tain. 
beauxi  and  alfo  a  kind  of  doth  of  it ;  and  by  oieans  of 
moulds  form  it  into  a  variety  of  figures  for  ufe  and  orna- 
ment, A  rcfin  finiilar  to  this  waj  difcovered  fome  yean 
ago  in  the  ifle  of  France,  now  called  by  the  French 
lU'Union.     It  is  fituated  Eaft  of  Madagafcar. 

What  is  the  value  of  as  many  piecea  of  India  rubber,  as 
there  were  perfoni  on  board  the  velTel  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  Ihipw recked  on  the  iHand  of  Malta*,  purchafed  at  tha 
third  part  of  a  guinea  the  half-doaeo  }    Anf.  j^i6  a/. 

I^o^fiSj.  Milk.— A  well-known  fluid  prepared  bjr 
Nature  in  the  breafts  of  women,  and  the  udders  of  a'Cxz 
animals,  for  the  naurilhment  of  their  young  : 

Nobeafl  fo  fierce,  from  Zt^mbU'a  Northern  lliand. 
To  Ethiopia'i  barren  realms  of  Tand, 
But  midfl  herynungjicr  milky  fountain  Iharci, 
With  teats  ^  numerous  as  the  brood  Ihe  rears. 

ROICOK'sNlTEIZ. 

•  Thii  Tmall  ifland,  wkich  at  pnfertbeUi^itothe  EiiEliOit,  li 
fltUitedin  the  Mediletiinean,  fouth  o(  Sicily,  ind  took  its  nana 
from  the  abundance  of  honey  found  in  it.  It  had  retcriL  commodiour 
hanns;  and  Ibe  inhabionti,  erlgina'ljr  a  colony  of  PhcEniclini,  were 
formerly  noted  (or  their  ciTililr  U  nrtngen|.  Their  being  termed 
bubiriini  in  the  New  Teftamenr  only  impliei  that  thcydifiered  ia 
their  cuftonu  and  lingoage  Trom  the  Creek>  and  Romant,  who 
proudly  applied  thi I  epithet  to 'all  other  nation!  bet  their  own.  The 
ApoKle  Paul  compreheadtall  mankind  under  [he  diAinaionorGreeka 
■ad  Barbarian^.  Itom.  i.  i).  Thejew},  by  way  of  contempt,  ukd 
to  ftyle  ail  heathcni  "dogs."     See  f'yie't  Paraphtafe,  vol.  ii.  p.  891 
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Tt  is  the  food  moft  univerfally  fuited  to  all  ages  and 
ftates  of  the  body,  but  feems  chiefly  dcfigncd  by  Provi- 
dence as  the  aliment  of  infants ; 

The  balmy  tide  «. 

Which  Nature's  God  for  infancy  fupplicd. 

^Roscofi's  NUILSE. 

.  That  there  were,  Jiowever^  many  adults  among  the 
ancients  who  lived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely ^  upon  this 
wholefome  and  pleafant  liquid,  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  mentions  a  clafs  of  people 

RcnownM  forjuftice  and  for  length  of  days, 
Thrice  happy  race !  that,  innocent  of  bloody 
From  mWt,  innoxious,  fought  their  limple  food. 

And  tliere  are  at  prefent  in  Afia  numerous  communities 
of  men  that  refrain  from  animal  food  of  every  defcription ; 
living  entirely  upon  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  Thefc 
are  the  Banians,  and  other  idolaters  of  India  and  China» 
who  make  a  belief  in  the  metempfychofis  *  the  principal 
foundation  of  their  religion.  And  io  extremely  are  they 
bigoted  to  this  do^rine^  that  they  not  only  forbtar  eating 
any  thing  that  has  life,  but  many  of  them  even  refufe  to 
defend  themfelves  fi-om  wild  beafts.  They  burn  no  wood;^ 
left  fome  little  animalcula  (hould  be  in  it ;  and  are  (o 
ytry  charitable,  that  they  will  redeem  from  the  hands  of 


*  The  term  metempfycho^s  it  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
that  fignify  **  I  animate  or  enliven."  It  means,  in  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophy,  the  paflage  or  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  of  man,  after  death, 
into  the  body  of  fome  ether  «mma4.  Pytha^^orat  inculcated  this  doc- 
trine, and  forbade  the  eating  of  flefli :  he  itfuppofed  to  hare  borrowed 
the  notioiT- from  the  £gyptiant;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
ancient  Brachmans  1[.  This  enuJient  philofopher  was  born  at  Samoi, 
^  ao  illand  in  the  Archipelago,  about  590  years  B.  C.  and  was  the  firfl 
^  perfon  that  aiTerted  the  true  fyftem  of  the  uniVecfe.  See  £xer.  on  tht* 
dlobes. 

1 

f    Bnchfliani  or  branhi,  «a  Indisa  philofopher  or  priel!«     Sec  Xxercifei  oa 
she  Globe*. 

firangers 


/ 
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firangers  any  animals  that  they  find  ready  to  be  killed  *• 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  in  Tartary  milk  ftill  makes  f 
principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  Nor  do  the 
Arabs,  '  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  often  diminilh  their 
flocks  by  ufing  them  for  food  :  but  live  chiefly  upon  «r/7i, 
bAad,  butter,  dates,  or'  what  the^  receive  in  exchange 
for  their  wool. 

Mr.'Foote,  in  his  furvey  of  the  county  of  Middlefex, 
undertaken  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  rcprefents,  that, 
there  are  kept  for  fupplying  the  metropolis  and  its  environs 
with  milk  no  lefs  than  8,500  .cows.     Mr.  Middleton 
alfoi  after  very  diligent  inquiry,    concurs  in  the  fame 
Hatement,  and  fubjoins,  that  e^ich  cow  i&^fuppofed  to 
afford  on  an  average  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day.    This 
gentleman  ha?  difdofed  fome  curious  circumftances  re- 
lative to  the  deterioration  of  milk  in  the  vicinity  of  thc^ 
metropolis;  a  (bamefal  impofltion,  which  Dr.  Colquhoun^ 
includes  in  his  lift  of  petty  frauds,  juftly  obferving,  that 
it  does  not  merely  affeft  the  pockety,  but  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  cf  London.     The  milk,  it  appears,  is  always 
given  in  its  genuine  ftate  to  the  retail   dealers,  who* 
not  fatisfied  with  ico  per  cent»  profit,  conftantly  adut. 
tcrate  it  with  water,  not  fecretly,  but  opeoly,  in  the 
milk-room  belonging  to  the  cow-keeper;    and  where  a 
pump  is  not  provided  for  them  for  this  purpoTe,  they 
are  not  even  careful  to  ufe  clean  water;  iiaving  been 
ob/cfved  to  dip  their  pails  in  a  common  horfe- trough,. 
or,  what  is  ftill  more  difgufting,  into  ftrcams  of  water' 
impregnated   with  various  feculent  admixtures.       The 
cream  procured  from  this  milk,  poor  as  it- is,  islikewifc 
adulterated,    by   being  mixed  with  flour,    chalk,    and 
perhaps  •ther  more  baneful  ingredients;   and  yet,  fay  a 

*  Some  of  the  ilnctentjews,  particularly  the  feA  of  tfie  Eflenes, 
iifed  to  eat  no  flefh  at  a^Il,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  very 'high  pitch  of 
virtue,  to  abftain  from  it  in  Gentile  countries,  and  to  fubfilt  entirely 
Oft  vegetables ;  becaufe  they  did  not  know,  but  any  flefti.fo1d  in  the 
ibambles  might  have  been  ofl»red  to  idols,  or  at  leaft  contraded  fome 
other  ceremo.iial  poliation.  See  Whitby  on  Romans  xiv.  2,  But 
others*  fupfTofe  that  ihe  apoftle  in  /i6/>paffage  refers  to  fuch  Chriftiant 
as  might  have  been  Pythagoreans  before  their  converiion.  See  Bax- 
ter's Works,  vol.iv.  p.  6ii>  or  Doddridge's  Fam.  £i(fo£.  vol: 'it. 
p.  169.       '  .     '  - 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Middleton>  it  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  metro- 
polis*- 

How  many  quarts  of  milk  are  produced  annued^ly  by    ' 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  cows;  and  what  is  the 
value  of  the  whole  at  i4</.  a  gallon  ?     AnJ.  27«922>500 
quarts;  ^{^407*203  £/.  6</.  value.  '    - 

No.  564.  Flannel. — Flannelis  a  kind  of  fiighf, 
loofe*  woollen  ftuflF,  made  origihally  in  Wales^  where 
it  ftill  continues  to  be  manufaftured  in  great  pcrfeftion, 
particularly  at  Wclfh-Pool,  in  Montgomery  (hi  re. 

Flannel,  worn  next  the  flcin,  greatly  promotes  infeofiblc 
perfpi ration «  and 

**  Gives  kindlieft  warmth  to  weak  enervate  limbs, 
**  When  the  pale  blood  flow  rifcs  thro'  the  veins.*' 

-  Dr..  Black  cxpreffes  his  furprife,  that,  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  flannel  next  the,  (kin  (houid  not  have  prevailed 
more  univerfally.     He  is  confident^  that  it  would  prevent 
,  a  number  of  difeafes ;   and  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  ^ 
greater  luxury  than  the  comfortable  fenfation  which  arifes 
from  wearing  it,  efpecially  after  one  is  a  little  accuftomed 
to  it.     It  is  a  miilaken  notion,  fays  he,  that  jit  is  too 
warm  a  clqthjng  for  fummer.     I  have  worn  it,  he  adds, , 
in  the  hotteft  climates,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
never  found  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  it.     It  is  the 
virarm  bath  of  a  perfpiration  confined  by  alinenlhirt,  wet 
with  fweai,  that  renders  the  fummer  heats  of  Southern 
climates  fo  infupportable  ;   but  flannel  promotes  perfpira- 
tion, and  favours  its  evaporation  ;    and  evaporation,  as 
is  well  known,  produces  pofitive  cold.     Dr.  Beddoes,  a 
gentleman  of  high  diftind^ion  in  the  medical  worlds  greatly^  , 
approves  of  the  ufc  of  flannels  +;  and  moreover  obferves, 
in  another  popular  work  j:,  that  in  Glamorganlhire  and- 
other  Welfti  counties,  where  the  drefs  of  the  common 
people  cohiifts  of  a  flannel  (hirt  and  a  flannel  jacket,  the 

'      *    See  the  particulan  quoted  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  ii  his  Trcatife  <>• 
the  Mice  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  8^,  ^c.  edit.  6. 

f     See  hit  EfTay  on  Copfujnptions. 

{    EiTays  on  Healtl^i  Eflay  iv.  p.  i^ 

diforders 
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diforders  which  cripple  eur  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton* 
clad  peafantry,  and  which  materially  aflift  in  inducing 
that  premature  old  age»  of  which  they  are  io  frequently 
fcen  to  bear  all  the  marks,  are  fcarcely  known* 

It  was  remarked  of  fome  Boftonians  who  had  fettled 
in  Virginia,  -and  whofe  conOant  cuftom  in  their  own 
country  is  to  wear  flannel  next  to  the  (kin,  that  they 
efcapedan  epidemic  fever  which  attacked  the  inhabitants^ 
who,  profiting  by  this  difcovcry,  were  never  afterwards 
attacked  by  this  difeafe*. 

If  50  pieces  of  flannel,  each  containing  48  yards,  were 
purchafed  in  London  at  2/.  2^/.  per  yard,  and  the  (hipping 
of  it  to  America  coft  ten  guineas,  exclufively  of  1 2  per 
cent,  infu ranee  :  how  muft  it  be  fold  per  yard  in  that 
country,  to  eain  25  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  fum  ex» 
pendcd  ?     Inf.  3/.  i\d.  ||^5. 

No.  565,  England's  Ghateful  TRiBUTt  to 
THE  Bravt. — ^Chelfea  and  Greenwich,  two  beautiful 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  1  haraes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  deferyedly  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
magnificent  hofpitals  for  old  and  decrepit  foldiers  and 
feamen.  They  are  both  noticed  in  an  elegant  modera 
poem  : 

G«,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea'5+  glorious  pile  j 

And  afk  the  fhatterM  hero,  whence  his  fmilc  ? 

Go,  view  the  fplendid  domes  of  Green  wiGH:j:,  goj 

And  own  what  raptures  froiti  refleflion  flow. 

Hail,  nobleft  {|ruunres  imag*d  in  the  wave  1 

A  nation's  grateful  tribtue  to  the  brave.        '  "  ' 

Hail,  bled  retreats  from  war  and  fhipwreck,  haili 

That  oft  arrefi  the  wondering  flranger's  fail . 

Rogers's  PUafures  of  Memory* 

About  four  hundred  decayed  foldiers,  among  whom 
are  doubtlefa  fome,  who,  in  the  vigour  of  their  oays^ 

«  Sought  the  bubble  Reputation 
"  Ev'n  in  the  cannon^s  mouth," 

•     See  Eurof.  Mag.  for  July  1794. 

+    See  Chron  and  Biog.  Eier. 

1^   Sec  Willoughby,  Chi^i.  and  Biog.  Exer.    ^ 

find 
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find  an  afylunrin  Chclfea-Hofpital ;  to  which»  moteovcr* 
belong  ten  thoufaud  out-penfioners,  who  receive  an 
annuity  of  j^'j  12s,  6d.  each.^  The  firft  projeftor  of  this 
fuperb  ilrufture  was  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  grandfather  to  the 
late  diftinguiftied  patriot,  Mr.  Charles  Fox.  **  He 
could  not  bear,"  he  faid,  *•  to  fee  the  common  foldiers^ 
who  had  fpent  their  ftrength  in  our  fervice,  reduced  ta 
beg*  •/'  and  to  this  edifice  he  contributed  / 13,000.' 
Upwards  of  ^»ooo  old  difabled  feamen  are  comfqriably 
maintained  in  Greenwich-Kofpital ;  and  there  arc  at  this 
time  (1810)  3,000  cut-penfioners  who  receive  each  ^7 
per  annum. 

What  is  the  yearly  fum  paid  to  the  out-penfioncrs  of 
Chelfea-Hofpiidl?    AffJ*  Ll^^b^* 

« 

No.  j66.  English  Charity. — It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  fefts  of 
Chriftians  which  are  found  in  England,  and  the  diveriity 
of  religious  fentiment  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  freedom  of  difcuflion  with  refpe^  to  difputed  dodbriae^ 
there  is  no  country  oiicarth  where  there  are  more  pofiti<ve 
afis  of  religion.  They  do  not  indeed  confift  of  rich 
(brines,  or  votive  tablets  confecrated  to  particular  faints^ 
but  of  efficient  charity  applied  to  every  purpofe,  of  phi- 
lantbropy. 

The  biamelefs  poor,  the  nobly  maimMf, 
The  loft  to  reafon  J,  the  declined  in  life,    ' 

The 

*    Broken  under  arms 
In  battle  lopp'd  away,  witk  half  their  limb9» 
Beg  bitter  bread  thro'  realms  their  valour  fav'd. 

t     Sec  Chelfea  and  Greenwich,  Queft.  565. 

}  Bcthlcm  and  St.  Luke's  Hofpitah  for  lunatics.  The  former 
wa»builtini675,  by thetltyof  London,  attlieexpenccof /'1700©, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Thuillcries,  at  Pari?;  a  drcumftance  that 
greatly incenfed  Louis,  XIV.  Over  the  gates  are  two  capital  figures 
of  raving  and  mBlancholy  madnefs,  the  works  of  Caius  Cabricl 
Cibber,  the  father  of  the  admirable  comedian  and  wit  Colley 
Cibber.  Pope,  it  is  well  obferved  by  Pennant,  fatirrzes  himfelf 
when  he  makes  thcfc  fine  figures  the  mere  vehicle  of  abufe  on  the 
fon,  by  calling  them  '»  his  brazen  brainlefs  brothers.**  But 
Colley  Cibber,  after  very  lon^  fuffcring,  took  ample  revenge  in 
a  (hort  but  bltt<?r  Philippe  ag«inliour  great  poet,  which  touched 

S  ki» 
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The  helplefs  youDg  that  kifs  no  mother's  hand  *« 
And  the  grey  fecond  infancy  of  age^ 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  live, 
A  fight  to  gladden  Heaven  1 

Thomson. 


his  pride  fo  much  as  to  bring  him  fpecdily  to  the  grave.     Pennant's 
London,  p.  267,  edit.  3. 

St.  Luke's,  in  Old-SLfcet,  was  formed  on  the  humane  confidera- 
tion,  that  Bethlem  was  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  miferable 
•bje6ls  which  were  offered  ;  but  is  totally  independent  of  the  latter. 
Its  original  inilitution  was  in  17^1;  in  Upper-Moprfields. 

♦     The  Found ling-Hofpital  for  the  maintenance  and  education 

of  expofed  and  defer  ted  children  : 

*•  Poor  orphans,  who  climb 
<*  The  rugged  path  of  life  without  a  fricndf." 

This  noble  building  was  erefted  in  Lamb's-Conduit-Fields, 
through  the  exertions  of  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  whoexhaufted 
lys  whole  fortune  in  fdhemes  of  benevolence..  This  celebrated 
philanthropift  died  in  17511  aged  84,  aig|  was  buried,  agreeably 
to  his  own  directions,  under  the  chapel  of  the  hofpital. 

For  an  account  of  the  Asv  lum  and  Magdalen,  eftablilhments 
of  a  moft  heavenly  nature,  calculated  to  favc  from  perdition  of  foul 
and  body  the  brighter  part  of  the  creation ;  .with  various  other 
eiiarttableinftitutions  too  numerous  to  be  inferted  here,  our  young. 
leaders  are  referred  to  Pennant's  London,  and  to  Dr.  Rees's  New 
Cyclopaedia,  art.  Hofpital.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  this 
pkafmg  fubjefl  without  mentioning  that  moil  fublime  inftitution 
the  Humans  Society,  which,  tince  the  year  1774,  the  birth  of 
its  life-faving  labours,  has  refcued  2,869  perfons  from  premature 
diflblution^.  To  have  difcovered  the  art  of  abridging  the  tri- 
umphs of  death,  rcflefts  the  highefl.  honour  oh  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Jate  lamented  Dr.  Hawes^:  to  have  rendered  the  difcovery 
fubfcrvicnt  to  the  caufe  of  humanity  is  no  Icfs  creditable  to  his 
philanthropy.  The  late  Dr.  Jofeph  Towers,  who  was  always 
ready  to  co-operate  in  any  foheme  of  ufeful  charity  or  private 
benevolence,  had  a  oonfiderable  fhare  and  connection  with  Dr», 
Hawes  in  the  original  inftitution  of  the  .Hu,mane  Society  |[.  Dr. 
Towers  died  May  20,  1799.  Sec  Chron.  and  Biog.  E;cer.  for  a 
brief  account  of  this  refpe^lable  writer  and  worthy  man  ;  alfo 
Mr,  Jones's  Biog.  pi£b. 

t    Slow  rifej  worth  by  poverty  dpprefs'd*   * 

^minaii  by  Dr*  Joknfw 

X     See-the  Annual  Report  for  i8o6* 

\     See  Cbron.  and  Biog.  £xer»  4th  edit* 

t)    See  the  Annual  R«p«rt  for  i8oo«  p.  {6* 

England 
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England  has  moreover  to  exult  in  a  lift  of  illaftriooft 
U^ames,  dear  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  who  pnade  it 
the  great  bu(inefs  of  .their  lives  to  cheer«  to  comfort,  and 
to  relieve  individual  wretchednefs ;  and  who  could  fay, 
with  Job,  that  they  had  been  ej€S  to  the,  blind »  fset  to  the 
lame,  and  fathers  to  the  poor  ;.      ,  • 

<*  A  favourite  band,  whom  merc^  mild, 
«  God's  bed  lov*d  attribute,   adorn'd ;  whofe  gatci 
'*  Stood  ever  open  to  the  ftranger's  call ;  .  . 

-  •*  Who  fed  the  hungry  j  to  the  thirfty  lip 
<*  Rcach'd  out  the  friendly  cup  ;  whofe  care  bentgft     * 
**  From  the  rude  bUft  fecur'd  the  pilgrim's  fide; 
*•  Who  heard  the  widow's  tender  tale ;  and  (hook 
«*  The  galling  ftackle  from  the  prisoner's  feet ; 
'<  Who  each  endearing  tye,  each  ofHce  knew 
«*  Ofmcek-cy'd,  hcav'n-defccndcd  Charity  :*• 

Heaven's  beneficent  almoners  to  their  lefs  fortunate 
brethren^  and  whci^  juftly  appreciating  the  legitimate  ufe 
of  riches,  wifely  confidercd  with  one  of  our  old  poets,  that 

Fire  may  confume  ourhoufes,   thieves  may  fteat 
Our  plate  and  jewels,  all  our  merchandize 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  feas  ; 
And  nothing  truly  can  be  tcrm'd  our  own 
But  what  we  make  our  o\#  by  ufing  well. 

May*. 

Wc  have  to  boaft  of  a  Kyrlb*,   a  FiRMTNf}   a 

♦    Sec  Queft.  261,  p.  144,  145, 

t.  ')fiT.  Thomas  Fxrmin  was  a  citizen  of  London,  eminently 
diftinguilhed  for  the  gr^ateft  a£livity  aiid  ardour  of  benevolencec 
His  judicious  and  eitendve  charities  w^re  unequalled  at  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  and  appear  never  to  have  been  furpaflcd  by 
thofe  of  any  (ingle  perfon.  In  a  poem,  publiflicd  in  honour  of 
hlra  foon  after  his  death,  he  was  **  compared,  for  his  a£livity 
and  zeal,  tp  thofe  miniftering  fpirits,  who>  warmed  with  tb« 
divined  principle  of  love,  are  ever  on  the  wing,  and  fly  withoiity 
ceadng  to  every  place  where  diftrefs  calls  for  their  aid|  or  they 
ai«y  be  able  to  admin iilcr  joy."  Mr.  Cornifli  fays,  *<  Mr.  Firmin 
was  always  very  diligent  in  bufiijiers,  but  more  abundantly  fo*^  in 
ads  of  kindneis  and  charity  ;  and  he  julUy  defcrvcd  (if  it  he 
poflible  for  a  mortal  to  dqferve)  the  title  of  a  codlikx  m.4^|4.'* 
He  died  in  1697)  and  was  interred  in  ChriH-.Church-Hofpital, 
London,  in  the  cloiftcrs  of  which  U  an  infcriptioa  to  bit 
memory. 

Britijk  Biography,  %vo»voLvi,  p,  378?— 387,  CoawrsH's  Life 
c/ Mr.  Thomas  Fikmin,  i2mo»  1780, 

S  a  HowARbf 
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Howard*,  a  Dat+,  a  Colston  J,  ;iLaur«nce$, 
H  Thornton,  and.*  many  othcw,  whofc  fortunes  wetc 
ftaxed  with  the  Tons  and  daughters  of  afflidion.   - 


•All  their  parts, 


Their  virtues  all,  collc£kd,  fought  the  good 
Of  humao  kind. 

Thomsok. 

The  late  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Clapham,  expended  annu- 
ally ffwo  ihoufand  pdunds  in  the  diftribution  of  leligious 
books  only,  and  his  charities  reached  to  the  remoteft  part 

♦    See  Index. 

+  Mr.  Thomas  Day  was  the  author  of  many  excellent  poli- 
tical produ&ions,  which  breathe  the  gemline'^pirit  of  difinterefted 
patriotifm,  and  a  fiacere  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind.  And  his  popular  **  Hiftory'of  Sandfordand  Merton" 
win  ever  remain  an  inftance  of  the  fuccef&ful  application  of  genius 
tp  form^the  minds  of  youth  to  aBive  and  manly  virtue.  Confidered 
in  the  light  of  counterafting  the  effeminacy  and  imbecility  of  the 
preient  ananners,  this  hiilory  feems,  in  merit  ahd  in  citefl,  to 
rife  above  any  other  work  that  has  been  written  for  children,  and 
U  indeed  admirably  calculated 

To  wake  the  (bul  bf  tender  ftrokes  of  art, 
.To  raife  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. , 

Pope. 

The  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Day's  income  was  dedicated  to  the  ' 
relief  of  his  {cHowcreatures,  and  he  confined  his  own  expences 
within  the  ftfideft-J>ounds  of  moderation  and  economu^  both 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  be  more  liberal  to  others,  ana^at  he 
might,  as  far  as  his  own  example  could  influence,  refift  the 
cppofite  exccfs  of  prodigality  and  vanity'  which  fo  generally 
prevails.  This  valuable  member  of  fociety  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfe  Oh  the  28th  of  September  1789*  in  the  4ifl  year 
of  his  age.  He  rcfidcd  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Anningfley,^ 
near  Chertfey,  in  Surrey..  See  Mr.  Kkiu's  Life  of  Mr.  Day» 
and  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer. 

X  Mr.  EowAR^D  Colston  was  born  at  Briftol  in  1636,  and 
died  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  in  172I)  aged  85,  without  decay 
in  his  underftanding ;  without  labour  or  forrow,  See  Memorials 
of  eminent  and  worthy  Perfons,  1741.  His  benefadtions  and 
charities,  to  an  amazing  extent,  arc  enumertte^  in  the  General 
Biog.  Dift.  15  vol.  8vo. 

'5    See  Querf.  559,  p.  374. 

•f 
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of  the  g1obe*«    It  is  with  great  fatisfadtion-we  add,  i 
according  to  univerfal  report,  the  defcendants  of  this  it 
great,  becaufe  good  tiian,  are  walking  in  the  fteps  of  thuc 
venerable  father,  •       ' 

Suppofing  the  books  diftributed  by  Mr.  Thofnton  to 
have  been  oought,  on  an  average,  for  |  of  a  pound 
ilerllng  the  half  dozen,  how  many  would  have  been  given 
away  yearly +?    An/*  i8,oOQb 

No.  ^Gj^  Beef. — Beef  is  the  flefli  of  black  cattle, 
J.  /•  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  prepared  for  fpod.  The 
moll  popular  jpiht  of  beef  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
loin,  which,  on  account  of  its  having  been  once  adlually 
knighted  by  one  of  our  kings ;(,  in  a  fit  of  royal  conde« 
fcenfion  and  jocularity,  is  now  denominated  sir-loin  $• 
This  ample  joint  has  given  rife  to  a  well-known  popular 
ballad,  ftyled  "  TheRoaft  Beef  of  Old  England  || ;"  and 
it  ftill  continues  to  make  a  confpicuous  figure -at  the  tabic? 
of  aU 

«*  Who  hofpitably  live, 
**  And  firangcrs  with  good  cheer  rcccivcl.'' 

*    See  CbroB.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

+  '  The  excellent  Mr.  Robert  Boy  le  fpent  nearly  jf  1,000  a 
year  in  charity,  principally  in  extending  the  Icnowledge  of  Chrift 
and  the  Scriptures ;  in  procuring  editions  of  the  Bible,  Teftament, 
and  other  religious  books,  to  be  printed  in  various  languages, 
and  difperfed  in  America,  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  Levant,  Ireland, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  _ 

J    ««  Thefecond  Charles,  the  merry  king.*'    See  «  The  Knight- 
hobd  of  Sir- Loin,"  in  a  work  entitled  the  *«  Merry  I>rolt.*' 

Two  iir-loins  joined  together,  witiiout  having  the  back-bone 
cut  afunder,  are  called  a  *<  Baron  af  Beef." 

II     While  thus  by  our  commerce  and  arts  we  are  able 
To  fee  the  fifioir^  fmoking  hot  on  our  table. 
*-     ^      The  French  may  e'en  burft  like  the  frog  in  the  fable. 

Oh  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England, 
Oh  the  Old  £ngli(h  RoaA  Beef  \ 

&c.  &c.  &c« 

%    The  hofpitality  of  real  benevolence  gives  what  is  plai|i  and 
fubi[lantial  with  kind  looks,  kind  manners,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  • 
Such,  fays  Dr.  Biflet,  was  Burke's.  .  See  Cbron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

•  S3  Thomfon 
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.    Thonafon  places  the  fir-loin  at  the  head  ofhia  autumoal 
feaft :     ' 

Fiift  the  fueled  chimney  blazes  wide  ; 
The  tankards  foam  j  and  the  firopg  table  groan) 
f  Beneath  the  fmoklngjir-ioin,  ftretch'd  immenfe 

From  fide  to  fide,   in  which,  with  defperate  knifcy 
"    They  deep  incifion  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defac'd 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour*. 

Suppofing  four  firr loins  of  beef,  weighing  feverally  28^ 
^^»  S'yi  ^^^S'  4'^A  ^^s.  and  56^  lbs.  each,  were  purchafcd 
at  3/,  4^</.  per  ftone+,  and  fold  at  7|</.  per  lb.  what 
would  be  gained  by  the  falc  of  the  whole?  Jn/,  jQx 
17/.  y^d. 

No.  568.  .  Mutton,— Mutton  is  the  common  name 
of  the  flefh  of  a  fneep  after  the  animal  has  been  killed, 
and  has  been  frequently  preferred  to  all  the  flcfli  of  qua- 
drupeds., even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank«  who  had 
accefs  to  the  choiceft  viands*  Charles  the  Second's  pre- 
diled^ion  for  this  wholefome  aliment  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  lines :      , 

Here  lies >the  mutton*  eating  kingi 
Whofe  promife  none  relies  on  j 
Who  never  faid  a  fooliih  thing, 
Nor  ever  did  a  wife  one* 

,'  They  are  faid  to  have  been  fppkei)  extempore  by  the 
Earl  of  Rocheiler  t  to  that  monarchy  on  his  aiking  what 
epitaph  would  be  made  for  him  after  his  demife* 

Mutton^  befides  its  intrinfic  excellence  as  a  fjpecies  of 
food,  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  generally  fuited 

*     Salads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare, 
r  Tune  the  Italian  fpark's  guitar  ; 

And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 


Paxoe. 


f.    See  the  table  of  the  cullomary  vreight  of  goods* 
"f    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer. 


ta 
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to  different  climates :  whereas  beef,  e,  g.  requires  a  very 
nice  intermediate  date,  which  it  feems  ta  enjoy  chiefly 
in  England  ;  for  although  Scotland  fupplies  what  are 
efteemed  excellent  cattle,  it  is  in  the  rich  Englilh  paftures 
that  they  are  brougjit  to  perfeftion.  Now  the  (heep  can 
be  brought  almoft  to  the  fame  pcrfeftion  in  Scotland  as 
in  the  Southern  countries. 

Thro*  all  the  brute  creation  none  as  fheep 
To  lordly  man  fuch  ample  tribute  pay. 
For  him  their  udders  yield  neftareous  ftreams  j 
For  him  their  doWny  veflures  ihey  rcfign*; 
For  him  they  fpread  the  fcaftt. 

Dyer, 

It  is  obferved  in  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory ,  that  the  flefh 
of  mutton  is  better  tailed  where  the  fheep  feed  upon  wild 

*    See  Wool,  Index. 

"f  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  fimplicity  of 
the  early  agea  allowed  the  eating  of  no  other  flelh  than  matton,  beef, 
or  kid  :  this  was  the  food  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  the  patriarchs 
and  warriors  of  the  Old  Teftament.  See  I  fa.  xxv.  6.  So  likewife 
in  the  New  Teftament,  Matt,  xxiid  chapter*  in  the  parable  of  the 
]narriage.feaft,  the  king  orders  his  fervants  to  fay  that  hit  dinner  is 
prepared,  and  his  oxen  m^  fatted  beafis  are  (lain.  Fiihing  and  fowl- 
ing were  the  arts  of  more  luxurious  nations,  and  came  much  later 
into  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land. .  The  Kheep  or  lamb  was  alfo  the 
common  facrifice  of  the  old  law ;  and  when  Mofcs  \  fpeaks  of  this 
kind  of  vi^im,  he  never,  omits  to  appoint,  that  the  rump  be  lai^ 
whole  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  This  was  the  mod  delicate  part  of  tlie 
animal ;  for  in  the  Eaft  there  are  (heep  with  extraordinary  tails,  that 
are  either  all  fat,  or  of  a  fuhftance  ^tween  fat  and  marrow,  weighing 
from  twentyufive  pounds  to  eighty  each .  In  fome  places  the  (hepherds 
snake  little  carriages,  on  which  they  lay  the  tails  of  their  (beep, 
who  thus  draw  them  about  with  th^m  ||.  Dr.  Hammond  infers  from 
John  X.  3.  that  the  Eaftern  (hepherds,  at  leaft  thofe  of  Judea,  gave 
particular  names  to  their  fheep,  as  moft  men  with  us  do  to  thek 
dogs  and  horfes.  Their  cuftom  alfo  was,  according  to  Dr,  Doddridge, 
to  lead  the  (heep  playing  on  fome  mufical  inihtiment.  By  the  name 
of  (heep  the  fcripture  often  undeifiands  the  people ;  and  the  Meffiah  f 

is  frequently  called  a  (hepherd. 

f 

%    See  Index. 

n    See  the  new  edition  of  Calmet's  Did.  art.  Sheep ;  Fragments,  No*  t48» 
p.  1 10 ;  and  the  plate  of  Syrian  animals  in  the  volamQ  of  f  ragmeatt. 

f   Sec  Cbron.  and  Biog*  fixer. 

84-  .    thyme 
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thyme  and  wholcfomc  herbs.  Hcfnce  llie  mutton  fed 
apon  the  delightful  downs  of  Banftead  in  Surrey^  which 
are  covered  with  thy^me,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  fome 
of  the  fwceteft  and  beft  flavoured  in  the  kingdom. 

Soppofing  a  (hcep  weighing  iq^  ftone  werp  bought  of 
a  carcafe-butcher  at  3/.  z^d,  a  flone^  and  retailed,  on  an 
average,  at  .5|^.  per  ib.  what  would  be  gained  by  the 
fale  I  And  if  the  purchafer  fold  two  (heep  every  ivorking 
day  throughout  a  year,  what  would  be  his  gains  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  ?  An/.  1  is.  ^\d>  gained  by  one 
,  iheep ;  jf  369  u.  id,  by  the  annual  fale. 

No.  5694  CoMMissioN.-rCommifliDn  is  an  allow- 
ance of  fo  much  per  cent,  to  a  fadlor,  or  correfpondent 
abroad^  for  buying  and  felling  goods  for  his  employer. 

What  does  the  commiffion  onj^529  i8j.  5^.  come  to 
at  2|  per  cent.  /.  /.  £%  5/.  for  every  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  goods  bought  or  fold  by  the  agents  or  fadtor  ? 
Anf,  £xi   18/.  ,^\d* 

N,  £•  CommifSon  is  fdmetimes  charged  at  1,  ^,3, 
4,  SiC,  and  J,  |,  |,  or  J  per  cent* ;  in^  which  cafe  the 
pupil  has  only  to  convert  the  given  fradH<te  into  (hillings 
and  pence ;  f»  g»  ^  is  oae-eightii  part*of  a  pound,  / •  e* 
2/.  6d, ;  I  are  7/.  6</.  5  fare  12*.  6d*  and  |  are  17J.  W. 
The  more  common  fraftions  are  |,  f ,  or  | ;  and  thefc 
are  fevetally  5^.  10/.  or  15/. 

No.  570.    If  a  fad^or  at  Manchefter  be  allowed  jf 
per  cent,  for  commiffion,    what  will  be  his  demand  for 
^    laying  out  j^  1,200.     An/,  £^1  iqs. 

No.  571*  Brokerage. —Brokerage  is  an  allowance 
of  fo  much^  per  cent*  to  a  perfon  called  a  broker,  for 
aififting  merchants  or  fadors  in  procuring  or  difpoiing  of 
goods. 

'What  is  the  brokerage  of  ^^6 10  at  |  per  ceat»^p(;nded 
at  Liverpool?     Anf.^x  10s*  6d»  *'■       '    ^ 

No.  572.    Insurance,— Infurance  is  a  premium  of 
fo  much  per  cent,  given  to  certain  perfons.and  offices  for 
a  fecurity  of  making  good  the  lofs  ot  (hips,,  jnerchandizesg 
hoiifes«   &Ct  which  may  happen  from  llorms,. being  cap- 
tured 
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to  red '  at  fea  in  time  of  war,  conflagration^  &c»  The 
premium  on  houfesj  Sec.  infured  from  Utty  is  from  sj.  to 
51.  per  cent,  according  to  the  bufinefs^  iituation  of  the 
premifes,  &c.  cxclufively  of  the  king's  duty  of  a/,  6d»  per 
cent.  The  infurance  upon  (hips^  &c.  from  one  port  to 
another,  varies  according  to  the  riik ;  and,  in  time  of 
wat  efpecially,  is  (ometimes  very  high* 

What 4s  the  infucance  of  goods  valued  at  £gop,  at  io| 
per  cent,  from  the  port  of  London  to-  Philadelphia  in 
America?    Anf.  £j^i  x^s. 

No.  573,  BxrrzNQ  and  selling  Stock.-— Stock 
Is  a  .general  name  for  the  capitals  of  oar  trading  com- 
panies ;  and  the  pnrchaiing  and  difpofing  of  certain  fums 
of  money  in  thole  funds,  is  now  become  a  general  prac* 
tice*.  \ 

If  ^650  flock  be  purchafed  in  London  at  90I  p^  cent* 
and  the  broker  be  paid  the  ufual  fum  of  |,  or  2j.  6</.  per 
cent*  for  his  trouble,   what  does  the  whole  amount  to  ? 

No*  574*  How  much  flock  in  the  3  per  cents,  at 
62I  per  cent,  can  be  purchafed  for  jf  37 2  15/.  cxclufive 
of  the  brokerage  ?    Auf.  £600. 

No.  575.  What  interefl  per  hundred  pounds  flerling 
do  the^  3  per  cent«.  produce,  when  they  are  purchafed  at 
^62|?    Jn/.£^x6s.^id. 

No.  576.  At  what  pncemuft  the  3  and  4  per  cents. 
be  bought,  that  the  purchafer  may  receive  5  per  cent* 
jntereft  for  every  j^ioo  flerling  invefled  in  thofe  fiocks  f 
Anf.  £^0  and  £80. 

N^*  577 •  DiscouNT.—Difcount  is  an  allowance 
made  for  the  payment  of  any  fum  of  money  before  it 
becomes  due  ;  and  is  the  difference  between  that  fum  due 
fome  time  hence,  and  its  prefent  worth. 

The  prefent  worth  of  any  fi^m  of  mon^i  or  debt,  due 
fome  time  henc^,  is  fuch  a  fum  as-,  if  put  to  interefl, 
would,  ^  in  that  time,  and  at  the  rate  per  cent,  for  which 
the  difcount  is  to  be  made,  amount  to  the  fum  or  debt 

•    See  Debt,  National,  lodex* 

S5  then 


\ 
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then  doe  :  t.  ^•-£'100  prefent  money  would  cHfcharge  a 
debt  of  / 105  to  be  paid  a  year  to  come>  difcoant  bttng 
made  at  5  per  cent. 

Rule.  As  ^^  100  with  the  addition  of  thcintereft* 
for  the  time  given>  is  to  that  intereft,  fo  is  the  fum  pro- 
pofed  in  the  queftion,  to  the  difcoant  required ;  which 
diicoonty  fubtrafled  from  the  given  fum>  leaves  the 
prefent  worth* 

V  No.  578.    How  much  ready  money  can  I  receive  at 
Wexford^   for  a  note  of  ^^75  doe  1 5, months  hence>  at 
-5  percent.?    Anf.  £10  lu.  ^\d. 

No.  57^.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  ofj^50opay* 
able  at  Marton  in  10  months,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  I 
An/,  £480. 

.    No.  580.     What  is  the  difcoont  of/275  10 J.  for  7 
months,  at  5  per  cent*  pec  annum  ?    Aft/.  £y  i6j.  i^d. 

No.  58 1.  What  are  the  difcount  and  prefent  worth 
of  £573  *5^*  ^"®  3  .years  henct,  at'  4^  per  cent.  ? 
Afi/,  £6S  4/.  10}^.  difcount— jf  5 05  10/.  i|^.  prefent 
worth,  * 

No.  582.  Barter,  Starch,  CuRRAiiTs.--Barter 
is  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for  another,  and 
dire^s  traders  fo  to  proportion  their  goods,  that  neither 
party  may  fuftaia  lofs. 

Starch  is  a  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  vefTelt 
wherein  wheat  has  been  fteeped  in  water.  The  beft  fort 
is  white,  foft,  and  friable  ;  eafily  broken  into  powder* 
It  is  ufed  to  ftiffen  and  clear  linen,  with  powder  bine, 
and  its  powder  is  employed  to  powder  the  hair.  Tliis 
perveriion  of  wheat  is  noticed  by  one  of  the  ableft  female 
writers  of  the  piefenc  age : 

For  man's  fupport  defign'd,  I  fpring  from  earthy 
But  man  perverts  the  purpofe  of  my  birth; 

♦  Tke  intcreft  may  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three  ;  or  by  multi- 
plying the  principal  by  the  rate  per  cent,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
100,  aa4  the  quotient  will  be  the  aafwer  for  one  year.  See  Intereft, 
Index* 

I  take 
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I  take  oev  fonns  beneath  his  plafiic  hand. 
And  either  fex  my  Cervices  command. 
The  flowing  lawn  in  ftri£ler  forms  I  bold. 
And  bind  in  chains  unfeen,  each  fwelling  fold. 
The  band  beneath  a  double  chin  I  grace, 
And  form  the  plaits  which  edge  the  Quaker's  face. 
By  me  great  Bb s s  *,  her  maids  who  us'd  to  cuflFt, 
-    Shone  in  the  fiiffbefs  of  a  full^quill'd  ruff. 

Mrs.  Barb AULD* 

CuRRANTSy  in  commerce,  are  a  fmall  dried  grape^ 
|n:operly»  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  written  corinths^  from  Co- 
rinth, in  Greece,  where  they  were*  firft  propagated  ;  but 
this  place  now  prodeces  no  more,  the  plantations  having  ^ 
been  long  negled^ed.  They  are,  at  prefcnt,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  iiland  of  Zante:}:,  in  the  Ionian  fea : 

•*  From 


^    Qaeen  EHcabetfa.    . 

+  Her  Majcfty  alfo,  it  is  Well  known,'  Boxed  the  ears  of  her 
prime  favouritei  the  Earl  of  Eflez.  In  one  of  the  curious  letters  ol* 
Rowland  White,  he  fays,  «  The  queen  has  of  late  ufed  the  fair 
Mrs.  Bridges  with  words  and  blows  of  anger/'  In  a  fubfe^ent  letter, 
he  obferves,  **  The  earl  [of  Effexl  is  again  fallen  in  love  with  his 
faireft  Bridges,  tt  cannot  chufe  but  come  to'  the  queen's  ear,  and 
then  he  is  undone." 

It  is  recorded  of  the  aceompliihed  and  beautiful  Cleopatra,  that 
flie  once  kicked  her  fttward  about  the  room.  See  Qiieft.  27,  p.  35* 
and  £xer.  on  the  Globes. 

X  Zante  is  the  moil  valuable,  though  not  th«  moft  extenGve  of 
the  Greek  iflands :  it  is  (ituated  near  the  South*  Weftem  coaft  of  Turn- 
key in  Europe.  There  are,  fays  Mr.  Watkins,  but  few  (hips  bound 
to  the  Adriatic  that  do  not  touch  here  ; .  fome  of  them  take  in  cai^oesr 
of  currants.  This^  rith  and  wholefome  article  of  confumption  is  the 
dried  fruit  of  grapes,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  few  of  thefe  inlands,  and 
to  part  of  the  Morea,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  this 
article.  They  are  as  inferior  in  (ize  as  fuperior  in  flavout  to  all 
others ;  indeed,  continues  Mr.  Watkins,  I  thmk  them  the  moft 
delicious  I  erer  tafted.  There  are  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  pur* 
pie.  They  are  ripe  in  July,  but  are  not  gathered  till  Augaft  ;  when 
ihey  are  expofed  to  the  fun  till  dried,  then  put  into  hogiheads  aaA 
trodden  down  by  ngked  feet,  to  comprefs  and  to  preferve  th^ni  the 
better.  Zante  freights  ^x  or  feven  (hips  annually,  and  Cephaloaia 
four,  the  greater  number sof  which  are  Englifii.  Mr.  Watkins^s 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  328.  Zante  and  fome  other  of  the  Ionian 
lilei  furreadertd  to  the  Britiih  arms.  0£t.  2^  2809 ;  and  we  have 

S  6  finca 
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**  Froni  foft  looian  illei,  well  known  to  fame, 

**  (Ulyfliis'*  oDcc)  the  Ittfcious  currant  came." 

They  do  not  grow  on  bu(hes«  but  on  vines»  like  other 
grapci,  ^  •         : 

How  much  Briftol  ftarch  at  i  if  d.  per  tb  mud  be  given 
in  barter  for  20  cwU  of  currants^  at  8^«  per  ft  ?  J^.  13 
cwt,  3  qrs.  i8ib  4  oz.  2  dr.  ||« 

No.  583.  How  much  tea  at  gr.  per  ib  can  be  had 
in  barter  for  4  cwU  2  qrs.  of  fiayonne  chocolate  at  4^* 
per  lb  ?    Jfi/.  2  cwt. 

No*  584.  What  quantity  of  Maltefe  cotton  at  ix«  2^. 
a  lb  liioft  be  given  for  1 14  lb  of  lilbon  fiigar  at  6^.  a  lb  ? 

Mnf^  48  lb  y]|^« 

No,  585*  Two  perfons  at  Waterford  barter;  one  has 
20  cwt.  of  Chelhire  cheefe  at  211.  6^«  per  cwt.  the  other 
8  pieces  of  Colerain  linen  at  ^^3  14/.  per  piece  :  what  ii 
the  difference  ?     Anf*  £%  2/« 


fiace  obtained  poITeflion  of  St.  Maura.  Thefe  iilandi  belong  Xa  a 
group  recently  denominated  *'  The  Ionian  Republic*"  or  **  The 
Republic  of  Seven  Iflands."  Tkey  formerly  appertained  to  Venice, 
.then  to  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ruffiani*  who  relin^uiflieA 
them  to  tbe  French^    See  Bou  a  n 's  Gax. 

*  Ulyfles,  father  of  Telemachus,  and  the  wifeft  of  all  die  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war*  was  king  of  Ithaca,  a  fmall,  rocky,  unfertile 
ifland,  fituated  a  few  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Cephalenia,  now  Cephalonia, 
See  Cellarius's  Geographia  Antiqua,  or  Moll's  Geog.  Claffica. — 
Ithaca,  (ays  a  modern  .traveller,  is  a  truly  wretched  country  \  but  it 
has  five  or  fix  excellent  anchorage-places. 

'Tis  roogh  iadeed|  yet  breeds  a  generous  race* 

'Hoifia. 


Th» 
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The  rule  of  THREE  IN\fERSE 

TEACH£S«  by  havine  three  numbers  giveiij  to  find 
'  a  fourth,  that  fhall  nave  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  fecond  as  the  third  has  to  the  firftj  id  an  inverted 
order.  -\  J  [       ^ 

.RULE. 

State  and  reduce  the  terms  as  in  the  precedinr  rule : 
multiply  the  firft  and  fecond  terms  together,  and  divide 
their  produA  by  the  third;  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer 
to  the  qucftion  in  the  iame  denomination  as  that  in 
which  the  fecond  term  was  left*  See  the  Rule  of  Three 
Mitft,  p.  sjo. 

EXAMPLES.  • 

No*  5B6.  Shallook.<— Shalloon  is  a  flight  woollen  . 
(tuff,  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Chalons-fur- 
Marne^  in  the  department  of  Marife,  France,  where  it 
fBU  continues  to  be  manufactured.  What  quantity  of 
ihalloon,  3  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  will  line  7-I  yards  of 
cloth  that  is  i|  yard  wide  ?  An/*  15  yards. 

No.  587.  If  a  perfon  lend  another  the  fum  of  ^^oo 
fof  12  months,  how  many  months  (hould  the  latter  lend 
the  former  £is^»  ^^  requite  the  obligation?  Jft/.  16 
months. 

No.  588.  How  many  yards  of  matting,  2  feet  6  inches 
wide,  will  cover  a  floor  that  is  27  feet  long  and.  20  feet 
broad?    ufs/.  7a  yards. 

No.  589.    CAMBi.0T. — This  is  a  cloth  made  chiefly  . 
of  goat's  bair;  a  fort  of  woollen  ftuff  or  camlet  *• 

'  #    See  Queft,  1489  f.  78. 

McaB 
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Mean  time  the  paflor  (bears  their  hoary  beards. 
And  eafes  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds : 
Their  camelots,  warm  in  ttnrs,  the  foldier  hold  ; 
And  (hield  the  ihiy'ring  mariner  from  cold. 

DrYOEN*S  ViX-GIL. 

If  g6  men  coald  weave*  20  pieces  of  canaekn  in  is 
days,  how  many  days  would  27  men  require  to  compktt 
the  fame  ?    Anf,  1 6  days. 

No.  590*  C&APB. — Crape,  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  Bologna  in  Italy,  is  a  thin  ftuff,  loofely  woveft, 
of  which  the  drefs  oif  the  clergy  is  fometimes  made ; 


*Tis  from  high  life  high  charaders  are  drawn; 
A  £unt  in  crape  is  twice  a  faint  in  lawn. 


Pope. 


If  100  men  could  fini(h  a  certain  nombtr  of  pieces  of 
crape  in  24  days,  how  many  are  fufficient  to  perform  the 
fame  in  6  days  \    An/*  400. 

No.  591.  Lawn.— Lawn  is  a  fine  linen,  remarkable 
for  being  ufed  in  the  fleeves  of  bilhops.  See  the  preceding 
Queftion, 

What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire  ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn- rob*d  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  laft  words,  that  duft  to  daft  conveyM  I 

TiCKELt. 

How  many  yards  of  lawn  ell* wide  are  equal  to  19 
yards  of  linen  which  is  only  yard- wide  I  Anf.  15  yards> 
o  qrs.  8  n«  i* 

No,  592*    Grogram.<— Grogram  is  a  fort  of  ftuff 
made  of  filk  and  mohair  +»  being  ih  reality  no  niore  than 
^^'  tafiety,  or  thin  filk«  coarfer  and  thicker  than  ordinary : 

*    S«e  Weaviog,  Index,  and  Ezercifes  on  the  Globes,  art.  Augur. 
f    See  Queft.  2069  p.  g4» 

FkOa 
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Pbin^QocM^y  would  no  longer  down  } 
'Twas  Madam  in  her  grogram  gown. 


SwifT. 


How  many  yards  of  gtogram^  three-quarters  wide^  are 
equal  in  meafure  to  tmrty  yards  of  five-quartern  wide  f  - 
Am/.  50. 

No.  593.  MvsLiK.— Muilin  is  a'  fine  cloth  made 
wholly  of  cotton;  fo  called,  as  not  being  bare,  but  having 
a  downy  knap  on  its  furface  refembling  mofs^  which  the 
French  call  maujfe* 

In  half-whipt  muflia  needles  ufelefs  He, 
And  Ihuttlecocks  acrofs  the  counter  fly. 

Gay, 

The  beft  muflins  are  fabricated  in  the  £aft-Indies» 
chiefly  in  Bengal:  and  Dacca,  or  Decca>  inthatpro« 
vince,  has  been  long  famous  for  manufa^uring  a  fuperior 
fort,  that  are  much  in  requeft  among  our  lovely  country- 
women, who  have  recently  adopted  a  fpecies  of  attire  at 
once  eafy,  graceful,  and  becoming.  The  difgufting  de- 
formities of  ftifiened  ftays,  whalebone  petticoats,  and 
unmeaning  flounces  of  many-coloured  frippery,  now 
yield  to  the  artlefs  elegance  of  mufiin  and  cambric*  deco* 
•  ration  :  thus  health  is  preferved  by  an  nnconftrained 
motion  of  the  body ;  and  beauty  is  afbertained  by  the 
.unequivocal  teftimonies  of  fymmetry  and  nature.  The 
Turkilh  robe,  the  Grecian  drapery,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
'French  peafaat,  and  the  unnvalled  graces  of  Englifh 
proportion,  being  at  length  happily  united,  prefent  to 
the  -gratified  beholder  the  moft  attra^ve  models  of  dig« 
nity  and  tafle. 

How  many  yards  of  tafiety,  three-quarters  broad,  will 
line  a  muflin  cloak  that  is  5I  yards  long  and  x\  yard 
broad  ?    Anf.  9  jrds.  o  qrs.  2f  nails. 

No.  594.  Carpets.— A  carpet  is  a  fort  of  coverings 
worked  either  with  a  needle  or  on  a  loom>  to  be  fpread 

•    See  Qttcft.  426,  p.  »68» 

OB 
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on  a  table^  a  paflage,  or  a  floor.  Perfian  and  Torkcf 
carpets  are  thofe  moft  prized,  efpeciallj  the  former^  fame 
of  which  are  exquifitely  beautiful. 

It  muft  at  an  early  period  have  been  found  ad  van* 
tageous,  both  in  point  of  eafe  and  healthfulnefs,  to  have 
a  caipet  fpread  upon  the  ground  on  which  perfons  fat 
that  dwelt  in  tents;  a  cuflom  too  that  we  find  in  after 
tiroes  was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  houfes ;  but  how 
ibon  this  began  to  be  pradifed  it  is  iropoffible  to  fay ; 
though  it  is  proved  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  Eafl,  even 
in  their  temples,  as  early  at  leaft  as  the  days  of  Amos» 
about  800  years  B.  C.  as  appears  by  a  paflagc  in  that 
prophet*.  So  late»  however,  as  the  tweltth  century,  it 
was  deemed  an  article  of  great  luxury  in  this  country  to 
have  the  floors  covered  even  with  ftraw ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  inftance  of  the  haughty  Becket'sf  fplendid 
ftyle  of  living,  that  his  fumptuous  apartments  were  every 
day  in  winter  ftrewed  with  clean  draw  or  haj',  and  in 
fummer  with  green  ruihes  or  boughs  I  • 

The  carpet  manufadure  is  (aid  to  have  beeii.  intro- 
duced into  France  from  Ferfia,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV J  $.  The  art  was 'brought  to  London  in  1750,  by  two 
men  who^uitted  France  in  difguft,  and  came  here  to 
procure  employment.  This  they  obtained  from  the  late 
Mr.  Moore  IJy  who,  by  rifking  a  very  confiderable  expence^ 
fucceedttd  in  eftablifhing  this  import-ant  and  ufeful  manu- 
fafhire,  and  by  whoie  ingenuity  and  perfeverance  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfedlion.  We 
have  alfo  manufadories  for  carpets  that  are  much  efteemed 
at  Axminfter,  Wilton,  Kidderminfter*  and  other  places. 

How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  3  qrs.  broadj    will 

*    Sef  chap.  ii.  ver«  8.  alfo  Harmer*i  ObfenratioDif  vol.  iv. 
p.  377-' 

f    See  Chron.  aad  Biog.  Exer • 

t    See  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

^    Henry  IV.  was  bom  in  1553,  and  aflafiinated  in  i6iO.    See 
Cbron.  and  Biog .  Exer, 

I    Mr.  Moore  built  Moore-Place,  which  now  forms  the  Wedera 
fide  of  Finfbury-S^uirei  where  he  lefidcd  jnany  yean. 

cover 
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cover  a  room  which  is  3  yards  in  length  and  4  in  breadth  ? 
AnJ^  16  yards  ^ 

No.  595,     Umbrella,— •Umbrella  is  a  (krecn  em» 
ployed  in  hot  countries  to  keep  ofF  the  fun,  and  in  others    ' 
•  to  bear  oiF  the  rain. 

Good  houfewivcs, 
Defended  by  th*  umbrella's  oily  flied, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread* 

*.  .  ^  GAY-i 

An  umbrella  is  not  only  a  very  ancient,  but,  in  fome 
placesi  a  very  honourahle  defence  againft  the.  pernicioui 
efie^  of  the  fcordiing  beams  of  the  i^n,  .more  efpecially 
in  the  faltry  regions.    To  this  kihd  of  ihade  fome  fup. 

fofe  the  Pfalmift  refers  in  the  5th  verfe  of  the  121ft  Pfalnj. 
t  appear^  alfo  by  the  carvings  at  Perfepolis*,  that  um* 
biellas  wese  ufed  in  very  remote  periods  by  tiie  Eailern 
princes.  Niebnhr,  who  vifited  the  foathern  part  of  Ara- 
bia, informs  us^  that  he  faw  a  great  prince  of  that  country 
fetiminff  from  a  rnofqwe  on  a  Fridbay,  the  facred  day.  df 
all  the  Mahometans,  preceded  by  fome  hundreds  of  foU 
'diers ;  and  that  he,  and  each  of  the  princes  of  his  nuoie* 
irons  family,  canfed  a  large  umbrella  to  be  carried  by  his 
iide :  a  privilege,  he  adds,  which,  in  that  country,  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

It  is  faid,,  that  the  iirft  perfon  who  ufed  an  umbrella 
in  the  ftreets  of  London,  was  the  benevolent  Jonas 
Hanway,  who  died  in  1786.  He  was  born  at  Portfmouth 
in  1712,  and  was ^iftlnguifhed  through  life  for  his  public 
and  private  charities.  See^Chrbn.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit. 
If  fix  men  could  make  a  certain  number  of  umbrellas  in 
three  days,  how  many  men  could  make  the  fame"  number 
in  fijc-  days  ?.   AnJ.  Three  men. 

No.  596.    ViNBGAR. ^Vinegar  is  ufually  made  of 

jivine,  beer,  or  cyder,  by  fetting  the  vefTel  againft  the  hot 
fun; 

*    See  Schiras  wme,  p.  290. 

Heav'n't 
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Heav'n*s  bleft  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 


Pope. 


} 


The  ancients  had  fevcral  kinds  of  vinegar,  which  they 
ufcd  for  drink.  The  Rojnan  foldiers  were  accuftomed  to 
take  it  in  their  marches.  The  Bible  reprefents  Boaz,  a 
rich  citizen  of  Bethlehem*,  as  providing  vinegar  for  his 
reapers,  into  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and 
kindly  inviting  the  amiable  Ruth  to  (hare  with  them  in 
their  repafl  +  ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  harvefters,  at 
that  period,  partook  of  this  liquid  for  their  refrelfement ; 
€1  culiom  dill  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  conjec- 
tured, that  the  vinegar  which  the  Roman  foldiers  offered  to 
our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion :(,  was  that  which  they  afed 
for  their  own  drinking.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
potent  vinegar,  which  was  not  proper  for  drinking ;  at 
leaft,  till  well  diluted  §.  We  mud  diftinguiih  then  between 
that  vinegar,  or  fmall  wine,  which  was  u(ed  as  a  drink, 
and  that  which  was  of  confiderable  ftrength,'  and  em-  '{ 
ployed  in  fauces.  Some  fuppofe  that  oil  was  ufually 
mingled  with  the  vinegar  which  was  taken  as  a  beverage. 
The  Algerines  even  indulge  their  mxferable  captives  with 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil  to  the  vin^r  which  they  allow 

*  ♦  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Judah*  was  fituated  on  the'decllvity  of  a 
hill,  fix  milet  from  Jerufalem.  Itis  fomettmes  ftyled,  *'  The  city 
of  David,"  on  account  of  its  having  givea  birth  to  that  celebrated 
king ;  but  it  owes  its  celebrity  folely  to  the  Meffiah's  having  bees 
born  in  it,  as  it  was  never  confiderable  either  for  extent  or  riches. 

+  Ruth,  ii.  14.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ttfeleft  to  inform  our 
young  readers,  that  the  beautiful  ftory  of  Lavinta,  in  Thomlbn's 
Seafons,  is  taken  from  this  portion  of  Scripture.  See  alfo  qn  this 
fubjeft,  Exer.  on  the  Globes,  edit. '4,  p.  70,  71  ;  or  Indezi  art. 
White. 

X  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  Dr.  Willan  obferves,  that  (although  the 
foldiers  and  lower  clafs  of  people  among  the  Jews  made  ufe  of 
vinegar,  when  mixed  with  water,  for  a  common  drink)  the  Jews  of 
better  rank  looked  on  an  offer  of  vinegar  to  drink  as  the  greateit 
affront  and  outrage ;  as  will  appear,  he  lubjoins,  from  a  remarkable 
paffage  in  Pfalm  Ixix.  21,  22,  compared  with  Lament,  iiil  15,  &c. 
See  Dr.  Willan's  United  Gofpel,  edir.  3,  p.  226.  See  alfo 
Queft.  484,  p.  295. 

^    See  Pfalm  Ixix.  iu  and  compare  Prov.  x*  26. 

them 
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them  with  their  bread.  Pitts,  in  the  account  of  the  treat- 
ment that  he  and  his.  companions  received*  from  thofe 
pirates,  of  which  he  complains  with  fome  afperity,  fays 
that  his  allowance  was  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
half  a  fpoonful  of  oil,  a  fmall  quantity  of  black  bifcuit, 
a  pint  of  water,  and  a  few  olives-,  a  day*. 

At  Mr,  Eeaufoy's  vinegarrmanufadory  at  Lambctht, 
there  is  a  veffel  which  contains  56,790  gallons  of  vincgarj, 
befides  a  number  of  others  which  hold  from  32,500  to 
16,900  gallons  each.     See  Pennant's  London. 

If  9,600  fojdiers,  in  marching  from  Urbino  to  Brindifi, 
could  drink  a  portion  of  vinegar  in  fix  months,  how  long 
would  the  faoie  portion  lafl:  7,-200  ?    AuJ.  8  months. 


Thi    double    rule    or    THREE, 

RULE    OP    FIVE, 

TEACHES  to  folve  fuch  queftions  as  require  two  or 
moreilatings  by  fimple  proportion;  and  that  whether 
they  are  dired  or  invcrfe.  It  is  coropofed  of  five  terms, 
or  numbers^  which  are  given  to  find  a  fixth. 

KvLB.  Put  the  principal  caufe  of  lofs  or  gain,  in* 
creafe  or  diminution,  in  the  firfi:  place ;  that  which  denotes 
time,   diftance  of  place»   &c.  in  the  fecond;   and  the 

*  Mr.  Jofcph  Pitts  was  taken  prifoner,  when  very  young,  by 
tlie  Aigerines,  and  fold  for  a  fiave.  He  publilhed  «  A  faithful 
account  of  the  Religion*  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans/'  The 
third  edit,  was  printed  in  1731.  He  then  refided  at  Exeter,  in 
PevonHiire. 

^    See  Domeftic  Wines,  p.  286. 

X  The  ufe  of  vinegar  ia  putridioous  contagions  is  noticed  in 
Qs«ft*  559>  P-  374- 

nj^mber 
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number  immediately  conned^ed  with  thefc  two  in  the  third 
place.  Place  the  two  remaining  terms  under  their  like  in 
the  fuppolition.  If  the  blank  fell  under  the  third  term, 
multiply  the  firft  and  fccond  terms  together  for  a  tlivifor, 
and'the  other  three  for  a  dividend.  But  if  it  fall  under 
the  firft  or  fecond  term,  multiply  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  for  a  divifor,  and  the  other  three  for  a  dividend,  and 
in  either  caie  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer* 


-EXAMPLES* 

No.  597,  DA^Es.^-Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  the  palm« 
tree  •.  Thcv  arc  generally  ufed  by  us  in  medicine ;  being 
detcrfive,  aftringent,  and  good  againft  difeafes  of  the 
throat.  Our  dates  are  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,^  Syria, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies.  The  bed  come  from  Tunis  and 
Periia.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Africans  they  roak,e 
Ji  principal  artide  of  food,  but  are  deemed  an  unwhole^ 
fome  diet ;  and  perfpns  who  eat  great  quantities  of  them 
are  faid  to  become  fcorbutic,  and  lofe  their  teeth  betimes. 
Some  aflert,  however,  that  they  are  a  great  reftorativc  to' 
dry  and  exhaufted  bodies,  by  augmenting  the  radical 
xnoifture.  One  particular  fpecies  called  Falma  jEgyptiaca^ 
has  been  much  commended  for  its  virtues  againft  drought : 

Fruits  of  the  palm-tree,  pleafanteft  to.tbirft 
And  hunger  both. 

MiLTOV. 

If  36  boxes,  each  having  500  dates,  be  confumed  by 
a7;perfons  in  24  weeks,  how  many  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing the  fame  number,  woi^d  ierye  72  men  for  48  weeks; 
An/,  192. 

No.  598;  Leverian  Mv8BUM+.— Tliis  magnificent 
and  aftonifliing  colleftion  of  natural  hiftory  was  originally 
exhibited  to  public  view  at  Leicefter-Houfc,  by  its  indc- 

•     Sec  Palm-wine,  p.  275*  . 

f     Mufeam  denotes  a  repofitory  of  curiofities.     A  brief  account  of 
the  Britiih  Mufcum  is  given  in  the  Chroo.  and  Biog.  Eier.  ^ 

fatlgable 
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latigable  founder^  the  late  Sir  Afhton  Lever  *.  To  the 
difgrace  of  our  kingdom,  as  Mr.  Pennant  juftly"  remarks, 
it  became  negle^ed  alnioft  as  foon  as  the  firft  burft  of 
wonder  was  over :  and  when,  in  1785,  it  was  offered  to 
the  public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only  8,000, 
oi^t  of  36^000  tickets  were  fold*  Finally,  the  capricious 
goddefs  Fortune  frowned  on  the  fpirited  podeflpr  of  fuch 
a  number  of  tickets,  and  transferred  the  invaluable  treafure 
to  the  holder  of  only  two,  Mr.  Parkinfon,  who,  however, 
appears  to  have  well  merited  the  favour.  Tliat  gentleman 
foon  after  built  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Surrey  Hdc  of 
Black  friars.  Bridge,  exprefsly  for  its  reception,  and  difpofed 
the  rooms  with  fo  much  judgment,  as  to  give  a  moil  ad  van- 
'  tageous  view  of  the  numerous  curio£ties.  I'he  want  of 
public  encouragement,  however,  induced  Mr.  Parkinfon 
to  difpofc  of  this  elegant;  and  inftrudfve  colledion  in 
various  lots  ;  and  the  buildiing  has  be^n  recently  fitted  up 
for  the  Surrey  Inftitution,  which  was  opened  on  the  25th 
of  March  1808 +. 

There  is  now  (1810)  at  No.  22,  the  Eaft  end  of  Pic- 
cadilly, an  exhibition  of  natural  and  foreign  curiofities, 
^  antiquities,  and  produdlions  of  the  fine  arts,  called  the 
Liverpool  Museum,  from  the  circumftance  of  its 
htfving  been  driginally  formed  in  that  town,  by  the 
unwearied  zeal  and  liberal  exertions  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
William  Bvllock,  atiheexpenfeof  mbrcthan/'22,ooo 
fterling.  This  attractive  aflemblage  confifts  of  upwards  of 
feven  thoufand  difierent  articles,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  thc-moft  complete  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
admiffion  to  this  *^  world  of  wonders"  is  only  the  trifling 

♦  Sir  Aditon  l-cver  was  the  fon  of  Sir  D'Arcy,  Lever,  of  Alktni;- 
ton,  near  Manchefler.  After  receiving  an  univeriity  education  he 
fettled  at  his  family  feat,  which  he  foon  rendered  famous  by  the  heft 
aviary  in  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  extended  his  views  to  all 
branches  of  natural  hiftory ;  a  purfuit  that  eventually  greatly  im|>aire^ 
his  fortune.     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

+  The'deiign  of  this  Inftitution  is,  in  fome  degree,  fimiUr  tothofe 
of  the  Roy  At  Institution  in  Albemarle-Street,  and  the 
LoMDON  Institution  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  viz.  to  promote  the 
diffuiion  of  fcienc«,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  laft  mentioned 
cftabliOiments,  as  that  admirable  and  popular  writer  Mr.  Hdgeworth 
truly  obferves,  are  unequivocal  probf»  of  the  liberalityf  the  love  of 
kaowledge  of  all  fortsi  and  the  fplcndid  muoificcDce  of  B  ji  1  t  a  i  n.. 
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Aim  of  a  (hilling  each  perfon,  or  ten  (hillings  and  fixpencJk 
for  a  perpetual  ticket. 

If  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  (ive  children,  could  be 
admitted  to  the  Liverpool  Museum  (ix  times  for  two 
guineas,  how  many  times  could  two  govemefles,  each 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  )noung  ladies^  be  admitted 
for  triple  that  fum  ?    Anf,  9  times. 

No.  599,  Water.— Water  is  a  liquid  body,  one  of 
the  four  elements*,  and  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  animal 
fluids  and  folids :  even  bones  dead  and  dried  twenty-five 
years  have,  by  diftillation,  yielded  half  their  weight  in 
water,  ^his  admirable  liquid  is,  in  fa^,^  the  grand  fup» 
port  of  the  material  nature ;  that  which  enables  her  to 
bring  forth  all  her  vegetable  offspring,  and  to  nurfe  up  all 
her  animated  inhabitants :  being,  in  (hort,  to  the  terraqueous 
gjobe,  what  the  vital* fluid  is  to  the  human  body :  or,  as 
a  poet  very  elegantly  fings. 

The  cryftal  clement, 
The  chief  ingredient  in  heaven's  various  works  \ 
Whofe  flexile  genius  fparkles  in  the  gem. 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine  \ 
Thoj^ehicle,  the  fource  of  nutriment 
And  life,  to  ail  that  vegetate  or  live. 

Dr.  AricStromg*s  Podn  on  H^altL 

It  is  afferted,  -  in  confequenceof  experimeMts  made  by  an 
eminent  philofopher,  that  an  acre  of  ground,  even  after 
having  been  parched  by  the  heat  of  tne  fun  in  fummer, 
difperfed  into  the  air,  above  1600  galfons  of  %vater  in  the 
fpace  of  twelve  of  the  hottei^  hours  of  the  day + .  From  the 
jdenteous  ftock  of  water  which  all  bodies  afford,  Arbuthnot 
.  infers  that  it  is  the  proper  drink  for  every  animal.  .  As  a 
foody  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  moft  univerfai  drinks  in 
the  world ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  many  of  onr  latefland 
inoft  judicious  phyficians,  one  of  the  bell  too,  on  account 
of  its  potent  digeftive  qualities.  As^  a  beverage,  that 
which  18  pureft,  iighteft,  molt  tranfparent,  cdourlefs,  void 


•  Theother  three  are  earth,  fire,  and  air. 

♦  S^c  Watson's  Chemical' Effays,  vol.  iii,  p    52—56. 


of 
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of  taftc  and  fmell,  is  deemed  the  beft.  It  has  been  proved 
by  many  inftances,  that  water  alone  is  capable  of.fuftaining 
human  life  a  long  time*.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  found, 
internally,  a  powerful  febrifuge,  and  excellent  againft 
colds^  coughs,  the  fcurvy,  &c. ;  externally,  its  effeSs  are 
no  lefs  confiderablet. 

Tournefort  mentions  a  Venetian  conful,   who  refided 
at  Smyrna,  that  lived  to  the  age  of  1 1 8  years,  and  never 
drank  any  thing  but  water ;   which  is  faid  to  be  the  uni- 
verfal  and  only  liquor  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  enjoy 
tfte  moft  perfeft  and  uninterrupted  health,    entirely  un- 
tainted with  difcafe  ;  not  a  fingle  perfon  having  been  f^en 
by  Captam  Cook  that  had  any  bodily  complaint ;   nor, 
among  the  numbers  that  prefented  themfelves  to  that 
renowned  navigator,   in  a  ftate  of  nudity,   was  there  an 
individual  perceived  who  had  even  the  flighted  eruption 
ypon  the  Ikin,  or  the  lead  mark  which  indicated  that  any 
Iwd  formerly  exifted.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of 
notice,  that  two  of  the  moft  athletic  charafters  of  anti- 
quity, and  a  modern  hero,  whofe  intrepidity  was  long 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe,   were  among  the  pradlical 
advocates  of  this  wholefome  element  J.     That  water  is 
not  an  incentive  to  vice,    like  many  of  the  liquors  in 
common  ufe,  and  that  its  votaries  are  exempt  from  the 
difgrace  of  ebriety,    has  been  obferved  by  Shakfpearc  : 
**  Honeft  water,"  fays  the  immortal  bard,  *'  is  too  wealC 
to  be  a  finner;   it  ne'er  left  man  i' th*  mire  :"   whereas 
**  ftrong  drink,*'  as  Solomon  remarks,  **  is  raging  ;  and 
wfaofocver  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wife." 

•     See  Dr.  Rccs*s  Cyclop,  art.  Water. 

+  Among  the  many  admirable  regulations  that  render  the  metro- 
-polia  of  England  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  that  ftrongly 
jnark  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors>  and  evince  the  attention  they  paid 
to  the  convenience,  the  cleanlinefs,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
ivas  the  introduAion  of  water  by  meaiis  of  pipes.  This  beneficial 
plan  was  firft  adopted,  In  a  partial  manner,  in  the  reigi^of  Henry  III.' 
about  the  year  1237  ;  and  in  1613,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  the  New 
River  was  completed ;  when  a  general  diftribution  of  this  neccflary 
liquid  immediately  cnfued.  See  Middleton,  .SirHugh>  and  Sept.  29. 
1613.      Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

t     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  art.  Hedorj  Samfon,  and  Heath- 
field. 

The 
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The  ancients  ufually  diluted  their  wines  with  a  coa- 
Iderable  quantity  of  water* ;  a  cuftom  that  even  the 
'*  tuneful  Teianr'*  of  far-famed  bacchanalian  niemoryji 
appears  to  haye  fan^ioned  by  his  own  example  : 

Brine  hither,  boy»  a  mighty  bovl,        ^ 
And  let  me  quench  my  thirfty  foul ; 
Fill  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high. 
Add  one  of  wine,  for  I  am  dry : 
l^hus  let  the  limpid  dream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  f  too  poteut  fway.       ' 

ANAcatON  jr. 

If  in  t68  days  351  quarts  of  water  were  drank  by  939 
failors,  how  many  m^n  would  confume  351  gallons  iu 
56  days?     AnJ.  ii»268* 

No.  600.  Pilchards.— -The  pilchard  is  a  fmall  falt- 
water  fi(h,  larger  than  an  anchovy  §,  but  fmaller  than  the 
herring,  which  in  other  refpMs  it  refembles.   They  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean  ica»  but  are  fi(h  of  paiTage.     The 
chief  pilchard  fifheries  are^  along  the  coafts  of  Dalinatia, 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  on  the  coaft  of  France,  between 
Belle-Iile  and  Breft ;   and  along  the  ihores  of  Cornwall 
anjd  Devonihtre.     It  is  a  dying  of  the  Cornifh  men,  that 
the  pilchard  is  the  froalleft  fifli  in  iizcj  the  fnoft  in  number, 
and  the  greateil  in  gain,  of  any  that  they  take  out  of 
the  Tea;  an  obfervation  amply  confirmed  by  BorlaTe'sl} 
account  of  this  fifhery.     The  number  obtained  at  one 
fhooting  out  of  the  nets  is  amazingly  great.     In  1767, 
there  were  at  one  time  enclofed  in  St.  Ives's  bay,   Corn- 
wall, 7, coo  hogiheads,  each  containing  35,000  (ifli  ;  ii) 
ail  245,000^000.    The  caih  paid  annually,  on  an  average 
of  ten  years,    for  pilchards  exported  from  Coriiwall, 
amounted  to  ^49,532  loj, 

*     Madame  Dacier  obferves,  that  Heiiod  prefcribes  three  meafures 
af  water  to  one  of  wine,  in  fummer. 

f  See  Bacchus,  Exercifes  on  the  Globes. 

X  Sec  Queft.  310,  p.  158. 

\  See  Queft.  1441  p.  76.       ^ 

I  Sec  Chron.  and  Bio^.  Exefj 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  6  men  could  barrel  lip  24  hoglhcads  of  pilchardt 
in  a  days,  how  njany  days  would  ico  men  require  to  fill 
the  number  of  hoglheads  above  mentioned?  Anf.  35 
days* 

No.  601.  Salmon.— The  falmon  is  a  Northern  fifli,' 
bcbg  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  other  warm 
climates,  and»  according Ito  fome,  breeds  in  the  fea ;  but 
the  opinion  of  others  feem^  better  warranted^  that  it  pro« 
pagates  in  the  clear  Tandy  parts  of  rivers,  remote  front 
their  m6uths ;  hence  Walton,  the  celebrated  angler*, 
ftyles  the  falmon  the  king  of  frclh-water  fifh ;  and  by- 
others  it  is  called  the  monarch  of  the  rivers.  The  chief 
falmon  fifheries  in  Europe  are  along  thecoails  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  fifliing  ufually  begins  about 
the  firil  of  January,  and  ends  by  the  laft  of  September. 
There  arc  ftationary  fifheries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and 
the  Baltic;  but  thofe  at  Cranna,  on  the  Tiver  Ban,  neac 
Coleraine,  in  Ireland  ;  at  Berwick  upon  the  Tweed ;  and 
thofe  on  the  Don  and  Dee  and  other  Scotch  rivers,  are 
the  moft  confidcrable.  The  fiflicriea  on  the  Tweed  are 
valued  at  ^5,400  per  annum.  The  capture  of  falmon  im 
this  river  about  the  month  of  July  is  prodigious,  it  being 
common  to  take  from  50  to  100  fifh  at  one  haul  of  the 
net.  Great  numbers  of  thcfe  are  fent  to  London  in  ice, 
which^  It  has  been  recently  found,  preferves  them  frefh 
for  a  confidcrable  time.  In  confequence  of  this  difcovery, 
feveral  ice-houfes  have  been  lately  built  at  Berwick  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  ice  put  into  them  yearly  is  aflonifhing. 
Dr.  Fuller,  inhishiflory  of  this  town,  fays,  that  the  two 
companies  laid  in  7,600  cart  loads  between  them  in  the 
winter  of  1 798,  at  the  expence  of  about  /■450. 

If  the  contents  of  24  carts  could  be  depofited  in  the 
icc-houfes+  in  three  days  by  {i)fi  men,  how  long  would 

475  men 

*     See  Hawkins,  Sir  John^  Index. 

•\  It  may  perhaps  amufe  fome  of  our  young  readers  to  be  informed, 
tliat  a  human  habitation  has  been  conftruded  of  ice.  In  the  hard 
winter  of  174O1  the  Emprefs  of  RuiHa  (Elizabeth  Pctrowna)  gave  a 
comic  entertainment,  on  account  of  the  wedding  of  Prince  Gallitzin  { 
and,  among  other  extraordinary  preparations,  had  a  houfe  built  wholly 
of  ice.  It  cooiified  of  two  chambers  ;  and  the  entire  furnitare  was 
f«ttf icAtcd  of  (be  fainc  brittle  materials,  as  were  alfo  fourfmall  cannons 
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475  men  take  to  empty  the  number  of  earts  mentioned 
above  ?     Anf,  1 2  days. 

No.  602.  Herrings.— The  great  colony  of  her- 
rings, we  are  told,  fets  out  from  the  Icy  Sea  about  the 
middle  of  winter,  compofed  of  fuch  numbers  as  exceed 
all  powers  of  imagination*.  The  main  body  begins  in  a 
certain  latitude  to  feparate  into  two  grand  divifions,  one 
of  which  moves  Weftward,  and  pours  down  the  coaft  of 
America  ;  the  other  takes  a  more  Eaflem  direction,  and 
falls  in  with  the  great  ifland  of  Iceland  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  The  Shetland  Ides  oblige  them  again  to 
divide  into  two-fhoals^  which 'ihape  their  coaft  along  ihe 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  coafts  of  the  £ritifh  Ifles ;  and  the 
laft  are  obferved  to  be  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as 
confidcrably  more  abundant,  than  thofe  on  the  Eaft  fide. 
The  immediate  caufe  of  their  migration  +  is  fuppofed  to 
be  their  ftrong  dcfirc  to  remove  to  warmer  fcas,  for  the 
fake  of  depofuing  their  fpawn,  whei;e  it  will  vivify  with 
more  certainty  than  under  the  frigid  zone.  It  cannot  be 
from  defe^  of  food  that  they  leave  the  polar  regions, 
whatever,  that  food  may  be,  for  they  come  to  us  full  of 
fat,  and  on  their  return  are  generally  obferved  to  be  very 
lean  f .  The  ineftimable  benefit  which  this  plentiful  fupply 
of  food  would  prove  to  the  wretched  peafantry  of  the 
Weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,   is,  "however,   fays  Dr.  Gar- 


ajid  two  mortars.  The  /ornrfer  were  fired  fcveral  time*,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  powder  in  each,  without  burning ;  and  Tmal]  woodea  grenades 
were  thrown  out  of  the  latterAvithout  their  fuilaining  the  ieaft  injury. 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  the  5th  book,  of  his  admirable  poem  entitled  TfiK 
'Task,  has  given  a  mafterly  delineation  of  this  imperial  freak,  **  The 
Wonder  of  the  North." 

•    Sec  the  Cyclop,  and  the  Ency.  Brtt. 

•f     See  Exercifeson  the  Globes,  art.  Migration. 

\  From  a  feries  of  fa^s,  and  judicious  obfervations  on  the  migra- 
ttons  of  the  herriug,  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  inferted  in  the  6th  volume  of 
his  '*  Recreations**  recently  publilhed,  it  would  appear,  that  -the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  the  annual  paflage  of  this  genus  of  fiOi 
from  the  polar  rcgtons^s  erroneous  ;  but  for  the  particulars  we  muft 
refer  our  joung  readers  to  th<it  entertaining  performance. 
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tictt*,  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  by  the  impolicy  of 
the  falt-laws :  a  remark  that  cannot  fail  to  remind  many 
of  his  readers  of  Thomfon's  pathetic  lines  on  the  fame 
fubjedt : 

Oh,  is  there  not  feme  patriot,  in  whofe  power 

That  beft,  that  god-like  luxury  is  placed, 

Of  blcffing  thoufands,  thoufan(Js.y€t  unborn. 

Thro'  late  pofterity  ?  fome  large  of  foul, 

7'o  cheer  dejefted  induftry  ?  to  give 

A  double  harved  to  the  pining  iwain. 

And  teach  the  labouring  hand  the  fweets  of  toil  ? 

with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dafti  wide  the  billow  ;  nor  look  on, 
Shamefully  palTive,  while  Bataviant  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  fwarms. 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  bur  fliores  ? 

Our  countrymen  have  been  long  reproached,  and  appa. 
rently  with  a  good  deal  of  jufticc,  for  their  remiirntfs  in 
this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  advantageous 
fituation  of  our  coafts  might  be  of  immenfe  benefit  to  us, 
did  we  not  permit  the  Dutch  J,  Hamburghers,  and  others, 

to 

♦  Sec  the  late  Dr.  Garnett's  Tour  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  publi(hed  in  18O0. 

i  Batavia,  the  feat  of  the  Batavi,  who  make  fo  confiderable  a 
figure  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  diftridt  of 
Holland,  between  the  rivers  Lech  and  Maefe.  The  word  is  often 
ufed  to  denote  the  whf»Je  country  ;  and  fometimes  its  inhabitants  art 
dcfignaled  by  this  term  2 

Batavia  rufhes  forth. 

TiiOMSoN's  Winter,  line  668. 

X  The  Hollanders  were  the  firft  who  began  the  herring-filhery, 
ftnd  obferved  the  feveral  feafons  of  their  paffing,  about  the  year  1164  : 
but  the  prefent  method  of  pickling  them  was  not  difcovered  till  1416^ 
though  others  date  it  from  the  year  1397.  Willoughby,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  filbes,  obferves,  that  William  Buekelfz,  or  Bachalen^,  a 
native  of  Bier  Ulict,  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  difcovery  of 
the  fecret  of  curing  and  pickling  herrings,  which  he  might  probably 
have  learned  from  the  people  of  Yarmouth,'  where  herrings  were  not 

S    Pennant.  Brit.  Zonl.  vol.  iii.'  art.  Herriogs,  -  fpells  this  same  Bcnkeleo ; 
others  Bruckficld  or  Buckelingi.    Sec  Bier  Oliet,  £ncy.  Brit. 

Ta  -    ,  *nly 
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to  come  yearly  in  vaft  numbers,  and  not  only  take  the 
fifh  from  our  own  coafts,  but  fell  them  to  us  for  our 
money,  when  they  have  done.  Scotland,  it  is  generally 
allowed^  fufFers  incredibly  on  thfs  fcore :  no  country  in 
Europe  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  the  abundance  of  the 
fineft  fifh  wherewith  its  numerous  harbours,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  are  ftorcd.  The  Scottifti  iflands,  ©fpecially  thofe 
on  the  Weftern>fide,  do  certainly  lie  mod  commodiouHy 
for  carrying  on  the  fiftiing- trade  to  the  utmoft  perfedion. 
Had,  fays  Mr.  BeHham,  a  tenth  part  of  the  imraenfe  fums 
diOipated  and  fquandered  in  Italian  and  German  fubfidies 
been  employed  in  eredling  towns,  forming  canals,  build- 
ing veflels,  and  procuring  implements,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  fiflieries  to  advantage  on  the  fpot,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  might,  at  this  day,  have  exhibited  a  fmilng 
fcenc  of  induftry  and  plenty,  inftead  of  prefenting  to  our 
view  the  checrlefs  afpe^  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  or 
rather  the  hideous  pifture  of  folitude  and  defolation  *. 
That  the  natives  6f  fome  parts  of  thefe  diftrids  are  not, 
however,  wholly  inattentive  tp  the  pifcatory  occupation 
is  amply  canfirrocd  by  two  refpeftable  tourifts.  Loch- 
Fyne,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  is  a  fait  lake  communi- 
cating with  the  fea.  It  has  a  crowded  navigation ^  being 
one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  herring,  and  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year  is  frequented  by  innumerable  fhoals, 
infomuch  that  the  lake  is  faid  to  contain  one^part  ivater 
and  tiuo  parts  fijh\.  In  a  fingle  bay  of  this  lake  above  600 
■■  ■ '  I  ' '  ' ' ,        ■  III  11 1  I  ^  J— »^       I  _  II       I     .      M 

only  falted  and  dried  for  red  herrings,  but  falted  and  barrelled  up 
wet,  at  different  times,  from  the  year  1306  to  1360.  He  adds,  that 
the  Emperor  Charles'  V.  ||  coming  into  the  Low  Countries,  made 
a  journey  to  the  iile  Bier  Uliet,  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  view  the  tomb  of  this  flrft  barreller  of  herrings,  who  died  ia 
14475. 

•  Bier  Uliet,  or  Bier  Oliet,  is  fituated  a  few  miles  Eaft  of  Sluys,  in 
the  late  Dutch  Flanders.  Sec  the  New  Fol.  Atlas  to  Guthrie's  Geo. 
Gram,  or  Wiikinfon's  G^o.  Atlas. 

♦    Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  edit.  1. 

•^    Hence  fiiheriea  have  been  aptly  denomloated  **  a  mine  und«r 
water."** 

II     See  Chron.  »nd  Biog*  Exer. 

S    Sec  Blainville'«  Trav^  vol.  i,  p.  17  }  though  fome  date  hi» death  in  Y396  or 

boats 
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boats  are  fometimes  employed  in  taking  them*.  Each 
of  thefe  v^ffels  clears  on  an  average  annually  from  £^0  to 
^50,  according  to  Dr.  Garnetr,  who  adds,  that  20,000 
barrels,  each  ou  a  medium  containing  700  herrings,  have 
been  caught  and  cured  in  one  feafon  in  Loch-Fyne. 

If  two  boats  could  take  four  thoufand  herrings  in  iix 
days,  how  many  weeks  (exclufive  ot  Sundays)  would  the 
number  of  boats  mentioned  above  require  to  take  the  en- 
tire quantity  of  fifh  fpccified  by  Dr.  Garnett  ?  J^rf.  1 1 
weeks  4  days. 

No.  603.  Mantua-Maker. — A  mantua-maker  is 
one  who  makes  mantuas  or  gowns  for  women.  '1  he  word 
mantua  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted  from  manieau, 
French.  Others  aflert,  that  a  court  gown  was  early 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  mantua,  either  from 
its  having  been  invented  at  Mantua,  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  or  from  the  celebrated  Manto  +,  in  honour  of  whom 
that  famous  dty  was  built,  by  her  fon  Bianor,  or  Ocnus, 
about  1,000  years  B.  C. 

If  32  mantua-makers  could  make  24  gowns  in  8  days, 
how  many  gowns  could  16  /nantaa- makers  make  in  6 
days  i    AnJ^  9. 

No.  604.  Milliner. — A  milliner  is  one  who  fells 
tibands  and  dreffes  for  women.  The  term  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Milan,  a  confiderablc  city  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  that  made  female  head- dreffes. 

The  various  occupations  affigned  to  the  different  fexes* 
in  our  metropolis,  are  now  fo  prepofteroufly  abufed,  that 
a  reformation  is  become  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thinjg  to  fee  men  employed  in  the  moft  efieroi- 
nate  branches  oiart  and  commerce  ;  and  thofe  departments 
of  trade  in  which  women  might  acquire  independence, 

*  Tour>  vol.  i.  p.  i82«  &c.  wrhere  our  young  readers  will  find  a 
very  entertaining  defcription  of  this  fiOiery. 

f  Manto  was  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Greece  ;  ihe  eftabli(hed  an 
oracle§  of  Apollo^  in  Ionia,  a  diftri^  of  Alia  Minor,  and  afterwards 
rifited  italy»  and  received  divine  hononrt  after  her  death* 

^    Sfc  £xer#  on  the  Globe*. 

Tg  *         have 
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have  been  feizcd  by  the  other  fcx.  The  artificial  ilorift 
and  the  man- milliner  are  the  moft  confpicuous  in  this  clafs 
of  innovators.  Who,  that  has  feeling,  can  endure  the 
iight  of  young  and  artlefs- females  employed  at  all  feafons, 
and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry  a  band-box  from  morning 
till  night,  expofed  to  the  infolence  of  ftreet  libertines,  and 
the  perils  of  vicious  example  difp^aycd  by  their  abandoned 
aflbciates;  while,  with  un  wet  feet,  the  perfumed  coxcomb* 
meafutes  the  riband  at  home,  or  folds  the  gauze,  as  he 
lifps,  •*  with  many  holiday  and  lady  terms,"  fine  phrafes 
to  females  of  diftindiion  ?  I  look  up'^n  a  Man-MilHncr, 
fays  Mr.  Southey,  not  only  as  one  of  the  moft  defpicablc 
members  of  fociety,  but  as  one  of  the  moft  injurious. 
When  1  hear  one  of  thefe  fellows  haranguing  upon  the 
merits  of  muflin,  or  the  becoming  colour  of  a  riband, 
anger  will  mingle  itfelf  with  the  feeling  of  contempt ;  for 
the  employment  that  degrades *this  animal  might  have 
prelcrvcd  a  woman  from  proftitution.    Travels,  p.  223. 

The  learned  fecrerary  to  the  Society  of  Arts+,  &c.  in  hit 
•ddrefs  to  the  members  (1810)  intermingled  his  remarks 
with  a  flrong  and  forcible  faiire  upon  men- milliners,  and 
thofe  other  claflcs  of  epicene  charafter,  in  which  bipedal 
animals,  in  the  (hapeof  men,  ufurpedfhofefoft  occupations 
which  nature  had  dcfigncd  for  females,  to  the  difgrace  of 
their  manhood,  and  the  injury  of  the  fair  fcx! 

Suppofe  fixteen  milliners  could  make  nine  dreflfes  in  fix 
days,  how  many  would  be  required  to  make  twenty- four 
fuch  garments  in  eight  days  ?     AnJ,  32. 

No.  605.  Pins. — Thefe,  in  commerce,  are  little 
neceffary  implements,  chiefly  ufed  by  women  in  adjufting 
their  drefs.  They  arc  made  of  brafs  wire  blanched.  The 
pins  raoft  efteemed  are  thofe  of  England  ;  thofe  of  Bour- 
ocaux  are  next ;  then  thofe  of  .the  little  town  of  Hug1e» 
in  the  late  province  of  Normandy  J.     The  pin  wire  is 

*  Shakfpeare,  in  his  inimitable  Jefcri-ption  of  a  foppiih  nobleman, 
fays,  **  He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner.'*  Firli  Fart  of  Henry  IV. 
A£t  1.  fc.  4. 

f     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  Exer.  4th  edit.  art.  Barry. 

t  It  is  iituated  S.  W.  of  Evreux,  and  is  now  in  the  department 
of  Eure,    Sec  Wallis's  New  Atlas  of  France. 

chief!/ 
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chiefly  bfTtight  fram  Stockholm.  Notwithftanding  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  commodity  cheaper  than  pins,  there 
are  none  that  pafs  through  more  hands  before  they  are 
fold  ;  twenty  workmen  being;  fiicceflively  employed  in  each 
pin,  between  the  drawing  of  the  braf>  wire  and^the  llicking' 
of  the  pin  in  the  paper.  Pins,  according  to  Stow, 
were  firft  made  in  England  in  1543)  though  others 
date  their  introduction  at  an  earlier  period.  Before  this 
art  was  difcovercd,  the  ladies  ufed  wooden  flcewers. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  ttatufes  of  the  ancient  pin- 
makers  of  Paris  was,  that  no  mafter  (hould  open  more 
than  one  (hop  for  the  fale  of  his  wares,  except  on  Ncw- 
Year'sDay,  and  its  eve  i  this  we  mention  in  an  age  of 
luxury  and  profufion,  to  recal  to  mind  the  agreeable  iim* 
plicity  of  our  forefathers,  who  contented  themfelvcs  with 
prefenting  pins  for  a  new-year's  gift.  Hence  the  cuftom 
of  ftill  given  the  name  of  pins,  or  pin-money,  to  certain 
prefents,  that  accompany  the  moft  confiderable  bargains, 
in  which  it  is  ufual  to  give  fomething  toward  the  pins  of 
the  wife  or  children  of  the  perfon  with  whom  the  agree- 
ment is  concluded.  Hence,  too,  the  term  pin-money  is 
applied  to  the  allowance  that  is  generally  made  by  the 
hufband  to  his  wife  for  her  own  individual  ufe*.  The 
pointing  of  pins  is  attended  with  almoft  certain  facrifice 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it.  Strong  conftitutions 
are  not  fo  immediately  affedted,  but  to  the  ftrongeft  it 
generally  proves  fatal,  if  periilted  in  for  a  few  years; 
which  arifes  from  the  number  of  metallic  particles 
received  into  the  Jungs  by  breathing.  Thefe  ftop  the 
finer  veffels,  and  induce  by  that  means  apoplexy  and  con- 
fumption.  See  Mr.  Cottle's  beautiful  poem  entitled 
Mdlnjern- Hills. 

If,  in  the  city  of  Glouceftcr,  as  many  men  as  there 
arc  days  in  the  week  could,  in  the  number  of  hours  in 
a  natural  day,  make  as  many  pins  as  there  are  moments 
in  an  hour  ;  how  long  would  as  many  men  as  there  are 


♦  Addifon,  whom  we  are  delighted  to  quote  whenfocver  a  fair 
opportunity  offers,  fays  that  fin-money,  (houid-  rather  be  called 
needle-momy^  to  put  the  latiies  in  mind  of  indutlry.  This  idea,  if 
not  actually  taken  from,  is  in  peife<^  unifon  with.  Fuller's  punniog, 
but  excellent  definition  of  a  needle,  quaji  ne  idle — be  nut  idle. 

T  4  lunar 
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lanar  months  in  a  yegr  take  to  fabricate  as  many  pint, 
as  there  are  hourt  in  a  year  ?     Anf,  31  hours  28  minutet 


as  8  o 


No .  606,  Embroidery . — Embroidery  is  the  art  of 
enriching  cloth,  ftufF,  or  rauflin,  with  variegated  needle- 
work.    The  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  broideries 


EmbroiderM  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds ; 
This  {lave  the  floor,  and  that  the  t^Ie  fpreads. 


POPEi 


The  intention  of  embroidery  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the 
Phrygians*,  whence  the  Latins  call  embroiderers  P^ry^wwd'/. 
But  we  learn  from  Homer,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
that  the  Sidonians  particularly  excelled  in  this  beautiful 
decorative  fpecies"  of  needlework +,  an  art  of  which  very 
early  mention  is  alfo  made  in  the  Scriptures  J. 

We   feel  lingular  fatisfadion — a  pleafure  that  recurt 
upon  every  new  inftance  of  female  ingenuity — in  obferv- 
ing,    that  England  can  now  boafl  of  an  unrivalled  artift 
in  the  exercife  of  the  needle.     Though  the  exquifite  per- 
formances of  this  accomplilhed  lady  have  for  fome  time 
been  the  admiration  of  many  thoufands  in  the  metropolis,  * . 
and  have  acquired  for  herftlf  the  celebrity  that  her  fplen- 
.did  talents  fo  juftly  merit;    ftill,   even  at  the  hazard  of 
being  charged  with  communicating  trite  intelligence,  we- 
cannot  forbear  the  formal  mention  of  Mifs  Lin  wood 
(a  native  of  Warwickihire),    as  the  perfonage  who  has 
thus  emirfently  diftinguifhed  herfelf,  and  in  whofe  hands 
the  needleis  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  pencil. 

The  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  in  Great- Britain 
is  curious^    In  the  firft  famples,  or  rather  famplers,  when 

*  Phrygia  was  a  country  of  Alia  Minor,  The  invention  of  the 
f  ipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  forts  of  needle*work»  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
iiabitantSf  who  are  reprefented  by  fome  authors  as  effeminate,  fervUci 
;md  voluptuous. 

"f    See  Sldon,  Index. 

\    See  Exodus,  chap.  xzxv.  ver.  3^.  ^d  chap.  xxxvUi.  ver.  23* 

it 
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it  was  in  its  infancy,  wc  fee  the  Lord's  prayer,  or 
the  decalogue,  furmounted  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden^^  or  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  which, 
m  maffy  Gothic  frames,  were  wont  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  our  ancient  gentry.  Among  the  moft  early  pieces  of 
needle-work  ,that  appear  to  have  attradled  particular 
notice  in  this  country,  is  a  fuite  of  chair-bottoms,  worked 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  Queen  Mary*,  cOnfiftingof 
trophies  in  honour  of  her  heroic  hufband  King  William  Hlf. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  the  wife  of  Wor- 
lidge,  the  painter,  copied  fome  prints  in  needle-work* 
which  excited  confiderable  attention.  About  thirty- 
years-  ago,  feveral  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen, 
patronized  and  prote^fted  by  her  Majefty,  wrought* 
under  the  dired^ion  of  the  late  ingenious  Mrs.  Wright, 
fonie  curious  bed-furniture,  now  in  the  caftle  at  Windfor, 
and  many  other  ornamental  articles,  that  bfeam  with 
uncommon  tafte  and  elegance.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  plealing  performances  of  the  late  Mrs.  KnowIesV 
whofe  correft  reprefentatioiV5  of  various  animals  were 
greatly  admired,  and  who,  in  fome  of  her  fruit-pieces* 
a^ually  (hewed 

"  The  glow  of  nature,  and  the  bloom  of  fpring.** 

Some  beautiful  miniature  fpeci mens  of  needle- work 
were  moreover  exhibited  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  daughters  of  a  dcceafed  officer,  whcfe  name  does  nx>t 
at  prefent  occur  to  our  rccollediion  :-— 

**  Then  LiN  woo  jirofe,  infpirM  at  once  to  give 
"  The  matchlefs  gr^cfc  that  bids  the  picture  live  ; 

♦  In  one  of  the  bed-chitobers  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  palace 
at  S'coon^  in  Perthfliire,  is  ^JTcrlpture-piece  in  needle-work,  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  the  untortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  conKne- 
ment  in  Loch-Leven-CaiUe,  Kinrofsihire.  See  Chton.  and  Biog^ 
Exer.    - 

+  Sec  Chron.  and  Biog,  Excr.  for  t  brief  account  of  King  William 
jiod  Queeo  Mar/« 

T  5  *•  With 
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"  With  the  bold  air,  the  lovely  lafling  dye, 

*•  That  fills  at  once  and  charms  the  wond'ring  eye  *.*• 

In  viewing  thefe  beautiful  fpecimens  of  female  in- 
genuity, the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  bell  days  of 
the  Gobelin  tapcftry  +  :  and  it^is  paying  our  fair  country- 
woman no  compliment  in  faying  that  as  works  of  art, 
for  truth  and  fidelity  of  colouring,  expreffion  and  outline, 
they  need  not  fear  comparifon  with  the  fineil  of  the  French 
performances*  Confidering  them  in  another  point  of 
view^  as  productions  of  the  needle^  they  are  the  molt 
wonderful  performances  on  record,  and  have  opened  a  new 
and  beautiful  road  for  tlie  amufement  of  our  females  of 
every  rank  and  fafhion.  Too  much  praife  cannot  be 
given  to  Mifs  Lin  wood  for  her  invention  of  this  new 
Ityle  of  pillaring  <<  A  Michael's  grandeur  and  a  Raphael's 
grace  ;"«i— and  for  the  perfedion  to  which  (he  (hcrfelf 
the  inventor)  has  at  once  attained.  The  Linwood  Gallery 
is  in  Leicefter- Square,  and  the  price  of  admiflion  to  this 
fplendid  and  intereiling  exhibition  is  2x. 

I£  8  perfons  at  Giafgow  could  embroider  24  yards  of 

*  The  celebrated  Anna  Maria  Schurmaan  learned  the  art  of 
embroidery  in  a  few  hours  ;  which,  with  no  great  pradice,  'ihe  car- 
ried to  the  highelt  degree  of  pcrfcftion.  Dr.  Render^  in  his  **  Tour 
through  Germany,"  mentions  having  feen  two  fpecimens  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  Mifs  Linwood 's^ 

In  the  Parifh  church  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  is  one  of  the  moft 
curious  airjr-p  eces  in  the  kingdom,  brine  adorned  with  af^  elegant 
piece  o'  needle-work,  by  Lady  Betty  Young,  who,  (with  her 
hulband  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *♦  Night- Thoughts"),  is  buried 
under  it.     See  Chron.  and  Biog.  E\er.  April  12^  »7^5« 

ft  niT)y,  peih^ps  gratify  fomc  of  our  young  readers  to  know,  that 
ncedle-wo.k  in  general  had  a  ftrenuous  approver  in  Dr.  Johnfon, 
who  f?.id,  *'  that  one  of  the  greatell  felicities  of  female  life,  was  the 
general  con'cnt  of  the  woiid,  thai  they  might  amufe  themfelvcs  with 
petty  fvccup  itlons,  which  contributed  to  lengthen  their  lives,  and 
preferve  the  r  minds  in  a  ftate  of  fanity.*'  He  was  exceedingly  ftruck 
with,  and  oftt'n  quoted,  an  expreffion  of  a  lady  of  quality,  **  ihat 
a  m;ni  csunol  hem  a  pOcket  handkerchief,  and  fo  runs  mad,  and 
torments  hi!>  family  a.  d  frienas.'*     See  the  note  to  Queft.  605. 

Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecd.  of  Dr.  John/on^  p.  274,   2d  edit* 

i     See  Queft.  617,   Tapeftry  ;  and  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer.  art. 

Cftlbcrt. 

aauilia 


{ 


mnflin  in  6  days,    how  many  are  required  to  embroider 
18  yards  in  3  day-i  ?     Anf,  12, 

No.  607.  Nbbdt.es. — A  needle  is  a  fmall inftruroent 
made  of  fteel,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thready  u fed  in  fe wing,  embroidery, 
&c. 


For  hpm  you  wafle  in  tears  your  widowM  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 


DRYOE»f. 


Needles  make  a  very  confiderable  article  of  commerce, 
the  confumption  being  almoii  incredible.  German  and 
Hungarian  fteel  is  of  mod  repute  for  needles.  The  firft 
that  were  made  in  England  were  fabricated  in  Cheapfide, 
London,  in  the  time  of  the  fanguinary  Mary,  by  a 
negro  from  Spain ;  but,  as  he  would  not  impart  the 
fecret,  it  was  loll  at  his  deaths  and  not  recovered  again  till 
1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  when,  fays  Stow, 
Elias  Grow(e,  a  German,  taught  the  art  to  the  £ngli(h, 
who  have  fincc  brought  it  to  the  higheft.  degree  of  per- 
fe^ion.  The  largeft  fized  needle  is  No.  1 ,  the  fmalleft 
No.  25.  They  arc  ufually  made  up  in  packets  of  25 
each. 

Suppofe  as  many  packets  of  needles  as  there  are  work- 
ing-days in  a  year,  could  be  made  up  in  a  working-day, 
by  as  many  perfons  as  a  yard  contains  inches,  how  many 
iimilar  parcels  could  be  packed  up  in  half  the  time, 
by  as  many  perfons  as  a  mile  contains  yards?      Anf. 

No.  6o8,      Different    Sizes    and   Shapes   of 
Books.-— A  folio  volume  (ufually   written /o^O  ^^*  ^^^ 
pages  formed  by  a  (hect  of  paper  onc^  doubled,  making 
two  leaves;    a  quarto  (4to.)  has  th^  a  ^^t  A^c)^^^^^^^^^» 
making    four    leaves  ;    an    odavo    i^    \  ^^  ^^^  J^^^ 
folded  into  eight  leaves;  anda  d>  W^- ']<vO  ^'T^'X'x^l 
twelve  leaves    &c.     A  pa7hlet\W5v\>;t^;^^^^^ 
exceeding  fix  Iheets  ;  properly  a  Vv  ^  ^  t<^  \*   \^«^"^»»'^ 
ftitched.     The  firft  books  were  l  ^^S^  ^^^  ^'**' 
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tables  * ;  but  as  pliant  materials  came  to  be  afcd*  it  wat 
.  found  more  convenient  to  make  them  in  the  form  of 
rolls>  which  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Jews,  Grecians,  and  Romans »  till  fome  centuries  after 
Chrift.  The  copies  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Jewiih 
fy nagogues  are  to  this  day  long  fcroUs  of  parchment 
rolled  upon  (licks  f.  The  ihape  which  now  obtains 
among  us,  though  little  known  to  the  ancients,  was 
invented  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamos,  to  v^om  fome 
afcribe  the  manner  of  preparing  parchment  j;.  It  was  one 
Philatius.  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who  firfl  taught  the 
ufe  of  a  kind  of  glue,  to  faften  the  feveral  leaves 
together;  on  which  account  a  fiatue  was  ere^d  tp 
him. 

If  1,500  pamphlets,  each  containing  10  (beets  of  paper^ 
confump  30  reams  of  paper  in  printing,  how  many  reams 
will  the  fame  number  of  pamphlets  require,  each  contain- 
ing 1 2  Iheets  |  ?    ^^/l  37I  reams. 

No.  609.  CrNNAMON.-^An  agreeable  aromatic fpice* 
growing  only,  at  leaft  till  very  lately,  in  the  ifland  of 
,  Ceylon,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  A(ia  §• 
The  chief  virtue  of  the  cinnaraon^tree  is  in  its  bark.  Its 
qualities  are  to  heat  and  dry,  to  fortify  the  fpirits,  and 
to  help  digedion  :  but  its  cluef  ufe,.  in  medicine,  is  as  an 
aftringent ;  with  which  intention  it  is  prefcribed  in  diar«. 
rhoeas,  and  weaki!e(les  of  the  ftomach.  The  whole  com- 
merce of  cinnamon  has  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch>   to  whom  the  chief  part  of  Ceylon  long  apper« 

♦    Sec  Qucft.  540,  p.  346. 

f    See  Dr,  Doddridge's  Fam.  Kxpof.  vo).  i.  p.  203. 

%    See  Qucft.  217,  p.  i04-. 

\  It  is  coojcdlured,  however,  that  in  ' ancient  timet  Arflhia 
produced  this  fpire  ;'  fince  it  is  mentioned  among  the  perfumes  of  tht 
fandluary,  Exodus  xxx.  23.  That  it  was  indigenousi  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  befidcs  Ceylon,  is  evident  from  Don  Ulloa,  who  aflures 
us  that  it  is  found  in  one  of  the  American  forefts.  This  gentlemaR 
left  Quito,  in  South  Americ;i|  ia  J736.  See  £xer.  00  the  Globcsy 
and  Ckron,  and  Si^«  ficrt 

tainedi 
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tained  * ;  bat  this  valuaUe  fpice  has  been  lately  cultivated 
at  Jamaica  with  fuch  fuccefsy  that  it  is  expected,  that,  in 
a  few  jears,  we  ihall^  if  nece0ary»  be  Supplied  with  a 
fafficient  quantity  from  our  Weft-India  iflands. 

If  8  men  in  14  days  could  prepare  and  plant  112 
perches  of  ground  with  cinnamon-trees,  how  many  men 
maft  there  be  to  plant  aooo  perches  in  10  days  ?  Auf^ 
200  men. 

No*  610;  STEAM-ENGi>fs.— This  is  the  name  of  a 
machine  that  derives  its  xnoving  power  from  the  elafticity 
and  condenfibility  of  the  fleam  of  boiling  waters  It  \% 
allowed  to  be  >  the  moft  valuable  preient  that  the  arts  of 
life  have  ever  received  from  the  philofopher^  ahd  the  moil 
curious  objedl  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  offered  to  his 
contemplation.  The  mariner's  comoafst,  the  telefcope j;^ 
the  microfcopej:,  ijpc^ac]es$»  gunpowder  ||,  and 'many 
other  moft  ufeful  lervanrs to  the  weaknefs  andneceffities 
of  maUi  were  the  prod  unions  of  chance,  and  we  do  not 
exadly  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them;, but 
the  fteani«>engine  waa>  in  the  very  beginning,  the  refult  of 
refiedion,  and  the  production  of  a  veiy  ingenious  mind  ; 
and  every  improvement  that  it  had  received^  and  every 
alteration  in  its  conftrudtion  and  principles,  were  alio 
the  refults  of  philofophical  ftudy.  The  fte^m-engine  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter, 
in  the  leign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 

*  Trincomalcy  rendered  by  nature  one  of  the  moft  fpacious  and 
commodious  harbours  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  furren* 
dered  to  the  Englifh,  under  Colonel  Stewart,  Auguft  ao,  i795>  ^^ 
was  confirmed  to  us  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  i8oa. 

f    See  Index,  and  Exefk  en  the  Globes. 

%    See  Exer.  on  the  Globes. 

\    See  Index. 

I  Gunpowder  is  a  compofition  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  char- 
coal, mixed  together,  and  ufually  granulated.  The  invention  is,  by 
snoft  au^ors,  afcribed  to  Bartholdus  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Goflar* 
South  of  Brunfwick,  Germany,  about  13BO  ;  but  others  maintain 
that  it  was  known  much  earlier  in  many  parts  of  thf  world,  -and  tha 
our  famous  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  gunpowder  near  a  hunred  years 
More  SchwatU  w«  boxp.    See  Bacoo,  Rogeri  ladext 

nobk 
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noble  inventor  could  ever  intereft  the  public  either  ift 
favour  of  this  or  his  other  difcoveries.  Captain  Savary, 
a  perfon  of  greao  ingenuity  and  ardent  mind,  (aw,  how* 
ever,  the  reality  and  pradicability  of  the  marquis'*  pro- 
je^.  and,  about  the  year  1696,  ere^ed  feveral  machines 
of  this  kind.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  (landing  in 
great  need  of  hydraulic  ailiftance,  Mr.  Savary  was  much 
engaged  in  projects  for  draining  them  by  his  fteam.engine* 
This  made  Hs  conftrudlion  and  principles  well  known 
among  the  machinifts  and  engineers  01  that  neighbour- 
hood, fome  of  whom  made  fuccefsful  attempts  to  improve 
it.  Among  thcfe  was  a  Mr.  Newcomen,  who  eredkd 
one  upon  a  new  principle,  that  is  now  calied  Newcomen's 
Engine.  Mr.  Keane  Fitzgerald  alfo  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  fteam-engine;  but  to  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Giafgow,  and  the  late  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Soho*,  it  is 
indebted  for  its  prefent  ftate  of  excellence.  Thefe  eminent 
mechanics  and  philofophers  were  long  afibciated  in  the 
advantages  that  were  derived  from  the  pa(ent.right>  and  the 
alliance  was  equally  honourable  to  both. 

Thcfe  invaluable  machines  arc  of  moft  extenfive  ufe, 
being  employed  in  drawing  water  from  coal-pits  and 
mines t,   in  fupplying  cities  with  water,  and  in  working 

metals : 

♦  Soho  is  the  name  of  a  fet  of  works,  or  a  manufactory,  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  Boulton,  within  two  miles  of  Birmingham}  and 
has  for  many  years  been  juftly  celebrated  for  the  novelty,  tafte,  and 
variety,  of  its  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  conti(^ing  of  buttons, 
buckles,  watch.chains,  trinkets,  plated  wares ;  fervices  of  plate 
and  other  works  in  iilver,  both  maffivc  and  airy,  &c.  &c.  Here 
too  is  carried  t)n  the  lucrative  manufad^ory  of  ileam*en]gines  ;  and 
an  cxpenlive  apparatus  has,  moreover,  been  lately  crcftcd  for  the 
national  new  copper  coinage.  Some  ex^uifite  fpeci mens  of  highly 
finilhed  medals  and  private  coins  have  alfb  been  exhibited  at  thefe 
-works.  Seven  hundred  workmen  have  been  actually  employed  ac 
a  time  by  Mr.  Boulton,  who  was  himfelf  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
in  which  town  he  was  born  the  14th  of  September  1728.  Se«  Chron. 
and  Biog   Exer.  4th  edit.  art.  Boulton. 

f  *•  A  Topographical  Defcription  of  Cornwall,"  lately  publi(hcd» 
mentions  a  fteam-engine  ufed  for  drawing  off  the  water  ot  the  great 
tin>^minfr  ^  Polgarth,  which  coft  the  fum  of /* 20,000.  The  quan- 
tity of  coaPfei^ii^ice  to  keep. this  A upendous  and  wonderful  engine 
IB  motion,  is  72  bufhels  in  24  hours.  It  raifes  63  gallons  of  water 
at  every  (troke,  and  performs   14  gf  thefe  motions  every  minute. 

The 
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metah  :  in  (hort,  in  every  demand  of  manufa^lore  on  a 
great  fcale,  they  offer  us  an  indefatigable  drudge ^  *who/t 
ftrengtb  has  no  bounds.  The  greateft  mechanical  proje^ 
that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  man  was  on  the  point 
of  being  executed  by  this  machine.  The  dates  of  Hol- 
land were  treating  with  Meffrs.  Watt  and-Boulton  for 
draining  the  Haerlem  Mcer,  and  even  reducing  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee ;  but  the  unfettkd  Hate  of  public  a£^irs  in  that 
country  has  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
which^  there  is  no  doubt,  will  be  fully  accomplilhed  at 
fome  more  aufpicious  period. 

To  fuch  amazing  perfedion  h^^iKnchefd^ceufvreoi 
human  art  at  length  been  brought,  that  the  confumption 
of  one  bulhcl'of  good  pit- coal  will  enable  it  to  raife  6,000 
hogfhcads  of  water  ten  feet  high,  or  to  do  the  work  of 
ten  horfes  for  one  hour  ♦•     Upon  this  fuppolition,  how 

many 


The  water  thrown  out  upon  the  furface,  runs  off  like  a  river,  and, 
according  to  the  above  calculation,  muft  be  upwards  of  900,009 
gallons  daily. 

Mtntb,  Mag.  Jan,  1S02,  page  570. 

•  A  conclfe  but  fatisfaftory  hiftory,  together  with  a  copious 
defcription  of  the  natute  and  excellencies  of  the  fleam  eugine,  and  a. 
ftaiement  of  its  performances,  as.  ufcertained  by  a^ual  experiments, 
may  be  feen  inihe  Ency.  Brit.  Dr.  Darwin  hasalfogiven  a  complete^ 
account  of  thefe  machines.  See  the  Botanic  Garden,  ed.  4,  notexi. 
p.  287.  Our  young  readers  in  particular  may  confult  Mr.  Wa  l  ke  a's 
Analysis  of  his  Courfe  of  Lectures,  for  abrief  account  of  ihis  and 
many  other  hydraulic  engines;  or,  for  a  more  detailed  defcription, 
with  fuitable  plates,  his  larger  work,  entitled  *•  A  Syftem  of  Familiar 
Philofophy,  &c." 

In  mentioning  the  name  of  this  eminent  practical  philofopher,  we 
cannot  forbear  embracing  the  occafion  of  offering  a  fmall  tribute  of 
unfeigned  refped^  to  the  unremitting  ardour  that  he  has  long  mini- 
feiled  in  the  diffuflon  of  fcientihc  knowledge  ;  and  more  efpecially  to 
the  laudable  attention  that  he  has  recently  (hewn  to  the  rifing  genera- 
tion, in  undertaking  to  deliver  his  admirable  '*  Courfe  of  Ledtures  in 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,"  in  the  fchools  of  the  metro* 
polls  and  its  environs.  By  the  adoption  of  thirliberal  plan,  the  youth 
of  both  fexes  have  an  opportunity,  at  an  eafy  ex  pence,  and  with  very 
little  interruption  to  their  other  lludies,  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
"  Nature,  her  Laws,  and  the  feveral  U^cs.  that  Art  and  Mechanifm 
have  made  of  her  various  Productions ;"  acquirements  that  will  not 

only 
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jnany  gallons  of  this  liquid  would  144  pecks  of  coal  raife 
to  a  fimilar  height  ?    Anf^  i3>6o8^coo  gaftlons. 


\ 


PRACTICE 

IS  a  contraftion  of  the  Rule  of  Three  Direft*,  when 
the  firft  term  happens  to  be  an  unit,  and  has  its  name 
from  its  daily  ufe  among  thofe  concerned  in  trade  ;  being 
an  eafy  and  concife  method  of  working  moft  queftions 
that  occur  in  bufinefs.  An  aliquot  part  of  any  number  is 
that  which,  being  taken  a  certain  number  of  times»  does 
exadly  make  that  number. 

CASE     I. 

When  the  price  is  lefs  than  a  penny,  divide  by  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  a  penny,  and  then  by  12  and  by  20,  and  it 
will  give  Jhe  anfwer  required.  t 

EXAMPLES. 

3456,  at  I  ?  Anf.  /3  12X. 

846,  at  I  ?  Anf,  ^%   12/.  io\i* 

347,  at  \  ?  Anf.  1 4J.  5|i.  \ 

810,  at  I?  Anf.  £2  10s,  7|t/.    ■ 

CASE     11. 

When  the  price  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a  (hilling,  divide 
the  given  number  by  the  aliquot  part,  and  the  quotient 


only  enable  them  corredly  to  appreciate  the  inventive  faculties  o£ 
their  fellow  mitn,  but  (jualify  and  excite  them  to  *<  look  through 
Nature's  Works  to  Nature's  Goo,"  and  cenfequently  enlarge  their 
apprehensions  of  his  immenfe  power^  the  magnificence  of  his  creation » 
and  his  own  tranfcendent  grandeur. 

•    It  will  be  found  a  very  improving  exercife  to  the  pupil,  to  prove 
Lof  thefums  in  Pra^icc  by  Compound  Mttltiplicatioa  ^and  the 
Three  Dircdt.  '         '       .         ' 


vm 
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will  ht  the  anAver  in  (hillings,  which  reduce  into  pousds 
as  before,    , 

EXAMPLES.     ''  • 

437,  at  iJ,>        Aft/.  £1  i6i.  5</, 

5275,  at2d^.  ?.  jifrf.  £^^   191.  2/. 

6771,  at  4//.V?  J/rf,  /112  17^, 

352,  at  i|^.  ?  Jfff.  £2  4J. 

177^,  at  3/.  ?  ^»/",  /^22  4/. 

899,  at  W.  ?  ^fi/*  ^^22  gx  6/i 

CASE     IIL 

\Vhen  the  price  is  .pence  and  farthings,  and  thoic  ntiV 
in  aliquot  part  of  a  (hillingj  divide  the  given  number  by 
Tome  aliquot  part  of  a  (hilling,  and  then  condder  what 
part  of  the  faid  aliquot  part  the  reft  of  the  price  is,  and 
divide  the  quotient  thereby :  add  the  feveral  quotients 
together,  and  their  fum  will  be  the  anfwer  in  (hillings^ 
which  reduce  into  pounds* 

EXAMPLES. 

3781  at  lid,  ?  Aft/,  £2  t4t.  3^. 

^  827,  at  4\d,}  An/,  ^15  10*.  x\d. 

*"  ei5o>  at  9|4^.  ?  An/,  /^i  6/.  xo\d. 

325,  at  2%iA  An/  ^3  OS.  Hid. 

£700,  at  7|^.  ?  An/  '£Si   11s,  ^d. 

1720,  at  ii-|</.  ?  An/,  ^8a  8j.  ^d* 

C  A  S  E      IV. 

When  the  price  is  any  even  number  of  (hillings  nndet 
20,  multiply  the  given  number  by  half  of  it,  doubling  the 
firft  figure  to  the  right  hand  for  (hillings,  and  the  other 
figures  are  pounds. 

When  the  price  is  an  odd  number,  multiply  the  givea 
quantity  by  the  price,  and  dinde  by  20,  the  produft  will 
be  the  anfwer. 

EXAMPLES* 


4*6  PRACTICE. 

EXAMPLES. 

2757,  at  If.  ?  AnJ.  /i37  17J. 

3275*  a'  5^«-^  '^'?/"-  i^**i8  »5'» 

372,  at  11/.?         ^/z/.  ;^204  12/, 

3143,  at  17/.?  Anf,  ^^2670  14/. 

2643,  at  2/.  ?  Art/,  ^'264  6i. 

872,  at  8j.  ?  Anf,  ^(^348  i6x. 

5271,  at  145.?  Anf,  ^3689   14/. 

264,  at  19J,  ?  Anf.  £2^0  i6x, 

CASE     v/ 

^hen  the  price  is  (hillinM  and  pence,  which  mak« 
fome  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  divide  the  eiven  quantity 
by  the  ahquot  part,  and  the  quotient  will  Be  the  anfwer 
in  pounds. 

EXAMPLES. 

7150,  at  u.  8^.  ?  Af/f.  /.595  i6/,  84/. 

3150,  at  3J.  4^.  ?  An/.  £^2^. 

2715,  at  2/.  6d.  f.  An/  ^339  7/.  ^^. 

t7iOj  at  6/.  8^.?  An/  £'903  6/,  8^. 

C  A  S  E     VL 

When  the  price  is  (hillings  and  pence,  which  naake  no 
aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  bring  out  the  anfwer  the  fhorteft 
way  that  can  be  done,  either  by  working  for  an  even 
number  of  fhillings  and  other  aliquot  parts ;  or  by  dividing 
the  price  into  feveral  parts,  either  of  the  given  number, 
or  of  one  another  ;  but  when  this  method  would  occafion 
much  work,  it  will  be  better  to  multiply  the  quantity  by 
th*  ftiillings,  and  take  part-s  for  tlfe  pence,  which  added 
together  will  give  the  anfwer  in  (hillings. 

EXAMPLES. 

7211,  af  1/.  9^.  ?  An/,  j^45o  13X.  Q^. 

801,  at  10/.  q</.  ?  An/  /'430   ioj.  9^. 

'      807,  at  l^/.  5.^.  ?  An/  ^^62  8/,  qV- 

2710    at  3/.  2^.  ?  An/  jf  429   1/.  8^. 

841,  at  13  J.  id  A  An/  2.553   '3'-  ^^' 

969,  at  ij^j,  11^,?  An/  ^^964  19/.  3//. 

^   CASE 
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-CASE      VII. 

When  the  price  IS  fhillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  divide 
the  price  into  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound,  or  of  one  another, 
and  the  fum  of  the  quotients  will  be  the  anfwer.    . 

EXAMPLES. 

N  875,  at  1/.  4it/.  ?     AnJ,  /61   1/,  4jy. 

3715,  at  9/.  4j^.  ?     Anf.  ;^i74i   8i,  \\d. 
1603,  at  lb/.  iQ\d,}  AuJ\  ^(,1352   10/.  7-|</# 

2572,  at  13J.  71^.    ^;//:  /  1752  3J.  f<^. 
2710,  at  19;.  ^\d,  ?  ^^/sr/.  ^iooa  14/.  7</i 

CASE     VIII. 

When  the  price  is  pounds,  ihillingi,  pence,  and  far- 
things, multiply  the  given  number  by  the  pounds,  and 
work  for  the  reft  the  ihortcft  way  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going rules. 

.     EXAMPLES. 

137,  at  l\   17/.  6i^.  ?       Anf.  /-257  o/.  4i</. 
947»  at  ^4  15/.  loi^.?    AnJ.  ^^453^  »3'«  »oi'» 
467*  ^^  ;^M  ^7''  9i<^'?    ^»7.  j^6iio4  jo/   ^\d^ 

C  A  S  E      IX. 

When  the  quantity  whofe  price  is  required  is  of  feveral 
denominations,  multiply  the  price  by  the  number  in  the 
highed  denomination,  and  take  the  fame  parts  of  the  price 
for  the  reft  as  they  are  of  an  unit  in  the  highcft  nuniber ; 
adding  thefe  together  will  give  the  anfwer. 

EXAMPLES. 

37  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  ft).,  atj^7   10/.  g^/.  per  cwt. 

Anf  ^^283  11/,  \\\d, 
17  cwt.  1  qr.  i2tb.  at  £\   19/.  8^.  per  cwt. 

Anf.  /34  is.  6i. 
23  cwt.  3  qrs.  8  ft.  atjf3  19/.  wd,  per  cwt. 

39  cwt.  o  qr.  10  lb.  at  ^i   17/,  10^.  per  cwt. 

^»J^  ClZ  1^'-  loi^- 

INTEREST. 
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0 

INTEREST  18  the  premium,  or  money  paid,  for  the 
loan  or  ufe  of  other  money  lenf  for  a  fpecific  time, 
according  to  forae  certain  rate.  The  fum  lent  is  called 
the  principal,  becaufe  it  is  the  fum  that  procreates  the 
intereft.  Amount  is  the  principal  and  intereft  added 
together. 

The  rate  of  legal  intereft  in  this  country  has  varied  and 
dccreafed  for  200  yelirs  paft,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
fpecic  in  the  kingdom  has  increafed  by  acceffions  of  trade, 
the  introduftion  of  paper  credit,  and  other  circumftances. 
It  has  been  10,  8,  6;  and  laftly,  5  per  cent,  yearly, 
tvhich  is  now  the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be 
taken. 

There  arc  fome  cafes  where  it  is  cuftomary  to  confidcr 
the  time  elapfed  different  ways.  In  the, courts  of  law, 
intereft  is  always  computed  in  years,  quarters,  and  days  ; 
which,  indeed,  is  the  only  equitable  method :  but  in 
computing  the  intereft  on  the  public  bonds  of  the  South- 
Sea  and  India  Companies,  and  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
&c.  the  time  is  generally  taken  in  calendar  months  and 
days  s  and  on  exchequer  bills  in  quarters  of  a  year  and 
days« 

RULE. 

/ 

s 

Multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate,  and  divide  the  pro- 
dudl  by  100,  OF,  what  amounts  to  the  fame,  cut  off*  two 
figures  to  the  right-hand,  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer, 
or  intereft,  for  one  year  ;  and  multiplying  the  intereft  for 
one  year,  by  any  propofed  time,  will  give  the  intereft  for 
that  period.  If  there  be  parts  of  a  year,  as  months  or 
days,  work  for  the  months  by  the  aliquot  parts  that  they 
make  of  a  year ;  and  for  the  days  by  the  Rule  of  Three 
Direa  *. 

*  We  recommend  it  to  the  pupil  to  prove  each  fum  in  Intereft  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  Direa. 

EXAMPLES* 


i 
I 
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EXAMPLES. 

No.  611.  Procrastination  is  the  Thief  of 
Time. —  Dr.  Younc. 

.  The  favourite  apothegm  of  Alexander  the  Great*  was, 
**  Nothing  is  to  be  delayed;*'  and  CaBfar+,  his  potent 
rival  in  glory,  fays,  in  Lucan's  Pharfalia,  "  Hence  dull 
delays,  they  harm  the  caofe  in  hand."  Shakfpearc  has 
feme  happy  paflagcs  on  this  topic,  advifing  againft  pro- 
craftination,  and  exhorting  to  tho  ufe  of  the  prefeat 
moment. 

Fearful  commenting' 
Is  leaden  fcrvitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac'd  beggary. 
*   Take  the  inftant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For — on  our  quick'ft  degrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time  J 
,  Steals,  ere  we  can  efFeft  them. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  by 
the  bacchanalian  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  prefent  hour, 
t,o  Catch  the  pleafures  within  our  reach,  and  remembw 
that  futurity  is  not  at  our  command.  But  furely  thefc 
exhortations  may^  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to 
better  purpofes  ;  it  may  be  at  leaft  inculcated,  that  plea- 
fures are  more  fafely  poftponed  than  virtues,  and  that 
greater  lofs  is  fuffered  by  miffing  an  oppoiftunity  of  doing 
good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolic  and  noify  merriment. 

When  Baxter  §  had  loft  a  thoufand  pounds,  that  he  had 
laid  up  for  the  eredHon  of  a  fchool,  he  ufed  frequently 
to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be  charita- 
ble while  God  gives  the  power  of  beftowing,  and  con- 

♦     See  Index, 

+     See  Index. 

^     The  following' comparifon,   applied  to  time,  is  happily  Ims^ 
gined  : 

Time  treads  more  foft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
Who  Hides  his  haid  under  the  mifer's  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize. 

Blair, 
^     See  Chron*  and  Biog.  £xer, 

fidcrcd 


'  1 
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fidcred  himfclf  as  in  fome  degree  culpable  for  having  left 
a  good  aftion  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  fufFcred  his 
benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quicknefs  and 
diligence  *. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  the  above  fum  for  a  year,  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  ?     Atjf,  £^o. 

No.  612.— Jacobus. — This  was  a  gold  coin  worth 
twenty-five  (hillings;  fo  called  from  King  James  I.  of 
England,  in  whofe  reign  it  was  ftruck. 

When  Charles  II.  was  (helteied  in  Hollandf,  after hi» 
defeat  at  Worctfler  by  Cromwell  J,  he  employed  Sal  ma- 
iius  (SiAftaife),  a  learned  Frenchman,  and  profefTor  of 
poliie  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  beheaded^,  and  of  monarchy;  for  which 
he  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  100  Jacobufes.  To  this 
work,  which  was  entitled  Defenfio  Regis^  our  celebrated 
Milton  compofed  a  fpirited  and  elegant  confutation, 
and  was  rewarded  with  j^i,oco  fcr  his  trouble.  Salma- 
'fiusdied  at  the  Spa,  September  3,  i^-^^  ;  and,  as  contro- 
veriialifts  are  commonly  faid  to  b«  killed  by  their  laft 
difpute,  Milton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  dcftroying 
him. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  the  two  fums  menticned  in  this 
queftion,  for  a  year,  at  4I  percent.  ?    Anj\  £c^o  12s,  6^. 

No,    613.     Crebillon. This  admirable  French 

writer  of  tragedy,  who  is  ufually  ranked  after  Corneillc 
and  Rxine,  was  born  at  Dij  n  1|,  now  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d'Or,  in  16-74,  and  died  in' 176 2.  '  Apenfionof  3^000 
livrcs,  granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  this  celebrated  author, 
gave  rife  in  England  to  the  fullowingyVw  d*ejprit : 

•  See  the  Rambler,  "No.  71.  Weerirneftly  recommend  to  the 
attentive  perufal  of  our  young  friends,  on  ihirinterefting  fubjeft,  the 
incomparable  tale  of  **  To-Morrow"  in  Mifs  Edgeworih's  admi- 
rable '*  Popular  Tales.'* 

+     Sec  Rotterdam,  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr.  4th  edit, 
X     See  Sept.  3,  1651,  Chron.  and  Biog.  Excr.  4ih  edit. 

S     See  Index. 

\  Dijon  had  alfo  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Languet.  Sec  the 
fucceeding  (jueftion. 

At 
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At  reading  this,  great  Wa  l  p  o  l  b  *"{hook'Tiis  head ; 
How  !  wit  and  genius  help  a  roan  to  bread  1 
With  better  fkill  xve  penfion  and  promote  ; 
None  eat  with  us  who  cannot  give  a  vote. 

Valuing  a  livre  at  io\d.  fterling,  what  is  the  intereft 
of  the  poet's  penfion  for  three  years  and  a  half,  at  4I  per 
cent,  fterling  money  ?     Af/f.  £11   i6i.  4|</. 

No.  614.  Languit. — John  Raptift  Jofeph  Langoet, 
the  celebrated  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  was  one  of 
thofc  extraordinary  men  whom  Providence  mercitully 
raifes  up  for  iHe  relief  of  the  indigent  and  the  folace  of 
'  the  wretched,  for  the  good  of  f^ciety,  and  for  the  glory 
of  nations.  It  is  faid,  from  good  authority,  that  he 
fometimes  difburfed  the -amazing  fum  of  a  million  of 
livres  in  charities  and  charirable  eftablifhments  in  a  finglc 
year;  When  there  was  a  general  d<^arth  in  1725,  he  fold, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  his  houfehold  good  ,  his 
pictures,  and  fome  curious  pieces  of  furniture  thnt  he  had 
procured  with  great  difficulty.  His  boundlefs  beneficence 
was  not  ccnfiried  to  his  own  parifh  or  neigliboujhood  ; 
for,  when  the  plague  raj^ed  at  Marfeilles  f,  he  remitted 
large  fums  into  Provence  to  afilft  thofe  afBid^ed  people. 
This  eminent  phiJanthropift,  Miho  highly  merits  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Britilli  worthies  briefly  defcribed  in  the 
queftion  concerning  Englilh  Charity,  was  born  at  Dijon, 
June  6*,  1675,  and,  alter  exhaufting  his  whole  fortune  in 
works  of  charity,  died  in  1750  J. 

Valuing  a  livre  at  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
queftion,  what  is  the  value  of  this  good  prelate's  annual 
donation  in  fterling  money,  and  the  intereft  of  it  for 
nine  months,  at  4 1  percent,  per  annum?  Jv/.  .^43,750 
its  vjfluc  ;  and  / 1,394  10;.  ^\d.  its  intereft  for  nine 
months.     - 

♦     See  Index. 

•f     Sec  Index. 

X  Mofes  Amyrault,  another  eminent  French  divine,,  who  diecTin 
1664,  was  a  man  of  fuch  charity  and  compaifion,  that,  during  the 
laft  ten  yeai^s  of  his  life,  he  bcftowed  his  whole  falary  on  the  poor, 
without  diftindtion  of  Catholic  or  Proteftant. 

No.  615, 
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No.  615.  Female  Sharper. — ^Therc are,  fays Db 
Colquhoun*,  female  (harpers,  who  drefs  elegantly,  per- 
fonate  women  of  fafhion^  attend  mafquerades,  and  even 
go  to  St.  James's ;  where  their  wits  and  hands  are  cm- 
ployed  in  obtaining  diamonds^  and  whatever  other  articles 
of  value,  capable  of  being  concealed,  are  found  to  be  mod 
-acceffible.  One  of  thefe  appeared  at  court  on  the  king'i 
birth-day  in  1 795,  dreffed  in  a  ftyle  of  peculiar  elegance  ; 
while  her  hulband,  a  well-known  (harper^  is  fuppoftd,  to 
have  gone  in  the  dreft  of  a  clergyman.  This  hopeful  pair, 
according  to  the  information  of  a  noted  receiver,  pilfered 
on  that  day  to  the  value  of  £700^  without  difcovery  ot 
fufpicion. 

What  is  the  amount  of  this  ill-gotten  fum,  with  intc- 
reft  for  4  years  and  73  days,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Nq.  616.  Jewel.— A  jewel  is  any  precious  done,  or 
ornaiicnt  befet  with  them.  Jewels  made  a  part  of  th^ 
ornaments  with  which  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
cfpecially  their  ladies  of  diftindion,  adorned  therafelves. 
So  prodigious  was  the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
in  particular,  that  Pliny  the  elder  +  fays,  he  faw  Lollio 
Paulina  with  an  equipage  of  this  kind,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arbathnot's  calculation,  tOj{^322,9i6  13/, 
/^d»  ot  our  money.  At  the  fplendid  entertainment  that 
Prince  Potemkin  gave  to  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  at 
Peterlburg,  in  1791,  the  jewels  worn  by  48  young  per- 
fons  belonging  to  the  court,  who  performed  a  ballet, 
were  eftimated  at  a  million  fterling.  The  particulars  of 
this  mod  fplendid  entertainment,  exceeding,  perhaps;  any 
thing  of  the  kind  on  record,  may  be  feen  in  tlie  *'  Secret 
.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peter (b  11  rgh,*V  vol.  ii.  p.  j^oq, 
or  in  Mr.  Tooke's  *•  Life  of  Catharine  II."  vol.  iii. 
p.  364,  &c. 

What  is  the  intercft  of  the  two  Aims  mentioned  in  this 
queftion,   for  one  day,  at  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  ?     AnJ\ 

♦    Trfcatife  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  127,  edit.  6. 
%    See  Chron.  and  Biog.  £xer. 

No^  6.17, 
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No.  617,  Tapestr r .-*^This  is  cloth  woven  in  regs- 
lar  figures^  ferving  to  adorn  a  chamber,  or  other  apart- 
ment, by  hanging  cr  lining  the  walls  *•  The  invention  of 
tapeilry  feems  to  have  come  from  the  Levant  f;  and  wha^ 
makes  this  the  more  probable  is,  that  formerly  the  work- 
men concerned  in  it  were  called,  at  leaft  in  France, 
Sarazifts,  or  Samzinois.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the 
Englilh  and  Flemifh,  who  were  the  firft  that  excelled  in 
this  art,  might  bring  it  with  them  from  fome  of  the  croi- 
fades|  or  expeditions  againft  the  Saracens §•  Accordingly 
they  fay,  that  thofe  two  nations  were  the  firft  who  fct 
•on  foot  this  noble  and  rich  manufadure  in  Europe,  which 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  palaces, 
churches,  &c.  At  leaft,  if  they  be  not  allowed  to  have 
been  the  inventors,  they  have  tlie  honour  of  being  the 
rcftorers,  of  this  curious  and  admirable  art,  which  gives  a 
kind  of  life  to  wools  and  filks,  in  fome  refpeds  not  infe« 
rior  to  the  paintings  of  the  beft  mafters.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear,  at  what  precife  acra  this  manufa^ure  waa 
introduced  into  Europe ;  nor  is  it  certain  to  whom  it  was 
owing.  The  art  of  weaving  tapeftry  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  Sheldon,  Efq.  about  the  end  of  the 
icign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  a 
manufacture  of  tapeftry  was  fet  up  at  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey,  which  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeAion||« 
The  firft  eftablilhment  of  a  tapeftry  manufafture  at  Pari»- 
was  under  Kenry  IV.  about  the  year  1606,  by  mean» 
of  fevcral  excellent  artifts,  whom  he  invited  from  Flan* 
ders.  But  this  fell  with  the  death  of  that  prince.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  it  wafi  retrieved  by  the  care  and  addrefs  of 
the  great  Colbert,   to  whom  is  owing  the  eftabliftiment  of 

*  The  exemplary  female  mentioned  by  Solomon  made  herfelf 
coverings  of  tapeftry  *  ;  and  Homer,  who  was  nearly~ contemporary 
with  that  monarch,  reprefents  both  Helen  f  and  Penelope  J  as  employed 
at  tUcir  looms.  They  did  not,  however,  ule  the  fhutile,  but,  like 
the  women  of  the  prefent  day  in  Barbary,  conduced  every  thread  oi 
the  woof  wirh  their  fingers.     See  Burder,  ii    234. 

'f     The  Eaftern  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

X    See  Queft,  89,  p.  46. 

^     Inhabitants  of  Arabia,  di Triples  of  Mahomet, 

(     See  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 


*     Sec  Prov»  cli.ip.    xxxU  3X\^  Queft.  44a. 
+►  See  Que  a.   it,  p.  1^.  $~St«<i^atfti  4aJ» 
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the  GoBSLiMSi  a  royal  tapeftry  mannfadlure,  which  has 
produced  works  of  this  kind  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  fined 
Engliih  or  Flemilh  tapeftry,  either  with  regard  to  the 
dengn»  the  coloars,  or  the  ftrtngth.  The  fiiieft  paintings 
may  be  copied  in  this  work,  and  the  greatrft  mailers  have 
been  employed  in  draughts  for  the  tapeflry  weavers. 
There  is  alfo  an  eftablifhment  of  this  kind  at  Beauvais. 

The  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Weftminfler  is  a  room  orna- 
mented with  tapeftry,  which  records  our  glorious  viAory 
over  the  Spanim  Armadaf  *.  It  was  befpoken  by  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham +,  who  fold  it  to  James  I.  The  defign 
was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Vroom,  or  Uroom^  a  native  of 
Haarlem,  and  the  tapeftry  executed  by  Francis  Spiering. 
Vroom  had  too  pieces  of  gold  for  his  labour.  The  arras 
itfelf  coft  jf  1 ,628,  It  w^is  notput  up  till  the  year  1 650,  after 
the  extindion  of  monarchy,  when  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was 
ufed  as  a  committee-room  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
The  heads  of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded  on  the 
memorable  days  of  engagement^  form  a  matchlefs  border 
round  the  work,  animating  pofteri ty,  as  Mr.  Pennant 
juftly  obferveSy  to  emulate  their  illuftrious  example.  See 
.Pennant's  London,  P*  9W  edit.  3. 

What  would  be  the  intereft  of  the  fum  which  the  before- 
mentioned  arras  {  coft,  for  feven  years  and  nine  months^ 
at  4i  per  cent,  per  annum  ?    An/.  ^^599  6/.  o\d,  . 

No.  618.  Pa  I  NTi  NG. — ^The application  of  mankind, 
in  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  to  the  imitative  arts  of  paint- 
ing, carving,  ftatnary,  and  the  cafting  of  figures  iii  metals, 
feems  ta  have  preceded  the  difcovery  of  letters ;  and  to 
have  been  ufed  as  a  written  language  to  convey  intelligence 
to  their  diftant  friends,^or  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  hillory 
of  themfelves,  or  of  their  difcoveries.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  hieroglyphic  figures  that  <rrowded  the  walk  of  ^the 
temples  of  antiquity ;  fome  of  which  are  ftill  ufed  in  the 
fciences  of  chemiftry  and  aftronomy,  as  the  chara^ers  for 

•     SceQucft.  103,  p.  61. 

■f  Lord  Howard,  of  £$ngham,  a  place  three  miles  from  Epfom, 
in  Surrey. 

X  As  tapeftry  is  frequently  called  arras,  particularly  in  the 
writings  of  Spenfer,  Shakfpeare,  an4  Denham,  fome  snaintaia  the 
probability  of  its  haying  been  adually  invented  at  Arras,  a  town  of 
Af tois,  in  the  Netherlands,    ^et  Cambric,  and  Bayoiiet)  Index. 

the 
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•      • 

'  metal d  and  planets^  and  the  figures  of  animals  on  the 

sftial  globe. 

The  arr  of  paining  has  appeared  in  the  early  ftate  of 
focieties  before  the  invention  of  the  alphabet.  Thus 
^en  the  Spanifti  adVehturers,  under  Cortez,  invaded 
.merica,  intelligence  of  their  debarkation  and  move. 
lilents  w^as  daily  tr^fmitted  td  Montezuma,  by  drawings, 
irbich  correfponded  wiA  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
rhe  antiquity  of  datuary  appears^  from  the  Ndemnon  and 
{>hinxeis  of  Egypt ;  that  of  cafting  figures  in  metals  from 
Ibc  golden  calf  of  Aaron  ;  and  that  of  carving  in  wood 
from  the  idols  or  houfehold  gods,  which  Rachel  flolc 
from  her  father  Laban,  and  hid  beneath  her  garments  as 
ftie  fat  upon  the  flraw.     Gen.  xxxi.  34. 

D  A  R  w  I N  V  ^emfU  of  Nature* 

Painting  is  juftly  efliecmed  the  firft  of  the  imitative  arts ; 
it  embodies  the  ideas  of  the  poet ;   and,  to  the  fymmetry 
and  expreifion  of  the:  ftatnary,  it  adds  the  vivid  colours 
of  nature,  and  the  foul-expreffive  glance  of  the  eye.     Th^ 
valuable  parpofe  to  which  portrait-painting  may  be  ap- 
plied is  happily  expreffed  in  the  fubfequent  lines  : 

Blcft  be  the  pencil,  which  from  death  can  fave 
The  femblancc  of  the  virtuous,  wife,  and  brave'; 
That  youth  aud  emulation  Hill  may  gaze 
On  thofe  infpiring  forms  of  ancient  days. 
And,  from  the  force  of  bright  example  bold, 
Rival  their  worth,  •*  and  be  what  wy  behold." 

Hay-ley. 

The  landfcape  painter  conveys  in  effed^  a  diftant  country 

into  ours,  and  thus  in  great  meafure  gratifies  a  national 

curiofity;   while  the  hiftoric  painter  prefents  to  us  the 

^    heroic  deeds  of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  the  fads  in  which 

we  are  moft  converfant,  and  thus  embalms  the  memory 

of  departed  merit.     It  was  an  obfervation  of  one  of  the 

Scipios,  that  he  never  could  view  the  pidlures  of  his  an- 

ceftors  without  feeling  his  bofom  glow  with  the  moft 

ardent  paffion  of  imitating  their  adSons.     If  fuch  were 

the  feelings  of  mankind  in  general  in  viewing  the  efforti 

of  this  elegant  and  pkafmg  art,  how  extfenfive  might  be 

the  utility  of  the  engraver's  burinc,  which  enables  Qs  to 

U  2  multiply 
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multiply  the  reprefentations  of  fuch  events  as  the  death  of 
Epaminondas*^  of  Wolfe +,  or  of  Peirfon  J  ;  the  bene- 
volence of  an  Alfred  dividing  his  loaf  with  the  pilgrim, 
or  of  a  Sidney  foregoing  the  welcome  beverage  when  at 
his  lips,  in  favour  of'  the  poor  foldier^  whofe  neceflity  he 
thought  more  preifing  than  hi^own  §• 

Tne  print  reprefenting  tlie  death  of  Major  Peirfon 
(includine  the  pidure)  cofl  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell||  the 
amazing  fum  of  ^5,000  ;  what  is  its  iutered  for  73  days> 
at  4I  per  cent,  per  annum  ?    Anf.  ^47  \qs. 

No.  619.  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
RICH.—  Solomon. 

Parents  and  friends  often  make  themfelves  very  uneafy 
from  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  trifling  fums^  with  which 
thofe  for  whom  they  are  concerned  let  out  in  life,  will 
be  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants>  and  preveat  thesn 
from  ever  rifing  much  above  ilraits  and  difficulties.     But 
it  frequently  happens^  that  this  feeming  difadvantaQ;e^  by 
leading  young  perfons  to  obferve  the  neceflity  oibcing 
diligent,  attentive,  and  obliging,  prove  the  very  means 
of  advancing  them ;    while  thofe  who,    depending  on 
their  own  fortunes,   negled  the  furer  method  of  thriving, 
difappoint  the  hopes  that  their  relations  had  been  led  to 
form.     No  flock,  how  great  foever,   can  render  a  man 
fuccefsful  in  trade,   without  the  concurrence  of  thofe  en- 
dowments which  beget  confidence  and  Tefpe6l.    If  a  well* 
educated  youth  be  of  a  pleaflng  difpofition,  and  have  a 
turn  for  buflnefs,  there  is  but  little  caufe  for  anxiety  as  to 
his  future  welfare ;  io  true  is  the  obfervatipn  of  Shak- 
fpeare,    that  <*  'Tis  in  ourfelves  that  we  are  thus  and 

Xhus." 

The  happinefs  of  life 
Depends  on  our  difcretion.  ■ 

Look  into  thofe  they  call  unfortunate^ 
And,  cFofer  view'd,  you'll  find  they,  are  ttfft^;^ ; 
Some  flaw  in  their  own  condu£l  lies  beneath ; 

•    Sec  Index.  +    See  Index.  J     See  Index; 

^    See  Chton.  and  Biog.  Exer. 

y    See  Geographical  and  Biographical  Excrclfesi  afid  Chron.  an4 
Biog.  £xcr. 

And 
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And  'tis  the  trick  of  fools  to  fave  their  credit. 
That  brought  another  language  into  ufe, 

YOUNO* 

As  the  art  which  is  the  immediate  objeift  of  this  work 
;will  teach  every  individual  how  to  regulate  his  expences, 
and  to  eftimate  his  gaius,  and  is,  therefore,  calculated  to  " 
be  a  motive  to  oeconomy  and  a  fpur  to  diligence ;   as  it 
has  been  a  principal  aim  of  him  who  has  ventured  to 
commit  it  to  the  prefs,  to  inculcate,  by  fails  and  remarks 
incidentally  inferted,    the  importance  of  acquiring  the 
confcioufnefs  and  the  reputation  of  integrity,   and  tp  dif- 
fufe  among  the  young  a  love  of  induftry,  of  pef feverance, 
of  kftowlcdge,  and  of  uhiverfal  benevolence,  which  are 
ib  well  adapted  at  once  to  give  birth  to  tranquitiity  of 
mind,  and  to  infure  fuccefs  in  the  world  ;  it  would,  per- 
haps,  have  been  difficult  to  have  feleded',  for  the  con- 
cludiQig  fcene  of  the  prefent  performance,  any  aflor  on  the 
tfa^e  of  exiftence,   who  fo  well  deferves  to  be  introduced 
as  ue  fubjedl  of  imitation,  amon?  thofeivho  tread  the  ordi- 
nary paths  of  fociety,   as  that  illiiflrious  citizen  Thomas 
¥iRMiN,    or  any  individual  who.  moved   through  the 
difficult  a^s  of  life  with  fuperior  eclat.     This  eminent 
charadler  began  buiinefs  with  only  one  hundred  pounds  % 
but  being  poifefled  of  amiable  manners,  great  induRry,  and  - 
incorruptible  integrity  (qualities  that  are  generally  found 
to  be  more  ferviceable  toa  young  man  than  a  large  capital)  ^ 
he  not  only  acquired  a  confiderable  portioa  of  wealth,  but 
became  renowned  for  the  extent  and  utility  of  his  charities*  \ 
lived  refpeded  by  many  in  the  higheft  claifes  of  fociety» 
and  died  revered,  regretted,  and  beloved  by  all  whb  knew 
him.    Although  this  benefa^or  of  mankind  might  have 
left  a  fortune  behind  him  of  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  yet  fo  reduced  was  his  fubflance  by  private  and 
public  beneficence,  that  he  died  worth  only  a  uxth  part  of 
that  fum.    How  glorious  mull  be  his  reward,  who  Was 
thus  rich  in  good  wt)rks,  and  continually  laying  up  in  ftore , 
for  himfelf  a  treafure  in  heaven  1 ! 

What  is  the  intereft  of  the  fum  that  Mr,  Firmin  pof- 
feffed  at  his  deceafe,  for  120  days,  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annum?    ^^Z".  .^54  *5/.  \-o\d. 


*    See  Queft,  ^66 f  and  Chroo.  and  Biog. '  Exer. 
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ARITHMETICAL  TABLES. 


NUMERATION. 
6     5,4     3    2 


"ill 

l*iff'43IS,963i,315,W3.648.987 ,312,894.432 


FARTHINGS. 


..li 

..li 

..2      ' 
..21    ■ 

-H  ■ 


H 
-5! 

-5* 
..0 
..61 
..64 


..3t 
..3} 
..31 


240 5c.  ( 

960 20x. 

1008 2U. 


•    Or  a  gniit. 
}    Or  a  crown,  m  ■  dollar  (i3iO). 


1    Or  half  a  crown. 
^    Or  a  pound  fterliDf. 
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d. 

S0 

i/. 

12      male 

0 

13.  -  .--. 

1 

14.-..-. 

2 

15 

3 

W 

•  JL 

4 

17 

5 

18 

6 

19 

7 

20 

8 

21 

9 

22 

10 

23. - .-.. 

•2 

ir 

24 

0 

25 

.2 

1 

26 

-2 

2 

27 

.2 
2 

3 

«8 

4 

29 

•  2 

5 

SO 

.2 

6» 

31 

.2 

7 

PENCE. 

a.  J*     a» 

32    wfl^^    2     8 

33 2     9 

34 -.2  10 

35... 2  11 

36 .'-3     0 

37 3     1 

38 3     2 

39 3     3 

40.. $    4 

41 3     5 

42 3     6 

43. 3     7 

44 3     8 

45 3     9 

46 3  10 

47 3  It 

48 4    0 

49 ..4     1 

50, .-".-. .4    2 
60 5     0+ 


dm  /•         «• 

63  make,  5  Sp 

70 5  10 

72 6  0 

80..^.  .6  8^ 

84 7  0|| 

90 7  61 

96.. ,,,8  0 

100...... 8  4 

108 9  O 

110 9  2 

120 10  0** 

126 10  6++ 

130 10  10 

132 11  0 

140 11.  8 

144 12  0 

150 12  6 

160 13  4tt 

240 20  0§^ 

252 21  0|H| 


NOTE.— s£  denotes  pounds  fterling.     s.  ihillings.     J,  peace. 

yrx,  farthings.     ^  a  farthing.     ^  two  farthings, 

or  a  halfpenny.     |  three  farthings. 


SHILLINGS. 


^ 


s, 

20 
21. 
30 
40 
60, 
60 
70 


make  1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 


s.      ' 
fterling, 
gui(iea. 
10 

0 
10 

0 
10 


£ 

80  make  4 

90...... 4 

100....^.  .5 

110 5 

120., 6 

130 6 

140 7 


s, 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 


150   make  7  10 

1^0 8     0 

170 8  10 

180 9     O 

lf)0 9  10 

200 10     0 


*  Or  half  a  crown.  ♦• 

+  Oracrown,  or  adoIIar(i8iOJ.  +f 

X  Or  a  quarter  of  a  guinea.  Jf 

^  Or  a  nolle.  ^ 

II  Or  a  gold  coin  fo  called.  |||| 

i  Or  three  half-crowns. 

U4 


Or  an  angel. 

Or  half  a  guinea* 

Or  a' mark. 

Or  one  pound  fterling. 

Or  a  guinea. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


\ 


ON 

WEIGHTS  i;.ND  MEASURES. 

BY  the  27th  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  the  weights 
are  to  be  the  fame  all  over  England ;  but  for  dif- 
ferent commodities  there  are  two  different  forts,  viz. 
Troy  Weight  and  Avoirdupois  JVeight,  The  origin,  from 
which  they  are  both  derived,  is  the  grain  of  wheat,  ga- 
thered in  the  middle  of  the  ear  :  32  of  thefe,  well  dried, 
made  one  penny  weight,  20  penny  weights  x  ounce  and 
120Z.  1  tb  troy,  btat,  51  Hen.  IIL  31  Edw. I.  li 
Hen.  Vlt. 

A  learned  writer  has  (hewn  that,  by  the  laws  of  affize, 
from  William  the  Norman  to  the  rcign  of  Henry  VIL 
the  legal  pound  weight  contained  a  pound, of  12  ounces 
raifed  from  32  grains  of  wheat ;  and  the  legal  gallon  mea* 
fare  invariably  contained  8  of  thefe  pounds  of  wheat ;  and 
eight  fuch  bufheh  made  a  quarter. 

Henry  VII.  altered  the  old  Englifli  weight,  and  intro- 
duced a  pound,  under  the  name  of  Troy,  which  exceeded 
the  old  vSaxon  pound  by  3-4ths  of  an  ounce.  This  troy 
pound,  now  in  ufe,  confiding  of  t  2  ounces,  contains  5760  1 

troy  grains;  and  the  ounce  therefore  contains  480.  ! 

Although  formerly  32  grains  made  a  penny-weight,  it  I 

has  in  latter  times  been  thought  fufficient  to  divide  the  . 

penny- weight  into  24  equal  parts  called  grains^  being  the  ^ 

leaft  weights  now  in  ufe.  j 

The  firft  ftatute  which  dired^s  the  ufe  of  the  wvoirdupjis  ^ 

nueighl^  is  that  of  24  Henry  VIII.  which  plainly  implies  ^ 

that  it  was  no  legal  weight  till  that  gave  it  a  legal  (anc* 
tion  ;   and  the  particular  uie  to  which  the  faid  weight  is  | 

thus  directed,  is  fimply  for  weighing  batcher's  meat  in  i 

the  market.     How  or  when  it  came  into  private  afe  is  not  ' 

certainly  known.     The  aft  which  enaded  that  beef,  pork,  ; 

ihutton,  and  veal,  ihould  be  fold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  , 

paired  A.  D.  1533*. 

•    Rapln,  vol.  vL  p.  368. 

The 
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The  moneyers,  jewellers,  &c.  have  a  pslrticulaj*  clafs 
of  weights,  for  gold  and  precious  ftones,  viz.  carat  and 
grain  ;  and  for  filver,  the  pennyweight  and  grain*. 

Measures. — Meafure,  in  a  legal,  commercial,  and 
popular  f*enfe,  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  proportion  of 
any  thing  bought,  fold,  valued,  or  the  like. 

The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  ought  !«► 
be  uaiverfally  the  fame  throughout  the  kingdom  j    and 
ihould,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  fome  fixed  rule  or  ftand- 
ard  }  the  prerogative  of  fixingwhich,  was  vefted,  by  our 
ancient  law,  in  the  crown.    This,  ftandard  was  orignially 
kept  at  Winchefter:   and  we  find,  in  the  laws  ot  King 
Edgar,  cap.  viii.  nearly  a  century  before  the  conqueft, 
an  mjunftion,   that  the  one  raeafure,  whi6h  was  kept  at 
Winchefter,    ftiould  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm^ 
With  refpedl  to  meafures^of  length,  our  ancient  hiftorians 
inform  us,  that  a  new  ftandard  of  longitudinal  meafurc 
was  afcertained  by  Henry  I.  who  commanded  that  (he 
ulna,   or  ancient  ell, .  which  anfwers  to  the  modern  yard, 
Ihould  be  made  of  the  exad  length  of  his  own  arm  i  and 
one  ftandard  of  meafures  of  length  being  once  gained,   all 
others  are  eafily  derived  from  hence ;   thofe  of  greater 
length  by  multiplying^   thofe  of  lefs  by  fubdividing,  the 
original  ftandard.     Upon  thefe  principles  the  ftandards 
were  firft  made ;   which  being  originally  fo  fixed  by  the 
crown,  their  fubfequent  regulations  have  been  generailyr 
made  by  the  king  in  parliament.     Thus,  under  Richard  I» 
in  his  parliament  holden  at  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  1 197,  it 
was  ordained,  that  there  Ihould  be  onfy  one  weight  and 
one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  cuf« 
tody  of  the  aftizci   or  ftandard  of  weights^  and  meafures, 
ihould  be  committed  to  certain  perfons,  in  every  city  and 
borough.     In  King  John's  time,  this  ordinance  was  fre- 
quently difpcxifed  with  for  money  ;  which  occafioned  a 
provifion  to  t>e  made  for  enforcing  it,,  in  the  great  charters- 
of  King  John  and  his  fon. 

Theftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  Cap.  25,.  ordains,  that 
there  ftiall  be  b»t  one  meafure  throughout  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  Exchequer.  By  1 7  Car.  !• 
cap,  X  9,  there  is  to  be  one  weight  and  raeafure,  and  one 

*     Cydopaediai 
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yard  ;  and  whofoever  Ihall  keep  any  other  weight  or  mei^ 
lure,  whereby  any  thing  is  bought  or  fold,  Hiall  forfeit 
for  every  offence  5s.  And  by  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8»  water 
jneafure  as  to  corn  and  grain,  or  fait,  is  declared  to  be 
within  the  ftatute  1 7  Car.  I.  And  if  any  fell  grain  or 
fait,  &c-  by  any  other  bulhel^  or  meafure,  than  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  ftandard  in  the  Exchequer,  commonly 
called  Winchefter  meafure,  he  (hall  forfeit  40s.  &c.  Not- 
withftandine  thefe  ftatutes,vin  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
there  are  different  jneafures  x)f  corn  and  grain  ;  and  the 
buihel  in  one  place  is  larger'  than  ia  another :  but  the 
lawfulnefs  of  it  is  not  well  to  be  accounted  for,  fince  cuf- 
tpm  or  prefcription  is  not  allowed  to  be  good  againft  a 
datute.  Selling  by  falfe  meafure,  being  an  offence  by 
common  law,  may  be  punilhed  by  fine,  &c.  upon  an 
indidment  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  ffatute. 

Meafures  are  various,  according  to  the  various  kinds 
and  dimenfions  of  the  things  meafured.     Hence  arife 

Meafures,  lineal  or  longitudinal,  for  lines  or  lengths  ; 
meafures,  fquare,  for  areas  or  fuperfices ;  and  meafures, 
folid  or  cubic,  for  bodies  and  their  capacities.  All  which 
again  are  very  different  in  different  countries,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  even  many  of  them  for  different  com- 
modities*. Scales  and  meafurps  are  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  Phidon  869  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour+•  Phidon  was  king  of  Argos,  an  ancient  kingdom 
in  Greece,  and  brother  to  Caranus,  the  firfl  king  m  the 
Macedonians.  An  author,  cited  by  Eufebius^  attribute? 
to  this  Phidon  the  invention  of  weights  and  meafures  ;t^« 


\ 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES. 


TROY  Weight. 

24  grains  make  - . . 4  penny- weight  / 

20  penny- weights 1  ounce 

12  ounces ....1  pound 

By  this  weight  are  weighed  jewels,  gold,  filver,  iUk, 
and  all  liquors. 

We  may  here  obfervejj  that  a  troy  pound  of  gold  is 
worth  ^^46  i^s,  6</.  for  44  guineas  are  coined  from  each 
pound  of  the  mint.  A  troy  ounce  is  worth  ^3  1 7^.  io|^. 
in  coinage  fUndard.    ' 

The  troy  pound  of  filver,  coinage  (landard,  is  worth 
^3  2/.  an  ounce  is  worth  5/.  2^/.  a  penny-weight  is 
worth  3</.  and  4-1  oth  parts  of  a  farthing ;  and  a  grain  is 
worth  about  half  a  farthing. 
'  N.  B.  14  ounces,  11  penny. weights,  and  16^  grains 
troy,  are  equal  to  a  pound  avoirdupois ;  or  the  proportion 
of  a  pound  troy  to  a  pound  avoirdupois  js  as  14. to  17  ; 
the  former  pound  containing  5760  grains,  and  the  latter 
7000. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  Weighs. 

1 6  drams  make 1  ounce 

1 6  ounces ,....i  pound 

28  pounds  ......•••.••t  quarter 

4  quarters  ...........  1  cwt. 

so  hundred. weight.. ••.!  ton 

By  this  weight  are  weighe*!  all  coarfe  and  heavy  goods; 
as  pitch,  tar,  rodn,  tallow,  &c.  copper,  tin.  Sec.  fleih, 
butter,  &c,  and  alfo'  breads  by  31  Geo.  II.  and  all  gro- 
cery wares,  filk,  and  drugs  ;  and  Dr.  Ward  fuppofes, 
that,  from  this  ufe  of  it,  it  was  firfl  introduced  ;  as  it  was 
cnilomary  to  allow  larger  weight  of  fuch  goods  than  th^ 
law  had  exprefsly  enjoined ;  and  this,  he  fays,  happened 
to  be  about  a  fixth  par(  more. 

N,  B,  An  avoirdupois  pound  contains  1  <lb.  2  oz. 
11  dwts,  16  grs,  troy. 

u  6       apothecar; 
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.     CLOTH   Meafure. 

2|  inckes  make i  nail 

4  nails t  j]uarter 

4  quarters : i  yard,  or  3 6  Inches 

3  quarters i  ell  FJemifh     _ 

5  quarters 1  cll  Englilh 

6  quarters 1  ell  French 

The  yard  is  uAfd  in  meafuring  all  forts  of  woollen 
cloths,  wrought  filksr,  moft  linens,  tapes,  &c«  The  ell 
Englilh  is  employed  in  meafuring  fome  particular  linens, 
called  holland  -,  and  the  ell  Flemiih  in  meafuring  tapeilry. 

DRY   Meafure. 

2  pints  make ,..i  quart 

2  quarts 1  pottle 

2  pottles  c...... 1  gallon 

,        2  gallons ^....i  peck 

4  pecks .....1  bufliel 

8  bufhels ..i  quarter 

5  quarters 1  wey  or  load 

4  bulhels. 1  coomb 

5  pecks  (water  meafure). -i  bulhel 
1  o  coombs  .•.•*»..c»...i  wey 

2  weys ...1  laft 

36  buihels 1  chaldron 

By  this  meafure»  coak,  falt^  lead-ore,   oyilers,  com» 
feeds,  fruits^  roots,  and  other  dry  goods,  are  roeafured.  , 

WINE  Meafure. 

4  gills  make 1  pint 

2  pints  k«...... -...1  quart 

4  quarts .^ 1  gallon 

10  gallons 1  anker  of  brandy 

42  gallons  .....i........!  tierce 

63  gallons ......1  hogfixead 

84  gallons :...!  puncheon 

2  Kogfheads 1  pipe  or  butt 

2  pipes ......  J 1  tun 

By  this  meafure,  fpirits^  perry,  cyder,  mead,  Vinegar, 
oil,  &c.  are  meafured. 

ALE 


I 
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ALE  and  BEER  Meafore*. 

%  pints  make i  quart 

4  quarts 1  gallon 

8  gallons 1  tirkin  of  ale 

9  gallons.. 1  firkin  of  beer 

2  firkins ^ 1  kilderkin 

2  kilderkins .1  barrel 

3  kilderkins 1  hogfhead 

3  barrels 1  butt 

N.  B,  48  gallons  of  ale,  or  54  gallons  of  beer,  make 
an  hogfhead. 

TIME. 

j5o  feconds  make 1  minute 

to  minutes 1  hour 

1 2  hours •..!  working  day 

2 4  hours I  natural  day  +  ' 

7  days .i.week 

4  weeks - 1  month 

52  weeks,    1  day 1  year 

1 2  calendar  months .1  year 

13  lunar  months,  1  day  - . . ,  1  ^ear 
365  days  6  hours,  or  8 766 hours  1  year 

,  N,  J5.  The  calendar  months,  by  which  we  reckon  time, 
are  unequally  of  30  of  31  da;^'s,  excepting  February, 
which  is  of  28,  and  in  leap-year  of  29  days. 

The  addition  of  a  day  in  the  month  of  February  is 
made  every  fourth  year,  to  recover  the  fix  hours  which 
the  fun  fpends  in  his  courfe  each  year,  beyond  the  365 
days  ordinarily  allowed  for  it. 

The  year  in  which  the  above-mentioned  intercalation 
takes  place,  is  called  leap-year,  becaufe  a  da^  of  the  week 
is  miffed;   as,   if  on  one  year  the  firft  of  March  be  on 

*  Milk  is  alfo  retailed  by  this  meafure,  which  is  about  one- fourth 
more  than  wine  meafure.  '  The  difiereuce  between  ale  and  beec  mea- 
fure wa«  heretofore  only  ufed  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  faid  that 
the  London  brewers  do  not  at  p|«fent  make  a  diftin<Stion  ;  a  firkin, 
whether  of  ale  or  beer,  containing  nine  gallons. 

+  A  natural  day  is  the  ttmtf'froin  noon  to  noon,  or  from  midnight 
to  midnight.  An  artificial  day  is  the  time  between  the  rifing  and  fet- 
tingof  the  fun.    tee  Chroo.  and  Biog.  £xer.  art.  Day. 

Monday, 
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Monday  a  it  will  oh  the  next  year  be  on  Tuefday*  but  on 
leap-year  it  will  hap  to  Wednefday.  # 

A  lunar  month  contains  *28  days»  being  the  time  which 
the  moon  takea  in  revolving  round  the  earth. 

A  folar  month  is  the  fpace  of  rime  in  which  the  fun 
pafles  through  a  (ign  of  the  zodiac. 

A  folar  year,  according;  to  the  ufual  cotnputation,  con- 
tains 365  days  6  hours  :  but  the  cxad  time,  in  which  the 
earth  performs  its  annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  is  365 
days*  5  hours*  48  minutes,  and  45I  feconds. 

» 

The  NUMBBa  of  days  in  each  montHj  fay^  Dr» 
Watts,  arc  engraven  on  the  memory  of  thoufands  by  thjfe 
four  lines : 

Thirty  days  have  Septcml)cr, 
June,  April,  an4  November; 
February  twenty -eight  ahney 
And  all  the  reft  have  thirty 'One» 

MOTION. 

60  feconds  make .,.1  minute 

6o'minutes i  degree 

90  degrees  .....^ t  quadrant 

4  quadrants • •.•••.!  circle 

This  table  is  ufed  in  geographical  calculations* 
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WHEATEN  BREAD.  i 

ft.  oz.  dr.  [ 

A  peck  loaf  weighs .,17  6     2  - 

A  half  peck  loaf ..8  it  *  1 

A  quartern  loaf 4  5     & 

A  peck  of  floor. ..« 14  o    o 

A  bufliel  of  flour 56  o    o 

A  fackofflour,  orfivebuihels,  280  o    a 

N.  B.    Avoirdupois. 
HAY. 


56  ibs.  of  dd  hay>      , 
60  fts.  ofnewhay/*"*^^• 


..i  trufs 


36  trafTes*. ••.;•«»••«». »..«i  load 

PRACTICE 
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PRACTICE  TABLE. 

The  aliquot  Parts  of  a  Pound. 

10  o ».are  the. •••- -half 

6  8 third 

5  o.. •••..••  ....fourth 

4  o fifth 

3  4 iixth 

a  6. • «. eighth 

2  o........ ..tenth    ' 

1  8 twelfth 

The  ALi<yjoT  Parts  of  a  Shilling. 

6^. are  the. ....  .half 

4 third 

3.... fourth 

2 fixth 

\\ eighth 

1 is  the twelfth 

The  aliquot  Parts  op  a  Toft. 
10  cwt....... are  the..*. half 

5* .••.....  ...fourth 

4 ~..^...  ....fifth 

2i.t •.eighth'.' 

2. ...... J...,  ....  ....tenth  ' 

The  aliquot  Parts  of  an  Hundred. 

qrs.     lbs. 

2  or  56 ^  ..are  the half 

1  or  28....... fourth 

14 eighth 

The  aliqjwt  Parts  of  a  Quarter. 

laibs .arc  the half 

7 fourth 

4..  ........ feventh 

3f eighth 

A^.  B,  Aliquot  parts  are  parts  of  any  number  or  quan- 
tity, fuch  as  will  exadly  meafure  it  without  any  remain- 
der :  as  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12,  becaafe  being  taken  4 
timesj  it  will  jufl  meafure  it. 

THF 
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THE  WEIGHT  OF  CURRENT  COINS 

AS  COINSO. 

^  GOLD.  Troy. 

dwts,  gr. 
A  guinea. 5       9^ 

Half  a  guinea  ..••..••..••.•  ..2     16^ 
Seven  Ihilling piece*.  ......  ••••1     19 

Weights  Current* 

.  A  guinea.. ..., 5      8 

Haifa  guinea •.•».. ..a     16 

Seven  ihillMg  piece 1     18^ 

The  ftandard  for  gold  coin  is  a  a  carats  of  fine  gold  and 
2  carats  of  copper  melted  together. 

SILVER. 

A  crown  .»••.......• .19      8-| 

Half  a  crown 9  16^ 

A  (hilling  •...•.... .....3  21 

Aiixpence... 1  22f 

The  ftandard  for  iilver  is  1 1  ounces  2  penny-weights  of 
fine  filver  and  18  penny-weights  of  coppcr« 

BOULTON'S+  Original  Copper  Coinage. 

Avoirdupois, 
oz.  dr. 

A  twopenny  piece .  ^ 2    o 

A  penny  ditto 1     o 

A  halfpenny '.  ..o    8  or  half  an  ounce 

A  farthing o    4  or  a  quarter  of 

an  ounce. 

*    Seven  fliilling  pieces  were  firft  coined  in  1797. 
f     Set  Boultoo,  Index. 

COAL 


V 
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COALMcafurc. 

4  pecks  make  ...... i  ^bu(hel^ 

3  buftiels -.•-..ifack 

9bulhels ;.-! i  vat  or  ftrikc 

36  buihelft 1  chaWroif 

21  chaldrons — .1  (core  . 

jl-  8  Newcaftle  chaldrons,  1       .     • 

I  ^  or  2 1  tons  4  cwt.      J 

•  20  keels,  or  160  New-  1        «  •    t  ■  ^ 
caille  chaldrons  j  ^ 

N,  B,  The  word  chaldron  at  London  and  Ncwcattle 
denotes  very  difi*erent  quantities •  At  London  a  chaldron 
contains  36  heaped  Winchefter  bulhels,  and  weighs  on  an 
average  28^  cwt.  (according  to  the  qualify  of  the  coals). 
A  Newcaftle  chaldron  weighs  53  cwt.  Thcfe  weights 
being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  15,  it  is  always  reckoned 
that  3  Newcaftle  chdldrons  make  1 5  London  chaldrons. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  country  32  buihels  make  a  chaldron. 

A  TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

]bs« 
A  ^rkin  of  batter  is .a^.. ...... ..56 

A  firkin  of  foap ....64 

A  barrel  of  pot  afhes • 200 

A  barrel  of  anchovies .....„....^ 

A  barrel  of  candles 120 

A  barrel  of  foap 256 

A  barrel  of  raifins 112 

A  barrel  of  better 224 

A  fother  of  lead  is  1 9^  cwt.  or 2184 

A  ftone  of  iron _ 14 

A  ftone  of  butcher's  meat 8 

A  ftone  of  glafs - ----5 

A  ftone  of  hemp ^-32 

-A  ftone  of  cheefe : 16 

A  gallon  of  train*  oil 7$, 

A  faggot  of  fteel - 120 

A  feam  of  glafs  is  24  ftone  of  5  lbs.  or. -120 

•     This  word  flioul^,    perhaps,    be  writtca  ^r<r/«  oil,    «.  ^,  oil 
which  is  drained  from  blubber. 

A  peck 
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ft». 


A  peck  of  fait 14 

A  buflielof  fait ^ ..56 

A  ton .•.•....•42bu(hel8 

A  quintal ... ....•....••.  .^..100 

A  tub  oftea.... ..•••...••. .60 

12  articles  make......  1  dozen 

1 2  dozen. ..•• 1  grofs 

20  articles ...1  fcore 

5  fcore  .• ...v. I  common  hundred 

6  fcore 1  great  hundred 

24  (heets  of  paper. ....  1  quire 

20  quires 1  ream 

2 i-|quires  • ..1  printer's  ream 

Lemons,  oranges,  corks,  and  fome  other  articles,  are 

often  fold  by  the  grofs ;   naiis»  tacks.  Sec.  have  fix  {cote 

to  the  hundred. 


MULTIPLICATION  TABLE.      \ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

•^^M 
2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

*— 



*-.- 

— — 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28  32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

59 

55 

60 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

> 

54 

60 

66 

72 

7 

14 

21 

•28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

77 

84 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

S 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72- 

81 

90 

99 

108 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

11 

22 

3J 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

no 

121 

132 

•v 

— ^ 

— .— 

/ 

...^ 

-♦— 

' 

n 

24 

S6 

48 

60 

72 

84  9G 

108 

120 

132 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS  USED  IN 

ARITHMETIC. 


.zz  E<y;AL  to. 


The  iign  of  Equality,  as   20/. 

ziz   ^1.       That   is,  twenty 

(hillings    are   equal  to    one 

.  pound. 


+  Plus.- 


t       — MiNVS. 


The     fign    of 

6f,     +    2J,    z 

fix  Ihillings 
fhiilings  are 
Ihillings. 

The    fign   of 
8/  —  3/  = 
three  (hillings 
eight  leave  a 
to  five. 


Addition,     as 

:  8/.     That  is, 

added    to    two 

equal  to  eight 


Subtradlion,     as 

rj.     Thflt  is, 

fubtrad^ed  from 

remainder  equal 


X  Multiplied  by.    The  fign  of  Multiplication,   as 

5X6=.  30.  That  is,  five 
inultJplie^  by  fix  are  equal  to 
thirty. 


-r-  Divided  by. 


The   fign    of   Divlfion,  as    20 

^4-  4  =  5.     That  is,  twenty 

divided  by  four  gives  a  quo- 
tient equal  to  five. 

The  fign  of  Proportion,  as 
6  ;  4  :  :  12  :  8.  That  is, 
as  fix  is  to  four,  fo  is  twelve 
to  eight. 


/ 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

Adafted  to  the  foregoing  Wokk*. 


< 


I. 
i 


WH  AT  is  arithmetic  ?  its  chief  rules  ?  its  origin  ! 
what  European  nations  ufed  the  letters  of  the 
fllpha'&et  to  reprefent  their  numbers  ?  whence  did  arith- 
metic come  to  us  ?  whence  did  the  Arabic  figures  come  to 
us  ? — What  is  numeration  ? — No.  i  •  What  is  chronology  ? 
'  what  has  it  been  cajled  ?  what  are  the  principal  epochas  ? 
—  2.  What  is  the  folar  fyftem  ?  how  many  primary  planets  ' 

belong  to  it  ?  what  are  their  names  ? — .3.  What  are  comets  ?  $f 

with  what  are  they  attended  ? — 4.  Why  are  the  fixed  ftars  wl 

-  fo  called  ?   what  are  they  fuppofed  to  be  ?  which  of  them 
is  the  neareft  to  us  ?   what  is  its  diftance  ?— 5.  What  is       \ 
writing  ?    to  whom  is  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing  |. 

afcribed  ? — 6.  What  is  addition  ? — 7.  In  what  time  of  the  1 

year  was  ihe  world  created  ?  how  long  before  the  birth  of  : 

Chrill  ? — 8.  How  many  perfons  were  faved  in  the  ark  ?  J 

on  what  mountain  did  it  reft  ?  how  is  a  rainbow  formed  ?  j 

—9.  W^here  was  Abraham  born  ?  where  '#'as  he  buried  ?  j 

with  what   titles  was  he'  honoured  r — 10.    Where  was  y 

Mofes  born  ?  upon  what  river  was  he  expofed  ?  who  rcf- 
caed  him  ?  through  what  fea  xiid  he  lead  the  Ifraelites  ? 
what  is  faid  of  a  fong  which  he  compofed  on  this  occafiqn  ? 
where  did  he  receive  the  decalogue  ? —  1 1 .  Whiife  was  Troy 
fituated  I  why  was  it  befieged  bythe  Greeks  ?  how  long  ? 
how  was  it  taken  ?  what  poems  did  Homer  write  on  this 
fuhjef\  ?  what  king  was  partial  to  them  ?  who  were  the  three 

•  Thfe  author  acknowledges  with  gratitude  thar  he  is  indebted  for 
many  of  thefe  qaetlions  to  the  ingenious  Mellrs.  Hollandt  of  Bolton 
in  the  Moors,   who  did  him  the  honour  to  annex  them  to  the  third  ''«4     ^ 

edition  of  their  excellent  worki  entitled  *•  Exercifcs  for  the  Mcnfory 
and  UnderiUnding.*'  publilhed  and  fold  at  Mancheltcr.  The  fourth 
cAuion  of  thjs  valuable  fchool-book  ia'^now  on  fale  at  Meffrs.  Long- 
man's and  Co.  London,  where  may  be  had  Meffrs.  Hoilaad's  other 
interefting  publications. 

grcateft 
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greateft  poets  ? — 12.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jcra- 
iklem,  how  did  he  treat  Zedekiah  and  his  fons  ? — 13. 
Which  of ^  the  prophets  prcdifted  the  deftruAion  of  .Baby- 
lon ?  upon  what  river  was  it  fltuated? — 1 4.   Where  was 
the  temple  of  Diana  £tuated  ?  what  was  it  deemed  ?  by 
whom  was  it  deftroyed^   why?    what  Were  "the  feven 
Wonders  of  the  world  ? — 15.  Where  was  Saguntum  fitna- 
ted  ?   how  did  its  inhabitants  acquire  fame  ? — 16.  Whe'Ve 
was  Numantia  feated  ?  how  did  its  citizens  obtain  renown  ,^ 
—1 7.  How  far  was  Marathon  from  Athens  ?  for  what  arcT^ 
jjts  plains  noted? — 18.  Where  was  Leu^ra  fituated  ?  for 
what  was  its  diftridt  ftigmatized  ?   who  were  exceptions  ? 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Leudra  ? — 19.  The  fituation  of 
Mantinea  ?    why  is  it  memorable  ?    what  battles  did  Epa- 
minondas  ftyle  his  immprtal  daughters?    what  artift  made 
a  fimilar  obfervation  conoerning  painting  ?  who  were  the 
Thebaii  pair  ?)^2a.  The  fitaation  of  Therm  pylaj  ?  what 
heroic  king  was  llain  here  ?   what  mifcreant  betrayed  his 
countrymen  ?   how  many  Perfians  were  (lain  ?   who  de- 
'  ftroyed  the  Perfian  fleet  ?  where  ?  how  did  Xerxes  efcape 
acrofs  the  Hellcfpont  ?  what  may  be  learnt  from  his  reverfe 
of  fortune  ? — 21 .  The  fituation  of  Chseronea  ?  who  gained 
a  vii^ory  here  ?   what  youth  commanded  a  part  of  the 
*Viftorious  army  ?    what  orator  faved  himfclf  by  flight  ? 
what  rhetorician  died  in  confequence  of  this  battle  ?  what' 
death  did  Philip  die  ?— ^2.  In  what  Mount  did  the  Gra- 
nicos  rife  ?  who  gained  a  batUc  on  its  banks  ?  who  killed 
Darius  ?  uame  the  four  battles  of  Alexander  ?-^23.  The 
fituation  of  Carthage  ?  who  deftroyed  it  ?   how  did  Af- 
drabal's  wife  aft  ?  what  were  the  wars  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  called  ?'«-24 .  The  fituation  of  Xanthus  ? 
how  did  the  iojtebitants  acquire  renown  ? — 25.  The  (itua- 
tion  of  Pharfalia  I    for  what  is  its  neighbouring  plain 
famous  ?  what  became -of  the  vanquiftied  geVicral  ?  who 
wrotb  a  poem  giving  an  account  of  the  wars  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Caefar  ?  who  was  guilty  of  fuicidc  at  Utica  ? — 26. 
What  was  Caefar's  favourite  maxim  ?   how  many  wound* 
did  he  receive  from  his  murderers  ?   tihere  was  he  killed  ? 
how  many  battles  had  he  fought  ?   how  many  human 
beings  were  (lain  in  them?   where  was  Philippi  (ituated  ? 
what  put  an  end  to  the  popular  government  at  Rome  ? 
whit  pDCt  made  his  cfcapp  frona  the  battle  of  PhiUppi  ? 

who 
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who  weie  the  father  and  hofband  of  Portia  ?  how  did  ft^ 
cnbrace  death  ?  how  did  Fanthea  (hew  her  regard  to  her 
hoibandi  how  did  three  of  her  domeftics  exhibit  their 
ailcAion  to  her  ?  why  did  Arria  ftab  herfelf  ? — 27.     The 
fitoation  of  Adtium  ?  for  what  is  it  lexnarkable  ?  what  was 
a  triumvir  ?  who  formed  the  two  famous  triumvirates  ? 
what  dignified  perfenage  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ? 
who  was  Cleopatra  ?  how  many  of  her  female  ^rvants 
put  themfelves  to  death  when  (he  terminated  her  own  life? 
-^35.  What  is  coin  ?  what  is  money  ?  where  was  money 
(irfl  coined  of  gold  and  fdver  ?  when  did  the  fir(l  coining 
of  filver  and  gold  take  place  at  Rome  ?  where  is  the  Britilh 
coinage  performed  ?^-'d7«  Wliere  was  Alexander  Cruden 
born  f  what  book  did  he  write  ? — 38.  Where  "was  Virgil 
born? — 3<)«    Where    was    Charles   IL   defeated?— 87. 
Who  finally  deftroyed  Jerufalem  ?  whofe  predi^on  was 
thus  fulfilled  ?  how  many  perilhed  in  the  fiege  ?  in  what 
year  was  Jerufalem  deftroyed  ?  what  has  the  difperfion  of 
the  Jews  been  termed ; — 88.  In  what  county  is  liaftings  ? 
when  was  the  battle  fought  ?   who  gained  it  ?  what  king 
was  (lain  I  what  monarchy  was  overthrown  ?  how  did  the 
conqueror  treat  his  Engllih  fubjedls  ?  where  was  he  bom  f 
—89.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  croifade  ?   when 
was  the  firft  projected  ?   by  whom  ?  where  was  he  born  ? 
when  the  ruman  croifades  took  Jerufalem,   how  did  they 
tfeat  the  inhabitants  ?  how  many  human  beings  perifhed 
in  the  various  croifades  ?— 90.   When  was  Ireland  ftib* 
dued  ?  by  whom  ?  when  was  it  united  to  England  ?  what 
are  the  chief  places,  in   Ireland?   Its  chief  commerce ? 
-—91  •  When  were  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
united  ?  when  were  the  kingdoms  united  ?    under  what 
name  ?   what  are  the  chief  places  in  Scotland  ?  its  chief 
articles  of  trade? — 92.    Who  figned   Magna  Charta  ? 
where  ?  when  ?  what  poet  has  noticed  it  ? — 93.  Which  of 
our  kings  firft  ufed  the  prefent  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England  ?  on  what  occafion  was  it  adopted  ? — 94.  Which 
of  our  kings  fubducd  Wales  ?   who  was  the  firft  prince*^of 
Wales  ?  >yhere  was  h«  born  ?   when  ?  where  was  he  mur- 
dered ?— 95,  When  was  the  motto  fch  Dien  added  to  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?   of  what  is  an  oftricli  tl'c 
fy  mbol  ?   in  what  part  of  the  fcriptures  is  it  -mentioned  ?> 
what  poet  has  noticed  its  ill  qualities  ?<— 96.    In  what 
•  department 
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tkpartment  is  Poitiers  fituated  ?  who  gained  a  vid^ory 
here  ?  when  ?  what  king  was  taken  prifoncr  ?  what 
admirable  fentiment  did  the  king  deliver?  how  many- 
kings  were  entertained  at  one  time  by  Sir  Henry  Picard 
in  1363?  who  wece  they? — 97.  In  what  department  is 
Agincourt  fituated  ?  who  gained  a  viftory  here  ?  when  ? 
what  pfalms  did  the  conqueror  order  to  be  fung  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  fuccefs  ?  what  duke  was  accuftomed  to  give 
thanks  to  God  after  a  vidlory  ?  what  king  always  engaged 
in^raycr  with  his  troops  before  an  engagement  ?  u  hat  was 
David  Gam's  obfervation  when  he  returned  from  recon- 
noitring the  enemy  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  ? — 98. 
Where  is  Towton  ?  when  was  a  battle  fought  here  ? 
between  what  rival  houfes  ?  hoiy  many  were  flain  ?  which 
party  was  viftorious  ?  what  were  the  different  fymbols  of 
the  two  contending  parties?  wiih  whofe  defcendants  did 
thefe  inteftine  wars  originate  ?  who  was  the  right  heir  ? 
— C39.  Where  is  Bofworth- Field  ?  who  loft  his  crown  and 
life  in  .this  field  ?  when  ?  by  whom  was  he  fucctTcded  ? 
what  crimes  have  been  imputed  to  Richard  III.  ?  how  many 
battles  were  fought  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter  ?  how  many  perfons  were  flain  in  thefe  contofts  ? 
how  wefe  the  interefts  of  the  rival  houfes  blended  ?  — ^xoo. 
What  cities  contend  for  the  invention  of  printing  ?  who 
has  the  heft  claim  ?  who  introduced  this  art  into  England  ? 
when  ?  who  was  Janus  ?  when  was  his  temple  open  ?  how 
often  had  it  been  Ihut  in  700  years  ?  where  was  Homer 
bi^rn  ? — 101.  In  whofe  reign  did  the  Paiifian  maflacre 
happen  ?  in  what  year  ?  how  many  v/ere  murdttred  in 
Paris  ?  how  many  were  butchered  in  the  provinces  ?  where 
was  the  bloody  deed  applauded? — 102.  In  what  year  did 
the  Irifli  maffacrc  take  place  ?  at  whofe  infligation  ?  how- 
many  were  flaughtered? — 103.  When  did  the  Spanifli 
armada  invade  this  country?  who  was  then  England's 
fovereign  ?  who  commanded  the  Engli(h  navy  ?  v^ here  did 
it  defeat  the  Spaniards  ?  how  did  Queen  Elizabeth  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  vidlory  ?  where  was  the  commander  of 
the  armada  fli ip wrecked  ? — 104,  In  what  year  was  the 
gunpowder-plot  to  have  been  executed  ?  in  whofe  rclgn  ? 
'  V  hat  w'ts  the  ilcfign  of  it  ?  by  whom  was  it  planned  ?  —  j  0,^5 . 
Wlicn  v»'as  C'harks  I.  beheaded  ?  how  many  Kngllfli  mo- 
narch s  died  violent  deaths  ? — 10 6,  What  was  the  jr. ten  lion 
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of  the  aft  of  uniformity  ?  in  whofc  reign  did  it  pafs  ?  iji 
what  year  ?  how  many  minifters  left  the  church  in  confe- 
quence  ?  what  character  does  Locke  give  thefe  worthies  ? 
—  107.   When  did  James  I.    abdicate  the  governn.ent  ? 
whither  did  be  retire  ?  where  did  he  die  ?  when  ?— 108. 
Where  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  land  in  1688  ?  wliai  is 
this  intercfting  event  ftyled?   where  was  the  Revolutioa 
planned  ?  what  is  the  houfe  denominated  ?— 109.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term   bankrupt  ?— 110.    What   are 
merchants  ? — 11 1.  By  whom  were  poft-chaifes  invented  ? 
which"  of  the  Roman  emperors  invented  an  open  carriage  ? 
what  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  form  of  the  Ethiopian 
grandee's  chariot  ?— 1 12.  When  were  fedan-chairs  intro- 
duced into  London  ?  where  were  they  invented  ?  in  what 
department  is  the  place  fituated  ?   to  whom  did  it  give 
birth  ?  what  was  he  ttyled  by  Pope  ?  what  was  his  favour- 
ite maxim  ?  where  was  he  flain  ?  when  ? — 1 17.  When  did 
the  French  revolution  occur? — 418.  In  what  year  was 
our  VENERABLE  MONARCH,  Gcorge  III.  bom  ? — 132. 
What  is  the  form  of  our  earth  ?  how  is  its  (hape  demonftra- 
ted  ?  when  were  fome  mathematicians  and  aftronomers  fent 
towards  the  north  pole  ^nd  towards  the  equator  to  mcafure 
a  degree,  or  the  360th part  of  a  great  circle?  how  many  • 
motions  has  the  earth  ? —  1 33.  Where  were  coaches  invent- 
ed ?  when  were  they  introduced  into  England  ?  whence  did 
Hackney-coaches  obtain  their  name  ?  what  is  the  number 
kept  in  London  ?    when  were  mail-coaches  eftabliflied  ? 
— 144.    What  are  anchovies?    where  are  they  caught? 
when  ?  from  what  port  are  great  quantities  annually  ex- 
ported r — 145^    Whence  are  capers  brought?    In  what 
£tuations  do  they  grow  I  what. are /ometimes  fubftituted 
for  them  in  England?   what  has  Dr.   Delany  obferved 
conccrningthe  word  ftink  ? — 1 46.  "What  is  cat- gut  ?  where 
is  it  made? — 147.   What  is  cork.?  where  do  the  trees 
grow  ?  what  do  the  Spaniards  make  of  it  ?   what  did  the 
Egyptians  make  of  it  ? — 148.  What  is  camlet  ?  of  what 
is  the  oriental  camlet  made  ?   what  European  countries 
excel  in  the  fabrication  of  this  article  ?  what  place  excels 
them  all?— 149.   What  is  brawn?    what  places  are  noted 
for  it  ? — 150.  What  is  cotton  ?  wlicre  does  it  grow  ?  what 
articles  are  made  of  it  ?— -151.  What  are  figs  ?  what  coon- 
tries  produce  them  ?  for  what  purpofe  did  the  ancients 
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employ  thcNJuice  of  figs  ? — 152.  What  is  fuHer's  earth  ?  iit 
what  part  of  England  is  it- found  ?  how  is  it  employed  ? 
——153.  What  is  indigo?  where  is  it  cultivated?  what 
colour  is  the  drug  ^xtrafted  front  it  ?  by  whom  is  it  ufed  ? 
■ — 1 54'  What  is  ipecacuanha  ?  whence  is  it  brought  ?  where 
does  it  grow  plentifully  ? — 155.  What  is  liquorice  ?  where 
does  it  grow  ?  what  country  furjiiflied  us  with  a  large 
quantity  in  1785  ?— 156.  What  is  a  receipt  ? — 160.  What 
county  produces  cherries  and  pippin  apples  ? — 161.  What 
places  are  famous  for  afparagos  ? — 162.  Whence  were 
Cos-lettuces  brought  to  as  ?— 164.  Where  was  Mahomet 
born  and  buried?  what  occafioned  his  death? — 165, 
For  what  is  Woodftock  noted? — 166.  For  what  is  Kef- 
wick  famous  ? — 168,  What  is  the  charaftcr  of  the  Hamp- 
fliire  bacon  ?-^i  70.  In  whofe  reign  did  the  wearing  of 
buckles  commence  ?— 171,  When  was  Addifon's  library 
fold?  — 172,  Where  does 'logwood  grow?  how  is  it 
employed? — 173.  What  is  mace?  whence  is  it  brought 
to  us  ?--i  74.  What  are  nutmegs  ?  for  what  purpofea  are 
they  ufcd  r  which  are  the  beft  ?  in  what  iflands  are  they 
cultivated?  at  which  end  fhould  they  be  grated  ? — 175. 
What  are  mangoes  ?  where  do  they  grow  r  in  what  ftate 
are  they  conveyed  into  Europe  ?-«i 76.  What  is  manna  ? 
where  is  it  found? — 177.  Who  formed  a  confpiracy 
againll  our  Saviour  ?  who  betrayed  him  ?  for  what  fum  ? 
'•—178.  What  is  Cyprus  ?  whence  its  name?— *  179,  What 
is  fatin  ?  what  place  was  formerly  noted  for  fatin  ?— -iSo. 
What  are  melons?  which  are  deemed  the  beft?  whence 
were  they  brought  to  Rome  ?  in  what  part  of  Turkey  do 
they  grow  in  abundance  ?  from  what  place  ajre  melons  fent 
to  Surat  ?  whence  are  melons  fent  to  Mofcow  ?  to  which 
of  our  kings  did  the  eating  of  this  fruity  prove  injurious  ? 
where  did  he  die?— 183.  From  what  is  cider  made? 
which  are  our  chief  cider  counties? — 185,  When  were 
artichokes  firft  introduced  into  England  ? — 186.  What 
king  was  killed  by  a  tile  thrown  at  him  by  a  woman  ? 
where? — ^187.  What  poet  was  choked  by  fwallowing  a 
roll  too  hailily  ? — 188.  Whence  are  French  prunes  brought  ? 
^-189.  For  what  is  Le  Mans  famous  ? — igcS.  Where  are 
Jarrpreys  caught  ?  which  of  our  kings  died  in  confequenceof 
eatmg  too  freely  of  them  ? — 1 93.  What  place  was  formerly 
noted  for  muftard  ?  where  is  it  now  made  ? — 1 99. ,  What 
places  are  noted  for  fowls? — 202,  What  did  Dr.  Johnfoa 
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receive  for  his  didtionary  ? — 203,  What  is  millet  ?   where 
does  it  grow  ?— 204.    What,  is  true  nobility  ?   what  did 
Maximilian  fay  to  a  man  who  wished  to  be  ennobled  ?>^ 
205.  What  is  mithridatc  ?^  who  was  its  inventor?    who 
carried  the  recipe  for  making  it  to  Rome  ? — 207.  What  is 
inuik  ?   whence  is  it  bi:ought  to  us  ?  of  what  fize  is  the 
animal  that  produces  it  ?  how  is  it  employed?  what  are 
its  effed^s  ? — 208.    What  is  myrrh  ?  where  do  the  trees 
grow  which  produce  it  ?   for  what  purpofe  is  it  chewed  ? 
in  what  art  does  it  make  a  principal  ingredient  ?   who 
brought  fome.  myrrh  to  embahn  ouf  Saviour  ?   what  are 
aloes  ?   where  does  the  beft  aloes  wpod  grow  ?   where  do 
the  aloes  ufed  by  perfumers  grow  ?   where  does  the  aloes 
plant  grow  whence  a  liquor  ufed  in  embalming  is  ext/afted  ? 
where  do  the  aloes  grow  which  are  ufed  as  horfe-medicines  ? 
— 209,  What  are  olives  ?   of  what  is  the  tree  on  whit  h 
they  grow  an  emblem  ?   to  whom  was  the  laurel  facred  ? 
what  viftors  wore  laurel  crowns  ?    who  crowned  Ariofto 
the  poet  with  laurel  ?  what  were  the  mod  famous  Grecian 
games  ?   on  whom  was  the  civic  crown  bcftowed  ?  what 
two  eminent  charafters  received  one  ?   whence  are  olives 
brought  to  us  ?  what  legiflator  permitted  the  poor  to  (hare 
a  remnant  of  the  olive-berries  ?  what  poet  addrefTed  fome 
lines  to  the  Brltifh  hufbandmen  on  the  fubjeft  of  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor  ? — 210.  To  what  purpofes  is  oil  of  olives 
applied  ?    whence  is  it  imported  ?   whom  did  the  Jews 
anoint  with  oil  ?  to  wliat  other  purpofes  did  they  apply  it  ? 
in  what  ad  of  civility  did  they  ufe  it  ?   who  was  caft  into 
boiling  oil  at  Rome  ?  whither  was  he  banifhed  ?  where  did 
he  die  ?    what  iingular  property  has  qil  ? — 211 ,   What  is 
fpermaceti  oil? — 2*12."  What  is  fpermaceti  ?    how  is  it 
employed  ? — 213.   What  is  opium  ?  whence  is  it  brought 
to  us  ?  what  are  its  properties  ? — 214.  What  are  oranges  ? 
how  is  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges  employed  ?  and  that  of 
the  China  or  fweet  orange  ?  whence  are  oranges  brought  to 
-  us  ?— ^215.  What  are  lemons  ?   what  are  their  properties  ? 
how  are  citrons  diftinguiflied  from  lemons  ?  what  are  limes  ? 
are  they  larger  or  fmaller  than  lemons  ?  who  was  Pomona  ? 
who  was  Vertumnus  ?  vvlrat  forms  did  he  affume  to  pleafe 
Pomona  ? — 216.  What  is  paper?    on  what  materials  have 
mankind  contrived  to  write  their  fentiments  ?   of  what  is 
|)aper  cliiefly  made  among  us  ?   whence  is  the  word  paper 
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derived  ?  where  was  the  firft  paper  mill  in  England-erefted  ? 
— 217.  What  are  parchment  and  vellum  ? — 218.  What  is 
pepper  ?  where  does  it  grow  ?  how  is  it  fometimes  fophif. 
ticated  ?  how  does  long  pepper  obtain  its  name  ?  where  does 
Guinea  pepper  grow  ?  whence  is  Cayenne  pepper  brought  ? 
were  does  Jamaica  pepper  grow  ?   what  are  its  qualities  ? 
who  was  Galen  ?   wlrere  did  he  die  ?   w^hen  ?   who  was 
Hippocrates  ?    where  was  he  born  ?    when  did  he  die  ?— 
219.    What  are  potatoes  ?   whence  were  they  originally 
brought  ?    where  do  they  form  the  chief  food   of  the 
common  people  ?  of  what  are  the  Abyffinians  fond  ?   the 
Tartars  ?   the  Greenlanders  ?  the  Spaniards  ?  the  French  ? 
the  Swifs  ?   what  filh  do  the  Highlanders  rejeft  ?   in  what 
part  of  Ireland  were  potatoes  firft  planted  ? '  by  whom  ? 
what  part  of  America  was  the  natural  foil  of  potatoes? 
what  Englilh  county  excels  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vege- 
table ?   of  what  benefit  has  this  root  been  to  the  New- 
Zealanders  ?    who  introduced  it  into  that  ifland  ? — 220. 
What  are  raifms  ?   what  places  produce  them  ?   what  arc 
their  virtues  ? — 221,   Of  what  countries  is  rhubarb  a  na- 
tive ?  whence  do  we  import  it  ?  what  effeft  has  it  upon  the 
ftomach  ? — 222.  What  are  (hauls  ?  of  what  are  the  Eaftern 
ihauls  made?   where  are  they  made  in  England? — 223, 
W^hat  are  fpeftacles  ?  from  whofe  writings  was  the  hint  of 
their  conftruftion  derived  ?  in  what  city  were  they  invent- 
ed ?    to  whom  has  this  glorious  difcovery  been  afcribed  ?* 
.*-2  24,  Whsft  isfponge?  whence  arcfpongeS  brought  ?  what 
ifland  is  particularly  famous  for  them  ? — 225.  What  arc 
tamarinds  ?  what  are  their  qualities  ?— 226.  What  is  tar- 
tar ?  which  is  the  belt  ?  whence  is  it  brought  to  us  ?  what 
airejts  properties  ? — 227.   What  arc  news-papers  ?  where 
was  the  firil  news- paper  publiflied  ?   on  what  occafion  ? 
what  does  Dr.  Knox  fay  of  news-papers  ?  what  does  Jartius 
fay  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ? — 228.    How  arc 
wafers  made  ?   how  are  the  different  colours  produced  ?— -• 
229,    What   is  fealing-wax  ?— 230.    What   arc  yams? 
where  arc  they  cultivated  ?  who  are  fed  upon  them  ?  where 
do  they  grow  wild  ? — 23 1 .  By  whom  were  watches  invent- 
ed ?   in  -what  year  ?   where  does  Hume  fay  that  pocket 
watches  were  invented  ? — 232.   What  are  cards  ?   when 
were  they  invented  ?  in  what  number  of  the  Rambler  docs 
Dr.  Johnfon  condemn  thcfc  peftilential  time-w afters  ?—* 
293.  Where  did  cherries  grow  fpontaneoufly  ?  by  whom 
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were  they  brought  to  Rome  ?  in  what  year  wecethey  conr 
veyed  into  Britaii) }   what  ill  efle^s  have  arifen  from  the 
fwallowing  great  quantities  of  chefry-ftones  ? — 234.  What 
i^-ginger  ?   where  does  it  grow  naturally  ^  what  are  its 
qualities? — 235.  What  is  caflor  oil  ?  in  what  complaints 
is  it  employed?  whence  is  it  brought  to  us  ? — 236.  What 
is  bark  ?   where  does  the  tree  grow  which  produces  it  ? 
when    was    its  virtue  firft  generally  known  ?   by  what 
names  has  it  been  known  ? — 237,  Where  is  the  cofec-trce 
cultivated  ?  whofe  garden  at  Vienna  produced  fufficient 
fot  his  own  confumption  ?  what  country  produces  the  beft 
coffee  ?  how  long  has  it  been  known  m  Europe  ?   when 
was  it  brought  into  England  ?   by  whom  ?   what  are  its 
good  qualities  ? — 238.  Where  does  the  cacao  or  chocolate 
But  tree  grow  fpontaneoufly  ?  where  is  it  cultivated  ?  what 
tree  does  it  refemble  ?  in  what  is  the  fruit  enclofed  ?  what 
liquid  is  made  from  it  ?   with  what  does  the  tree  which 
bears  the  large  nuts  furnifh  the  Indians  ?  what  poet  alludes 
to  it  ? — 239.   Which  are  the  only  birds  that  fing  as  they 
fly  ?  what  is  the  iky  lark  termed  by  Thomfon  and  Shak- 
fpeare  ?  at  what  feafon  of  the  year  does  it  begin  its  harmo- 
ny ?  what  inilrud^ion  does  the  lark's  mattin  fong  impart 
to  man  ?  in  what  Engliih  county  are  larks  caught  in  great 
abundance  ?  what  place  in  Germany  is  famous  for  larks  f 
when  does  the  lark  feafon  commence  and  terminate  in 
England?    what  is  Divifion  ? — 243.  What  is  the  fourcc 
of  light  ?  how  long  is  light  paffing  from  the  fon'  to  us  ?-^ 
244.   What  is  the  difference  between  m!anufa^ures    and 
productions  ?-— 245.  What  is  a  tradefman  ? — 246.  What 
]s  a  mechanic  ?  which  of  our  poets  has  applied  contemp. 
tuous  epithets  to  them  ? — 247.  What  is  a  peafant  ?  who  are 
the  boafl  and  flrength  of  an  empire  ?  who  are  fupported  by 
the  labour  of  the  artifan  and  the  peafant  ? — 248.  What  is 
longitude  ?   to  how  many  degrees  does  it  extend  ?— 249^ 
In  what  iiland  is  Botany-Bay  fituated  ?   at  what  places 
did  the  fquadron  touch  which  conveyed  Governor  Phillip 
thither  in.  178 7  ? — 2£0«   To  what  clafs  of  iflands  docs 
Amboyna  belong  ?  in  what  year  did  fhe  Dutch  maffacie 
the  Englifl^  in  this  iiland  ?  in  which  of  our  kings  reigns  t 
how  much  did  Cromwell  compel  the  Dutch  to  pay  on 
account  of  this  infamous  tranfadlion  ? — 251.    On  what 
river  is  Calcutta  fituated  i  how  many  Engli&men  weise 
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fufFocated  here  in  the  Black-Hole  prifon  in  one  night? 
when  y  who  defeated  and  depofed  the  J^Jabob  in  1757?— 
252.  Where  is  Baldivia  iituated  ?  by  whom  was  it  built  ? 
what  death  did  he  die  ?  what  Roman  triumvir  experienced 
a  limilar  death  ? — 253.  What  is  the  fituation  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez ?'  by  what  circumnavigator  was  it  vifited  in'i  74 1  ? 
of  whom  was  it  the  folitary  refidencc  for  the  fpace  of  four 
years  ?  to  what  celebrated  romance  did  this  clrcumftancc 
give  rife  ?  by  whom  was  it  written  ?  what  was  his  cha- 
rafter  ?  where  and  when  did  he  die  ? — 254,  What  is  the 
velocity  of  the  earth  per  hour  at  the  equator  ? — 255.  At . 
what  rate  per  hour  are  the  inhabitants  of  London  carried  by 
.the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  ?— 256.  How  many  miles  did 
Mr,  Thorfthill  ride  in  twelve  hour's  and  a  quarter?  between 
what  places  ?  what  are  the  names  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  this  queftion  ?— 257.  Who  travelled  125  Englifh  mile* 
in  a  day  ?  xwho  travelled  from  London  to  York  and  back 
again  in  148  hours  ?*— 258,  What  important  leffon  does 
the  ftory  of  Jofeph's  being  fold  into  Egypt  convey  to 
youth  ? — 259,  What  is  an  Engliftiman's  houfe  deemed  ? 
what  did  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  fay  on  this  fubjeft  ? 
—260.  What  authors  have  pointed  out  tbe  mifchiefs  of, 
lotteries  ?  by  whom  were  they  invented  ?  when  was  the 
firft  lottery  drawn  in  England? — 261.  Where  did*  Pope 
write  his  account  of  the  xMan  of  Rofs  ?  what  was  his  in- 
<;ome  ?  what  was  his  name  ?  where  was  he  b^irn  ?  when 
-did  he  die  ?  at  what  age  ? — 262.  When  were  pofts  fir  ft 
«ftabliihed  in  England  ?  what  birds  have  been  employed 
as  the  vehicles  of  poftage  ? — 263.  What  is  a  mayor  ?  in 
what  places  arc  they  called  Lord- Mayor  ?  ,  when  was  the 
title  of  Lord  firft  annexed  to  the  mayor  of  London  ?  on 
what  accoimt  ? — 264.  What  is  the  Britifli  conftitution  ?^ 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  loyalty  ?  what  is  implied 
•by  the  old  maxim,  that  the  King  can  do  fto  wrong  ? — 
^6^,  What  has  Mr,  Sheridan  obferved  concerning  a  king 
-of  England  ?  what  is  the  monarchy  of  the  Britiih  king- 
dom ?  from  whom  does  the  monarch  derive  his  power  ? 
to  whom  is  he  accountable  for  the  delegated  truft  ? — 266, 
What  is  the  confequence  of  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  ? 
what  is  occafioned  by  its  annua!  motion  ?  what  is  its  ra. 
pidity  per  hour  in  its  courfe  round  the  fun  ? — 267.  What 
places  did  Anfon  ridt  in  his'  celebrated  voyage  rouifd  the 
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world  ?  when  did  he  return  home  with  the  Manilla  (hip  ? 
what  was  its  value  ?  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  voy- 
age ?  where  did  he  die  ? — 275.  What  fum  was  offered  for 
apprehending  the  young  Pretender  after  his  defeat  at  Cul- 
loden  ?— .276.  Who  aUowed  Addifon  a  penfion  to  enable 
him  to  travel  through  Italy  ? — 277.  Wlio  prefenied  Steele 
X500  ?  on  what  account  ? — 2^3.  When  did  the  fyftem  of 
punifhing  on  board  the  hulks  commence  at  Woolwich  ? — 
285,  What  has  Lord  Erfkine  been  termed  in  confequence 
of  his  eloquence  ?  what  fum  did  he  receive  for  defending 
the  brave  Keppel  ? — 286.  What  has  Mifs  Linwood  been 
offered  for  her  needle-work  copy  of  the  Salvator  Mundi 
from  a  pifture  by  Carlo  Dolci  ? — 287.  How  much  did 
Mrs.  Thrale  receive  for  a  copy  df  the  letters  which  were 
written  to  her  by  Dr.  Johnfon?  where  was  he  born  ?— 
289.  How  many  wives  had  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII  ?  which 
of  them  furvived  him  ?  where  was  Ihe  born  ? — 291.  By 
whom  was  the  (hoeing  of  horfes  introduced  into  England  ? 
what  eminent  charafters  were  the  Tons  of  blackfmiths  ?— 
2Q2.  Whence  is  rice  brought  to  us  ?— -298.  What  places 
are  noted  for  blankets  ? — 299.  What  towns  are  famous 
for  cutlery  ?  when  were  knives  firft  made  in  England  ?— 
301.  Whence  were  turnips  brought  to  us  ? — 302.  Where 
was  Alfred  born  ?  what  inftance  is  recorded  of  his  charity  ? 
— 307.  What  places  are  noted  for  earthen-ware? — 308. 
W^hat  places  are  famous  for  ftraw  hats  ? — 309.  What  place 
fupplics  London  with  ducklings? — 310.  What  countries 
produce  large  clufters  of  grapes  ?  what  eminent  poet  was 
choked  with  a  grape  (lone  ?  where  wa§  a  beloved  female 
fuffocated  by  a  grape  ?  where  are  our  two  celebrated  grape 
trees  ?  what  fum  has  been  given  for  a  year's  crop  of  one  of 
them  ?— 3 1 1 .  What  fum  of  money  did  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
offer  to  fave  his  fon's  life  ?^— 312.  ^here  was  Boerhaavc 
born  ?  what  fortune  did  he  acquire  by  his  profcflion  ?— 
313.  What  fum  did  Abraham  pay  for  the  cave  of  Machpe- 
lah  ? — 314,  Of  what  did  the  prefent  given  to  Rebckah 
confift  ? — 315.  What  did  Jofeph  give  to  Benjamin  in 
Egypt? — 316.  Who  betrayed  Samlon  ?  for  what  fum? 
whence  is  the  word  Paleftine  derived  ?  what  other  words  are 
fynonimous  with  this  ?  how  long  did  Samfon  judge  Ifrael  ?  . 
where  w-as  he  imprifoned  ?  how  many  Philiftincs  were 
killed  at  his  death  ?— 317.  Where  did  Hamanlrefide  ?  who 
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was  interred  there? — 319.  When  was  Lifbon  nearly  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake  ?  what  fum  did  we  fend  to  the 
furvivingfufFerers  ? — 320.  What  fum  did  Cromwell  collcdl 
for  the  perfecuted  Protcftants  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont? 
what  was  the  confequence? — 321.  What  places  are  noted 
fornhe  making  of  lace  ? — 322.  How  did  Vireil  Ihew  his 
piety  to  his  parents  ?  where  was  he  born  ?  where  was  he 
taken  ill  ?  where  did  he  die  ?  where  was  he  buried  ?— 323. 
What  fums  did  Sheldon  expend  m  charities  in  fourteen 
years  ?- — 325.  For  what  is  Bologna  famous  ?  what  orator's 
father  was  a  fanfage-maker  at  Athens  ?  *of  what  arc  the 
Bologna  faufages  faid  to  be  made  ? — 326.  Who  defended 
Londonderry  in  1689  ?  what  fum  did  he  receive  for  that 
noble  fervice  ? — 327.  What  places  are  mentioned  in  this 
queftioh  ? — 328.    Whence'are  hams  ufually  brought?—* 

329.  Whence  are  eggs  brought  to  London  for  the  fagar- 
refiners  ?  at  what  places  are  there  fprings  of  hot  water  ?— 

330.  For  what  is  Dudley  noted  ?  how  was  Sifera  killed  f 
where  ? — 33 1 .  What  is  tin  ?  how  long  before  the  Chriftian 
era  has  it  been  found  in  Cornwall  ? — 333.  Of  what  is 
black  ink  made  ? — 334.  Whence  do  we  receive  Indian 
ink  ?  of  what  is  it  made  ?— 335.  How  is  red  ink  prepared  ? 
—336.  Who  w^s  born  at  Siratford-upon- Avon  ?  lyhat 
tree  did  he  plant  there  ? — 337.  Where  are  lobfters  caught  ? 
— 33B.  What  county  is  fatuous  for  rabbits  ? — 339.  For 
wbat  fum  did  Tillotfon's  pofthumous  fermons  fell  ?  by 
which  of  our  kings  was  he  much  efteemed  ?— 342,  Of  what 
are  pins  made  ?  in  what  county  are  great  quantities  made  ? 
— 3 14*  What  is  the  diftance  between  the  Royal- Exchange 
and  Richmond  ? — 346.  For  what  is  the  fnow  of  Mount 
Etna  purchafed  ?  where  are  lemonade  and  cold  water  fold 
in  the  ftreets  ? — 351.  What  places  are  celebrated  for  oy- 
fters  ? — 352.  How  is  fait  procured  ?^  where  are  the  moll 
ncrtfed  fait  mines.  6cc.  ? — 353.  What  fum  did  Apicius  the 
Roman  glutton  fpend  in  his  kitchen  ?  what  occafioned  his 
death  ? — 3f;4  What  is  (ilk  ?  where  are  filk- worms  bred  ? 
—  ^5^.  Where  was  Queen  Elizabeth  born?  where  and 
when  did  (he  die  ? — 3  56.  Why  are  Stratford-uponr  Avon, 
Twickenham,  Stoke- Pogeis,  Hackney,  and  Richmond,  in- 
ter^lting  places  ? — 357.  By  what  means  are  exotic  plants 
reared  and  preferved  at  Kew  and  in  other  parts  of  pngland  ? 
— 358,  For  what  dif<;oYery  did  Dr,  Jenner  receive  ten- 
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thoufand  pounds  from  the  parliament  ? — 359.  What  is 
the  colour  of  faffron  ?  what  dye  does  it  yield  ?  whence 
was  it  brought  into  England  ?  ,  where  is  it  chiefly  cultiva- 
ted ? — 360.  Whence  did  Correggio  derive  his  name  ?  when 
did  he  die  ?  what  occafioned  his  death  ?  where  is  his  befl 
pifture  ?— 361,  Wha-t  is  a  univerfity  ?  where  are  ours  ?-^ 
^62.  How  many  hogfheads  did  a  glafs  bottle  made  at  Leith 
contain  ?— 363.  What  is  an  obfervatory  ?  when  was  that 
in  Greenwich- Park  begun  ? — 364.  Where  are  therp  afy- 
lums  for  the  indigent  blind  ?  who  left  a  large  fum  for  the 
relief  of  blind  perfons  ?  where  w«is  Uz  fituated  ? — 365. 
What  generous  aftion  did  Bifhop  Gibfon  perform  ?  where 
was  he  born  ? — 366.  Which  of  our  kings  coined  filveir 
'farthings  ?  In  whofe  reign  were  copper  farthings  coined  ? 
how  many  farthings  were  coined  in  Queep  Anne's  reign  ? 
what  Roman  ^neral  begged  for  a  firthing  ^  what  eminent 
charaAers  have  fuftained  the  lofs  of  their  vifual  fenfe  ?— 
367.  When  did  Hande^s  firil  commemoration  take  place 
.in  Weftminfter- Abbey  ?  what  fum  did  it  yield? — 369, 
Who  wrote  a  poem  called  The  Splendid  Shilling  ?  what 
moral  does  it  contain  ? — 370.  Whence  did  our  gold  coin 
called  a  guinea  derive  its  name? — 371.  Who  tranflatcd 
the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  of  Homer  ?  what  does  Dr.  Johnfon 
fiyle  the  tranilations  ?  when  did  Pope  die  ?  where  was  he 
buried  ? — 372.  Where  did  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham die  P  which  of  our  poets  has  defcribed  this  aflTcdl^ 
ing  event  ?  what  was  the  annual  value  of  the  eftate  which 
he  had  Squandered  away? — 373.  By  what  means  was 
Vitellius  raifed  to  the  throne  ?  what  fum  was  fpfent  to 
maintain  him  only  {awcn  months  ?  into  what  river  was  the 
mutilated  body  of  this  glutton  and  tyrant  thrown  ? — 374. 
By  whom  was  the  Royal -Exchange  originally  built  ?  when 
was  it  deftroyed  ?  when  was  the  pr^fent  building  ereftcd  ? 
what  did  it  coft  ? — 375,  What  is  a  patriot  ?  who  was  an 
emioent  example  of  patriotifm  in  the  profligate  reign  of 
Charles  II.  ?— 376.  What  was  the  Signified  declaration  of 
General  Reed  at  Philadelphia  when  he  was  offered  a  bribe 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  ?  to  which  of  our  kings  was  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  prime  mipifter  ?  how  long?  what  was  his 
fliameful  boaft  concerning  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  ? 
^hen  did  he  die  ? — 377,  Where  did  Timothy  Bennett 
refide  ?  what  was  his  favourite  expreflion  ?  what  public 
benefit  is  ftill  enjoyed  in  coiifeqaence  of  his  patriotic  con- 
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duft  ?— 378,  What  is  fweetcr  than  the  bee's  collcfted 
treafurc,  or  fwect  mnfic's  melting  fall  ?— 379.  Who  mur- 
dered the  virtuous  Humphrey,,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  regent 
of  England  in  1447  ^  where?  was  the  murderer  himfelf 
happy  in  his  dying  moments  ?  where  did  the  pious  Addifon 
die  ?  what  did  he  teach  us  ? — 380.  What  is  meant  by  the 
term  equality,  when  taken  in  the  fenfe  meant  by  its  rational 
advocates  ?  what  was  Lord  Kcnyon*s  admirable  obferva- 
tion  concerning  the  laws  of  England  ?— 381.  When  did 
the  fire  of  London  happen  f  where  did  it  begin  ?  how 
many  days  and  nights  did  it  laft  ?  how  many  ftrcets  and 
houfes  were  deftroycd  ?  what  building  commemorates  the 
calamity?  who  was  the  architeft  ? — 3B2.  What  is  the 
Koran  ?  for  what  is  the  village  of  Bray  noted  ?  who  was  its 
vicar? — 383.  What  is  the  beft  fource  of  generofity  ?— 
384.  Who  built  St.  Paul's?  in  how  many  years?  what  did 
it  coft  ?  when  did  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  die  ?  .at  what  age  ? 
—385.  What  Roman  emperor  built  a  bridge  in  Hungary 
over  the  Danube  ?  who  dcfigned  the  Rialto  at  Venice  ?  at 
whatplacesaretherebridgesof  boats  which  rife  and  falfwith 
the  water  ?  at  what  places  in  the  United-Kingdom  are  there 
noted  bridges?  in  which  of  our  kings  reigns  was  London- 
Bridge  finilhed  ?  when  was  Weftminfter-Bridge completed? 
when  was  Blackfriars- Bridge  finilhed  ? — 386.  By  whom 
have  aged  and  infirm  horfes  been  treated  with  tendernefs  ?  in 
what  country  are  they  ufed  mercifully  ?  where  are  they 
ill-treated  ?  who  made  his  horfe  a  conful  ?  who  built  9, 
city  or  fortrefs  in  honour  of  his  horfe  ?  where  is  the  horfe  ^c-. 
pefited  which  Peter  the  Great  rode  at  the  l)attle  of  Pultowa ? 
— 387.  Which  of  our  kings  fold  Dunkirk?  of  what  country 
was  he  the  bafe  and  ignoble  penfioner  ?  what  were  Scylla  and 
Charybdis? — 388.  To  whom  was  Jotham's  fable  deli- 
vered ?  to  whom  was  Nathan's  addreffed  ?  who  was  JEfop  ? 
where  did  he  refide  ?  where  and  in  what  manner  was  he  put 
•to  death  ?  when? — 389.  Againft  what  illuftrious character 
did  the  infamous  judge  JefFeries  prevail  on  a  partial  jury" 
to  give  a  verdift  ?  what  places  were  the  principal  fcenes 
of  his  ferocities  after  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  ? 
how  was  he  rewarded  by  tlie  bigoted  defpot  James  IL  ? 
when  and  where  did  thcexecrable  Jefferies  die  ?— .3Q0.  Wliat 
does  the  term  infanta  imply  ?  what  portion  had  Charles  lip 
with  the  infanta  of  Portugal  ? — 391,  What  is  the  meaning 
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of  baubce  ?  for  what  manufafture  is  Paifley  famous  ?  near 
what  populous  city  is  it  fituated? — 396.   Which  of  our 
kings  pawned  fome  valuable  articles  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  France  ? — 397,  In  what  countries  is  gold  found  ?— 
3q8,  What  did  Abraham  give  for  a  fepulchreat  Machpelah  ? 
where  is  the  richeft  filver  mine  ?  by  w^hom  are  the  gold  and 
iilver  mines  in  America  wrought  ?    with  what  metal  were 
the  mules  of  Nero  (hod  when  he  went  ihort  journies  ?  and 
thofe  of  his  wife  ? — 399.   Who  had  his  horfe  (hod  with 
filver  (hoes  at  his  public  entrance  into  Paris  ? — 400.  "What 
h  a  giant  ?   where  was  Goliath  born  ?   by  whom  was  he 
•flain  ?  where  was  David  born  ?  where  did  he  die  ?  when  ? 
—401.   VVho  was  Offian  ?  how  much  did  the  Countefs  of 
Suffolk  obtain  for  her  hair  at  FJanover  ?  for  what  perfonal 
ornament  was  Abfalom  remarkable  ?  where  was  the  battle 
fought  between  David  and  Abfalom  ?  who  (lew  the  latter  ? 
—402,  Where  is  Peru  ?  what  drugs  does  it  produce  ?  where 
is  Potofi  ?— 433.  Where  was  the  valley  of  Achor  fituated  ? 
who  were  burnt  in  it  ?    why  ? — 406.    Where  is  Malaga 
feated  ?  its  commerce  ? — 409.  What  was  a  battering-ram  ? 
—410.    Whence  were  hops  brought  into  England?   in 
what  counties  are  there  large  plantations  of  hops  ?  when 
did  Julius  Ca^far  land  in  Kent  ? — 41 1.  What  is  a  Coloffus  I 
who  made  the  one  at  Rhodes  ?  in  how  many  years  I  to 
whom  was  it  dedicated?    how  was  it  de(lroyed  ?— 412. 
What  is  the  inllrument  of  univerfal  indudry  ?  what  mo- 
narch learnt  the  bufinefs  of  a  blackfmith  ?  at  what  place 
near  a  lake  did  he  forge  a  bar  of  iron?  when?— 413, 
Where  are  our  chief  copper  mines  ? — 414.  In  whofe  reign 
were  the  Tatler,   Spectator,  and  Guardian  publi(hed  ? — 
Who  were  the  principal  writers  ?  by  what  fignatures  arc 
Addifon's  papers  defignated  ? — 415.  Who  were  the  two 
moft  extraordinary  inftances  of  corpulency  in  this  country  ? 
where  did  they  refide  ?  where  and  when  did  they  die  ?-^ 
416.    'lo   whom   is  the  invention  of  bells  attributed? 
among  what  people  were  they  anciently  ufed  ?  who  intron 
duced  them  into  churches  ?  when  ?  why  has  Britain  been 
termed  the  ringing  ifland  ?  under  what  race  of  kings  did 
the  curtom  begin  with' us  ? — 417.    How  were  oxen  an- 
ciently employed  in  the  Eail  ?  how  are  they  ufed  at  Bombay^ 
Surat,  and  in  Spain  ?  what  Egyptian  deity  was  worlhipped 
under  the  form  of  an  ox  ?  why  ?  who  employed  oxen  ]fi. 
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a  dexterous  ftratagem  ?   what  is  related  of  Milo  ? — 418. 
Who    coined  the  penny  and  two-penny  pieces  now  in 
circulation  ? — 419.    Who  ereded  a  monument  to  the  me. 
mory  of  Peterthe  Great  ?  when  ?  who  was  the  ftatuary  ? 
when  was  it  completed? — Apothecaries-Weight. 
When  were  the  company  of  Apothecaries  incorporated  ? 
from  what  company  were  they  then  feparated  ?  where 
was   Dr.  Mayerne  born  ?    when  and  where  did  he  die  ? 
where  is  Loretto  fiiuated  ?  for  what  has  it  been  long  cele- 
brated ?  when  was  the  College  of  Phyficians  inliituted  ?— 
Cloth-Measure.     By  whom  and  when  was  the  art  of 
weaving  woollen  cloth  brought  here  ?    of  what  are  fine 
and  coarfe  linen  made  ?    when  was  it  firfl  manufadured 
here  ?  when  and  by  whom  was  it  introduced  into  Ireland  ? 
in  what  other  countries  is  it  fabricated  ?  what  proofs  do 
the  fcriptures  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  linen  ?  what  po- 
lilhed  nations  were  without  the  conveniency  of  linen  ? 
what  was  remarked  of  Auguftus  ?  what  fupplicd  the  place 
of  (hirts  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ?  what 
was  the  tunica  ?  what  did  the  people  of  falhion  wear  over 
it  ?    how  were  the  tables  of  the  ancients  cleanfed  after 
their  meals  ?  what  did  they  ufeinftead  of  napkins  ?— 422* 
Who  raifed  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  foon  after  the  acceflion 
of  George  I.  ?    who  difturbed  the  national  tranquillity 
again  iii  1 745  ?  where  was  he  defeated  the  following  year  ? 
whence  did  he  efcape,  and  where  did  he  land  in  France  ? 
—423.    What  is  weaving?   where  did  a  man  weave  an 
entire  (hirt  ?    what  auguft  perfonage  had  a  veft  woven  in 
one  whole  piece? — 424.  What  is  the  albedos  ?  what  pro* 
perty  does  it  poffefs  ?  where  is  it  found  ? — 45?5.  What  is 
huckaback  ?  where  is  it  made  ? — 426.  What  is  cambric  ? 
whence  its  name  ?  where  is  Cambray  (ituated  ?  who  was 
its  archbilhop?— 427.    Into  what  part  of  Scotland  did  a 
colony   of  Scots   introduce   the  linen  manufaftory  ?    in 
wbofe  reign? — 428.   What  are  the  names  of  the  various 
linens  exported  from  Scotland  ? — 429;  Whence  do  ofna- 
burgs  derive  their  name  ?    in  what  part  of  Scotland  are 
they  now  made  ?  where  are  filefias  manufactured  ?.  whence 
their  name  ? — 430.    What  is  diaper  ?  whence  its  name  ? 
what  place  in  our  ifland  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
diaper  ?  — 43 1 .  What  is  damafk  ?  whence  its  appellation  ? 
foj  what  is  the  place  noted  ?  who  was  converted  to  the 
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Chriftian  faith  in  going  thither  ? — 432.  What  is  Holland  ? 
where  is  it  principally  wtought  ?  its  chief  mart  ?  "what  is 
a  turbant  ?    what  is  the  difference  between  the  Turkifli 
and   Perfian   turbants  ? — 433.    What  generous  proof  of 
patriotifm  did  the  females  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinitj 
exhibit  in  the  war  with  England  ?   when  and  where  did 
the  illuftrions  Wafliington  clofe  his  virtuous  and  heroic 
life? — 434.   How  many. people  in  Spain  were  without 
fhirts  in  1660,  in  confequencc  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by 
war? — 435.    What  is  partial  eril?    what  is  a  volcafno  ? 
where  are  the  chief  ?— 436.    Wheii  did  the  firft  eruption 
of  Vefuvius  occur  ?    whom  did  it  fuffocate  ?  what  cities 
were  then  overwhelmed? — 437.  Who  erefted  a  filk-mill 
at  DeVby  in  1714  ?  whence  was  the  model  of  it  brought  ? 
in  what  proportion  does  it  leflen  human  labour  ? — 438. 
Where  did  Hannibal  begin  his  famous  march  to  invade 
Italy  ?   what  celebrated  mountains  and  rivers  did  he  crofs 
before  he  arrived  in  that  country  ?  what  celebrated  ge- 
nerals have  fince  pafled  the  Alps  ?  where  did  Hannibal 
fight    his    four   principal  battles  in  Italy  ?    where   was 
he  finally  defeated  by  Scipio  ?    by  what  means  did  he  • 
embrace  death  ? — 4^9.  Where  was  Cunaxa  fituatcd  ?  who 
conduced  the  heroic   ten  thoi^sand  in  thci^  arduous 
retreat  ?   what  Englifh  poet  has  delineated  this  glorious 
exploit  ?   at  what  place  on  the  Black  Sea  did  they  embark 
for  Greece  ? — 440.    What  is  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  at  the  equator  in  degrees  and  in  Englifh  miles  ?— 
441.    Into  how  many  yards  has  a  pound  of  raw  cotton 
been  fpun  ? — 442.    What  is  worfted  ?  whence  its  name  ? 
what  articles  are  made  of  it  ?    into  how  many  miles  in 
length  has  a  pound  of  worfted  been  fpun? — 443.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  fund,  or  ftock  ?  when  was  this 
mode  of  borrowing  money  introduced  into  England  ?  what 
is  the  amount  of  our  national  debt  in  the  prefent  year 
1810?— 444.    What  is  remarkable  of  Marcley-Hill  ?— 
446.  What  is  a  pyramid  ?  for  what  were  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  defigned  ?   for  what  did  the  Hebrews  long  in  the 
wildemefs  ?  for  what  does  Juvenal  ridicule  the  Egyptians  ? 
what  was  the  nfual  food  of  man  in  ancient  times  ?  in  > 
what  country  is  garlic  much  eaten  at  prefent  ?-^447»  How 
many  human  beings  perifhed  in  Holland  by  two  inunda-- 
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tions  ?  how  and  when  were  the  Goodwin-Sands  formed  ? 
—448,  Who  firft  planted  a  garden  ?  where  ?  what  did  it 
contain  ?  in  what  works  are  the  pleafures  of  a  gardert 
ftrongly  recommended  ?  what  ancient  phiiofopher  fixed 
the  feat  of  his  enjoyment  in  a  garden  ?  where  was  the 
garden  of  Alcinous  fituated  ?  where  are  the  moft  magnifi- 
.cent  gardens  in  England  ?»-449.  By  whom  was  great  part 
of  North- America  colonized  ?  why  did  they  leave  5"g- 
land  ?  when  did  the  colonifts  take  arms  againft  the  mother- 
country  ?  when  did  they  become  independent  ?  by  what 
title  are  they  known  ?  who  was  their  general  in  the  war  ? 
—450.  What  endears  England  to  its  natives  ?  why  does 
a  Briton  walk  with  a  firm  ftep  among  his  fellow-citizens  ? 
why  does  he  purfue  his  daily  labours  cheerfully  ?  what 
.  may  be  truly  faid  of  the  Britifti  conftitution,  as  eftablifhed 
at  the  glorious  revolution  ?— 4.51.  How  many  millions 
of  acres  do  the  wafte  lands  of  Great-Britain  contain  ? — 
452.  What  is  the  ufe  of  wheat  ?  of  what  is  the»wheat-(heaf 
an  emblem  ?  what  goddcfs  was  decorated  with  a  wheatcn 
garland  ? — 453.  How  many  buflicls  of  grain  are  annually 
llolen  from  the  fields  near  London  ? — 454.  What  are  the 
principal  forts  of  beans  cultivated  in  the  Englifli. gardens  ? 
which  of  our  poets  has  noticed  the  odoriferous  emiflions 
of  bean  blofToms  ?  for  what  is  Arabia  famous  ?-t-455. 
Who  firft  indicated  the  ufe  of  corn  ?  what  countries  lay 
claim  to  this  difcovery  ?  what  country  was  anciently  the 
moft  fertile  in  corn  ?  what  poet  has  defcribed  the  procefs 
of  cultivating  it  ?  in  what  nations  does  agriculture  beft 
flourilh  ?  what  heroic  Roman  was  taken  from  the  plough 
and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  conful  and  didlator  ?  for  what 
purpofe  was  the  order  of  Cincinnatds  eftablifhed  in  America 
in  1783  ? — 456.  What  is  the  chief  ufe  of  barley  in  Eng- 
land ?  how  is  it  often  employed  in  Scotland  ?  what  is 
pearl-barley  ? — 457.  What  is  malt  ?  how  is  barley  ton-  , 
verted  into  malt  ?— 458.  What  is  coal  ?  to  the  inhabitants 
of  what  place  was  the  firft  charter  granted  for  digging 
coal  ?  when  and  by  whom  ?  whence  arc  our  coals  chiefly 
bfbught  ?  of  what  glorious  fight  have  fome  of  the  col- 
liers been  deprived  during  their  whole  Iiv€»  ?  for  what . 
dafs  of  people  is  the  coal  trade  the  beft  nuffery  ?  what 
poet  has  noticed  this  circumftance  ? — 459.  In  what  months 
are  nuts  gathered  ?  by  what  ftratagem  was  Amiens  taken 
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in   1597  ? — 460I   In  what  part  of  the  caftern  ocean  do 
whirlwinds  render  the  navigation  dangerous  ?  what  was 
the  name  ot  the  wind  which  toHed  about  the  (hip  in  which 
the  apolUe   Paul  was  failing  ?  what  is  implied  by  Adria, 
in  ancient  geography  ?  what  iflami"was  nearly  ruined  by 
a  hurricane  in  17-  .>  ?  —  ^61 .   V^  hit  countries  does  Mount 
Lebanon  leparate  ?    what  charat^ter  do  travellers  give  its 
wine  ? — 462.  Where  was  Helbon  wine  .nade  ?  by  whom 
was  it  ufually  drank  ?  where  was  lyie  fi mated  ?  by  what, 
advantages  was  it  pufied  up  ?  by  wh  m  was  it  deftroyed  ? 
what  other  places  afford  inllance    of  the  inftability    of 
commercial  greatnefs  ?  where  was  Phoenicia  fituated  ?   for 
what  were  its  inhabitants  famou?  ? — .^^^3.   In  what  part 
of  France  is  mufcadine  wine  made  ?  whence  its  name  ? 
—464,  From  what  is  palm  wine  extrafted  ?  what  ancient 
placf  was  called  the  city  of  palm-trees  ?  why  ?  where 
do  palm-trees  grow  ?  on  what  occafions  were  the  branches 
worn  ?  what  great  perfonage  was  conduced  into  Jerufalem 
by  a  multitude  thus  decorated  ?  whence  the  origin  of  Palm- 
Sunday  ?    what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hofanna  ?— • 
465,  Whence  does  Conftantia  wine  take  its  name  ?  where 
is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    when  and  by  whom  was 
-the  way  to  the  Eaft-Iridies  by  this  Cape  difcovered  ?  to 
whom  does  it  now  ( 1 8 1  o)  belong  ? — 466.  Which  were 
the  two  moft  ancient  taverns  in  London  ?  of  what  works 
was  Sir  John  Hawkins  the  author  ?    when  did  he  die  ? 
what  did  the  term  cavaliers  imply  ?   what  did  the  phrafe 
round-head  mean  ?  into  what  word  were  thcfe  terms  after- 
wards changed  ?    where  was  Robert  Burns  born  ?  where 
did  he  die  ?  when  ?  who  wrote  his  life  ?  when  and  where 
did  this  elegant  writer  expire  ?  why  do  many  men  now 
fpend  more  time  at  home  and  lefs  at  taverns  than  they 
did  formerly  ? — 4^7.  To  what  houfehold  docs  the  poet- 
laureat  belong  ?  which  of  our  old  poets  affumed  this  title  ? 
—468.    Whence  did  port  wine  derive  its  name  ? — 469, 
On  the  banks  of  what  rivers  are  excellent  German  wines 
made  ?   what  is  old  Rheniih  wine  called  ?  why  ?  what  is 
the  meaning  of  Palatinate  ?   at  what  plape  on  the  river 
Neckar  is  there  a  large  wincveflel? — 470.  How  many 
hogiheads  does  the  tun  of  Konigfteih  hold  ?,how  faris 
it  from   Drefden  ?— 471.   Which  are  the  three  French 
wines  mentioned  by  the  poet  Thomfon  ?  in  what  depart- 
ment 
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jment  is  the  tun  of  St.  Bernard  fituated?  how  many  tuns 
does  it  hold?    when  did  this  faint  die  ? — 472.  In  what 
ocean  is  Madeira  fituated  ?    to  whom  docs  it  belong  ? 
who  now   (1810)  holds  it  in  truft  ? — 473.  What  are  the 
principal  Spanilh  wines  ?    in  what  part  of  Spain  are  they 
made  ?    in  what  diftridl  are  mountain  and  tent  wine  made  ? 
in   what  province  is  La  Mancha  fituated  ?  why  is  it  cele- 
brated ? — 474.    Whence  is  Malmfey'wine  now  brought  f 
whence   its  name  ?    what  duke  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malrafey  ?  where  was  he  interred  ?  where  was  Maximinius 
affaffinated  ?  how  much  wine  did  he  drink,  and  what  quan- 
tity" of  meat  did  he  devour,  in  a  day  ?  which  of  our  kings 
was  fhip wrecked  at  Aquileia  ? — 475.  Whence  is  the  wine 
called  lack  brought  ?  what  does  the  word  import  mean  ?— 
476.  In  what  parts  of  England  and  Wales  were  there  formerly 
vineyards  ?  from  how  many  forts  of  fruit,  &c.  do  our  good 
houfewives  make  a  pleafant  vinous  beverage  ?  what  poet 
has  enumerated  feveral  of  them? — 477.  From  what  arc 
our  domeftic  or  made  'wines  chi^fiy  made  ?  where  are  they 
principally  manufaftured  ? — 478.    Which  of  the  Roman 
poets  extolled  the  wine  of  Falernus  ?  where  was  the  dif- 
trid^  fituated  ?    at  what  places  was  wine  formerly  cheaper 
than  water  ?    what  parts  of  modern  Italy  produce  good 
'wine  ? — 479.  Whence  come  the  wines  denominated  Greek 
or  Turkey  wines  ?  by  what  poets  are  they  praifed  ?.^48o. 
Where  is  Tokay  wine  produced  ? — 481 .  What  is  implied 
by  the  word  claret  ?  what  part  of  France  produces  the  fineli 
clarets  ?    which  of  our»kings  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  ?-* 
482.  What  rank  does  Schiras  hold  among  the  cities  of  Perfia  ? 
what  has  it  been  termed  ?  why  ?  to  what  modern  public, 
charadler  did  it  give  birth  ?  what  places  has  he  vilited  ? 
what  epithet  has  been  applied  to  Schiras  in  confequence 
of   its    pleafant   fi tuation  ?    who   deftroyed    Perfcpolis  ? 
where  did  Alexander  the  Great  die  ?  where  was  he  born  ? 
where  was  he  buried  ? — 483.  What  hofpitable  cbarader 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  ?   why  did  the  ancients  receive 
ftrangers  with  refpe^l  ?    by  whom  was  hofpitality  recom- 
mended in  the  fcriptures  ?  to  whom  do  the  Hindoos  extend 
their  hofpitality*?    what  is  faid  of  the  Fezzaners  ancj  of 
the  ancient  Scots  on  this  fubjeft.  ?  how  many  horfemea 
did  Gellias  once  clothe  ?  what  did  the  opulent  amone,  the 
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ancients  accumulate  befides  gold  and  filver  ?  what  portions 
of  fcripture  allude  to  this  cuftom  ?— Page  294.   Whit 
are  ale  and  beer  ?  where  was  this  liquor  originally  made  ? 
—No,  484.    What  places  in  England  are  noted  for  ale  ? 
whaty  according  to  Goldfmith,  does  it  impart  to  the  poor 
man's  heart  ?    what  unfortunate  perfons  were  anciently 
prcfcnted  with  a  bowl  of  ale  ?  what  is  ifaid  of  the  fadler 
of  Bawtry  ?    why  were  intoxicating  draughts  anciently 
given  to  malcfadors  ?    what  was  the  foundation  of  this 
humane  cuftcnn  ? — 485.    Where  are  the  places  fitaated 
which   were  formerly  noted  for  beer  ?    where  was   the 
renowned  Franklin  bom  ? — 486.  What  is  fpruce  beer  ? — 
487.  By  whom  was  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  at  Kenil. 
worth. Caftle  ?    how  many  days  ?  what  was  the  diurnal 
cxpcnfe  ?  what  did  a  citizen  of  Abdera  fay  of  a  repaft  of 
Xerxes  ? — 488.  Where  is  the  largeft  beercaik  in  London  ? 
•^489.    How  did  porter  obtain  its  name  ?  where  was  it 
iirft  brewed  ?  when  ?  where  was  it  firft  retailed  ?  of  what 
works  was  Dr.  Aih  the  author  ?  where  and  when  did  he 
die? — 491.    What  is  mum?    what  place  is  noted  for 
making  it  ?   whence  its  name  ? — 492.   What  are  brown 
ftont  and  ftingo  ? — 493.    What  is   meant  by  the  term 
nut-brown  when  applied  to  malt-liquor?    which  of  ouf 
poets  have  noticed  this  nutritive  beverage  ?  where  and 
when  did  king  Hardicanute  die? — 494.    Why  is  time 
granted  to  man  ?   what  i^as  one  of  the  three  things  of 
which  the  elder  Cato  repented  ?  what  occafioned  a  Roman 
emperor  to  exclaim  that  he  had  loft  a  day  ? — 495.  What 
is   the  character  of  Virgil's  epitaph  ?   name  the  places 
where  he  was  born,  died,  and  was  buried  ?  where  is  hii 
tomb  ftili  (hewn  ?— 496.  How  many  years  did  Enoch  live 
upon  our  earth  ?  what  then  became  of  him  ?  what  ^t\ict 
perfon    experienced    a    miraculous    removal    from     our 
planet  ?  what  may  be  inferred  from  thefe  events  ?— 497. 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  antediluvian  ?  what  was  the 
age  of  the  oldeft  ? — 498.   Who  are  poftdiluvians  ?  how 
old  was  Jenkins  at  his  death  ?  where  was  he  buried  ?  ho^ 
old  was   Parr  ?    where  was  he  born  and  interred  ? — 499. 
How  did  Alfred  divide  his  time  ? — 500.  In  what  part  of 
the'  fcriptures  is  early  rifing  recommended  ?  ■  which  of 
our  poets  have  fome  beautiful  paflages  on  this  intereiling 
fubjedt  ?  what  learned  writer  recona mends  it  ?  what  cmi. 
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ncnt  divines  praftifcd  it  ?— 501.  What  is  navigation  f 
what  difcovery  enables  modem  to  excel  ancient  naviga« 
tors  ?  what  is  the  mariner's  compafs  ?  by  whom  and  when 
was  it  invented  ? — 502.  Where  did  General  Wolfe  termi- 
nate his  brilliant  career  ?  when  ?  to  what  have  Bayonne, 
Piftoya,  Friefland,  Carron,  Toledo,  Fcrrara,  and  Bilboa 
imparted^  names  ?  what  is  Whiflcey  ?  where  and  when 
did  Bayard,  Gallon  de  Foix,  Sidney,  Guftavus  Adolphos, 
Caillemore,  Peirfon,  Defaix,  *Abercrombie,  Nelfon,  and 
Moore  finifh  their  heroic  lives  ? — 503.  Who  is  fly  led  the 
patriot  of  the  world  ?  where  and  when  did  he  die  ? — 504, 
Where  was  Captain  Cook  bom  ?  how  many  times  did  he 
circumnavigat;c  the  globe  ?  where  and  when  did  his  death 
happen  ? — 505.  What  is  p^ace  ?  which  of  our  poets  has 
defcribed  its  bleffings  ?— 506.  What  are  the  donfequences 
of  war  i  what  poet  has  defcribed  the  horrors  of  a  field  of 
battle  after  the  butchering  is  over  ?— .507.  For  what  pur- 
pofe  does  a  good  king  wilh  to  prolong  his  days  ? — 508. 
Where  and  when  was  the  illuftnous  Lord  Ruffel  decolla- 
ted ?  what  has  his  death  been  termed?  where  did  he 
refide  many  years  ?  what  was  the  charadVer  of  his  lady  ?— 
509.  How  many  perfons  fuffercd  death  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  the  bigoted  Mary  ?  who  were  the  bifliops  employed  by 
the  fanguinary  queen  ?  what  does  Humeobferveof  religi^ 
ous  perfecutions  ?  where  were  Ridley  and  Latimer  burnt  ? 
where  did  the  term  Proteftant  originate  ?  what  profcflbr* 
of  Chriftianity  docs  the  term  inlcudc  ?— 510.  What  extra* 
ordinary  occurrences  happened  in  the  feventeenth  century  ? 
in  the  eighteenth  ?  what  were  the  difcoveries  of  Cook, 
Herfchell,  Wedgwood,  Arkwright,  Bou!tonj  Prieftley, 
Jenpcr,  and  Lancafter  ?  what  is  a  telegraph  ?  by  whom 
wasftinvented  ? — Whatis  the  Rule  of  Three  Dire6^  ? — 527. 
By  what  great  perfonage  is  Lancafter's  admirable  fyftero 
of  education  patronized  ?  what  benevdent  wi(h  did  our 
venerable  monarch  exprefs  to  Mr.  Lancafter  ?— 528.  What 
is  the  advantage  of  machinery  in  manufaAures  ? — 529. 
What  is  Ipikenard  ?  where  is  it  /ound  f  where  was  fomo 
poured  on  our  Lord's  head  ?— 530.  What  is  mead  ?— 
*  ,53 *•  What  is  metheglin  ?  whence  came  theexpreffion 
honey-moon  ?— 532,  What,  is  honey  ?  what  poets  have 
noticed  bees  ?  what  places  were  anciently  noted  for  ho- 
ney ?  what  modem  places  produce  the  bcft  ?  what  modern 
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and  ancient  warriors  injured  their  health  by  eatingiioney  ? 
— 53'^*    What  is  wool  ?  who  difcovered  the  art  of  comb- 
ing wool  ?   in  what  part  of  England  was  cloth   maau- 
fadured  for  the  Roman  emperors  ?   which  of  our  poets 
has  defcribcd  the  procefs  of  fheep-ihearing  and  its  confc- 
quences  ?    how  many  fheep  are  maintained  in  England  ? 
what  place  has  been  long  noted  for  a  wool  mart  ? — S34» 
What  is  the  principal  article  of  our  foreign  trade?  in 
what  year  did  Edward  III.  ihvite  perfons  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  improve  our  woollen  manufadiure  ?  whofe  tyranny 
drove  the  weaving  art  from  the  banks  of  the  Scheld  ?  what 
was  his  infamous  boaft  on  leaving  the  Netherlands  in  1574  ? 
by  whom  were  the  fugitives  from  that  country  well  receiv- 
ed ?  where  did  they  eltablifli  manufadiures  ?— 535.  What 
is  tea  ?     where  and  by  whom  was  it  firft  brought  into 
Europe  ?   into  England  ?   its  price  at  that  period  ?  what 
bifliop  was  a  great  tea-drinker  ?   what  did  Dr.  Johnfoa 
fay  of  tea  ?  againft  what  vice  is  tea  faid  to  be  an  antidote  ? 
what  does  Waller  obferve  of  it  ?  whofe  company  is  deemed 
a  confiderable  addition  to  its  value  ?    why  ?— 536.    How 
is  tea  adulterated  in  China  and  in  England  ? — 537.  What 
is  cheefe  ?  what  is  runnet  ?  of  whom  did  the  Englifh  Icara 
the  art  of  making  cheefe?  what  places  in  Somerfetfhire  and 
Huntingdonfliireare  noted  for  cheefe  ?  what  place  in  Italy 
is  famous  for  cheefe  ?  what  other  places  are  celebrated  for 
cheefe  ?   what   Englifti  counties  make  the  rooft  cheefe  ? 
what  is  the  ufual  weight  of  a  Chefhire  cheefe  ?  what  wai 
the  weight  of  the  largeft  ?  wliat  is  arnotta  ?  what  colour 
does  it  dye  ?  where  is  it  produced  ? — 538.  What  is  cyder  ? 
what  effeft  have  apple  bloffoms  on  the  air  and  inhabitants 
of  Herefordfhire  ?   what  are  the  qualities  and  effedls  of 
Devonlhire  cyder  ?    in  what  county  has   Herefordfhire 
cyder  been  taken  for  wine  ?   from  what  apple  is  the  bed 
cyder  made  ?  what  poets  have  extolled  the  cyder  of  Hete- 
fordlhirc  ?— 539.  What  is  perry  ?   from  what  pear  is^  the 
beft  fort  made  ?   by  what  calamity  was  Ariconium  de- 
ilroyed  ?  where  was  it  fituated  ? — 540.  What  is  a  book  ? 
whofe  writings  arc  the  moft  ancient  ?   which  is  the  oldeft 
profane  book  ?  what  have  books  been  termed  ?   what  did 
Dr.  Parr  fay  of  his  books  ?  what  does  Dr.  Aikin  obferve 
of  books  ?  who  pined  himfelf  to  death  ii^i  confequence  of 
the  lofs  of  his  books  ?   what  advice  did  Dr.  Johufon  give 
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young  jxiople  concerning  books  ?  who  read  in  his  chariot 
during  a  journey  ?  what  eminent  phyficians  have  written 
in  their  carriages  ?  what  caufed  the  forcerers  of  Ephefus 
to  deftroy  thbir  books  ?  where  was  this  place  jituated  ? 
—54 1 .  By  what  rule  did  the  fervants  of  Lucullus  regulate 
the  expenfe  of  his  entertainments  ?  which  was  his  chief 
apartment  ?  what  eminent  charaders  once  fgpped  in  it  ? 
in  what  way  was  the  table  of  Socrates  fupplied  ?  what  did 
he  remark  concerning  his  guefts  ?  why  do  wife  men  eat  ? 
why  did  Hannibal  take  fuftenance  ?  how  did  Socrates 
cfcape  the  plague  at  Athens  ?  what  was  the  ufual  food  of 
Zeno  ?  what  were  his  followers  called  ?  why  ?  what  is 
obferved  of  fleep  in  Ecclefiaftes  ? — 542.^  What  is  the 
higheft  panegyric  I  what  may  be  learnt  from  Paul's  con- 
duct towards  Onclimus  ?  how  are  old  fervants  treated  by 
the  Spanifli  grandees  ?  how  did  Pliny  and  the  Earl  of  Corke 
treat  their  domeftics  ?  how  does  Mr.  Southey  fay  the 
charafter  of  a  pcrfon  may  be  known  ? — 543.  What  is 
brandy  ?  where  is  the  beft  made  ?  what  are  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits  ? — 544.  What  is  rum  ? 
what  number  of  gallons  does  Jamaica  produce  annually  ? 
when  did  we  obtain  this  ifland  ? — 545.  What  is  fugar  ? 
to  what  country  was  it  indigenous  ?  in  what  countries  was 
it  planted  in  pafling  from  Afia  to  America  ?  by  whom  is 
it  cultivated  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  when  was  the  infamous 
flave- trade  abolilhed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  by  what 
poets  has  this  tvicked  commerce  been  noticed  ? — 546. 
What  is  a  goofe  ?  which  of  its  qualities  once  faved  the 
capitol  at  Rome  ?  to  what  age  has  a  goofe  attained  ?  how 
often  are  gecfe  plucked  annually  ?  in  what  work  is  this 
barbarous  cuftom  cenfured  ? — 547.  What  is  a  pen  ?  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  in  the  fcriptures  ?  who  were  killed 
by  thefc  implements  ?  who  tranflated  Pliny's  Natural 
Hiftory  into  Englifti  with  one  pen  ?  whence  come  many 
of  the  quills  ufed  in  England  ? — 548.  What  is  glafs  ? 
whence  is  polverine  brought  ?  what  poet  has  defcribcd 
the  procefs  of  glafs- making  ?  where  did  the  accidental 
difcovery  take  place  ?  at  what  places  was  the  art  firft  regu- 
larly pra^ifed  ?  In  what  country  were  glafs  vv^indows  firft 
ufed  ?  when  was  glafs  fird  manufadurtni  in  England  ? 
where  and  when  were  looking-glafTes  firft  m.nde  in  Eng- 
land ?   in  what  Englilh  county  is  there  now  an  cxtenfive 
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glafs  manufaflory  ?   in  what  part  of  Spain  are  the  largeft 
mirrors  made  ^— 549*  What  is  a  glove  ?  where  are  Englifh 
gloves  chiefly  manuf;i^tured  ?— 550.  What  is  a  hat  ?  where 
and  when  were  hars  invented  ?   when  and  by  whom  were 
they  made  in  London  ?  in  what  country  is  a  hat  the  fym- 
bol  of  liberty  ?  which  4>f  the  prophets  has  mentioned  hats  ? 
what  epithet  does  Dr.  Darwin  apply  to  the  beaver  ?  to  what 
animal  does  Pope  apply  the  fame  epithet  ?  of  what  country 
is  the  beaver  a  native  ?   what  authors  have  defcribed  the 
qualities  of  this  amphibious  animal  ? — 5,5i.'  What  is  a 
ftioe  ?   what  dees  Shakfpeare  fay  of  new  cuftoms  ?   with 
what  did  the  patricians,  fome  of  the  Reman  emperors,  and 
the  Jewilh^vomen,  adorn  their  (hoes?  where  do  the  Turks 
leave  their  (hoes  when  they  wor(hip  in  their  mofques  ? 
how  were  (hoes  decorated  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  ?  what  monarch  had  his  Ihoes  foled  ?  why  did 
a  Perfian  peafant,  who  became  a  king,  keep  his  wooden 
(hoes  ?   what  robe  did  the  Perlian  monarchs  wear  on  their 
coronation-days  ?  why  ?  what  exhortation  does  the  apoftlc 
Paul  addrefs  to  Chriftians  with  fimilar  vietvs  f   where  wai 
the  young  Pretender  furni(hed  with  a  new  pair  of  ihoes  ? 
what  fum  was  given  for  his  old  ones  ?   what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  Jacubite,  Tory,  and  Whig  ?  who  walked  nine 
hundred  miles  in  one  pair  of  (hoes  ?   where  and  when  did 
he  die  ? — 552.   What  are  (lockings  ?   of  what  were  they 
anciently  made  ?  in  whofe  reign  were  (ilk  knit  (lockings 
introduced  into  England  ?    where  were  they  invented  f 
what  king  requeftcd  the  loan  of  a  pair  I  who  invented  the 
art  of  weaving  ftnckings  in  a  frame  ?   when  ?   what  mo- 
narch wore  mended  (lockings  ?  what  king  had  his  clothes 
mended  ?   what  general  had  a  drefs  for  every  day  in  the 
year  ?  how  many  habits  were  found  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
wardrobe  at  her  death  ? — 5/53.  Whence  did  tobacco  receive 
its  name  ?  when  was  it  brought  into  England  ?  by  whom  ? 
which  of  our  kings  wrote  againft  it  ?  which  of  our  poets 
cxpre(red  a  diflik*  to  it  ?   why  ?  which  of  our  poets  was 
its  advocate  ?  what  has  Dr.  Johnfrn  remarked  concerning 
the  difufe  of  fmoking  it  among  us  ?  where  is  it  cultivated  ? 
what  are  the  chief  kinds? — <554.   What  is  butter?    how 
many  tons  are  annually  confumed  in  London  ?    in  what 
counties  is  it  chiefly  made?  which  bears  ;he  highefl price  ? 
by  whom  is  butter  mentioned  in  thefcriptwres  ?  what  does 
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t  mean  when  ufed  figuratively  ? — 555.  What  tree  affords 
vegetable  butter  ?  where  does  it  grow  ?  by  whom  is  it 
mentioned  ? — 556.  Of  what  is  bread  ufually  made  ?  where 
is  it  made  of  potatoes  ?  what  bread  did  the  Jews  eat  ?— 
b^l*  What  is  a  candle  ?  what  allufion  does  Shakfpeare 
make  to  a  candle  ?  how  may  a  candle  become  a  moral 
inftrudlor  ? — 558.  What  is  foap  ?  by  whom  was  it  invent- 
ed ?  how  were  clothes  cleaned  in  remote  periods  ?  how  did 
Nauficaa  and  her  attendants  clean  theirs  ?  whofe  daughter 
was  (he  ?  of  what  ingredients  is  foap  compofed  ?  when 
was  it  firft  manufaftured  in  London  ? — 559.  What  is  the 
plague  ?  whence  is  it  imported  ?  who  was  Nemefis  ?  when 
was  London  laft  vilited  by  the  plague  ?  what  are  the  moft 
efficacious  remedies  againft  this  malady  ?  what  poet  has 
defcribed.  the  horrors  of  the  plague  ?  how  many  perfons 
were  carried  off  by  it  in  1665  ?  what  magiflrate  adled 
with  lingular  benevolence  on  this  occafion  ?  what  is  he 
ftyled  by  Dr,  Darwin  ?  who  was  *'  Marfeilles*  good  bi- 
fliop  ?"  when  did  he  diftinguiih  himfelf  by  his  humanity  ?— 
.560.  Of  what  country  are  turkeys  native^  ?  whence  were 
they  introduced  into  Europe  ?  whence  and  when  were  they 
brought  to  England  ?  where  are  the  largeft  reared  ? — 56  \  • 
Whence  came  the  pear,  peach,  apricot,  and  quince  ?  when 
were  falads,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  edible  roots  firft 
produced  in  England  ?  in  whofe  reign  were  apricots, 
artichokes,  pippins,  and  gbofeberries  iix^  cultivated  ? 
whence  came  the  latter  ?  whence  came  the  currant-tree  ? 
when  were  afparagus,  cauliflowers,  beans,  and  peas  intro- 
duced among  us  ?-  whence  came  jeffamine,  tulips,  and* 
the  various  lilies  ?  the  tube-rofe,  carnation,  pink,  and  auri- 
cula ?  whence  and  when  came  the  modem  taft«  for  flowers 
among  us  ?  what  is  Sturm's  reflexion  on  this  fubjed^  ? 
what  were  our  indigenous  articles  of  vegetable  food  ? 
what  is  Dr.  Aikin's  obfervation  on  this  fubjeft  ? — 562.. 
What  is  India  rubber  ?  where  i^  it  produced  ?  in  what 
ftate  does  it  ooze  out  of  the  tree  ?  how  is  it  infpilfeted  and 
indurated  ?  what  do  the  Indians  make  of  it  ?  to  whom 
does  Malta  belong  ?  for  what  were  its  ancient  inhabitants 
noted  ?  why  were  they  called  barbarians  ?  under  what 
terms  does  the  apoftle  Paul  comprehend  all  mankind  ?  what 
epithet  did  the  Jews  apply  tojhe  Heathens  ? — 563.  What 
is  milk  ?  for  whom  is  it  chiefly  defigned  \  what  poet 
mentions  a  clafs  of  adults  who  lived  principal!/  upon  this 
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liquid  ?    in  what  part  of  the  world  are  there  at  prefcnt 
communities  of  men  that  refrain  from  animal  food  ?  why  t 
vhat  is  meant  by  the  term  metempfychofis  ?    who  incul- 
c;^ted  this  dodrinc  ?  what  did  he  prohibit  ?  where  was  he 
born  ?  when  ?  what  Jewifli  fed  abftained  from  the  eating 
of  flefli  in  gentile  countries  ?  why  ?  how  many  cows  fup- 
ply  London  and  its  environs  with  milk  ?  how  many  quarts 
does  each  cow  produce  daily  on  an  average  ?   how  do  the 
retail  dealers  deteriorate  milk  and^ream  ? — 564.  What  is 
flannel  ?  where  is  it  manufadured  in  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion ?  what  eminent  phyficians  recommend  the  Bife  of  it  I 
what  inftances  do  they  adduce  of  its  utility  ? — 565,  Why 
are  Chelfea  and  Greenwich  celebrated  ?   in  what  elegant 
poem  are  they  noticed  ?   who  firft  projedkd  Chelfea-hof- 
pital  ? — 566.    For  what  purpofe  were  Bethlcm  and   St. 
Luke's  hofpitals  built  ?  when  ?  whoereded  the  Foundling- 
hofpital  ?    why  ?    where  was  he  interred  ?    what  other 
illuftrious  friends  of  humanity  are  mentioned  in  this  num- 
ber ? — 567.  Whstt  is  beef.?  what  is  the  moil  popular  joint  ? 
by  whom  was  it  knighted  ?   what  is  a  baron  of  beef  ? 
what  is  faid  of  Burke's  hofpitality  ?  what  poet  places  the' 
firloin  at  the  head  of  his  autjumnal  feaft  ?  what  docs  Prior 
•fay  make  Britons  fight  ? — ^68.  What  is  mutton  ?  which  of 
our  kings  had  a  prediledion  for  this  wholefome  aliment  ? 
what  fleih  was  t^aten  in  the  early  ages  ?   what  was  the 
common  facrifice  of  the  old  law  ?   how  do  fome  of  the 
Eaftern  (hepherds  preferve  the  tails'  of  their  (heep  ?   what 
docs  the  name  (heep  often  imply  in  the  fcripture  ?    what 
auguft  perfon  is  frequently  called  a  fhepherd  ?  when,   ac- 
cording to  Bacon,   is  mutton  the  fweetcfl  ?   hence  what 
places  afford  the  beft  ? — 5^9.  What  is  commiffion  ? — 571.  ^ 
What  is  brokerage  ?— 572.    What  is  i nfu ranee  ? — .f^73. 
What  is  flock  ? — 577.  What  is  difcount  ? — 582.    What 
is  barter  ?    what  is  (larch  ?    what  are  currants  ?    whence 
their  name  ?  which  of  cur  queens  boxed  a  man's  ears  and 
beat  her  maid  ?  which  of  her  domeflics  did  Cleopatra  kick 
about  the  room  ?    whence  are  currants  brought  to  us  ? 
where  is  Zante  fituated  ?    when  did  it  fiirrender  to  the 
Britifh  arms  ?    \vho  was  king  of  Ithaca  ?   what  was  his 
charadler  ?    who  was  his  foil  ?    what  was  the  fituation  of 
Ithaca  ? — what  docs  The  Rule  of  Three  Inverfe  teach  ? — 
586.  What  is  fhalloon  ?.  whence  its  name  r-^589.  What 
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if  camelot  ? — 590.  What  is  crape  ?  whcrtf  was  it  invent- 
ed ? — 591.  What  is  lawn  ? — 592,  What  is  grogram  ?-r- 
^93.   What  18  maflin  ?  whep  is  the  beft  made  ? — 594- 
What  is  a  carpet  ?   where  are  the  beft  made  ?   which  of 
the  prophets  mention  them  ?   how  many  years  before  the 
Chriftian  gra  ?   in  what  century^was  it  deemed  a  luxury 
in  England  to  have  the  floors  covered  with  clean  ftraw  ? 
when  was  the  carpet  manufatfture  introduced  into 'France  ? 
into  England  ?   by  whom  was  it  firft-  encouraged  here  ? 
where  arc  our  chief  manufadories  for  carpets  ? — 595. 
What  is  an  umbrella  ?   in  what  Pfalm  is  it  referred  to  ? 
in  what  country  is  it  appropriated  folely  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  ?   who  firft  ufed  one  in  the  ftreets  of  London  f 
when  did  he  die  ? — e^gb^  How  is  vinegar  ufually  made  ? 
who  drank  it  in  their  marches  f   who  provided  it  for  his 
reapers  P  what  amiable  female  was  invited  to  (hare  it  with 
them  ?  what  beautiful  ftory,  in  a  popular  poem,  is  takca 
from '  this  portiorfof  fcripture  ?   to  what  great  perfonage 
was  this  liquid  offered  in  a  feafon  of  diftrefs  ?   where  was 
Bethlehem  fituated  ?  to  what  king  did  it  give  birth  ?  to  what 
does  it  owe  its  celebrity  ?  what  did  the  Aigerines  allow 
Pitts  to  mix  with  his  vinegar  ?   what  book  d&d  he  publifh 
'on  his  retarn  home  ?  when  was  the  third  edition  printed  f 
where  is  there  a  large  vinegar  manufaftory  ?'-f  What  doe» 
The  Double  Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of  Five,  teach  ?  of 
how  many  terms,   or  numbers,  is  it  compofed  ?— 597* 
what  are  dates  ?  whence  are  they  brought  ?  .which  arc  the 
beft  ?— 598.   Where  was  the  Leverian  Mofeum  originally 
exhibited  ?  whence  its  name  ?  where  was  he  born  ?  what 
rendered  his  family  feat  famous  ?    what  is  a  muieum  ? 
what  is  the  defien  of  the  Royal  and  London  Jnftitutions  ? 
where  are  they  fituated  ?  what  does  Mr.  Edgeworth  obferve  • 
concerning  them?  what  building  does  the  Surrey  Inftitution 
occupy  ?    where  is  the  Liverpool   Muieum   exhibited  ? 
whence  its  name  ?   by  whom  was  it  formed  ?   at  what 
cxpcnfe  ?   of  how  many  articles  does  it  confift  ?    what  is 
the  price  of  admiiliou  ?   what  is  the  price  of  a  perpetual 
ticket  ? — 599.    What  is  water  ?    what  defcription  dce« 
Dr,  Armftrong  eive  of  it  ?  what  is  inferred  from  its  great 
plenty  ?  why  is  it  a  good  beverage  ?  what  are  its  qualitiet 
as  a  medicine  ?  what  eminent  charadlers  have  been  water 
firinkers  i  from  what  vice,  according  to  Shakrpeaifc,  do^s 
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k  exempt  ks  votaries? — 600.  What  are  pilchards  ?  where 
do  they  abound  ?  where  are  the  chief  fifheries  ?  what  do 
the  Comiih  men  fay  of  pilchards  f  how  many  were  once 
enclofed  at  one  (hooting  out  of  the  net  in  St.  Ives's  bay  ? 
—601.  What  18  the  falmon  ftylcd  by  Walton  ?  where  arc 
the  chief  falmon  filheries  ?  what  is  the  annual  value  of 
th^t  on  the  Tweed  ?  how  are  falmons  fent  to  London  from 
Berwick  ?  wliere  was  a  human  habitation  conftrufled  of 
ice  ?  when  ?  in  what  poem  is  this  *^  imperial  freak"  de- 
lineated ? — 602.  From  what  fea  do  herrings  migrate  about 
the  middle  of  winter  ?  what  continent  and  iflands  do  they 
vifit  i  what  poet  reproaches  our  ftatefmen  for  not  encou* 
raging  the  herrin?  fiihery  ?  what  nation  iirft  began  the  ^ 
herring  6(hcry  f  when  ?  who  difcovered  the  fecret  of  curing 
and  pickling  herrings  ?  what  emperor  and  queen  vifited 
his  tomb  -?  where  is  Bier  Uliet  fituated  ?  what  is  the 
proportion  of  herrings  and  water  in  Loch-Tyne  •?  what 
number  of  herrings  nave  been  cured  in  one  feafon  ? — 

603.  What  is  a  mantua. maker  ?   whence  the  name  ?-— 

604.  What  is  a  milliner  ?  whence  the  appellation  ?  what 
does  Mr •  Southey  fay  of  a  man-milHner  ?— >6o5.  What 
are  pins  i  of  what  are  they  made  ?  where  are  the  beft 
fabricated  ?  whence  is  pin- wire  brought  ?  how  many  per-^ 
fons  are  employed  upon  each  pin  ?  when  were  they  firft 
made  in  England  ?  what  is  pin-money  ?  what  would  Ad- 
difon  have  pin-money  termed  ?  what  renders  pin. making 
infalubrfous  ?— 606.  What  is  embroidery  ?  to  whom  is 
the  inventioir  afcribed  ?  what  peof^e  excelled  in  it  f  in 
what  part  of  the  fcriptures  is  it  mentioned  ?  which  of  bur 
queens  worked  atjt  ?  where,  is  there  a  fpecimen  of  needle- 
work done  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  ot  Scotland  ?  where 
was  it  performed  ?  who  decorated  an  altar  piece  with 
needle- work  at  Welwyn  ?  what  eminent  literary  charadler 
was  a  great  approver  of  needle-work  ?  who  is  the  unri- 
vailed  and  inimitable  artift  of  the  prefent  time  in  needle- 
work f  where  is  the  Linwood  Gallery  exhibited  ?  what 
is  the  price  of  admiflion  ? — 607.  What  is  a  needle  ?  what 
ftecl  is  deemed  the  bed  for  making  needles  ?  in  wbofe 
reign  were  they  firft  made  in  England  ?  who  taught  th^ 
art  to  the  Englilh  ? — 608.  What  are  the.  different  nzts  &[ 
hooks  ?  what  were  their  (hapes  among  the  Jews,  Greeks^ 
and  Romans,  for  fome  centuries  after  Chrift  ?  in  what  form 

are 
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are  the  copies  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Jewifli  fyna- 
gogues  ?  who  iavented  the  (hape  that  obtains  among  us  ? 
who  firft  taught  the  manner  of  fallening  the  leaves  toge- 
ther ?  what  honour  was  (hewn  to  his  memory? — fog. 
What  is  cinnamon  ?  where*  does  it  chiefly  grow  ?  what 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  fuppofed  to  have  produced  it? 
what  are  its  qualities  ?  where  has  it  been  lately  cultivated  ? 
— 6t  o*  What  is  a  (leam-engine  ?  by  whom  was  it  invent, 
ed  ?  when  ?  to  whom  is  it  indebted  for  its  prefent  ftate  of 
perfedion  ?  for  what  purpofes  is  it  generally  employed  ? 
what  was  the  expenfe  of  one  ere^ed  at  Polgarth  in  Corn- 
wall ?  where  is  Soho  fituated  ?  for  what  is  it  famous  ?  in 
what  books  may  a  hiftory  of  the  fteam^engine  be  found  ? 
what  may  young    perfons  learn  by   attending   le^ures 

in  Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy  ? Page  424, 

What  is  Practice  ?  what  is  an  aliquot  part  of  any  number  ? 
—Page  428.  What  is  Intereft  ?  what  is  the  fum  lent  called  ? 
what  is  the  amount? — 61 1.  What  does  Dr.  Young  call 
the  "  Thief  of  Time  ?"  what  was  the  favourite  apothegm 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ?  what  poets  have  fome  happy 
palTages  on  this  topic  ?  what  lofs  did  Baxter  laAient  ?  what 
ufe  did  he  make  of  the  misfortune  ?  who  has  written  an 
incomparable  tale  entitled  •*  To-morrow  ?" — 612.  What  is 
a  Jacobus  ?  for  what  performance  did  Salmafius  receive 
1 00  Jacobufes  ?  where  and  when  did  he  die  ?  what  work, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his  death  ?— 613.  In  what 
dramatic  compofitions  did  Crebillon,  Racine,  and  Corneille 
excel  ?  where  was  the  firil  born  ?— 614.  For  what  was, 
Laiiguet  memorable  ?  where  was  he  born  ?  when  did  he 
die  ?  what  other-French  divine  was  remarkable  for  bound- 
lefs  beneficence  ?  when  did  he  die  ? — 615.  What  fum  did 
an  elegant  female  (harper  and  her  peculating  hu(band  (leal 
at  court  on  his  majefty's  birth-day  in  1795?— 616.  What 
is  a  jewel  ?  what  people  decorated  themielves  extravagantly 
with  jewels  ?  who  gave  a  fplendid  entertainment  at  Peterf- 
burgh  in  1791  ?  what  was  the  value  of  the  jewels  worn'^by 
48  young  perfons  who  danced  a  ballet  on  that  occa(ion  ? 
where  is  this  feaft  defcribed  ?— 617.  What  is  tapeftry  ?  in 
what  ancient  writings  is  it  mentioned  ?  where  was  it  in- 
vented ?'  when  was  the  art  of  weaving  tapeftry  introduced 
into  England  ?  into  France  ?  who  etlabl;(hed  a  royal  ta- 
peilrr  manufa^ure  at  Paris  ?  what  is  its  name  ?  what  room 
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is  ornamented  with  tapeftry  which  records  our  vi£k>ry  over 
the  armada  ?  what  is  inferred  from  tapeftrybeingfometimes 
called  arras? — 618.  What  is  painting?  what  poet  has 
happily  expreflfed  the  valuable  purpofe  to  which  portrait- 
painting  may  be  applied  f  for  what  are  we  indebted  to 
landfcape  and  hiftoric  painters  ?  what  was  Seipio*s  obfer. 
▼atton  concerning  the  piAures  oi^his  anceftors  ? — 619. 
What  does  Solomon  fay  concerning  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent ?  to  what  do  Shakipeare  and  -Young  afcribe  a  perfon's 
luccefs  in  life  ?  what  amiable  citizep  of  London  was  an 
illuftrious  example  of  the  truth  of  their  obfervation  ?-* 
Page  442.  By  whom  were  fcales,  weights,  and  meafares 
invented  ?  when  ?  of  what  phce  was  Pliidon  king  ? 
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ERRATA. 

Page   72,  line  12,  note,  ^r  380,  read  ^Sq, 
— -     83,  No.  1-61,  ^or  1602,  read  1662. 
332*  No.  S^f^ifor  IS.  ij^.  readmit,  \\d* 

The  New  ZeaUnders»  mentioned  page  108,  ftill  continue 
canni^aTs  ;  having,  as  our  news-papers  and  magazines  inform  us» 
recently)  and  without  the  lead  provocation,  killed  and  eatea 
Capt.  Thompfon,  of  the  Boyd,  with  the  whole  of  his  ibip's  crew^ 
a  boy  only  excepted. 


f  rlnted  by  Si  Couchmao,  ThrogmartQn-SUeet>  Udddn^ 
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ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PRINTED  FOR  ' 

LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  QRME,  and  BROWN, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

Sitt  of  IdealimSf 

I7IRST  BOOK  FOR'  CHILDREN.    By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

'"'     Sixth  Edition.    Price  6i2.  se-red. 

**  This  very  improTed  Primer  is  inteoded  to  prepare  the  learner  for  the  under-meattoned  Spelliac 
Book,  and  is  pwrticularly  intended  bj  the  author  to  assist  mothers  in  the  instruction  of  tfcleir  roanc 
children.''   M.Rev. 

An  ENGLISH    SPELLING    BOOR;    with    Reading   Lessons 

adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children;  in  Three  Parts,  calculated  to  advance  fh« 
Iieamers  by  natural  and  easy  Gradations ;  and  to  teach  Orthography  and  Pronnn* 
elation  together.  By  LTNDIiEY  MURRAY.  In  demy  iSmo.  Twelfth  Edition, 
Price  \9, 62.  bound. 

**  We  recommend  to  the  Public  this  most  important  little  rolnme,  as  the  only  work  with  which  wje 
are  acquainted,  in  the  English  Laognafe,  for  teachini^  children  to  read,  written  by  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  taste."  IM.  Journ.  **  VTe  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  wonc  of  the  kind  which  has  lately 
fallen  under  our  inspection."  AntirJac,  **  In  this  book  are  sereral  meful  tilings  not  commonly  found 
in  such  works."  Bnt.  CrU,  **  This  little  book  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.**  M,  Rev,  **  Blr.  Murray  has  composed  one  of  the  best  elementary  books  for 
children  in  the  English  language."  Crit'  Rev,  "  This  is  a  very  neat  and  useful  elementary  bo^k.** 
Chr:  Ob,  > 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  ENGLISH  READER ;  or,  a  Sel^ctioa 

ef  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  &c.  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY.  Ninth  Edition. 
Price  S».  bound. 

**  This  Introduction  may  be  safely  recommended,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  youth :  and  the  rules 
and  observations  for  assisting  them  to  read  with  propridiy,  form  to  it  a  very  suitable  Introdoction.'* 
M,Rev, 

THE  ENGLISH  READER;   or,  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry/ 

sheeted  from  the  best  -writers.  Designed  to  assist  young  Persons  to  read  with  Pro- 
priety and  E^ect;  to  improve  their  Language  and  Sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  Piety  and  Virtue.  With  a  ^w  preliminary 
Observations  on  the  Principles  of  good  Rea^ng.  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY.  Tenth 
Edition.    Price  %s,  6d.  bound. 

**  The  selections  ais  made  with  good  taste,  and  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  improvement,  as 
well  as  mere  entertainment." 

.    SEaUEL  to  the  ENGLISH  READER;  or,  El^ant  Selections  in 

Prose  and  Poetry.  Designed  to  improve  the  higher  Class  of  Learners  in  Reading  ;  ta 
establish  a  Taste  for  just  and  accurate  Composition;  and  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
Piety  and  Virtue.  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY.    Third  Edition.    Price  *«.  64.  bound. 
**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  selection  as  the  best  of  its  kind."   CriU  Rev, 

THE  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  accompanied  by  a  progres- ' 

■ive  Series  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  and 
embellished  with  aVariety  of  Engravings;  the  whole  intended  to  furnish,  for  the 
use  <^  Schools,  an  improved  introductory  Boole  to  the  first  Elements  of  tiie  English 
Language.  By  MTILUAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  Rector  of  Stonesfield,  Vicar  of  Hurley, 
CShaplaIn  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Ac.  The  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Edition.  Price  1«.  6d. 

The  unprecedented  sale  of  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  of  Dr.  Mavor*s  Kew  SPELLING  BOOKj  in 
less  than  live  years,  and  its  adoption  by  intelligent  Teachers,  in  all  the  respectable  Schools  in  ther 
three  Kingdoms,  render  it  almost  unnecessary  for  the  Pidilisbers  to  make  any  remark  oa  its  claim  to 
universal  preference. 

As  an  introductory  book  to  a  vernacular  tongue,  for  the  use  of  Children,  Dr.  Mavor's  Spelline  Book 
is  entirely  composed  of  plain  and  easy  examples,  leading  the  infantile  pupil,  step  by  stro,  ny  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  gradations,  from  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  through  ^Uaoles  and  words  of 
two  and  three  letters,  on  to  a  series  of  amusing,  familiar,  and  instructive  lessons,  on  the  admired  plan 
of  Barbauld  and  Trimmer's  Lessons.  ~  ^  i 

The  Work  is  printed  on  rood  paper,  with  an  unusuallv  large  and  dear  type.  The  Examples  and 
Lessons  are  displayed  in  a  distinct  manner,  and  the  book  throughout  is  rendered  attractive  to  the 
early  age  for  wnicli  it  is  intended.  In  a  word,  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  ease  and 
pleasoiDe  of  the  Piqiil,  have  been  sedalonsly,  and,  it  is  believed,  successfully  consulted. 

READING  EXERCISES  for  SCHOOLS,  on  a  New  and  very 

popular  Flan,  being  a  Sequel  to  MAVOR's  SPELLING,  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
Class  Book,  similar  in  Arrangement  to  Brown's  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T^  *'"'"' 
BLAIR.    Priiee  29.  M,  bound. 

This  Work  recommends  itself  to  general  adoption  in  aN  Seminaries,  by  the  following  pecQl' 
].  ft  is  printe4  in  a  large  clear  Type.r*3.  It  is  rendered  interesting  oy  numerous  Emb' 
S.  The  suljeet  matter  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Children,  and  is  at  on^e  entertainfoi 
iMtmccirei— 4.  All  the  diflkwlt  and  long  words  srs  selected,  divided,  aUd  prioted  at  tM 


9  School  Books,  printed  for  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  CL>uaB-BOOK;  w  THBEE  HUNDRED  aad  iSfXtV- 

ftVlB  EEADIKG  LBSSONS  for  SCROOLd  of  eiflier  SfiX:  combiniaf  the  Elemeata 
of  all  Knowled|r«,  with  a  greater  Niuiiber  of  Rettdinff  Bxerciset,  firon  the  bewt  An- 
thort,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  Work  of  the  same  DeMriptkm  v  every 
LeMOB  haviBff  a  iSleariy  deimedl  ul4ect,  and  teaching  Mnae  Pflneli^e  df  Bdeace  or 
Morality,  or  tome  ioiportant  Tnrtik  ^tke  Rev.  D4YID  BLAIR.  A  aev  BdltioK» 
printed  on  rood  Paper,  and  id  a  clbar  Type.    Price  b».  Bd.  bound. 

The  Author  hM  been  stlmnlated  to  coaiplett  thMo  ExercMet  in  reading,  by  the  obwnr«th>n»  that, 
althonfh  thero  at  pnaent  exitt  lereral  excellent  books  for  teaching,  reading,  and  elocution,  the  object 
of  them  doet  not  extend  beyond  the  mere  combination-  of  word*;  and  tbey  couist  alnoat  entirely  of 


pa«Mgea  leleeted  with  rcnnaee  to  KMntv  of  codiposithm  oajly.  In  the  preient  Work,  elegance  has 
Men  nnited  with  ntiUty;  MMud  aad^wdse  hftTe  been^ndioaaly  combined ;  and  eloqneDoe  baa  alwaya 
h««a  litniBil  to  the  nnrpneet  «f  inatniotlon.  in  diort,  every  one  o^die  leisoiia  in- Mitt  CIbm  Booht  ia 
■■iBMlalni  to  ■ik^^tiwyatnr  roller  both  wiefer  and  better.  Hi*  tfwn  etpeiKhM  a»  a  teMMf  •««• 
eatcd  to  the  Anthor  the  dirlaioo  of  his  book  into  three  hundred  and  sljit»#»ti 
ar  la  thajMr;  ia  each  of  which  the  snhieet  matter  ia  Mnemlly  lalBhed  wM 
AsMNb  Thta  4!vMon»  it  ia  obviow,  wUl  be  attended  with  an  wfanldfiH 


Itor  and  pupil  in  the  actual  business  of  a  public  seminary 

THE  BOOK  ^  MONOSYLLABUIS  ;  or,  alii  Ulr^dMCtbti  to  the 

CbUd'a  MoiAtor*  aiiflffd  to  tbs  €apacitiea  of  yondr  Cbildrem.  Ih  two  Farts,  e*> 
cidated  to  kutvuot  by  finnlUar  GMdatioDi  i*  the  mni  PrilMiples  of  Sdneation  asfd 

lief«(Hty«    »y  MK^  iloaiIM¥»  1«.  en, 

'*  the  obvious  utility  of  this  plkn  is  such  aa  to  require  no  comment  Mr.  (jhHiipaef  hae  executed  it 
III  a  Buuioer  liiriily  creditahle  pa  hie  ingenuity  and  industry;  for  be  ha* contrived  npt  only  to  convey 
jiffc  M$|k)flcd  inmntelta  to  hik  fMng  reade&,l»tiito  flaad  with  it  mdoh  moral  and  reUgiona  Instrwo- 

f  HE  PHONOfJWClNG  BXPOSlTOR^dr,  A  HEW  HTELLTSO 

^eOK.   U  Three  Pertai   By  JOHN  HORlfSBY*   la  iftaio«^  Mctf  ».  bednd; 

THE  CHILD'S  MONrrOU ;  or,  Parental'  Instroction.  Ia  Fiy« 
Varta,  dovtainiaf  gr^st  Vuidty  of  Tr0gfibmife  I>eat»i>i.  iittfm^ti  tteCdiMpMilen* 
nioil  of  Childr^ :  o'alcitfatod  to  inebpuct  them  in  JSe»iima»  m  the  libe  of  Stcq^  la 
fl^enin^, and'ib dtvidtn^ Worda into iiroper Syitahlefl ;  mhdat the aame  tidie  to  ghm 
them  tome  Knoviedge  of  Natural  History,  of  the  Scriiiturea,  and  o^aeveral  o^er 
•ttblkae  and  fiaoovlaat  ftibjecta.  Bv  ^OHN  HORHrsiBir,  'fhfird  BdiOonf.  Friee  ««v  M^ 

*'  This  is  one  or  the  best  conceived  and  most  practically  useful  publications  for  children  tkti^  #• 

SftlSreTSilSSKfSi;???^^^  '•  ~ 

The  gCHOLAiro  m^EtLIHG  AmL&TAtrT.    hsteuMt  for  the 

Vn€  6t  Spools  ttAd  ptlVtft6  TdktOii.  By  MOVt A8  CAJBCPKfFTieA^uster  of 4he  Aca. 
dei&sr,  tmitit  Sttdf .  TeMltt  riditldtt,  civrredted  dikf  tqifi^evedV  FTice  U.  M.  beoa* 

AN  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  in  whiclf  thtf  W^rtfe  ftW  amcoml 

lAdUdi'Iihtiiatet:^;  d^d^ed  air  a  Sequef  td  ^e  ScKoIdtS  flt>entn|f[  Aarietant,  for  ihm 
Purpoae  of  rrounding  yoonc  Persons  more  effectttally  in  Spellinr  and  nronanci- 
MidB*  T^'minctt  ttrpr  &m^  MiMelMilell  ob  tie  iaMl^dhdCktf  dad loApMittag  fcb- 
Ivctik    By  THOlftA^  GARPSITIBBm    In  IftMK    F«iee  ah.  botnil 

rtm  NEW  tftttnoGUApmcAts  js^m^fAwr,  ^  EwSa 

Exercise  fiooJi.  WriMea  on  aa  improved  Plan^  fbr  tbe  move  speedy  tnslMiemi'of 
yoonr  Persons  in  the  Art  of  Speltlu  and  FronnnciaAioai  iatteadedr  for  the  Va»  of 

N)f£tfiV  fdr  CflttliltEN ;  ooHswtiBa  of  Sfike6o6»9(i  %mf  mi 

MMretffta^  Meees-ftpodf  the  best  Foets,  ItiteMMheA  irtAr  9vMadt9irtiBl»9  «iStM«r 
t»  CliiHfren  betfVee*  Ibe  Ai|bf  of  Slss  dad  ISM ve.    By  IQris  lOQBL    Arldiy  SH 

CtsA6(ttC At  £ff til/lSH  PCKETKt,  eonsktm^  oT  ftfos^  Tkft&  to 

Voor  HoNbltfedof  th»  bent  abort  Pteees  ia  the  Latetiafe,  sdledted  fof  fBK  tTge  dt 
StUoow  itAd  yxMug  PeraOtts,  ttcm  tlie  Vforlci  of  the  Brifisb  Foett,  iritii  souiie  cnUMtX 
Pieces.  By  Br.  MAYOR  and  Mr.  PRATT ;  witb  »  PreiMe,.  indicattns  the  devevaf 
Speeles^of  :i^oetry,  and  their  besDSiodesof  Aeoitotleiik  ClstcSy'  pthrted  in  Pwwlo^ 
dhno.   tagbflvMHoa.  Priee  6#.  h^mnU, 


BHP 


lli.«te  AbfN^iMde  df  Mhtfftty^CfrdAAtttf.    rdWrfttBAcioi^  Prf£dr^.  Mired. 

ABRIDGMENT  «f  MURRAY*^  ENQLiffiS  ORAmfAR. 

s^^2&r^s^f^^S4j5?"8J^*:te^  sea 


Smaoi  Baoks,  pnntedfar  Longman  amm  €«>  M 

OSNGLIBH   GRAMMAR,    adapted  to   the   diiSereot   Classes  of 

I^earneiss.  With  an  Appeudix,  coataininp  Rules  vkd  (NMenralioiM  •£»>  a9«2ttiii|r  th* 
more  advanced  Students  to  write  with  Perspicuity  ~vaA  Asevracy.  By  UNwUBiT 
MU&&AY.    Twenty-fourth  Edition.    Price  4«.  ttooBd. 

Aa  £N0LIS£[  grammar,  compr ehendiiig  the  PRINCIPLES 

jind  RUIiES  of  the  JiANGUACiB,  iUuatrated  by  apprQEnriate.£;:percises,  and  a  Key 
to  the  Sxercises.  By  lilSHXIiBV  HURRAY.  In2v(A8.  8vo.  The  4Second  Edition. 
•Ihricc  U.  \*.  •in^oards. 

**  We  are  of  opinion,  that  thi*  edition  of  Mr.  Mamy^s  work  on  Enffliali  Or^uvar  dn«rvf#a  pl*«e 
in  iibraritfi*  and  wiH  not  fail  to  obtain  it."  BrU»  Crit. 

^  ENGLISH  EXJERCISEg,   %dapted  to  MURRAY*^  ENGLISH 

grammar;  consisting  of  Exemplifications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  instances  of  false 
^Ovtbt^rnvhy.  Violatioss  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  l>ef^ct8  in  Punctuation,  aiftd  Vio- 
laUvns  «P.the  JUiles  ro(|pectiQg  Ber^icuity  and  Accurjgucy.  Oesigned  for  ihe  Beoeftt 
«f  peivate  ^araeiy,  as  v«li  as  for  the  Use  of  Schoolc.  ISth  Edit.    Price  St.  64*  ttit* 

A  KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES ;  calculated  to  enabte 

private  liearuers  to  become  tlieir  own  Instructors  in  Cbraunmar  and  Composition. 
Tweiflh  jadition.    Price  2v.  6d.  boood.    The  Exercises  and  Key  may  be  had  to* 
Sether.    Price  As.  ed. 
**  Mr.  Murray's  En^^ligh  Granmar,  Enfliah  BxercbeB,  and  AbrMgneat  of  the  Granmar,  claim  o«r 


the  Exerciiiea  amI  Ihe  Key  in  a  aepwace  ToiinM,  I  esteega  a«  a  awst  exoallent  perfornance.  1  thu^  -it 
Mperior  to  amr  work  <4  that  naliice  .w«  hav«  fet  had;  and  an  peiwudad  that  it »«»  of  much,  the  Qe«t 
Grammar  of  the  English  )%aguaf:e  extant.   On  Syntax,  in  pjarticnlar,  be  has  ahown  a  wondernn  degree 


of  actttenesB  and  precistoo, 

leea  errors  Which  writers  are  apt  to  eommiL    M<^t  usefaf  these  books  must  certainly 

^piyiW  Ihewsntyes  to  die.  arts  of  oonpositina'.''  Guard,  ^f  Sime. 

GRABBf  ATICAL  ilUESTIONS,    adapted  to  tbe  Grammar  of 

LINDLEY  MUR&AY,  with  Notes.    By  C.  BRADIiET,  A.  M.    Price  d».  6d.  bound. 

^^he  Sidri  SditioB,  coaslderably  improved. 

**  We  have  no  hasitatioa  in  reeomneitdiaff  these  Qiicftions  to  all  those  who  qsa  Marray's.Orammari 
the  notes,  which  due(»«er  considemhle  reading  and  diicrimiHation,  aie  particslany  wMrthy  or  atten- 
tion.*' Anti>j9c. 

BUl^m  for  SNGiilflfiE  COMPOSITION,  aad  partkmlarly  for 

Tiieme«.  Oesirned  for  the  Ute  of  8<jioo]8,  and  in  aid  of  8elf-IiiLstrnGtion.  By  JOHN 
iUPPINflHAM^Private  Tatar  At  WafftialnAter  School.  Second  Edit.  Inl  toI^  l4mo^ 
.Pjrioe  #«. 

THE  ART  of  EXTEMPORE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  including 

ji  Govrae  of  JNsc^lne  for  obtalniiir  the  Facnities  of  IH«eriiQinatiaii,  ArraiMpeinent» 
and  Oral  Biscassion ;  designed  Ibr  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  Self-lnstmcti^n.  By 
JOHN  KIPPINGHAM.    Price  Of.  in  Boards. 

RULES  for  PUNCTUATION ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  facilitate  the  Art 

of  pointing  a  -urritten  Composition,  on  the  Principles  of  GramuMur  and  Reason.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools,  aad  the  Assistance  of  general  Beadan.  By  S.  BOUSSlUU.  ISmo. 
Price  ba.  Boards. 

RUDIMENTS  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  tbe  Use  of  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRT  ST.  JOHN  BUUiBN,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  CoUeye,  Cambridge, 
and  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Iieicester.  TliirdEdit.    nice9».  6d.  bd» 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  sim- 

j^lifted  to  tibte  Capaeltie«  of  CliiUlrea.  la  PonrlParts.  1.  Orttognq^.  «.  Analocy^ 
3.  Prosody.  *•  Syntax.  With  Bemarlu  and  igMsropriate  QuesUons.— Also,  an  Ap- 
seadix,  in  Three  Parts.  1.  Grammatical  ReatHutions,  dec  2.  Valse  Syntax,  &c. 
3.  Rules  and  Observations  for  .assisting  yoang  Persona  to  speak  and  write  -with 
Per^icuity  and  Accuracy.  By  JOHN  HOR.NSEY.  A  new  Edition,  corrected  and 
j^eatJIy  improved.    Price  2«.  botuid. 

THE  UNION  DICTIONARY ;  containing  all  that  k  truly  usefa} 

in  the  Dictionaries  of  Jolmson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker :  the  Orthography  axtd  ex<' 
planatory  Matter  neilected  from  Dr.  JMiHson,  tlie  Pronunciation  adjastcd  according 
to  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  Addition  of  Mr.  Slieridan's  Pronunciation  of  those  Words 
wherein  these  two  eminent  Orthoepisis  differ.  By  THOMAS  BROWNE,  LL.  D* 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  Price  10«,  6<f.  bound.  The  Third  Edition,  with  numerous  AA» 
ditions  and  Improrements.         ■-— -— -^^^^^^ 

GRAMMATICAL   EXERCISES  upon   the    FRENO^ 

GUAGE,  compared  with  the  English.    By  NICHOl^AS  BAMEL.    Sei 
with  great  improvements.    ]?rU;e  4*..  bounds, 


4  School  Booki,  printed  for  Longman  and  Co* 

An  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH    GRAMMAR,    bein*r  an  accurate 

System  of  French  Accidence  and  Syntax*  on  an  improTed  Plan.  By  NICHOLAS 
HAMEL.    Sixth  Edition.    Price  4«.  boand. 

"  or  ibe  manjr  excellent  French  GrAiuman  now  in  use,  this  is  amonff  the  best.**—"  It  is  botii  cob- 
jireiieiik>ive  aal  coucise,  and  is  ai»  well  adapted  as  most  Granunars  for  the  use  of  schools." — *^  He  has 
4^oin posed  bis  work  on  sodnd  priociplet  and  exact  defiQitioos."—"  Hisbooii  demands  ourcooimendatlon.' 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEUR  FRANCOIS:  ou,  Recucil 

de  Pieces  choises :  avec  I'Explication  des  Idiotismes  et  des  Phrases  diAciles,  qui 
s'y  trouvent.    Par  LINDLEY  MURRAY.    In  ISmo.    Price  3«.  6d,  Boards. 

"  llr.  Murray  lias  exercised  his  usual  camion  and  judgment  ia  these  selections.^  Anti-Jac.  **  Not 
a  sentiment  has  been  admitted  which  can  hurt  the  most  delicate  mind,  and  in  many  of  the  pieces 
piety  and  virtue  are  placed  in  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  point  of  .view.*'  Gtnt.  mag. 

LECTEUR  FRANCOIS ;  ou,  Recueil  de  Heces,  en  Prose  ot  en 

Verse,  tiroes  des  Meilleurs  Ecrivains,  pour  servir  "a.  perfectionner  let  jeanea  Gem 
dans  la  Lecture ;  a  eteudre  leur  Connoisance  de  la  Laneue  Francoise  ;  et  &  leur  in* 
culqner  des  Principes  de  Vertu  et  de  Piet6.  Par  LINDLEY  MURRAY.  Second 
Edit.  Price  4«.  6<f.  bound. 

'*  Especial  care  hat>  been  taken  to  render  the  study  of  eloquence  subservient  t*  virtue,  and  to  intio- 
dnce  only  such  pieces  as  shall  a,n9wer  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  good  principles^  and  a  correct 
and  elef^ant  laf-te.  This  will,  no  doabt,  be  found  a  very  useful  school  Book."  Jtt.  Am  **  The  student 
will  find  bis  advantage  in  making  use  of  (his  work,  as  he  wiU  be  sure  to  form  his  taste  after  the 
inoft  correct  models.**  Crit.  Rev. 

THE  WORLD  in  MINIATURE,  containing  a  curious  and  faithful 

Account  of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Productions,  Govermnent,  Population,  Dress, 
Manners,  Cariosities,  &c.  Ac.  of  the  diflferent  Countries  uf  the  World  :.  compiled 
from  the  best  Authorities ;  vith  proper  References  to  the  most  essential  Rules  of 
tlie  French  Language  prefixed  to  the  Worlc,  and  the  Translation  of  the  difiicolt 
Words  and  idiomatical  Expressions;  a  Book  particularly  useful  to  Students  in  Geo- 
irraphy,  History,  and  AT  the  French  Language.  By  NICHOLAS  HAMBL.  Third 
Edition.    In  i  Yol.  limo.    Price  4«.  6<f.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  CH AMB AUD'S  EXERCISES ;  being  a  correct  Trans- 

lation  of  the  various  £xf>rciBes  contained  in  that  Book.  By  E.  J.  VOISIN.  Second 
Edition.    Price  4«.  bound. 

An  EXPLANATORY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  in  French  and  ISngiish  ;  irher^n  the  exact  Sound  and  Arti- 
culation  of  every  Syllable  are  distinctly  marked  (according  to  the  Method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary) ;  to  which  are  prejteed  the  Principlcis 
of  the  French  Pronunciation,  Prefatory  Directions'  for  using  the  Spelling  Repre- 
sentative of  every  Sound,  and  the  Conjugation  of  the  Verbs,  regular,  irregular,  and 
defective,  with  their  true  Pronunciation.  By  L*ABBE  TARDY,  late  Master  of  Arts 
In  the  University  of  Paris.   A  new  Edition,  revised,  in  ISmo.   Price  Tt.  bound. 


Ilann  iLmtguaget 

WARD'S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.    Price  U.  bound. 
WARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    Price  2».  6rf.  bound. 
INSTITUTES  OP  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    By  JOHN  GRANT, 

A.  M.    In  8vo.   Price  tO«.  6^.  in  Boards. 

This  Work  is  chiefly  designed  for  Schools,  and  is  intended  not  to  supersede  the  Us« 
of  our  common  Grammars,  but  to  supply  their  Defects.  Its  primary  Object  ia  to 
fufnrsh  the  Senior  Scholar  with  ti  Complete  Digest  of  the  Rules  and  Principles  of  the 
Latin  Language,  ami  to  afford  the  Teacher  a  useful  Book  of  occasional  Reference. 

**  These  Institutes  displav  considerable  ability,  great  diligence^  and  pbilosopUcal  insiglit,  into  the 
structure  of  tangnage.*'  M.  Rev,  \ 

An  ALPHABETIC  KEY  to  PROPRIA  QU^  MARIBUS,  aU^ 

GENUS,  and  AS  IN  PR^SSENTI  containing  all  the  Examples  declined  and  trans- 
lated, with  the  Rules  quoted  under  each,  and  numerical  References  to  the  Context. 
By  J.  CAREY,  LL.  D.    In  I  vol.  liiino.    Price  2».  6d,  bound. 

EXERCISES  to  the  ACCIDENCE  and  GRAMMAR:    or,  an 

Exemplification  of  the  severe  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  of  Uie  principal  Rules  of  Con- 
struction ;  consisting  chiefly  of  Moral  Sentences,  collected  out  of  the  best  Roman 
~«,  ami  translated  into  English,  to  be  rendered  back  into  Latin,  the  Latin 
^ne  set  in  the  opposite  Column,  with  References  to  the  Latin  Syntax  ;  and 
jr  WILLIAM  TURNER,  M.  A.  late  Master  of  the  flrce  School  at  Cliches- 
Twentieth  Edition.    Price  2s.  6#/.  bnnmi. 


School  BooKii  prihttd'for  LanpMm  and  Co.  ^ 

TERMINATIONES    et    EXEMPLA   DECLINATIONXJM    ^^ 

CONJUGATIONUM  ITBMQUE  PROPRIA  QUiE  MARlfiTJS,  QUA  GENUS  et  AS 
IN  PRASENTI,  Englished  and  explained,  for  the  Use  of  youn|p  6rammarian0« 
Opera  et  studio  CAROLI  HOOIiE,  M.  A.  E.  Col.  e  Ozon  Scholarclm  olim  Ketbera* 
mienais  egro  Ebdr.    In  ISmo..  Price  1«.  M.  bound. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  LATIN  PROSODY  MADE  EASY; 

for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  containing  as  much  of  the  Infbrmation  given  on  eadh  (Bab-, 
ject  in  the  larger  Woric,  as  appeared  suited  to  the  Use  and  Capacity  of  young- 
Prosodiana.    In  ISmo.    Price  8«.  ed.  bonnfl. 

'*  Dr.  Carey  hu  rendered  so  acoeptail)le  terrice  to  yoeng  stiidentt  by  this  abridprment  of  hU  Hseful; 
work  on  Prosody,  aad  wc  cordially  recommend  it  to  tlie  notice  of  teacfaers.'*  Attn.  Rev,  iao6i 

LATIN  PROSODY  MADE  EASY.     Bv  J.  CAREY,  LL.  D. 

prtrate  Teacher  of  the  Classics,  French  language;  ana  Short  Hand.  Besides  other- 
material  Improvements  in  almost  every  Page,  this  Edition  contains  a  minute  Ac-. 
count  of  about  Fifty  different  Species  of  Verse— Further  Notices  d  ancient  Pro-. 
nunciation— a  Dissertation  on  the  Po'i^er  of  the  initial  S. — Mescal  Key  to  HomiceV 
Odes— Synopsis  of  his  Metres— A  copious  Index,  Ac.  Ac,  In  8vo.  A  new  Edition*, 
considerably  enlarged  and- improved.    Price  109. 6d.  in  Soards. 

'*  This  woric  appears  to  us  iiliely  to  prove  a  very  useful  pnbUcation.  The  rule*  are  sriven  in  Latin, 
verse,  and  afterwards  explained  and  elucidated  in  English.  The  author  eeens  to  thoroughly  undesr 
stand  the  principles  of  his  subject ;  and  he  has  treated  it  fully»  accprately»and  ing^eniousty.^  M,  Rw.. 

SCANNING  EXERCISES  for  YOUNG  PROSODIANS,  con- 

talning  the  first  two  Epistles  from  the.  Electee  ex  Ovidio,  scanned  ami  proved  by- 
the  Rules  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  and  interspersed  with  occasional  Remarks..  B^ 
J.  CAREY,  Iili.  D.    Price  4«.  9d.  bound. 

"  This  little  worlt  consists  of  a  very  minute  critical  analysis  of  two  epistles  of  Ovid,  Deianira  Her* 
cali  and  Medea  Jasoni.  Rrom  the  Jcnotfrn  character  of  the  author,  it  is  needless  to  obeerve  that  it  is- 
performed  with  accuracy."  An,  Rev, 

THE  LONDON  VOCABULARY,  Ei»K»h  and  Latin,  desigiie* 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  JAMES  (jREENWOOD,  formerly  Sur-master  of  St.. 
Paul's  School.  Revised  and  arranged  systematically,  to  advance  the  Learner  ivn 
scientific  as  well  as  verbal  Knowledge.  By  NATHANIEL  HOWARD,  Author  of  a, 
Systematic  English  and  Greek  Vocabidary,  &c.  &c.  A  n^ w.  Editaon,in  l8mo.  Prices 
Ig.  Gd.  bound. 

MAITTAIRE'S  CLASSICS. 
C.  J.  CiESARIS  COMMENTARII,  12tt«>.  *  Price  4«.  Gd.  boiw^di 
C-  NEPOS,  12mo.    Price  U.  dd.  bound. 
SALLUOT,  12mo.    Price  2s.  6rf.  bound. 
VIRGIL,  18mo.     Price  3«.  6d.  bound. 
MARTIAL,  12mo.    Price  3«.  bound. 
OVIDII  EPISTOLJS,  ISmo.    Price  3s.  Gd.  bound. 
OVIDII  FASTII,  18mo.    Price  3«.  6rf.  bound. 
MUS^  ANGLICANjE,  2  vols.  l2mo.     Price  7*.  bounds 
PLINU  EPISTOL^,  12mo.     Price  3».  bound. 


WARD^S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     Price  2«.6rf.  bound. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  on  a  New  and  im- 

proved  IHan,  in  English  and  Greek.  By  JOHN  JONES,  Member  of  the  PliiJ  ological» 
fiocicty  at  Manchester.  Neatly  printed  mlSmo.  Second  Edit.  Price  6f.  in  Boards. 
"  This  work  ia  in  reality  what  in  tlw  title-pag^e  it  professes  to  be,  a  Gieek  Gramtiiar,  upoti  an  im- 
proved,  as  well  as  a  new  plan.  We  cannoi  one  regard  Mr.  Joaes'»  Greek  Grammar  as  a  book  that, 
will  be  peculiarly  servicewle  to  those  who  study  ortedich  the  Greek  language.'.'  Tmp.  Rev.  "  It  ex- 
hibits many  proofs  of  ingenuity  and  extensive  research,  of  a  mind  acute  and  vigorous^  and  habitually, 
aAd  often  saccesafuUy,  employed  in  pUilosopbical  investigations."  Ann.  Rev,  '^. 

A  VOCABULARY ;  Eng^lish  and  Greek,  arranged  system?^ 

to  advance  the  LeaVQer  in. scientific  as  well  as  verbal  Knowledge.  Pesif  r 
Use  of  Schools.    By  NATHANIEL  HOWARD.  Price  3s. 
*'  The  Gre^  lau^uare  is  no  copious  that  few  persons  f  ver  oinster  the  vocabulary.  The 


/  6  Stkoil  Bddiii  pHnM  for  Longman  and  Co. 

BELBCTUS  SENTENTIAttUM  GR^CARUM  ad  VSUM  Tl- 

EOMUM  ACCOMMO0ATt)S;  ciun  Notolis  et  Lexico,  on  tbe  PUn  of  Dr.  Valpy's 
LfttiA  Delectoa.    Second  Edition.    In  ISmo.    Pric%  4«.  BouiLd. 

GREEK  EXERCISES,   in  Syntax/Ellipses,  Dialects,  Prosody,, 

'  and  Mctaphraaes.  (after  the  Manner  of  ^*  Clarke's  and  Man's  Intrpdnction  to  the 
making  of  tAtin,*^  adapted  to  the  Grammars  of  Eton,  WettenhaB,  Moore,  Bell, 
and  Holmes.  To  wMch  is  prefixed,  a  conone  bnt  comprehensive  Syntax.  By  the 
Rev.  WlLIilAM  NBIIiSON,  li,T^.  MIntoter  of  Dandalk,  Ireland.  The  Third  Edit. 
In  1  vol.  8vo.  f*rice  bt.  in  Boards,  and  with  the  Key,  Price  St. 
'*  Thh  work  strictly  fnlfllt  the  ptofemoas  of  th«  tiUe-page." 

GR.EER  IDIOMS,  exbibited  in  select  Passages  from  the  liest  Au- 
thors, with  English  Notes  and  a  parsing  Index.  To  \rhich  are  added,  Observations 
on  some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  I^ancuage.  By  the  Rev.  W.  NEILSON,  D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A. 
In  Svo.    Price  6«.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  the  GREEK  EXERCISES.    By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 

NBILSON,  D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.    In  8vo.    Price  S#.  in  Boards. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon, 

containing  all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuaeint  and  Apocrypha,  as  well  as 
ia  the  New  I'estaraent.  By  OREVILLE  EWInG,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow. 
The  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  royal  Octavo.    Price  l&f.  Boards.  * 

MAITTAIRE'S  CLASSICS. 
HOMER,  12mo.    Price  6«.  hound. 
GREEK  TESTAMENT,  l2mo.    Pdcc  4«.  bound. 


li  is  tlte  leas^  praise  of  tbe  two  sfker-mentioned  Elementary  Works  of  Oeo^rapby  to  ssy.  that  they 
are  hetter  adapted  thaD  an;  otber,  as  a  means  of  teiiching  that  useful  science,  ilie  fact  oeio^,  that 
they  form  the  onfy  effective  Sj  '         '    "  -^_.-.   .-  -     .j.*^  -  ...  - 

speedily  and  certainly  attain  a  c1 

Uiey  claim  a  decisive  pre-rniinence,  «•  ...«  .... 

cC8i>rully  and  easily  taught  in  lar^  Seminariei;. 

An  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  GEOGRAPHY,  hein?  an  Introduction 

and  Companion  to  the  larger  Work  of  the.  same  Author,  published  under  tlie  Title 
of  **  Geography  on  a  popular  Plan,"  and  esteemed  the  most  practical  WotIl  of 
this  Kind  extant.  By  the  Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  The  Forty-fifth  Edition.  Illustrated 
with  a  V&riety  of  Maps,  Ac.    Price  a«.  6d.  l^ound  in  red. 

GEOGRAPHY  on  a  POPULAR  PLAN,  for  the  Use  of,SCHOOLS 

and  YOUNG  PERSONS,  containing-  all  the  interesting  and  amusing  Features  of 
Geograx>hical  Knowledge,  and  calculated  to  convey  Instruction  by  Means  of  the 
sti-ikiil^  and  pleasinr  Associations  produced  by  the  jiecnliar  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Characters  of  all  Nations  and  Countries.  By  the  Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.-  A 
new  Edition,  considefably  enlarged  and  improved,  illustrated  with  upwardis  of 
Sixty  beautiful  Engravings,  representing  the  Dresses,  Customs,  and  Habitations 
of  all  Nations,  with  numerous  Maps,  &c.    Price  14«.  bound  and  lettered. 

An  INTRODUCTION. to  Mr.  PIN KERTON's  ABRIDGMENT 

•f  his  MODERN  6E06RAPHY,'for  the  Use  of  Schools,  accompanied  with  Twenty 
«mtline  Maps,  adapted  to  this  Introduction,  and  suited  to  other  Geographical 
Works,  forming  a  complete  Juvenile  Atlas.  By  JOHN  WILLIAMS.  In  l  vol, 
l9mo.  Price  4s.  bound ;  and  with  the  Atlas,  consisting  of  Twenty  Maps,  8s.  64. 
'J^te  Atlas  separate,  4«.  6A  • 

**  Mr.  Wiilianu  has  executed  his  undertaking  vritb  ip'eat  indzmcot  and  ability;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  his  work  as  one  of  the  best  adapted  to  its  ohfect  of  any  il:at  have  coine  under  our  ii»> 
4^tiom    The  outline  map,  designed  to  accompany  this  introduccioa,  will  be  fbua^  of  great  service,** 

n)GMENT  of  Mr.  Pf NKERTON'S  MODERN  GEO- 

■  Professor  VINCE'S  ASTRONOMICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Inllanre 
A  Selection  of  the  most  iweftil  Maps,  accurately  copied  ft'«Hn  those  ia 
Kgji|^  Which  were  drawn  under  tlie  Direction  and  witik  the  latest 


School  Booksy  printed  for  Longnten  and  Co. 
PINKEBTON'S  SCHOOL  ATL^S,  containing  21  Maps  *»^^^ 

coloured.    Price  I9s,  half-bound. 

A  New  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES  ;  or,  a  P^'^}^^^ 

phical  View  of  the  Earlh  and  Heavens;  comprehemUng^  an  Account  of  the  ^*Sr^r^ 
Ma^itnde,  and  Motion  df  the  Earth ;  with  the  natural  Changes  of  its  Surs^^c 
caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  Ac.  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Youtb-  4fj 
THOMAS  KEITH.    In  1  vol.  limo.  with  Plates.    Third  Edition.^  Price  6*.  Bo^^ila, 

**  This  volume  conipreliendR  a  grrest  qiiabtit;  of  valnabto  insttin*  in  a  small  conipasfi,  ami  we  ^^iuk 
it  cannot  Tail  to  aoswtir  the  p«u-po*e»  fur  which  it  is  desigoed*"  BrU,-CrU,  **  This  work  is  obJy  e.\e< 
cuttfd."  Gen,  Rev, 

THE   WORLD  in  MINIATURE ;  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 

Geography,  History,  and  the  French  Language,  By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL.  Thircl 
Editipn.    Price  4«.  6d,  bound. 

A  SKETCH  of  MODERN  and  ANTIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for 

the  Use  of  Schools.  By  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.  D.  Head  Master  of  theHoyal  FTee 
Grammar  School  of  Shrewsbury.    Second  Edition.  In  8yo.    Price  9<. .  Boards. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT; comprising  a  Summary  Chronological  and  Geographical  View  of  the 
Events  recorded  respecting  th^  Ministry  of  our  Saviour :  witii  Questions  for  Exa- 
mination, and  an  accented.Indez ;  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  for  the  Sunday  Employment  of  Schools.  By  LANT  CARPENTER,  LL.D. 
In  I  vol.  l2mo,  with  Maps.    Third  Edition.    Price  U.  boards. 

**  We  recommend  this  book  to  all  such  as  are  anxious  to  obtain  accuracy  and  precision  in  their  geofpn." 
phical  and  chronological  knowledge,  as  far  as  rdstes  to  the  history  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  writiog& 
•1'  the  New  Testament.'*   Ut.  Jour, 

A  SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY ;  or,  a  complete 

Delineation  of  the  natural  and  artificial  Features  of  each  Country;  and  a  succinct 
Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  the  different  Natfons,  their  Political  Revolutions,  and 
Progress  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Commerce,  Ac.  The  Whole  comprising  all 
that  is  important  in  the  Geography  of  the  Globe  and  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
JOHN  BIGLAND,  Author  of  «*  Letters  on  Ancient-  and  Modem  Hivtory,"  "<  Essays 
on  various  Subjects,*?  &c.  Ac,    In  Five  Volumes,  8vo.    Price  3/.  ISs,  6d.  Boards. 

**  In  these  Tolnmes  Mr.  Bif  land  exhibits  a  very  plesitinf  picture  of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of 
asMikhid.  of  th«r  pitwress  in  civilization  and  arts,  with  portions  of  their  topograi>hical,  their  civil  and 
nuiitarv  history,  so  jndicionsly  combined,  as  to  constitute  a  very  edifying  and  amusing  work.  It  may  be 
perusea  with  gnmt  advantage  by  Juvenile  students,  who  witih  for  a  general  view  of  the  present  and  the 
PMt  state  of  man  hi  all  parts  or  toe  world,  before  uiey  entered  on  the  detailed  investigation  of- particular 
portions  of  the  globe:  not  will  it  be  unacceptable  to  thoDe  who  are  more  advanced  in  life,  and  who 
wish  to  renew  their  former  recollections,  and  to  retrace  the  historical  uatli  which  tliey  liave  before  trod.'' 
CrU.JUv. 

A  GAZETTEER  of  the  BRITISH   ISLANDS ;  or,  a  TOPO- 

GRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM,  containing  full  modern 
pescriptionsAromthe  best  Authorities,  of  every  C-ouuty,  City,  Borough,  Town,  Vil- 
lage, Parish,  Township,  Hamlet.  Cnstle,  and  Nobleman's  Seat,  in  Great  Britain 
9^d  Ireland.  By  BENJAMIN  PITTS  CAPPER,  Esq.  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office ;  Editor  of  the  Imperial  Calendar,  of  the  Population  Returns,  &c.  &c.  Il- 
lustrated with  Forty-six  New  County  Maps.  Price  it.  6s,  bound  and  lettered,  or 
12.  ll«.  6d.  elegantly  bouud,  and  the  Maps  coloured. 

This  volume  forms  a  library  of  itself,  or  part  of  the  library  of  every  Englishman :  and  deserves,  by  its 
Kreat*interest  and  iudispeasable  ntiiitv,  to  be  found  in  every  uouw  in  tiie  Kmpire.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral 
production,  but  a  work  of  vast  labour,  ret>earch  and  expcucc,  and  a  standing  authority  on  all  the  points 
of  which  it  treats. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.    A  Description  of  the  Empires,  King- 

doms.  States,  and  Colonics ;  with  the  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Isles,  in  all  Pajrts  of  the 
World ;  including  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  political  Alterations.  Digested 
on  a  new  Plan.  By  JOHN  PINKERTON.  The  Astronomical  Introduction  by  the  . 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M.  F.  R.  S.  a:\d  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous  Maps,  drawn 
under  the  Direction,  and  with  the  latest  Improvements  of  Arrowsmith,  and  eu- 
rraved  by  Lowry.  To  the  Whole  are  added,  a  Catalogue  of  tlie  best  Maps  ancl 
Books  of  Travels  and  Voyages,  in  all  Languages ;  and  an  ample  Index. 
Edition.    In  8  vols.  4to.    Price  6^  &«.  in  Boards. 

**  Mr.  P.  has  presented  us  with  a  production,  which  we  nred  not  be  asbamefl  to  own 
growth,  which  is  not  a  mere  bookseller's  job,  but  is  the  fruit  of  the  perKevering  study  of  a 
and  has  been  conducted  on  the  principles  and  for  the  advancement  of  science."  M,  Rev, 

INSTRUCTIVE  RAMBLES  through  London  and  its 


I 


8  Schm^l  B^ktt  printed f&r  Longman  Mni  Co, 

HISTORICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  for  tbe 

Use  of  Youof  People ;  vith  a  Selection  of  British  and  General  Biof  raphy,  &c.  By 
RICHMAL  MANGNALL.    The  Tenth  Edition,  In  l«mo.    Price  bs.  bound. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.  Adapted  to  the 

Use  of  Families  and  Schools,  with  appropriate  Questions  at  the  End  of  each  Section. 
Bv  the  Rev.  H.  I.  KNAPP,  A.  M.  •  In  1  toL  limo.  Second  Edit.  Price  4«.  Sd.  bound. 
''  Thifl  :>tiridGniieiit  ia  exersted  with  nock  jadgvwnt.  knowMfe,  snA  pronriety ;—«  doe  moae  of  pro- 
portion is  obnerved ;  tlie  druils  «x|Kuid  a«  tne  eveoU  beooiBe  importaatf  ana  a  mankty  reiifiosily  tote- 
imnt  and  politically  pusive  penradea  tlie  reflections. **    M.  Rev.   Nov.  isio. 

LETTERS  on  the  STUDY  and  USE  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

HISTORY:  containing^  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  those  EventB  which  have  produced  any  conspicuous  Change  in  the  Aspect 
of  the  World,  and  tlie  ^neral  State  of  Human  Affairs.  By  JOHN  BIGI<AND.  Tbe 
Third  Edition.  In  I  vol.  delmy  8vo.  embellished  with  an  elegantly  engraved  Head 
of  the  Author.    Price  I0«.  S/i.  or  I  vol.  19roo.  Price  6«.  in  Boards. 

«  Mr.  Bif  land  displays  in  this  volime  a  well  coltivafed  and  comprdMmhre  mind.  His  style  is  emerally 
correct;  hto  infomation  is  extensive;  and  the  many  pertinent  remarks  and  inferences  with  whicn  he- has 
sariched  this  sununary  of  general  hisfeory,  meet  our  cordial  approbation."  jif .  Rev.  ^ 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related  in  Familiar  Converea- 

tions,  by  a  Father  to  his  Children.  Interspersed  with  Moral  and  instructive  Re* 
marks  and  Observations  on  the  nMMt  leadii^  and  interesting  8ul!||ecti.  Designed 
fbrthe  Perusal  of  Youth.  By  ELIZABETH  KBIjMB.  TUrd  Edition.  In  S  vols. 
19III0.    Price  9«.  bound,  witti  Frontispieces. 

«  The  present  peifonaaoce  seems  exccediaghr  well  adapted  to  die  proposed  p arpese>  sad  it  is  woitty 
•f  a  respectable  place  in  die  /iivenile  Lilnrary.'^  Brii.  Cm, 

THE  HISTORY  of  SPAIN,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Close 

of  Hie  Year  ISoe.    By  JOHN  BIGLAND.    In  S  vols.  8vo.    Price  II.  4#.  in  Boards; 

**  Tbe  author  has  produced  a  pleasinc  and  oseftil  woiik.  It  will  be  received  as  a  welcome  present,  hf 
•nch  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  or  taking  a  Cflance  at  tbe  scenes  fonucrly  acted  upon  tbe  theatre 
of  that  eventful  drama,  which  at' present  so  strongly  fixes  the  attention  of  tbe  civilized  world."  Eeke.  Rev. 

THE  HISTORY  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  thepre- 

•ent  Time :  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Commotions  in  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  Wars 
between  Hussia,  Atistria,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Sweden,  the  Annihilation  of  the 
Kinrdom  of  Poland,  the  Revolution  of  Fi*aace»  and  the  Wars  which  have  pro-> 
ceededfrom  that  extraordinary  Event,  with  the  recentRevolutieus  in  Spain,  Porta* 
gal,  and  Sweden.    By  JOHN  BIGLAND.    In  2  vola.8vo.    Price  IL  4«.  m  Boards. 

THE  HISTTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  eariiest  Period  to  the 

Close  of  the  Year  1818.    ByJ.BIGLAND.    In  3  thicli  vols.  8vo.    Price  IZ.  I6f.  in  Bds. 

A  CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  CONSTITUTION  of  ENGLAND. 

By  GEORGE  CUSTANCE.    Third  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.    8vo.    Price 
lOs,  Cd.  Boards ;  and  in  12mo.  Price  78.  Boarcis. 

'*  We  most  sincerely  cosgratulute  the  Public  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  we  can  sal!^  racom- 
niend  as  well  lifted  to  supniy  a  chasm  in  our  system  o(  public  inatrucUoa.  Of  the  meriUi  of  tbe  work,  the 
Public  may  form  some  juogment,  when  we  infonu  them  titat  it  contains  whatever  iii  most  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  in  Blackstoue,  together  with  much  usefnl  information  derived  frcin  Frofessur  Chris- 
tian, Ue  Lohne,  an^  various  other  eiuiiient  auttiora.'*  Ectectie  Kev. 

A  METRICAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  or,   RECOLLEC^ 

TIOKS  in  RHYME,  of  the  most  prominent  Features  in  our  National  Chronology^ 
from  the  Lajidingof  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Commeucement  of  the  Regency  in  1813. 
By  THOMAS  DIBDIN.    In  :2voU.8vo.    Price  18*.  in  Boards. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  Time  of  tbek 

Re-establiiilunent,  by  Exra  and  NehemiaU.  aft^r  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romajns;  forming  a  Connection  between  the  His* 
tory  of  the  Old  ai^  New  TesUmenU.    By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HEWLETT,  B.  D.     la  ' 
13mo.    Price  6»,  in  Boards,  with  a  Map  of  Palestine. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHRONOLOGY  and 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.    By  WILLIAM  JILLARD  HORT.    la  18mo.4«.  Boards.. 


^W  PANTHEON ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  MythoToffv  ot       J 

?I,%^^2^**'*1,^"*^®'^-  CoHmttedprincimllyfortheUseofLFemalea.         | 
^  HORT.    The  Third  Edition.    Withflktes.    Price  W.  Board*.  I 


SShwi  Book 8 i  printed  for  Longman  and  Co. 
THE  UNIVERSAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,    HISTORICAL,   ^^^ 

CHRONOLOGICAL  DICTIOl^AUY,  inclndinff  Thirteen  Thousand  Lives  of  enili»^"J 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  the  Succession  of  Sovereign  Princes,  and  ^^^\X 
iTwenty-five  Thousand  Dates,  revised,  enlarged,  and  broug^bt  down  to  the  pres^>*^ 
Time.    By  JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D.     Price  19*.  bound  and  lettered,  or  I/,  ele* 
gaatly  bound. 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS,  consisting  of  Select  Lives  of  the  illus- 
trious Britons  who  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  their  Virtues,  Talents,  ot 
remarlcable  Advancement  in  Life,  interspersed  witli  practical  Reflections;  written 
purposely  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons,  on  the  obvious  and  important  Principle — 
th0t  txmmple  iM  more  potoerfiU  and  more  oeductive  tlUtn  precept.  By  WILLIAM  MA- 
YOR, LL.  D.  The  Tenth  Edition.  Price  be,  bound ;  containing  Accounts  of  tl»« 
undermentioned  distingiushed  Personages : 

Alfred  —  Bacon  — Wkkliff  —  Chaucer— Wokey  —  Moore— Essex— Latimer— Cabot— Jewell—  Gnwham— 
Wabingham— r  ricfaton  —Drake — Burleigh— Shakspeare  —Raleigh— Bacon— Andrews— Coke— Stntford— 
Hampdeo—Hanrev—Btake— Clarendon — Milton —jMairei — Sydner— Tillotson  -Locke  — Holt— Bumet-~ 
Fenn— Addison— Marltx>roa|rti— Newton— >Valpole— Stair— Sloane—VFolffr— Anson— Barnard — ^LjUletoOr— 
Chatham— Garrick— Cook— Blackstooo— Johnson— Lowtb— Howard— Mansfield— Key  nuldiii. 


A  SELECTION  of  the  LIVES  of  PLUTARCH,  abridged  for  the 

Use  of  Sdools.  By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  &c.  Price  5s.  boniid,  and  con- 
taining Accounts  ofthe  undermentioaed  Personages)  the  most  ilhistriobs  and  estima- 
lil  e  Characteiv  of  Antiqaity  t 

Roimilus  —Lycurgos— Solon  —  Numa— Thcssistocles — Camillas— Pericleft—Alcibiades—Tiinoleo»—Arit- 
tides— Cato  the  Censor— Pyrrhus—EumetMS—Pempey— Alexander— Jiilias  Csesar— Demosthenes— Cicero* 
See,  &C. 

LIVES  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS,  translated  from  the 

French  of  PENELON,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  COB^ 
MACK,  M.  A .  Ins  Tob.  foolscap  8vo.  The  Second  Edition,  printed  by  BaUant](ne. 
Price  I2s.  Boards. 


Ideligion,  anti  Sfiaval^* 


TRUE  STORIES ;  or.  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  Children,  designed, 

through  the  medium  of  Example,  to  inculcate  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Piety.  Second 
Edition*     Price  3«.  Qd.  in  Boards,  embellished  witli  an  emblematical  Frontispiece. 

TRUE  STORIES ;  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  Young  Persons, 

desired  through  the  medium  of  Example,  to  inculcate  Principles  of  Virtue  and 
Piety.  By  the  Author  of  **  licasons  for  ywaag  Persons  in  humble  Life,**  Ac.  In  iSroo. 
Price  ^8.  6d.  Boards. 

LESSONS  for  YOUNG  PERSONS  in  HUMBLE  LIFE,  calcu- 

Jated  to  promote  their  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Reading,  in  Virtue  and  Piety,  and 
particolarly  in  the  Kuowled^  of  tbe  Duties  peculiar  to  their  Stations.  The  Third 
CSdition.    Price  S*.  6d.  Boards. 

**  Very  neatlj  printed,  and  well  selected,  containing  a  great  store  of  instmction  in  a  small  ctNnpass.** 
Srit.  Vrit.  **  In  appearance,  cheapness,  and  moral  tenoencf .  this  compilation  rencmbles  dtose  of  tlM 
e.^odlent  Lindley  mnrraT.  It  inculcates  the  most  nsefnl  sentiments  in  a  very  suitable  form,  and  well 
deserves  patrooaoe.*'    Ecleetit  Rev. 

A  FRIENDLY  GIFT  for  SERVANTS  and  APPRENTICES ; 

coataiuiu^  the.  Character  of  a'^od  and  faithful  Servant,  Advice  to  Servants  of 
every  Denomination;  Letter  from  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew,  on  taliine  him  Appren- 
tice ;  and  Anecdotes  of  good  and  faithful  Servants.  By  the  Author  of  **  Lessons  for 
young*  Persons  in  humble  Life."— Price  9rf. 

ROSE  and  EMILY ;  or.  Sketches  of  Youth.   By  Mrs.  ROBERTS, 

Author  of  Mental  Telescope.    12mo.    Price  5s.  Sd.  Boards. 

"  The  general  style  of  this  work  is  easy  and  unaffected ;  the  characters  are  well  discriminated,  and 
contrasttS;  the  *  HUtory  of  a  Faded  Beauty'  is  hnpressive;  and  the  whole  publication  is  moral  and  at- 
araciive."  Man.  Rev.  ,        ^  .  .^  , 

The  PANORAMA  of  YOUTH.  2d  Edit.  In  2  vols.  Price  9*.  Bds. 

'*  The  Tales  themselves  are  written  with  ability,  and  thtir  design  is  meritorious.  They  conclude 
with  a  weli«executed  allegory  entitled  the  <  Voyage  of  Life;'  and  the  whole  produaion  is  calculated  to 
gtimttlate  th^  feelings  on  the  side  of  virtue."  Mmthly  RevieWf  Oct.  IBOH. 

MORAL    TALES   for    YOUNG    PEOPLE.      By  Mrs.  IVES 

flURRY.    In  19mo.    Price  is.  Boards. 


The 

yj&»«»3r  teught"  man.  Rev.  J 

pITY?S  GIFT ;  a  Collection  of  interesting  Tales  from  the  1^ 
yg,  Pratt.    la  i  vol.  12mo.  embellished  with  Wood-cuts.  Third  Edit.  Pric4 


